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A Special Note. 


The writer will be imiiiensely gratified if the following pages 
justify and bear out the worth - and excellence of the Lingayat 
religion and the high estimate made of it and expressed in the 
extracts given below. 

( 1 ) The sanest and the most powerful and influential branch 
of Shaivism in South India in the 12th century A. D. It was, as 
generally agreed upon, a very popular religion in its day... simple 
living and high thinking were the ringing watchwords of its 
worthy Founder Basava, whoso views were, however, far in advance 
of the times. Ho believed that the religious life of people was 
closely allied to their social welfare. In the words of Rico he 
carried on social revolution side by side with religious reformation. 

Miss V. T. LaXmi, M. A. in Triveni ( Vol. IX, no. 2. ) 

( 2 ) The devoutest worshippers of Linga (worn on the body- 
editor. ) are the Lfngayats, the most Puritanical sect of India- Will 
Dnrant in the Story of Civilization, page 519. 

(3) The subject ( Veerashaivism, a phase of Agam&nta ) is 
exceedingly weighty.. .To my knowledge no competent endeavour 
has yet been made to present the superb teachings of Sabaro&rga... 
the stage that is comtemplated par excellence by Yeerashaivism is 
pure subjective worship of the Lord.. .Their practical bearing on the 
daily conduct of the searcher after the Lord is nowhere to be seen 
more clearly than in the life of a sincere Veerashaiva....Veera- 
shaivism has so well perfected these truths of spiritual communion 
in its teachings of Shatsthala and Lingangas3>marasya...The sub- 
jective culture and conduct of the soul proceeds pari pattu with 
the objective training of the attitude of the vyavaharic man towards 
the Lord’s Prapanch, includidg animals and the rest.. ..The Mula- 
chary&s are usually credited with founding the faith; but we must 
understand such opinions only in a figurative sense.. ..The Asbtavaranas or 
the eight spiritual shields are spiritual weapons to withstand any 
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possible onslaughts of Prakritic blandishments.. ..I may safely say 
that there are few faiths that have flourished on the Indian soil, 

V which have so openly pleached the equality of man, of the prince 
and the peasant, of sages and sinners, in the social scale. The 
Yeerashaivas did away with the lip-religion of polished common- 
places and of mere moral and spiritual shibboleths, and actually 
lived the principles that they taught — Dr. Ramananshastri im 

Siddhanta Dipika, vol. XI. 

( 4 ) The Lingayats have been not inaptly described as a 
peaceable race of Hindu Puritans, though it may be questionable how 
far Iheir rejection of many of the chief dogmas of Brahmanic 
Hinduism leaves them the right to be styled Hindus at all.... One 
of the many reformist movements aimed against the supremacy of 
Brahmins, whose selfish exploitation of the lower classes led to the 
rise of new sects, essentially anti -Brahmanic in origin. The tradi- 
tional Lingayat Teacher, Basara, proclaimed — 

/ ( 1 ) All men are born equal. ... ... ... 

( 2 ) Combined with the assertion of the essential equality of 
all men constituted the vital departure from the doctrines of 
orthodox Hinduism, the removal of all chief Hindu rites and of 
the ceremonial impurity — Enthoven in Encyclopaedia of Ueligiou . 

and Ethics ♦ 



PREFACE. 

In the preparation of ibis Text of Linga-Dharana-Ohandrika, \ 
the printed edition of the same, printed and published by the 
Swami of Janganmvadi, Benares, and two manuscripts of the 
Oriental Library, Madras, have been consulted. The book 
is very unsystematically printed. No sections on different topics 
are marked off under different headings; but the whole Text runs 
continuously in different pieces with commentary thoroon. 
The Text is also printed like prose without versos therein being 
put into their proper form. Moreover it is incomplete in that it 
begins with 3 etc. 1 ’ It is strange that it should he without 

the previous portion at the beginning. It seems to have been 
based on a single mutilated copy. I have prepared the textaftor 
comparing and collating the printed book and the two manuscripts. 
The various readings are noted at the bottom of pages, T denoting 
the printed text and A & B denoting the two manuscripts. 

The text is divided into sections with proper titles. 

The publication of the book has taken a long time; and the delay 
was unavoidable, owing to various distractions and pressure of work 
in other con need ions. However I feel glad that I have at long last 
succeeded in completing the work designed and undertaken. I 
am conscious that the portion about the origin and history of 
Shaivism, the Agamas, etc. has been disproportionate. I beg 
pardon of readers. 

The only person that has studied and understood Lingayat 
t religion very well is Dr. Ratnnnan Shastri, Madras Presidency. I 
can say without the fear <>£ contradiction that ho knows much 
more about the religion than any body else, Lingayat or Non- 
Lingayat He is a thoroughgoing student of the Agamas and 
Shaivism ( comparatively with Vaishnavism ) and was the well 
known editor of the monthly magazine “Siddhanta Dipika 
now no more. His lectures on “ Vcerashaivisin, a phase of 1 
Agumanta ” ( appearing in S. D. Vol. XI ) will unmistakably 
show his thorough grasp of and insight into the religion. I am very 
much indebted to him for the profoundly scholarly lecture. Opinions 
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expressed by him on Lingayatispi are bound to bo weighty and 
authoritative. Readers are referred to the extracts from his locturo 
on pages 500, 507 to 509, 072. 

I am so sorry for the many misprints appearing all through 
the book, in spite of the best care and attention bestowed on proof- 
reading. Tho care and attention may bo maximum on my part 
but are obviously insufficient for tho misprints. I roally feel sorry 
that they are sure to mar tho worth of tho book as a book and Y?ill 
be troublesome to readers. I have only to request roaders to bear 
with ''theni and excuse me. 

. I shall bo failing in my duty if I do not express my sense of 
thankfulness for the very diligont holp rondored to mo by Mr. B. 
6, Naik, b. a., ( Hons ) b. t , teacher, Gr. A. High School, Belgaum, 
in proof-reading and many suggestions in printing. I am also thank- 
ful to some of the mombors of tho Lingaraj College stall for tho 
help they gave me in preparing tho topical analysis of contents, 
which wa s arranged s ub s equ en tl y in- an- alplnd wticad-imlex—hy. 
« cam jj. A High School ieachaig , To— t ho l a t t e r- a l s o my ’ th a n ks 
Am <1na- I have also to thank the manager, Mahavir Press, 
Belgaum, for diligenco shown in printing the book. 

The author, Nandikeshwar, has also written a dialectical' 
discourse, in which he has established tho burial of tho dead on tho 
authority of Vedic and Smriti texts. This forms the 2nd part 
( ) of the book. But it is not included heroin, being 

considered a minor topic, though an antithesis of tho Brahtpanic 
custom of burning the dead. 

The hook is divided into two main parts, first part comprising 
the introduction and the second part comprising tho Sanskrit text, 
its translation and notes on it. As the text and translation began 
to be printed at two presses simultaneously, the pagination has boon 
separate for the four. Pictures in illustration of Shivalipgam as 
, tho human body in meditative posturo, and tho petals of tho Chakras 
are givien in their proper places. 


ARGUMENT. 


I long cherished a desire to place before the reading 
world the philosophy and principles of the Liugayat 
religion for the main reason that it is not much known 
outside Karnatak, of which Lingayats form a majority 
community. Even in Karnatak it is known as a kind of 
Shaivism with another alternative name of VeerashaiVism, 
and the Lingayats are said to be a Shaiva sect, wearing 
Linga on their bodies and being outside the sphere of 
Brahmanic influence. Linga worn on the bodies is the 
most prominent characteristic of Lingayatism and Lingayats, 
no*donbt, But the wearing of Linga means next to 
nothing unless the meaning underlying it and the principle 
on which it is based and enjoined are understood and are 
what matter most, like the sweet and invigorating kernel 
enclosed by the hard crust of a coconnut, or like the 
luscious juice of a fruit, rather than its shape and charming 
exterior. Moreover wrong ideas have long been prevailing 
about the status of the community and not much is known 
about the religion historically. One instance will suffice 
to show what kind of deep ignorance prevails even among 
scholars. For instance Mr. K. A. Nilkanthashastri, Professor 
of History and Archaeology, University of Madras, makes 
an astoundingly wrong statement and a sweeping assertion 
that the religion was founded by Bijjala ( vide Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. II, p. 34 ). Even a child will be 
shocked by such an unhistorical statement. One would be 
puzzled to understand how he failed to see that it was 
impossible for a Jain king to found a different religion. 
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Lingayats themselves do not know what their religion 
is and what its history is, much less others. The commu- 
nity is considered to be a kind of caste of the Hindu fold 
and the religion merely a sect. To dissipate wrong ideas 
entertained about the religion and to place before the 
reading and thoughtful public facts of the religion was 
the chief cause of my long cherished desire, which 
remained a desire awaiting its fulfilment- And after my 
return from England I began to seriously think of under- 
taking the heavy responsibility and the enormous and 
onerous task of setting forth and explaining the principles 
of the religion so far as I could. 

If ignorance about the religion is so deep, want of 
knowledge about its origin and founder is much worse. 
Even the Lingayats do not know who founded the religion 
and when. Certain things handed down by tradition arc 
taken for granted. In their enthusiasm attempts have 
been made by some unknowns to push back the origin of 
the religion to very ancient times with the idea that high 
antiquity is not only a mark of its soundness but also of 
the greatness of its principles. It was probably thought 
soundness and greatness of the religion lay in its antiquity 
like the survival of the fittest and not in the soundness 
and greatness of its principles, doctrines and philosophy. 
I thought it proper, therefore, to discuss its foundation 
and founder, and a whole chapter (XI) is devoted to the 
topic. It is likely that Lingayats themselves will be taken 
aback and surprised by my conclusion. But I leave it to 
readers to see how far my reasoning and conclusion are 
right. I shall have succeeded if they begin to think of 
the subject and discuss it historically. 
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It also seems that the idea, like that of Hindus, of 
spiN'toft ( the impersonal divine origin ), is the sure and 
unimpeachable sign of greatness of a religion. Hence the 
origin seems to have been imputed to mythical founders 
rising out of Lingas. It is generally thought that Bnsava 
only revived the Shaiva religion without pausing to think 
and consider the great and stupendous work he did and the 
revolution he effected in the Shaivism of his time. People 1 
mixed up Shaivism with Veerashaivism and thought that 
the latter was merely a revival of the then existing religion 
without any clear conception about Religion in general and 
Veerashaivism in particular. All such wrong ideas have 
contributed to worst confusion about the religion its status 
and that of the community in the Hindu fold. I have 
tried my best to dispel all wrong ideas iu these respects 
and place before readers what the real state is, and should 
be, of the religion and the Lingaynt community. I, therefore, 
hold that the terms “Lingaynt” and “Lingayatism" are pre- 
ferable and real to avoid confusion and to give distinctness 
to the religion and the community, as an independent fold. 

To give a good historical perspective to the evolution 
of the Lingayat religion out of Shaivism, that forms the 
background of Lingayatism, I thought it fit to trace histori- 
cally the origin of Shaivism as a Dravidian religion and the 
result of Dravidian civilization. I wanted to be brief, hut as 
I undertook the task the treatment became unavoidably 
elaborate regarding its origin and its adoption and absorption 
by the Aryans and its subsequent history upto 12th' 
century, when the Lingayat religion had its rise. It is 
thought by many that Shaivism has grown out of Vedic 
worship of Rudrn. We may see for instance " Origin and 
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early History of Shaivism in South India ” by Mr, C. V 
Narayana Iyer. Others think that Shaivism is probably 
a pre-Aryan religion of thepre-Aryan inhabitants of India. 
The latest finds of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, now 
unearthed, have been very useful for my thesis about the 
origin of Shaivism. 1 have, therefore, given profuse 
extracts from the descriptions of these finds and conclusions 
arrived at by scholars of Archaeology,* 

.Not much is known of the Agamas, their origin and 
date, I have, therefore, tried to explain all about these 
points to the best of my ability and to place my views 
before readers for their consideration and further research in 
connection with the Agamas. 

Shivalingam is generally considered to be phallus and 
its worship phallic worship. I found it desirable 
to refute such a horribly wrong idea and explain the real 
meaning of Shivalingam. Mr. C. V- Narayana Iyer is my 
predecessor in this respect, But his explanation is not 
quite sufficient. I have tried my utmost to explain 
Shivlingam as the amorphous representatian or symbol of 
Shiva, the ultimate Reality. It is for scholars to see how 
far they agree with and accept my interpretation. So also 
lshtalinga is mistaken for an image. And I have tried 
to prove that it is not so. 

Different schools of Shaivism and their principles and 
philosophy are also described in order to show how far the 
principles and philosophy of Lingayatism agree with those 

# I may also mention here that the works of late 
Mf. P. T. Sbrinivas Iyengar have been very helpful to me 
in my description and exposition of Dravidian civilization, 
which he maintains to be Tamilian, as he holds Dravidians 
to be identical with Tamil people 




of others and how far and where they differ from them. 
The practice of Lingnynt religion based upon its philosophy 
is the most essential thing, as of any other religion. This, 
therefore, required a detailed treatment; naturally it baa 
been the bulk of chap. XU. 

Shaivism, Shaktism and Lingayatism are all allied 
religions. The basic philosophy is the same, except that 
Shnkti is considered not only prominent but all-in-all as 
the main phase of Universal Consciousness in Shaktism. 
Iu Shaivism and in Lingayatism on the contrary, Shiva is 
considered primary as the possessor and wielder of Shakti. 
But Lingayatism is more allied to Shaktism- On better 
examination and study of the two religions it will be found 
that there is point to point correspondence in philosophy 
and principles. But they violently differ in the practice of 
religion, the spiritual life and discipline. This makes the 
main or whole difference between the two- It has not 
been possible for inc, however, to give a comparative 
description of the points of correspondence and the points 
of difference, as 1 thought it would be too much for the 
thesis. It may, however, be done in a separate volume- 

Lingayatism differs both from Shaivism and Shaktism 
in respect of adoption by both Shaivas and Shaktas of 
''Varntlshramadharma in some form or other. The Shaiva 
Brahmins in particular, like Vaishuavas, have adopted all 
Sanskaras of the Varnasharamadharma. The rest of the 
Shaivas are considered Vaishyas or Shudras; the Kshatriyaa, 
forming the second Varna, are hardly to be found end 
recognissed as such in India now. The same state of affairs 
obtains more or less among the Shaktas of Bengal. Hence 
Shaivas and Shaktas have been indistinguishable from the 



caste Hindus and are Hindus in religion, if Hinduism 
is Varnashramadbarma, mixed with images and image- 
worship and the details of the worship according to the 
teachings of the Agamas. But Lingayats having done 
away with both VarufUhratnadharma and image worship, 
fundamentally differ from all these communities, I have 
tried to explain this in the thesis and established that 
the Lingayat Community is an independent religious entity. 

Linga worn on the body is not only the most prominent 
characteristic of the religion but its basis and central point, 
Lingadb&rnacbandrM, therefore, has been made tho basis 
of my thesis and the result has been the present work. 

To facilitate the understanding of the dissertation of 
Lingadh&ranchandrM by an ordinary reader 1 thought it 
best to append the translation of the text and explanatory 
notes. The latter- have become unavoidably copious. 
They may or may not be exhaustive but are, I think, quite 
sufficient to facilitate easy understanding of the dialectical 
discussion of the topics by the author. 

Though I am positively of opinion that Vachana ■ 
Shastra is the basic literature of the religion as its scriptures, 

I have based all my thesis with profuse quotations on 
Sanskrit books for the simple reason that my thesis centres 
round a Sanskrit work. So also I wanted to show how the 
Sanskrit treatises of the religion have caused confusion 
and misunderstanding -about the religion and its status, 
though they agree in the fundamentals and maintain its 
own independence aud that of the community. 
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APPRECIATION. 

By 

(V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Esq. Retired Registrar, Mysore University) 

The LingadhftrancbandrikA by Professor M. IP Sa- 
kbare, m. a., t. d. ( Cantab. ) is a work of exceptional 
merit- It has traced with much care the history of the 
leading doctrines and the doctrinal differences of this rcli- 
gious school farther than any other work that 1 have read 
on the subject. The author’s scholarly investigations have 
thrown' a flood of light ou many disputed points* They 
7 furnish valuable evidence to indicate that not only Shaivism 
and Ling&yatism are recognized in the Vedas but, also that 
other forms of worship bad their origin in them. He has, 
further, given proofs for the former also having had a 
JDravidian origin- What is of still greater interest is that 
the doctrine of ‘Transmigration of Souls’ is as much I)ra-' 
vidian. This shows that the Dravidian Civilization was not 
inferior to the Aryau. The contention that 1 Lingti ’ is not/ 
a phallic symbol, is really praiseworthy. 

The chapters on the ‘Philosophy and Practice of Lin- 
gayat Religion ’ are very illuminating, in that they point 
out in very clear terms the differences between Lingnyatism 
and several schools of Vedanta in their philosophical aspects- 
The author’s exposition of what is known us ‘ Lingarupa ’ • 
and ‘Yoga’ practices is most striking. 

It is needless to say that his criticism of the schools 
of thought, bold and original, may not be acceptable to all 
alike. Those that are criticised may retort in similar terms- 
But this is bound to go on in this world. 

The account given of the rise of the Lingayat Religion 
and of its founders breathes a true spirit of scholarly and 
historical research. This excellent work bids fair to be a 
highly authoritative one on this special subject- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

( I ) Veerashaiva and i Lingayata. 

Lingadh&tanaohaiidrinkd in a treatise written to 
establish tlio principle', and creed of wearing Linga on 
the body by the Yeorashaivus or Lingayatas. Tho 
latter term is comparatively a liter one to have come 
into vogue; but it prominently expresses the followers 
of Yeerashaivism and signifies unmistakably those that 
wear on their bodies tho holy Ling*, that forms tho 
most distinctive and distinguishable religious mark 
of tin 1 , followers. The former is coeval with the origin 
of tho religion, whenever it may have been; but it fails 
to express the distinctive mark worn on tho body by 
tlio followers of Yoerashaivism, though it expresses 
them strikingly in contradistinction from all other 
Shalvas and Shaiva sects of India. The word *' Yeera- 
shaiva ” does not bring out tho idea of Linga worn on 
tho body as strikingly as tho word “ Lingayata ” does. 
The former has been etymologically defined and elabora- 
tely explained in treatises and literature of the roligion. 

But the origin of the word “ Lingayata ” is not only 
obscure but conspicuous by the absence of its explana- 
tion in religious literature, and is neither defined nor 
explained therein. Still it has the very enviable morib 
of marking out the followers of the religion severally 
and collectively as a religious community- It is n.o 
wonder, therefore, that tho term “ Lingayata ” should 
have been more common since some time past and 
long enough p ist, to tho obscuration of the other to a 
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certain extent in ordinary parlance, and should express 
not only a member of the community but also the 
distinctive mark of the faith that makes the community 
a distinct .religious entity. It connotes the most 
distinctive and characteristic fcituroof the religion, 
nay, the very heart and soul of the religion, namely, 
the creed of wearing of Linga on the body, and denotes 
that such are the followers of the faith and such is the 
community, in sharp and unmistakable distinction from 
other religious communities or sects of India. The 
term “ Yeerashaiva” is significant and looms large, in 
religions tracts and literature to the total exclusion of 
“ Lingayata ” but is less common in ordinary language. 
“Lingayata” is ordinarily more common and more 
known. This is why the term “ Lingayata ” is used in 
the title of the book. 

I The word “ Lingayata ” has been spoken of 
derisively by a person, who makes no secret of his 
intensions, and has been slightingly compared by him 
to words like “ Bagayata ” ( garden land ) and the 
similar. This is but moro mockery and impious and 
irreverent language that it does not dosorvo. Whatever 
and whenever may be the origin of the word, it is soon 
that it has attained the full religious and communal 
signification and significance. Ono may fool sorry that 
the word should be so mocked at and tossed about in 
the spirit of contempt and satire. It is palpably ronngado- 
like to do so. One may not like it but one cannot help 
the lolling tongue of scandal. But tho word had not 

$ See Mr. Pavate’s Basavabhanu pp, 16-10- 
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the misfortune of being loft alone to bo treated so 
slightingly. It had its stalwart defenders and 
exponents. A learned gontloman has explained the 
word, in sharp retort, grammatically and justified its 
significance and popularity. The word “ Lingftyata ”, 
ho says, is a Sanskrit word and can bo a Sanskrit word 
in formation. Tt is derived, ho explains, from the 
constituents, and arrca or The formation 

of tho word has boon explained grammatically by him 
as follows: — ( l ) arraer: ( ) 
T&TRra: i(2j f$r * m ( sihix) ( qfer arci£r ) + ^ 

( unreicr 3ff ) i ( 8 ) air ( gifaraO 

3TW* ) + 3T^ ( Wralfl 3*=3 ) t ( 4 ) fiW w ( SURHc*. 

«*w?r$sr’srcl ) m- ( <rR W ) f3mrara: I 

The above explanation is convincing and speaks 
well of tho scholarship of tho gentleman and it cannot 
be taken exception to, except by pettyfogging spirits. 
All tho same an explanation of this kind has not boon 
found in treatises of tho past times. The explanation 
has been original and given for the first time. And it 
may bo accoptod in authority horoaftor, as it will attain 
confirmation and sanctity of ago in due course. But so 
far as our knowledge of existing Sanskrit works of 
Yoorashaiva Religion goes, it is not found used, except 

only in one hook, namely, ( page 02 ), in 

in the verso — 

*tr«r qftqjns a?: i 

?IWJ%8«%*r tft ftnifiiRT 21rf || 

But it is noteworthy that tho word used hero is 
i&riftfr and not f&rrarar- It cannot bo said whether it is 
misspelt or misprinted. Rut it is very probablo that it 
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may be so. The verse quoted above seems like an 
explanation of the word r&TRU Except for this there 
is no book in which the word is used. It looks, there- 
fore, like a solitary island peak, prominent and striking, 
and attracting the attention of readers. 

The learned gentleman is conscious himself and 
admits that the explanation given above has boon his 
own attempt to prove that the word is a Sanskrit word 
grammatically formed. He, therefore, remarks § “ After 
the word has been established in the foregoing to be a 
S anskr it word grammatically formed, there reinuns no 
ground for any body to ask for its occurrence in books 
of past times, for the simple reason that its use at 
present is proof enough of its use in the past. 
Grammar and the explanation of the grammatical 
formation of a word is sufficient to prove, whether the 
word is a ( loan-word ), cT?R ( modified word ), 

( original Kanarese or indigenous word ), (foreign 

word), or spr ( slang). Now that we have established 
the word to be a Sanskrit word, the disputant cannot 
say that the word is not a Sanskrit word unless 
and untill he successfully disproves it 

§ Translated from original Kanarese which reads 
follows! — ds d&^d ddsd&ft 

sdd adtfofo dioqkitfS 

ado 3sri dd^ djC&rearidSidodd? aotfato 

dd£?od:> oSowods^ n?^^des^p 

djdjsssasftdd^d. ■dsri dssad 

toSoSoo soo&uid Ooraabd rto^gdiododo 
udereddo. ( See Basavabhtlnu- p. 19 )• 
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After stating the polemic about the word, we like 
to give our own opinion and explanation of the origin 
and growth of the word into wide popular use. We 
think that the word is ono of conventional growth. It 
is based on the psychology of the people to have a word 
expressive of an object, short, simple, and eonnotative 
of the inner meaning of the object for which it stands. 
The people desire that the inner meaning or pith of 
the object should Hash forth and the object should 
throb before their minds’ eye or imagination, as soon 
as the word expressive of the object is uttered. The 
word “ Veerashaiva ” failed to satisfy such a desire 
of the people- It denoted, as it does now, simply some 
kind of Shaiva. But it did not connote in any way 
the prominent and the only characteristick, namely, 
the holy Linga worn on the body. Linga worn on the 
body is the visible sign and a distinctive mark of being 
a Veerashaiva- But the word “ Veerashaiva ” by 
itself does not and did not bring out the idea of the 
mark. Mon had and have to pause and think before 

they comprehended the characteristic mark. But 
having had no patience to do so, they were busy in 
finding out a new word, as a short cut, to understand the 
characteristic, Linga, to the exclusion of others, which 
are not only less prominent but are also common to 

other Shaivas, namely, R#r and tot. But Linga is the 
only special mark of a Veerashaiva. Linga is so, but 
what about the wearer of the Linga ? How is he to be 
expressed and understood easily? The method of 
solving the problem was simple. The possessive 
Sanskrit affix ^ was there. And the word like 
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qire*, 5?^*, and a liost cf others, must have come to be 
used and attained popularity in a very short time, as it 
expressed both the distinctive mark and the possessor 
of the mark. wwrc. expresses the possessor of «nr and 
conveys to the hearer easily and prominently both the 

characteristic, namely, and its possessor. In the 
same way fani* also does the same. As soon as it is 
uttered it conveys to the hearer without any trouble 
on his part to understand, the distinctive mark and its 
wearer. is the nominative singular of fan*, the 

uninflected form ( srrffaf^ ), and expresses a single 
individual wearing Linga; and fasra: is the nominative 
plural of and expresses many individuals wearing 
Linga or the whole host of Linga-wearers or the members 
of the Lingayata community. It is very common and 
customary to use plural as a mark of honour, when a 
single individual is addressed or spoken of or to. Tho 
use of plural with reference to a single individual is 

courteous refined manners. Hence fanfa: must have 
been more common than the singular as it was 

civil and respectful when used with reference to a 
single individual but was necessary, when used 

with reference to many or the whole host of the 

members of the community. The Sanskrit words 
far?!* and must have been first used by the 

educated few, educated in Sanskrit; but in course 
of a very short time it must have come to bo 
used by the ordinary folk and attained currency in the 
general public, on account of its connotative merit. 
The language of the ordinary folk being Kanarese, farci* 

and * farfo:, and more prob ably the latter, must have 

*Tt may be noted that even now in some places people 
use the word “fawrc ( ©oririogdo )»f 0 r Ling&yatas. 
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assumed the form of t&urct, a ct53 word, a class of words 
of the Kanarese language. The word ,l TiflRcT * thus 
seems to be a word of conventional grouth. Such is 
our explanation, though we cannot quote in authority 
any explanation given of it in books of past times- 
We are alone responsible for it, whatever may the 
truth in it and whatever may the merits or demerits 
in it, though such seems to be the truth. And we may 
repeat tho words of the learned gentleman, mutatis 
mutandis “ After the word is established in the fore- 
going to be a word of conventional growth as a 
word, there is no ground for any body to ask for its 
occurrence in books of past times, for the simple season 
that its use at present is proof enough of its use in the 
past. Explanation of a word, as being a word of con- 
ventional grouth, is sufficient to prove that it is a 
word conventionally grown out of a Sanskrit word- 
The disputant cannot now say that it is not so, unless 
and unlit he successfully disproves it. ” 

There is another reason why the word “ Ling&yata * 
is to be used in preference to the word “ Veerashaiva ”. 
The words Ling&yata and Veerashaiva are neither 
coextensive nor convertible, though they look so. In a 
way “ Veerashaiva ” is more extensive and a genus. 
The word “ Ling&yata f ’ is less extensive and a species. 
The former is more extensive and a genus, because it 
includes within its fold the amiRTs, who form a class or 
a community, though a small community mostly found 
in Telgu districts. “ Lingayata ” is a species and less 
extensive, because it does not include within its fold the 
«rrcjwrrs, who call themselves Veerashaivas and not Lingft- 
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yatas. They are a small sect or a subsect of Yoera- 
shaivas; and they -prof ess 'and practise arid 

the creed of Yeer&shaivism-or Lingayatism, and profess 
and practise in addition - §• of "Hindus and 

Hinduism. ' They wear on their bodies Linga and also 
the saered thread. They retairi'some of the Brahmanic 
r ites and repeat ursfsfftfa and follow all • Brahmanical 
sixteen sw-rris like 5 ^*, riwarwJR and others', which are 
tabooed from the Yeerashaiva creed. 

In short if the real r eligion, the real Veerashaiva'rolig 1 
ion, is to be understood it comes to be understood as sriV 
and and neither more nor less. Aiid 
this aspect -of the religion and the whole aspect including 
the^Ni^ttfs (fivefold code of life) and (sixty three 

rules of-daily conduct ) is better expressed and unfolded 
by ‘ Lingayatism ’ and the follower is hotter expressed 
by ‘ Lipg&yata. It is . to be understood that whenever 
the words Yeerashaiva and V eera shaivism, and Linga- 
yata and Lingayatism, are used in thoso pages,, they 
are used as coextensive and convertible terms and , as 
exclusive of the Aritdhya.s- 

(b) Shaivism arid Veerashaivism. 

. Yeerashaiva is a particular Shaiva,- distinguished 
from other- Shaivas;. and Yeerashivism is a division or 
subdivision of. Shaivism. Yeerashaivas form a section 
of the Sh$iv% world, and Veerashaivism forms a species 
of Shaivism, • ,-tlp.Qugh; an integral -and distinct park. of it; 
The word , 4ft prefi xed., .to ■ ‘Shaiva 2 , makes, the -whole 

§ See “ Castes and Tribes of Mysore ”, vol. II,* page 32. 
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distinction and is intended- for making the whole 
distinction, and is elaborately explained in various 
ways. That makes Yeerashaivism a distinct religious 
entity. That Veerashaivism is a distinct religious 
entity and that the Lingayata- community is a distinct 
religious continuity, will be vindicated and proved later, 
so that .Veerashaivism deserves to be counted and 
mentioned along with other major religions of the 
world. It will suffice here to state the relation between 
Shaivism and Veerashaivism to show that Veerashaivi- 
sm has grown out of Shaivism and made itself so 
distinct a part as to be on par with other religions of 
the world, though unfortunately, Veerashaivism or- the 
religion of the Lingayatas is the least known religion, 
for reasons that will be noted further on in a relevant 
section. . 

Shaivas and Veerashaivas have something In 
common but differ so widely in other vital mattors 
that they stand on a different level altogether and the 
something common oomes to be obscured largely. 
Thus Shaivism is the background of Veerashaivism 
that forms the foreground. The thing, common to both 
Shaivas and Veerashaivas or Lingayata, is the God- 
head or Moreover the idea of the deity at 

the bottom of the Universe, created, protected and 
reabsorbed by the deity, the idea of the' deity as the 
cosmic principle and - spirit, evolving the Universe, 
involmng the Universe into itself curd -over 

the Universe, is the common ground which both 
Shaivism , and Veerashaivism stand' Hore ends the 
common ground, though there are some other ‘things 
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common to both like and uw. But those 

also differ so widely in their relation to other things in 
the system of their religious practices. In short the deity 
and the broad philosophical interpretation of the working 
of the deity in cosmogony and the reabsorption of the 
Universe into the deity by the deity is what forms the 
common principle and common ground of the mooting 
of the two. In other respects; in respect of the methods 
of attaining final beatitude ( the whole called the 
religious practice ), in respect of spiritual practices for 
spiritual culture of individuals, in respect of sociology 
and the broad basis of society or the basic principles 
of society, they differ so widely that they bifurcate 
and stand on a different level altogether never to moot. 
However there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
Veerashaivism has grown out of Shaivism- And to 
understand how Veerashaivism has evolved or grown 
oufr of Shaivism, study historically its growth and 
development in the proper- perspective, and to under- 
stand the scripture and religious literature common to 
both and peculiar to both, it is indispensable to study 
and trace the growth of Shaivism historically. r JPo tins, 
therefore, we now turn; beoaus&this is as much neces- 
sary as it is to understand the background well to be 
enabled to understand the foreground equally well, 

It 

Pre-Aryan Dravidian Civilization. 

All scholars unanimously hold that there was no 
high form of civilization in ancient India before the 
coming of Aryans to India. The people that inhabited 
India before the immigration of Aryans were almost 
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barbarians leading a life of nomads/^ ft has been the 
fashion of scholars to give credit to Aryans for all that 
was best in India and for the splendour and glory that 
was once Ind. Beligion, philosophy, and literature in atl 
forms were all due to the activities of Aryans after they, 
entered India, settled there, and made it their home. It, ( 
has been, moreover, asserted that the Aryans, whenever 
and from wherever they entered India through north* 
western passes were already a civilised people and were in 
possession of a form of civilization, which they brought, 
to India and which became the basis of the civilization, 
that later flourished in all branches in that dazzling form, 
that has been the cultural heritage of India* *“ Hitherto, 
it has commonly been supposed that the pre-Aryan 
peoples of India were on an altogether lower plane of 
civilization than their Aryan conquerors; that to the latter.' 
they were much what the helots were to the Spartans, or 
Slavs to their Byzantine overlords — a race so servile and 
degraded, that they were commonly known as Dasas or 
slaves. The picture of them gleaned from the hymns .of, 
Rigveda was that of black-skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, 
as different from the fair Aryans in physical aspect as; 
they were in speech and religion, though at the same time' 
it was evident that they must have been rich in cattle* 
good fighters, and possessed of many forts in which they 
defended themselves against the invaders. These “ forts’ 1 , 
however, were explained away by Vedic scholars as being 
no mpre than occasional places of refuge— simple earth- 
works, that is to say, surrounded, may be, by palra$Wft 
or rough stone walls; for, seeing that the Aryans 

•Marshall’s preface to* Mohenjo-Daro and Indus civilization. 
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selyes were still in the village state and that, their society 
was, in. other respects correspondingly primitive, it .was 
deemed impossible that the older races, of India— the 
contemptible, outcast Dasas-could already, have been living 

in well-built cities or fortresses, or in other respects have 
attained a higher state of culture. Mentally, physically, 
socially, and religiously, their inferiority to their conquerors 
was taken for granted, and little or no credit was given 
them for the achievements of Indian civilization. Never 
for a moment it was supposed that five thousand years 
ago, before ever the Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and 
Sind; if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an 
advanced and singularly uniform civilization of their own, 
closely, akin but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt ”. 

■ That India was peopled by Dravidians before the 
immigration of Aryans into India has , been admitted by 
all, with the exception of the great Sanskrit scholar, Muir, 

whose explanation of Indo-Aayan origin of DravidianB will 
he given presently. But who were the Dravidians and how 
they thrived there is a knotty problem that defies attempts 
at a satisfactory solution. And it is also commonly held 
by scholars of ethnology and antiquity that even Dravidi- 
ans were immigrants that entered India and settled there 
side by side with the aborigines, who were later driven to 
take shelter in' mountain fastnesses, where they are still 
seen as bill tribes. Various are the theories propounded 
by different scholars about the origin of Dravidians 'as 
follows: — 

(a) * Muir holds that ‘‘ Among the Dasyn tribes, 
which, according to the Aitareya Brabmana, were 
descended from Rishi Viswamitr.a, are mentioned the 

* Muir’s Sanskrit texts VoJ. II, Sec. 5, P. 422, 
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Audhras. Manu specifies the Dravidas as among the 
tribes, which . had once been Ksbatriyas, but had sunk into 
the condition of Vrishalas ( Shudras ) from the extinction 
of sacred rites and the absence of the Urahmins. In like 
manner the Cholas and Eeralas are stated in the Harivansha 
to have once been deprived of their social and religious 
position by king Sagara. In the same way, . it , appears 
that several Puranas, the Vayn, Matsya, Agni, and 

Brahma, claim an Aryan descent for the southern races 
by making their progenitors or eponyms Pandya, Karnata, 
Cbola, and Kerala to be descendants of Dushyanta, the 
adopted son of Turvasu; a prince of the lunar line of 
Kshatriyas. Turvasu, the Puranas say, was appointed by 
his father to rule over the south-east.- Thus the 
Harivansha relates, Yayati, the son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, 
divided it into five portions for his sons. This wise king 
placed Turvasu over the south-east region. According 
to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most others of 
Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s 
request that he should exchange his condition of youthful 
vigour for his father’s decrepitude, and was in conscequence 

cursed by the old man. The Mahabharata I, 3473 gives 
the following particulars of the curse: — since tbou, though 
born from within me, dost not give me . up thy youth, 
therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou fool shalt 
be King over those degraded men who live like the mixed 
castes, who marry in the inverse order of the classes, and 
who eat flesh. Thou shalt rule over those wicked 
Mlenchchas who commit adultery with their preceptor’s 
wives; perpetrate nameless offences; and follow the practices 
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of brutesl The Andhras, Dravidas, Oholas, and Keralas, 
who have been mentioned in the foregoing pages as' 
degraded Kshatriyas, or as descedants of the adopted son 
of Turvas'u, were the inhabitants of Telingana, of the 
central and the southern parts of the Coromandel coast or 
the Tamil country, and of Malabar respectively Thus 
in the opinion of this great Sanskrit Scholar Dravidians 
were an offspring of Aryans after they entered India and 
propagated their race there. But little credit can be given 
to this explanation of Dravidian origin. For, a people, 
that descended from the Aryans, could not have developed 
a language of their own, the Dravidian language, altogether 
distinct from Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan people, 
from whom they have been said to have descended. It 
would be quite reasonable and proper to hold that they 
inherited the Sanskrit language from their fore-fathers, if 
they were really the descendants of the Aryan people. 

As opposed to Muir’s theory .of the Indo-Aryan origin 
of Dravidians, the following theories propounded by 
different, scholars about Dravidians and their entrance into 
India, may be noted. 

• (a) The Indo- African- Austral origin of Dravidians 
and their immigration into India via Lemuria. According 
to this theory of Huxley and others and supported by 
Keene and Morris, it-is said that once the Indian Ocean was 
a continent and was called Lemuria- It extended from 
M adagascar- to Malaya Archipelago, connecting south India, 
with Africa and Australia. Later the continent submerged 
under water long long ago, f Mr. Oldha m also concludes. 

f Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, VoTl, 
p. xxiv. 1 ’ 
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from close affiuities between plants aud animals iu Africa 
and India at a very remote period that there was once a 
continuous stretch of dry land connecting India and Africa- 
I,b is held that before the submergence cf this, continent 
Dravidians entered ludia from the south. Moreover the 
aborigines of Australia have been associated with Dravidians 
by many ethnologists; and the affinity between them has 
been based § upon some common words employed by both 
and upon the boomerang used by them- But Sir W- Turner 
turns down this theory and says that there is no affinity 

between the Dravidians and the Australians from comparison 
of their crania- 

(b) * Sir William Hunter holds that Tibeto-Burmans. 
and Kolarians entered India by the North-eastern passes 
and “ the Dravidians, or the third stock, seem, generally 
speaking, on the other hand, to have found their way into 
the Punjab by the North-western passes. They now inhabit 
the southern part of the three-sided table land, as far dawn 
as Cape Camorin, the southernmost point of. India. It 
appears as if the two streams, namely the Kolarians from 
the North-east and Dravidians from the North-west,' had 
converged and crossed each other in. Qentral- India. The 
Dravidians proved the stronger and broke up the Kolarians? 
and thrust aside their fragments to east and west. The 

Dravidians then rushed forward in a mighty body to the 
south. * • , , , 

§ The aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia, 
use almost the Bame words for I, thou, he., we, you,, etc- as 
the Dravidian fishermen on the Madras coast, and resemble 
in' other ways the Madras hill tribes, as in the use of their 
national weapon, the boomerang. ■ (•*• The Indian Empire, 
p- 105- ) * Ibid p- 103. 
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( c ) The theory of Elamite origin of Dravidians says 
that India was first in occupation of two hordes of Elamite 
invaders, one coming by the sea-route of the Persian gulf, 
and the other following the land -route through Bolan 
pass. The first settled on the westcoast of India and the 
other occupied North India. Thus * Ragozin says in hi d 
Vedic India ‘‘ The connection between the Dravidians of 
the Northern and Western India and the first Babylonian 
Empire, — the Babylonia of Shumiro-Accads, before the 
advent of Semites— becomes less surprising when we realize 
that there is between them something more than chance 
relations, that they were in fact of the same race and stock 
—that which is broadly designated as Turanian. Philology 
points that way, for Dravidian languages are agglutinative; 
craniology will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at the 
Grondh. types and the turbaned head of Tell-Loh will show 
the likeness in features and shape. But even more con- 
vincing is the common sacred symbol— the Serpent, the 
emblem of the worship of the earth, with its mystery, its 
wealth and its forces. The Accadian supreme god Ea was 
worshipped as the holiest shrine at Eridhu under the form 
of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the centre from which the 
Chaldean civilization started and spread, so the serpent 
symbol was accepted as that of the race and its religion ”. 
This theory seems to have been based on the Pauranik 
myths of deluge and the Ark common to India and Elam. 

(d) The theory of diffusion, that is, the theory of the 
diffusion of culture from Egypt to Sumer, Elam, and thence 
to other countries. J Prof. W. J. Perry says that Egypt ! 

* v edic India, pp. 308, 809. J Growth of civilization p. 53. ' 



Was the first home of civilization, that the Egyptians Were 
the first to develop a civilization that was the source of 
civilization in other surrouuding countries for many 
centuries. The culture of Sumer and Elam was Egyptian 
in origin- According to this school the Dravidians were 
a branch of Mediterranean race. The exponents of 
diffusion school base their conclusions on the resemblance 
between the Mediterranean people and the Dravidians in 

shape of skull, colour, texture of hair, colour of eyes, and 
features and the build. 

+ Prof. Fleure thinks that immigrants akin to the 
Mediterraneans, Hamitic and the Semitic, may well have 
brought to India many improvements lifting men above 
merely hunting stage and even giving the beginnings of 
agriculture... not less than a thousand years before the 
coming of the Aryans and that Dravidian culture was the 
result. $Dr. Hall of the British Museum also says “ With 
our present evidences, the Dravidians look like being a 
Mediterranean people, coming out of Crete and passing 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where they were 
in close touch with Sumerians and Elpmites; and possibly 
these latter were related to them and the Cretans. Then 
they came by the southern part of the Iranian plateau into 
Sindh, whence they came into the interior of India. This 
must have happened long before 3000 B. C.... India is thus 
linked more closely than ever to the Western world 
through both the Aryans and the Dravidians * Some 
words, common to Brsthui dialect spoken in Baluchistan 
and Tamil, are also taken in evidence of Dravidians 
entering India through north-western passes. Dr. Hall' 
makes a counter suggestion also as will be noted later. 

+ Noted by Slater in his “ Dravidian Element in 
Indian culture * p, 40. 

$' Quoted by R. Narasinhachar in his *' History of 
Kanarese Literature’ 1 p . 12. 

2-3 
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The long and short of all those theories of Dravi- 
dian element in the Indian population is that Dravi- 
dians like their successors, the Aryans, wore immigrants 
bringing with them a sort of civilization; that the West, 
according to the majority of different schools, was the 
cradle of civilization; and that no credit could bo given . 
to India for being the home of civilization, which was 
twice imported into India by Dravidian and Aryan, 
immigrants at different times. These theories, based 
as they are on strong and almost incontrovertible 
evidence, seem to have sprung, it seems, from 0110 basic 
misconception— that India could give no scope climati- 
cally or economically for autochthones to spring into 
existence and develop their own civilization by degrees 
from the lowest to the highest form. Hence the 
aborigines, whoever they might be, were a low class of 
human beings and who were, therefore, twice superseded 
later by intruders from outside. 

. It is altogether a great puzzle to soe that India, 
with her fertile lands, with her wonderful wealth of 
minarels underground, with a very rich variety of fauna 
and flora overground, with her climate local in some 
respects but -continental in others, and thus eminently 
fitted to be a nursing ground for a people to make their 
first appearance, thrive in all stages of life, and to 
evolve a culture of their own in situ } should yet depend 
upon outsiders to come and evolve; a culture there. It 
is strange, indeed, that it did n.ot strike scholars, that 
India Could well afford a stimulus to the slow growth 
of social and rdigious life of her autochthones under 
the beneficent ' influence of physical environment and 
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reaction of geographical causes. Says J Ragozin “ the 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred from 
the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and indege- 
nous plants which have been just briefly touched upon 
and a great many more, there is scarcely a variety of 
fruit tree, timber tree, food plant, or ornamental plant 
that Europe and the temperate regions of Asia oan 
boast, but makes its home in India and thrives there. 
The cause of such extraordinary exuberanoe is not far 
to seek; it lies in the great variety of climates, which 
in India range through the entire scale from the hottest 

tropical to moderately warm and even cold The same 

variety, and for the same reasons, marks the animal 
creation of fauna of the Indian continent, both wild 

and domestic Even so brief and cursory a review of 

India’s physical traits and resources would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, for 
ages, has been pre-eminently associated with the name.” 
It, therefore, requires no stretch of imagination to 
understand that India could well be and was the home 
of a people to spring into existence and' develop a 
culture of their own in the midst of her congenial 
climate or climates and encouraging geographical condi- 
tions. It is, thus, no wonder that in the light of recent 
researches some scholars come forward and assert that 
Dravidians were the autochones of India and evolved a 
civilization of their own gradually in all • evolutionary 
stages and ages of early man’s life In direct contradic- 
tion of all foregoing theories it is said by § •Govinda- 
charya Swami “ Hence we shall not be far wrong if we 

Yedic India, chap. I. § Indian Antiquary 1911, p. 118,. 
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infer that south India gave a refuge to the survivors of 
the deluge, that the culture developed in Lemuria was 
carried to south India after its submergence, 

and that south India after its submergence, 

was probably the cradle of the post-diluvian human 
race. As the centre of gravity of the Dravidian people, 
as determined by the density of population, lies some- 
where about Mysore, south of India must be considered 
as the home of these people, whence they might have 
spread to the North 

* Dr. Chatterji says “ It would be established, 
provided Hall’s theory of Sumerian origin be true, that 
civilization first arose in India and was probably 
associated with the primitive Dravidians. Then it was 
taken to Mesopotamia to become the source of Babylo- 
nian and other anoient cultures, which form tho basis 
of modern civilization 

t Mr. P. T. Shrinivas Iyangar asserts “ The pageant 
of Indian history is the grandest that the history of 
any country can offer. The history of India began 
when man first appeared on the globe. Since then, the 
Indian people alone of the peoples of the various 
countries of the earth have been progressing without 
interruption in handicraft, physical sciences applied to 
manual industries, art work on wood, stone and ivory, 
social amelioration and religious experience- The 
civilization of India alone has progressed for countless 
millenniums without being prematurely choked out of 
existence by the desiccation of soil or the drying up of 

* Modern Review, Dec, 1924. t The stone Age in 
India — Introduction. 
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the nobler springs of human action, by the spread of 
malaria or the moral decadence of the people Proofs 
are not wanting to show that man made his first 
appearance in India, as elsewhere, and gradually 
progressed so as to reach the height of civilization that 
has been the cultural heritage of Indian people of the 
present day, the civilization, which with the activities 
of the of Aryans after their immigration has been the 
composite civilization. From the biological approach 

to the evolution of human beings India, J It is said by 
Rev* E. 0. James “ It is quite within the bounds of 
probability that further research in the neighbourhood 
of the Siwalik ( Sap&dalaksha ) hills in Northern India 
will reveal one more of the tertiary forerunners of the 
apes and man. Palaeopithicus ( i. e. ancient ape ) may 
be cited as an example from the pleiocene of the Siwalik 
hills of a generalized type of extinct ape related to the 
Chimpanzee, the Gorilla, and the Gibbon, with upper 
premolars resembling those of man After the 
appearance of the book scholars making scientific 

investigation visited Siwalik hills and arrived at the 
conclusion that Northern India was probably the first 
home of man. But information about the condition of 
man in the dim ages of the past, i. e. the pre-historic 
times, can be gathered only by the material relics of 
man’s workmanship, called artefacts, such as tools, 

weapons, pottery, and tombs, which have survived froth 
those remote past times and have been collected and 

carefully preserved by scholars, interested in pre-historic 
antiquities with a view to piece together man’s history 
and his gradual progress. 

{ Introduction to Anthropology, 1919, pp. 61-63, 




Man’s origin and appearance on the globe has 
been a mystery that baffles attempts at a satisfactory 
scientific solution. But when he made his first appear- 
ance he was little better than other animals, with 
the difference that he was, and has been, blessed with 
superior intelligence, which makes the whole difference 
between him and other animals. His first concern was, 
like that of other animals, to find food to satisfy hunger 
a primary animal demand. It is this demand of hunger 
and man’s attempts at satisfying the demand as 
easily as possible has been the prime cause of man’s 
progress and advancement. He had first to invent 
tools for easy procuration of food, and then to invent 
weapons to protect himself from animal, and human 
foes. Gradually as he advanced he invented the art 
of making pottery for the convenience of life for 
storage. and cooking food. Later he must have concei- 
ved the idea of disposing of the dead. First he must 
have left exposed the dead bodies on the earth and 
then he must have begun the burying of tho dead, 
from which arose the idea of tombs. Thus says Rev- 
H- Q. James, t “ Homo primogenius was probably at 

first mainly a vegetarian, It can be pretty safely 

assumed judging from the teeth of the earliest skulls 
and from the lack of implements, that prior to the 
Chellean age ( the'lowest palaeolithic Age ) primeval 
man was' chiefly a vegetarian, except for flesh as was 
furnished by small animals", t Later he says “ By 
assuming the erect attitude man became differentiated 
from all other animals by being free to pick up and 

+ Introduction to Authropoldgy pp.- 65 - 67 . 
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hold or throw stones, etc., an accomplishment of the 
greatest value in the daily quest of food. With a piece 
of flint he could pound up his roots, berries etc., 
scrape with a similar weapon the skins of the animals 
he had killed, dig holes in the ground for store-houses, 
or increase the warmth of his hut, and in later times 
could hollow out trees to make canoes. In. short, 
flint or perhaps, a bone implement, was used for 
every thing for which a tool was used. At first a 
stone haphazardly picked up no doubt served for many 
purposes.” t So also says B. B. Foote t( At first a stone 
haphazardly picked up no doubt served for many 
purposes. Monkeys have been observed to use stones 
for cracking nuts, etc., and therefore there is no defi- 
nitely human mental activity in the performance of 
such an act. But us soon as he appeared, it was not 
long before he discovered that a shaped implement 
was moro practical than an unshaped one, and he 
began flaking his tools to the desired proportions, 
The earliest tools must have been made by flaking or 
hammering a piece of gravel with another Stone to 
improvo its shape and adapt it for use-” So man, when 
he began his career on the globe, began to manufacture 
tools and artefacts for himself which form the best 
evidence of man’s presence in a particular place on t{ie 
earth and- his progress. Tools and other things tell an 
eloquent tale of man’s history of pre-historic times; • 

^Indian prc-historic&protO'historicAntiquities, pp.67-71* 




■ Archaeologists are agreed that nascent civilisation 
of man arose and developed by successive stages and 
divide pre-historic times broadly into four periods or 
Ages (1) Palaeolithic Age or that of the old rough stono 
tools (2) Neolithic Age or that of the new smooth stone 
tools (3) Bronze Age or that of bronze tools (4) and Iron 
Age or that of iron tools. If enough materials of these 
different stages and Ages are found in India there will be 
no scope for doubting that civilization arose in India 
and developed there by stages, and she had no cause to 
look to the face of other countries for importing civiliza- 
tion or culture. That this is so is amply borne out by 
tHe pre-historic finds’ collected so far and kept in 
museums. 

Before tools and artefacts of pre-historic antiquities 
ate noted, it will be proper here to note the places 
where these tools and artefacts, particularly of palaeoli- 
thic Age, are found. Scholars ongaged in collecting 
early human artefacts in India arrive at the conclusion 
that man first appeared in and has since then occupied 
the eidge of Deccan plateau. This will be evident if the 
places, where these tools and artefacts have been dis- 
, covered? are noted on the map of india. A study of the 
map of palaeolithic sites ”, says R. B. Foote, * “ shows 
that the several peoples concerned were widely distri- 
buted over the countr y, except in the . mountain and 

* R. B. Foote, Indian pre-historic and proto-historic 
antiquities, p. 36. 
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great forest regions of the west peninsula, in which so fat 
as my experience goes, no traces have been found of 
palaeolithic race or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distribution 
of the rocks yieldiug materials suited for their respective 
implements. Thus there are far more numerous traces of 
the palaeolithic race the great quartizite-yielding groups 
forming the Cuddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper 
Gondwana system in the Chigleput ( Madras ), North 
Arcot and Nellore districts, than in other regions. In 
diminishing quantities traces of palaeolithic man are found 
to the northward of Kistna valley, where quartzite 
becomes a much less common rock. So also to the south- 
ward of Palar valley where quartzite becomes a rare 
material; to the westward on the Deccan plateau, where 
the stone chippers finding no quartzites in the Bellary 
district had recourse to the batided jasper haematite rocks 
of the Dharwar system; and further north in the valley of 
Kistna where recourse was bad in one instance to hard 
siliceous limestone. ” So also Mr. P. T. Shrinivas 
Iyangar says $ " Palaeoliths have been chiefly found in 
south India. The Kurnool district has yielded abundant 
palaeolithic remains. Considerable areas of the coastal 
regions of the Guntur and Nellore districts contain relics 
of man’s hand- work. So too, the hills, maidans, and 
scrub jungles of the Cuddapah district. The Chingleput 
and North Arcot districts have yielded innumerable pala- 
eolithic tools. In the Dharwar and Bijapur districts— the 
southern Mahratta country— all sorts of implements 

$ The Stone Age in India, p. 8. 
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of the old stone Age have been picked up- A single 
specimen of the Narmada valley ( Central provinces ) 
furnishes decisive contemporaneity with extinct vertebrate 
fauna- In the Godavari valley ( Warangal division of the 
Hyderabad state ) has been found an old factory of palaeoli- 
thic tools. A few implements have been found scattered 
in central India and Rajputana and almost none in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa- This proves that from earliest times 
man flourished in the edge of the Deccan plateau.” Quartzite 
was the most suitable material for making tools; and by 
far the greater number of palaeoliths that have been dis- 
covered so far in southern India have been made of quart- 
zites, which are metamorphosed sandstones, the metamor- 
phosis consisting of the introduction and deposition of 
secondary silica, iD crystalline continuity with the rolled 
quartz-grains of the original sandstone- ” But R- B. Foote 
remarks + ‘"’North of the valley of the Palar river, it was 
far and away the most plentiful material; the great shingle- 
beds of different ages of the Jurassic rocks ( The Rajmahal 
series), the Sripermabur and Sattiyavedu series, afford 
inexhaustible and widespread supplies of splendid shingle, 
which the palaeolithic folk seem to have preferred greatly 
to masses of quartzites broken off from the vast beds of 
that rock, which gives to enormous scarps which figure so 
strikingly in the Cuddapah and Rurnool systems, as seen 
in the Nagari mountains and the Vellikonda andNallamalai 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats But West of longitude 
77-30 W- true quartzite, he remarks further on t “ is not 
found in any quantity and the old stone chippers had to 


* Wadia, Geology of India, p. 72 . -f Op- cit. p. 9- 
tOp- cit- p- 77* 
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content themselves, unless prepared to take a long perilous 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, which 
in Bellary district was the more siliceous varieties of the 
haematite quartzite, which forms such huge beds in the 
Dharwar system to which belong the hill ranges in the 
centre and the western part of the district* It lent itself 
by no means so well to being worked into implements as 
the true quartzite, but still the old workers managed to turn 
out useful axes and other tools* ” 

Mr. P. T* Sbrinivas Iyangar discusses how the Deecan 
or Peninsular India was quite suitable for. man’s earty 
habitation and his activities towards progress. # fle says 
“ On the one hand we may discuss which part of the earth 
was best fitted to support primitive man in fairly large 
numbers when he first arose in ancient times. He could 
surely not have inhabited tbe bleak mountain tops of the 
Himalayas where man even now cannot live; nor could he 
have inhabited the dense forests that clothe the lower levels 
of the Himalayan mountains or the equally thick jungle 
regions called Dandakaranyam, which in those days 
stretched from where the Indo-Gangetic plain ended 
to within a few miles of Cape Camorin. The innei? 
recesses of the tropical jungle, even today, many milleni** 
urns after man learnt to conquer nature 1 and to utilize or 
transcend the conditions of his environment, continue to be un-* 
healthy for human habitation and too thickly infested with 
animal and vegetable monsters for feeble man to flourish- 
there. Nor could early man have inhabited the great river 


# The Stone-Age in India, pp. 3, 4, 
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valleys of ancient India. In early days the beds of rivers 
were much broader and higher than they are now and 
the regions adjoining then far too marshy. The great 
Indo-Gangetic plain, however fitted to maintain a teeming 
population now that the rivers have hollowed a deep bed 

for themselves and man has drained the soil for thousand 
of years and learnt to .raise several kinds of crops, 
must have been in the far off past too much without, 
cavert to afford primitive man shelter against the animal 
foes both huge and small and too much water-logged to 
be fit for men to live and grow there- Man, therefore, 
most probably rose and grew in the comparatively narrow 
strip of coast between the jungle and the Indian ocean. 
Here the land is of moderate heignt above sea-level - r 
the jungle was too thin to enable early man’s animal 
foes to infest it in large numbers; he could find shelter 
in bushes and on tops of trees. The climate then was 
equable as it is now; the atmospheric conditions did not 
require that his skin comparatively denuded of hair 
needed any protection in the form of dress which be had 
to provide for himself with, when later he spread to less 
favourable climates- The soil, not far from river valleys, 
retained enough water to meet the wants of early man 
who for want of pots could not live very far from sources 

of water supply The fruits and nuts which formed the 

main portion of his diet were available in plenty in the 
fringes of Dandakaranyam. The fact that primitive 
representatives of the four existing types of anthropoid 
apes — the Gorilla and the chimpanzee, the Gibbon and the 
Orang-outang — have been discovered in southern India 
proves that here man ought to have risen and flourished 
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in ancient times. The environment that suited 
these apes must have saited also early man.” Therefore 
it is seen from the material for tools and implements and 
from the sites of tools and implements south or Penin- 
sular India was the home of man when he first rose there.” 

# J* C. Brown divides tools and implements of Pala- 
eolithic Age in India <l into three types, namely, bouchers, 
which correspond to the English “ Celt "...palaeoliths, in 
which I included the axe and the cleaver-like forms. ..and 
discoid forms. ” But $ Foote holds that ten distinct forms 
of tools can be recognized. He says tf The palaeolithic 
forms are at least ten in number, clearly designed for 
different purposes- The leading shapes are pointed ovals. 
...These show considerable differences in the proportion of 
their width to length and have all sharp edges all round 
which would prevent their being used in the unprotected 
hand. They were in all probability fitted into cloven 
handles and securely lashed with guts or stripes of wet 
hide or strong vegetable fibre; but no type of hafting was 
preserved in the deposits in which the implements came to 
be buried ". The ten forms of tools are (1) axes, of which 
four forms have been found — la) pointed oval (b) oval 
(c) square edged, called the Madras type (d) oblique-edged, 
called the guillotine type; (2) spears — (a) narrow type 

(b) broad based type; (3) digging tools, pointed with thick 
pebble butts; (4) circular instruments, hurling stones with 
sharp edges all round, the prototype of Vishnu’S disk; 

(5) choppers, pointed oval with sharp edge on one side only ; 

(6) knives, long narrow flakes with parallel sharp edges; 

(7) scrapers; (8) cores; (9) hamm er-stones; (10) strike-a-lighta* 

* Catalogue of pre-historic antiquities in the Indian Museum. 
| Op. Cit. pp. 9, 10. 
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“§ Traces of Magdalenian settlements, belonging to 
the close of the Palaeolithic Age have been discovered in 
the great Billa Surgam cave in the Knrnool district. 
Besides bones of extinct and existing animals, a number 
of pre-bistoric objects including pendants made of teeth, 
and a few carved bones were found there. Other caves in 
the great limestone areas of the Kurnool, Cuddapah, and 
Dharwar systems still await the search of the investigator.” 

Drawings and pointings of men and animals of men, 
carrvings in horn and engravings on stone made by palaeo- 
lithic artists have been found in French and 
Swiss caves; but none such are found in India 
except the pendants made of teeth found in the 
Billa Surgan cave of the Kurnool district. In this connection 
| Foote remarks it would be unsafe to concelde that none 
had been produced by the old people who were possessed 
of burins, or engraving tools, similar to those used by 
the- palaeolithic artists who draw the wonderful pictures 
of man and his contemporary animals referred to above. 
Similar drawings may have been made by the Indians, 
and have been destroyed by those ubiqutous destroyers 
of many human artefacts, the termites, which are known 
to have attacked and damaged human crania in ancient 
Egyption graves. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Indian insect ravagers may have done the same, and 
have annihilated the carvings and drawings made by 
the old- people of this country on bone and ivory..... ..It 

I think, far from improbable that other caves than in, 
Bills Surgan and Oyerrazari Gabbi g roups may exist in 

§ P. T. S. Iyangar, Stone Age in India, rTlZ 
| Op. cit. 188-9- 



the great limestone o£ the Cuddapah and Kurnool systems 
and their more westerly equivalents of Bhima and Kaladgi 
series. Search should be made all our those lime stone 
areas for caves that were unknown to the geological 
surveyors for they had to get over such large tracts of country 
at great speed, that they easily might have missed caves 
iu thickly juugled valleys, and many important caves may 
be unknown to the local natives* Caves may be hidden 
to a strange extent, by the falling in of the rocks over 
their entrance or mouths. That the old people might have 
possessed pigments, wherewith to produce , coloured 
paintings if they desired to do so, is a well-known fact 
and in several places many varieties of coloured clays 
and ochers are in large quantities* A very interesting example 
of such a site occurs along the west boundary of the 
Dharwar rock, which are exposed in the scarp of Raman 
Drug (ought to be Raman Durg) hills in Bellary district; 
the series of clay schists here met with contains examples 
of red of several shades green dark, and light blackish and 
other intermediate tints”. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the life of 
the people in the Dcccan during the Placolithic Age was. 
similar to that of the Palaeolithic people in other parts 
of tho world* 

Now about the Neolithic Age, which succeeded the 
palaeolithic Ago. Tho tools and implements of the Neoli- 
thic Age in India, found and displayed in museums, 
are more various and numerous. This is as it ought 
to be in tho advanced stage of man’s life on the earth, 
*Twelve types of oelts with sides of different shapes, 

* Tho Stone Age in India pp. 30-31. 
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sis 'types of chisels, square, triangular etc., Three of 
hammers, two' of adzes, anvils, corn-crushers, cylinder's, 
discs, hammers Stones, horns, mace-heads, mealing 
places on rocks in' situ, two types of mealing stones, 
two of mealing troughs, mortars, mullers ( for grinding 
powders on slab ), net sinkers, pestles, pivot-stones, 
powders, polishing grooves, slabs for grinding, slick- 
stones ( used to put a gloss upon the surface of cloth 
while still on the loom ), stone vessels, of steatite, 
tally-stones, thumb-stones ( made to fit the hand and 
used for flaking ), whet-stones, palettes for rouge 
pencils of Steatite', phalli, besides beads of many typos, 
buttons, human and animal figurines, marbles ( toys ; ), 
pendants, and fire-drills — all of polished Stones, have 
been so far discovered. Of polished artefacts wc have 
. tough anvils, three types of arrowheads, bone-splitters, 
two types of burins, six types of cores, flakers, knives, 
lance-head’s, lancets, mallets, potting stone for potters, 
saws, scalpels, three types of scrapers, ' sling-stones, 
spokeshaves, and wedges, and also selected Stones of 
many Ends for various purposes. This long list excludes 
the wooden tools, of which they must have had a large 
variety and which have not survived. ” Mon of this 
age made their polished tools of trap-rocks, a material 
tougher 'and' more tenacious than quartzite and amena- 
ble to better' polish. “Neolithic men,” § says Foote 
“ did not, except possibly in very rare cases, make 
their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken 
rock, but sought about on the trap dykes whenco they 
procured their work material,' for fragm ents of rock of 

§ Op. Cit. pp. 59-60. 



suitable size and shape formed by convenient disposi- 
tion of the joint planes, or shrinkage cracks set up in 
all igneous rocks when cooling from a highly heated 
condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of rocks 
were of very great assistance to the stone-clippers as 
they enabled them to form their several implements 
with very much loss labour than if they had to reduce 
large pieces of broken rock to the comparatively small 
size of the axes, adzes, and hammers in general demand 
by their non-tool making neighbours E. B. Foote 
has recorded an interesting description of several 
neolithic settlements and implement factories in 
southern India. One such is found on the Kapagallu 
( Peacock’s ) hill near Bellary, about vhich he says 
*“ The castellated summit of the Kupgal offered to its 
inhabitants several lino rock shelters of which they 
availod thomsolves gladly- One reason and probably 
the principal one for the special attraction of celt 
.makers to the Kupgal was the existence of a great dyke 
.of dioritic traps which traverses the hill axially in a 
,N. W. by W. direction. This dyke furnished the stone 
workers with an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
material of two sorts, tho. coarse black diorite and the 
.fine-grained pale green-grey to drab-trap which occurB 
in lenticular masses, of ten of large size, included in 

.the great diorite dyke tho celts and other polished 

implements are met with in different stages ,,of manu- 
facture ( First the implement ) was chipped into 

form roughly ( It was ) advanced a stage by 

“ pecking ”, that is, breaking down the angles of the 

* Op- pit. pp. 84, 85. • 
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'different ‘ chippings with a sharp-pointed instrumont 
With the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
-of' material which would have to be removod by 
grinding... .( then the implement was ) ground and all 
excessive roug hn ess removed.. ..( Then ) the ground 
surface was polished So also another interesting 
account has been given by Mr. Longhurst in the 
§* Annual Report of the Archaelogical Department, of 
the manufacture of stone implements of neolithic times 
as follows—" To the South and Bast of Demakotiapallc, 
a small village situated eleven miles to the east of 
Hindupur railway station in the Anantapur district of 
the Madras Presidency are a Dumber of small rocky hills, 
more or less connected together and which rise abruptly 
from the plains. Running along the crest ( of one of the 
hills ) is an outcrop of black trap, which, when viewed 
from a distance resembles the ruins of a fort- wall... Most 
of the boulders are not complete, as almost all of them 
show signs of having been struck with stone hammers 
in order to produce the flakes required for working up 
into finished celts. Hundreds of flakes and partly made 
stone implements, together with a quantity of stone ham* 
mers, may be found lying round the bases of these boulders, 
the latter showing unmistakable signs of being the original 
blocks from which the flakes were struck. In some cases 
I was ible to 'replace the flakes on the very blocks from 
which they were struck and thus the first process of the 
manufacture of a stone celt became apparent* so much so* 
that I was able to produce a number of stone flakes. ,.b£ 
simply picking up a stone hammer and bringing it down 

§ Southern Circle, Madras, for 1914-15, p. 39. 
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with a good smart blow on the crown of one of the dome- 
shaped boulders- This part of the making of a stone 
implement is simple enough and does not require .any. 
practice,' a stone hammer and a stone arm' is.- all wjidt is; 
required. But the trimming of the edges of flakes and 
the working of it into an implement or weapon is a very, 
different matter and a very difficult one. Judging from 
the number of partly finished celts lying on the ground, all 
of which were broken and useless as implements and 
weapons, it would appear that for every finished celt made, y 
dozens of failures must have occurred- The finishing of 
the edges of the flakes must have been done by pressure- 
and not with the hammer. L tried this myself and found 
that the use of the hammer for this work invariably broke 
the flake, but I was successful in trimming the edges by 
pressure applied by the aid of another stone. ” 

Other implements like mealing stones, hammer stones, 
flakers etc- have been found made of various different 
materials such as granite, gneiss, haematite, quartzite, and- 
granite of the Dharwar and Gondawana system. M or ever e- 
many pigmy flints have been found about which J. C* Brown 
says *“ Pygmy flints are found in great profusion among 
the offshoots of the Vindhyans in the United Provinces; 
Rewah and Baghelkband... together with the cores from 
which they are derived, and are of chert, agate, jasper and 
carnelian often of beautiful tints. They have been .obtained 
from the open surface of the ground, from under the 
earthly deposits on the floors of rocky shelters and 
caves, and from tumuli which also contained bones and 

’ *o]Toit. pjTfi, 
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pottery. ** Besides stone tools there have been also found 
in neolithic tools numerous selected stones- x “ By the 
term selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
loeality) in which they were found and which were 
brought there intentionally by human agency to be- 
utilized in the preparation of some special implements- 
In many cases these selected stones were produced in 
some way or other from far distant places, and getting 
them must have involved considerable labour and travel 
on the part of neolithic people. ” The principle selected 
stones were chert, agate, jasper, and chalacedony. 
X “ Under the head of selected stones might be included 
the material frequently brought from distant places for 
the manufacture of corn-crushers, mealing stones and 
hammer stones of various types- ” From the above 
extracts it seems that there was transfer or interchange 
of materials and implements from one place to another. 

Pottery— Many relics of pottery have been found 
in neolithic settlements in the districts of Anantpur, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Tinnevelly, Salem, Pudukottah, 
Trichinopoly, and Bellary, and in Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kathiawar, Baluchistan, and other regions. It is 
probable that at first kilns were not constructed for 
burning the earthenware but they were burnt in open- 
fires, * “A strong argument in favour of this idea is 
provided by the appearance of many good vessels which 
are black at the top, but pass down into red- The black 
part is imperfectly burnt and the red, if bright red, is 

thoroughly well burnt- ” The types, of pottery may be 
classified § ‘‘ as plain and decorated accor din g to the 

* fgote, op- cib, pp- ‘26-27. * Ibid- p, 195- § Ibid p. 30, 
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general surfaces irrespective of shape and colour* In 
the plain group we see four sub groups, (a) rough 
(b) smooth (c) polished (d) painted- The sub-groups of 
the decorated variety are three in number and may be 
described as (a) impressed (b) moulded (c) incised, of 
which the third is much the least common, though' the 

two former were not so simple and easy to produce-”. 
One prominent feature that distinguishes the pottery is 
the fast colour of its surface- From neolithic graves 
many burial urns many thousand years old have been, 
unearthed, yet the enamel looks as fresh as if it had. 
been given just yesterday- Urns, vases, bowls, figurines, 
lotahs, chatties, saucers, spouted vessels, . lamps, and- 
libation vessels, have been recovered from various neoli- 
thic settlements- As regards the moulding and casting, 
of pottery R- B. Foote remarks— $ “ The preparations 
of earthernware structures, such as hut-urns and other 
angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 

clay into moulds- This prooess of moulding was one 
which had been discovered prior to the invention of 
potter’s wheel, and so had seemingly been the process 
of cast vessels, which consists in the pouring of thick 
“ slip ” ( i. 6' semi-fluid clay ) into a hollow -mould, and 
allowing it to acquire a sufficient consistency to admit 
of its being removed from the mould without deforming 
it, before placing it in the kiln- ” 

Art— 1 So far as art is concerned natural objects like 

leaves, fruits etc. are seen represented on _ pottery- 
| “ Very noteworthy as good moulded imitation of a 

fruit is on the side of a large melon-bowl ( found at Maski ) 
$ Op. oit. p- 193. + R. B- Foote, op- cit- p- 31- 
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.^decorated with a fillet of rasp-berries outside below 
the lip ...the bowl when entire have been a distinctively 
handsome, wheel* »’ J* C* Brown remarks '“The 
extent to which neolithic people were interested in and 
affected ;by perception of colour is not easy to guage, as 
few indications of their love of Varying tints remain; 
still there are four facts from which inferences can be 
drawn. Firstly, the several tints they allowed their 
pottery to receive was by varying the degree of firing they, 
exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments they used 
to paint the different vessels . the potters turned out,' 
were shades 'of red, yellow, brown, and rarely orange or 
purplish grey. The third fact is the great fondness the 
old folk had for pistacite granite with its mixture of green, 
and pink Colours land for chrome gneiss with its ' delicate 
greenish white and green tints. . In many cases, the speci- 
mens .of these two .rocks must have been fetched from 
great distances, though they would have served no better 
than the common country rock for the making of mealing-, 
stones and corn-crushers for which they were generally 
used. The fourth fact or seeming fact lies in the' very 
pretty and often quite gay colours of many of the selected 
stones gathered by the did people from quite distant places, 
e. g-, the pleasing colours of ihe cherts and agates they 
collected to convert into drill-head flakes, scrapers and 
strike-a-lights* ” Moreover, “ The walls and roofs of 
caves which yield pigmy flints, are sometimes covered with 
rough drawings in ruddle or haematites. Similar ones, 
illustrating banting scenes, occur in the Kaimur range, and 
it is believed from the primitive outlines of the depicted 

* J. C* Brown, Op. cit. p* 4 : 
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weapons that they arc some of the drawings of the 
Neolithic ago. Beautiful examples of this art have 
recently been found in caves near Raigarh in the extreme 
east of the Central Provinces. Specimens of earthly red 
haematite, which have been rubbed down to produce a 
red colour wash, have boen discovered in no dess than 
thirteen sites in the I) ocean, while the collection of the 
Indian Museum contains " many specimens from the 
Hazaribagli district in Bohar. Two small palettes for 
grinding down this material to produce rouge have 
been described from Bellary and from Maski in the 
Raichur doab. ” .} Decorated bangles have been 

.rocovored in various places. Shell bangles show deco- 
rative carvings of various devices on their backs. , ■ 

Dross and Decoration — 1“ As the cotton plant is a 
native of tho Deccan, the neolithic people early learnt 
to weave cotton cloth; tho hide dress and the bark dress 
of the earlier ago were reserved for occasions .of-sanctity. 
The supply of cotton being plentiful, they wove pieces 
of cloth several yards long and wrapped them round 
their waists, and more especially round their heads, to 
protect thorn from tho sun. Such is still the prevailing 
fashion of dress among the natives of cotton districts. 
They discovered vegetable dyes; the neolithic people 
had a delicate colour perception- The dyes used, at 
first were yellow, indigo, and red.... Woollen cloth was 
woven by the pastoral tribes Kurumbas, even perhaps 
before cotton cloth was woven. Neolithic peppl,e 
decorated themselves, besides, with beads and buttons, 

l Foote op. cit. p. 125. t The Stone Age in India, p. 38. 
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and bangles of shell and bone. These have boon picked 
up in various neolithic settlements and arc still worn 
profusely by the class of people who havo not shared 
in the cultural advancement of later times. Orna- 
ments of shell and bone and beads arc still used for 
decorating the much-beloved cow. ” 

Neolithic ladies made themselves attractive by 
peculiar styles of hair-dressing. In the Salem district 
have been found some red earthen-ware figurines of 
women. § “ The special interest attaching to those 
figures is due to the unique style of head-dress thoy 
show, -namely, having their hair dressed in short riglets 
all round the head and wearing high conches on tho top. 
The finding of .these little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing throws light upon the 
use of a neck-r.est unearthed in an old iron-ago site on 
the north ( left ) bank of the Cauvery river opposite to 
the town of Tirurna Kodlu Narsipur in Mysore and just 
below the Sangam, or junction, with tho Kabbani or 
Kapila river. The use of a neck-rest was essential if 
the. women desired to preserve their curls intact whon 
sleeping. ” Near the Guntakal Junction in Anantpur 
district was discovered a wooden comb, such as was 
used by neolithic ladies referred to above. * “ This 
comb escaped the greed of white ants because imbedded 
in a layer of white ash, a substance they hate immensely 
as contact with it greatly disagrees with their soft 


§ Foote, op. cit., p. 62, * Ibid, p. 12, 
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moist bodies. ” _ It is interesting to note that this 
comb has boen discovered at a place from which a good * 
number of neolithic earthenware has been obtained. • 

Occupations — § “ The large variety of polished 
stone tools that have boen discovered in neotithic sites 
indicates that the men pursued numerous avocations. 
In fact tho work of men-folk was quite as varied as that 
which obtains now, in Indian villages, especially, 
those that havo not boon affectol by commercial, 
intercourse with the world outside India. The wood- 
worker and the stone-worker wore' more in .demand, 
than at present; for they used more wooden tools than 
in tho lator Iron Ago; and as all other tools were made 
of stone and well polished tho stone-worker plied 
his trado very much more oxtonsivolythan now.. ..Nature' 
has fitted the greater portion of the Deccan plateau for : 
the production of cotton, and the neolithic Indians' 
early developed tho art of weaving cotton cloth- For a 
very long time since the Indians supplied cotton goods' 
to the rest of the ancient world. The various tools. needed 
for this manufacture , except those made of wood have 1 
been discovered in neolithic sites; and the presence of- 
slick stones among othorB proves' that the neolithiclndian 
liked his cloth to be made smooth by the usd of this tool.v,. 
Many other occupations were pursued in neolithic 
•times’, corresponding to the various' kinds of tools that 
have been discovered. Of these prominent mention 
may he -made of thoir leather industry whioh served 
the 1 needs of' tho house and the farm and in which were 
Used the finely made scrapers and cutting and hammer- 

§ Tho Stone Age in India, pp. 86, 37. 
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ing tools made of trap-rook- Tho chief ^ occupations 0 f 
women, were as now, cooking and assisting men in their 
various occupations. Besides wooden onos of various 
kinds* women had- plenty of earthenware culinary 
implements. The chief things they cookod were, as 
now, rice and curry, and cakes of rice meal and prepara- 
tions of millets- 

Trade by barter was developed. Otherwise wo : 
cannot account for the prosOnco of chert in tho environ- 
ment of Madura, though chert does not occur in 
situ in the district.’’ 

Houses and buildings— No relics of houses and 
buildings have been as yot found. It scorns that houses 
were built of wattle and mud and wood, which must 
have been all destroyed by termites or white ants- In 
this connection Foote remarks { “ Even mud-built 
houses leave no trace of themselves when in exposed 
positions, but are absolutely destroyed and washed 
away by the voilent rains of tho two monsoons and the 
yet furious downpours, which accompany some of the 
thunderstorms. ” * In the hilly country, vvhoro tribal 
wars were frequent, the people lived in fortilied bilk 
Foote says *“ The Deccan hill forts all riso abruptly 
out of the plain and command the cultivable tract 
around their foot, which in most easos a black soil flat, 
On' the larger hills the inhabitants had room for their 
habitations On the less steep part of the slopes, where 
there were frequently spaces froe from rock on whioh 
they could ooqveniently build their housos. Th ese 

t Op. cit p. 87. * Op. cit. pp. 27-28. 
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spaces or terraces which are real linchebs are often held 
up at their lower extremities by revetments of rough 
stones. They vary much in size, but mostly small and 
frequently near the summit. Many of the hills are 
naturally castellated. The granite rocks being conve- 
niently jointed by great vertical and by approximately 

horizontal joint planes which have caused the hills to 
be weathered into their characteristic shapes. The 
natural castellation of the hills was taken advantage of 
by the stone-folk in many cases and improved upon 
here and there by the building of rough walls to stop 
passages which were inconvenient to the dwellers on 
the hills. These systems of vertical and very highly 
inclined joint fissures have in many cases led to the 
formation of large and small rock shelters which must 
have afforded to the hill dwellers great protection 
against both sun and rain.,. .In no cases did I observe 
the castellated hills to be surrounded with circuit walls 
near their base but they may likely have been 
enclosed by a thick edge of thorny character, a true 
Zareba....In some cases the disposition of the summit 
blocks gave rise to. the, formation of small but valuable 
cisterns, which would hold rain water in some quantity, 
in very sheltered positions, An excellent example, of' 
this is yet to be seen on the summit of the fort , hill 
at Bellary. These, which did not dry up by mere 
evaporation between the rains of the two monSoons, 
were beyond the reach of the enemies’ arrows.. ...On 
many of the hills small tanks had been constructed in' 
convenient cornets. 



j Disposal of the 'dead— So far. as this, question is 
concerned .the following extracts will, make the matter 
clear briefly .but very well. * “ In pre-historic, as in 
modern Indi a, .various methods for the disposal of the 
dead 1 were adopted. The' men of palaoolithic times 
probably abandoned their dead in the forests, as the 
‘Oritae of Gedrosia ( Makr&n ) continued to do in the 
flays of Alexander the Great. In the Neolithic Age 
burial was perhaps the rule; and it seems cortain that 
the practice of burial is older than that of cremation. 

Examples of sepulchres which can bo roforrod 
to with confidence to the neolithic period aro rare in 
India, where most of the megalithic tombs belong to 
the Iron Age- The Stone implements of Kon ravines in 
south Mirzapur, already mentioned, aro associated 
with neolithic interments. 

Captain Cole found two fragments of stone im- 
plements associated with piles of pottory evidently 
wheel-made, in a cemetery comprising fifty four tombs 
at Mashalli in the Kolar district of Mysore. No metal 
object was disintered in this cemetery, which must he 
referred to a late period of the Neolithic Ago ( I. A. 
ii, 86 ). At -Daosa in the Jaipur state of Rajputana Mr. 
Carlleyle observed rude stone implomonts in the 
oairn tombs* 

The tombs at Pallavaram near Madras city are 
earthen mounds covering terra-cotta coffins, which are 
o f two kinds, oblong and pyriform- The for mor about 
* Imperial Gazetteer of India vol. II pp. 95.97. 



•six feet in : length, were used for females, who were 
buried in the extended position. The latter, about 2£ 
ft. in height were used for males, who were buried in 
the contracted position. Large quantities- of pottery, 

.apparently wheel-made were found in those tombs, 
but no objects of either stono or metal- • 

Oblong terra-cotta sacrophagi, standing on short 
legs, similar to those used for the interment of females 
at Pallavaram, have been discovered at various places 
in the Madras District of Chingleput, Nellore, North 
and South Arcot, sometimes associated with iron imple- 
ments. The Pallavarm examples may be of' neolithic 
age. The Indian oblong sacrophagi are practically 
identical in form with similar objects found at Grehrareh 
near Baghdad ( I. A. V, 255 ). This fact is one 
of the many indications connecting archaic Indian 
civilization with that of Babylonia and Assyria, whioh 
suggest tempting ethnological speculations. 

Megalithic tombs in great variety of form abound 
throughout Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s 
Dominions. They generally contain iron implements, 
which are evidently of very various ages, some being 
truly pre-historic and of remote antiquity, while others 
may be described as modern. The example in the 
Nilgiri Hills, explored by Mr. Breeks, extend over 
many centuries down to 1596, which is the date { Saka 
1518 ) of a Tamil inscription on one. 

Examples of urn burial,' not of cremated ashes, but 
of the whole body, occur at places as wide apart as 
Brahmahubad in Sind and Tinnevelly District at the 
gxtremety of the Peninsula. Large jars, harrow at the 
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neck and pointed at the bottom, were used; and the 
body must have been reduced in bulk oither by dis- 
section or by pounding before it could be passed through 
the narrow neck. Similar jars occur in Babylonia, 
where they were coated with bitumen on the inside. 
The Indian examples substitute for the bitumen a black 

smear, or false glaze, prepared from the juice of abutilon 
indieum. 

. .The .great cemetery at Adichamnalur, in Tizmevelly 
[District, partially explored by Mr. Rea, covers an area 
of 114 acres, and it is estimated that about 1000 urns 
are buried in each acre. The presence of few stone 
implements indicate that parts of this necropolis may 
be very ancient, but most of the tombs contain iron 
implements and bronze ornaments of comparatively 
recent date.” 


In connection with these tools and implements 
"V. A. Smith . remarks t “ The various forms of the 
Indian implements on t]he whole are identical with 
those familiar in European antiquaries; but a shouldered 
celt with an edge like that of carpenter’s plane, which 
is common in the Irrawady Valley of Burma, and 
occasionally occurs in the hilly regions of Western 
•Bengal, seems to be unknown in Europe. ” 


. India has. been conspicuous by the absence of 
Bronze Age, unlike other parts of the world. Stono A<m 

thus seems to have passed into the Iron Age without 

fc ,^® rve * m § Brouze Age. In other parts of the 
C °PP er Age, ^ followed the Stone Age and was 
fonow ed_ 5 Qon by the Bronze Age; in which, the people 

t Imperial Gazetteer, Vol II p. 92, ■ * ~ 
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learnt to make an alloy of copper and tin, which was much 
harder than copper. § “ In India generally the Bronze 
Age is missing, and the transition from polished stone to 
iron was directly effected, but in some parts of the country 
tools ar.d weapons were made of pure copper before iron 
came into ordinary use- • But in South India, as in Cbma, 
no brief Copper Age or long Bronze Age intervened 
between the Neolithic Age and that of Iron. $ “ Prof. 
Growland, F. R. S., the great metallurgist and the success- 
ful explorer, archaelogically, of the Japanese Islands, has 
expressed the idea that something of iron may have 
been hit upon by accident while experiments were being 
made. This lucky accident may well have happened in 
India, where the iron industry is one of great antiquity 
( far greater indeed than in Europe, e. g., at Hallstat or Le 
Tene ) and iron ores occur so largely. ” Stone tools seem 
to have continued in use even after iron tools, specially on 
ceremonial occasions, for Stone tools being older must 
have been considered through spirit of conservatism 
sacrosanct. 

* But according to Sir John Marshall there was 
Bronze Age in India. In his book “ Mohenjo Daro and 

Indus Civilization* * * § he says “Bronze was used in preference 
to copper for the manufacture of weapons and implements 
requiring an extra sharp cutting edge and for ornaments, 

figurines, and other such articles in which a specially fine 
finish was desired etc. ” In a footnote he further remarks 
“ Needless to say, the discoveries at Mohenjo Daro and 


§ Imperial Gazetteer vot II, p. 90. $ Foote, op.cit. p. 25 
* Mohenjo Daro aud Indus Civilization pp. 30, 31. 
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Aarappa have completely disposed of the hitherto accepted* 
theory 'th&t’brotiize was riot manufactured in India during 
the pre-historrc age '* '' 

But there is evidence that there was a copper age in, 
some parts of Northern India, ; which preceded the iron 
age. Tools and implements of practically pare copper hav$ 
been found at some places m Northern India, mainly in 
the .Upper Granges Valley. So also at Gungermh in the, , 
Balghat District of the Central Provinces has been a hoards 

whlqb, f according to Sir John Evans “is the ipo»fc 

important discovery of instruments of copper yet recorded 
in the old world* In 1170 no leas than 421 hammered 
copper implements, made of practically pure metal, 
weighing collectively, 829 pounds, and 102 thin silver 
piat§s were discovered there. Copper implements are 
extremely varied in form, principally consisting of Hat celts, 
o i maq^ different ; shapes* There are also long crowbar-like 
instrupaepts with an expanded lunette-shaped chisel edge, 
at the loWet end, which may be designated as bar-celts* 
The silver objects are all laminae about the thickness of 
ordinary paper; eoffijpraing two classes, viz., circular disks 
and ball’s he&ds. Tbe G Lingerie deposits although found 
south of-Narbada-River are clearly to be associated by reason 
of -iter contents with* Northern •India.’’ * , 

■iAih Age An tfquities— tools Of different Shapes have 
been collected froin the graves of this period* At a site oh 
the Shevofeys hr the' Salem District Foote gets § " a lahgS 
axe> a very fiine 8$]- book of large size with its handle-in 
one place, a -sharp sword mnd too jave lin heads made with 

t J. 0. Brown, bp. difc. p' 10. ! § Op. citTnii" 62 andTb 
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taiigs jn j?teadLo£ sockets.” From. some, other place* have 
been obtained .t “ axeihaads ■ spearheads and fragments bf 
blades of small knives or small swords. The .iron axe- 
heads had a broad butt end expanding into a rather leaf- 
shaped blade. The method of fastening the iron axe-heads 
to their Helves would seem to h^ve been that adapted pow- 
a-days or certainly not very .'long ago, namely, <jf inserting 
the butt-end of the axe-head into a cleft in a piece of hand 
woo'd with a couple of rings and a wedge to tighten tlje 
hold of the helve. The rings are pla 9 ed bn either of the 
butt-end, and the wedge ^is driven tightly through the 
ring spaces arid prevents the axe-head from slipping; hat 
the lower end also prevents the cleft . in tlje helve frqm 
extending downwards.” The shapes of hill-hooks apd 
some other tools of the early Iron Age are exackiy lit^ 
those of the implements now in the hands' of the village 
Gods. ‘‘ It seems that the shapes .of tools use^ for secular 
purposes have changed with times in accordance with.faahiop 
and utility, butj" 'the weapons of god? haye.remai^d of 
the^olclest fashions of tools/’ is .the opinion of P. 
Iyangar (see his Pre r Aryap Tamil culture, p. 8 ; . ),, ^ <w ti 

L . f i 1 • > “• *-• < • - - : ■' ' 

In the graves at Adichchaisallur in - the- Tennevelfy 
district articles of gold, bronze, and iron and. ‘pottery 1 hate 

been found* Rea’s catalogue of Prehistoric Antequities 

mentions implements of iron 3940 in' number- alwayi 

plaead point downwards, , as if they had been tbfu^tdntb 

. . ¥, 

the surrounding earth by the attendant' mourners. 

r ' 

- t (Dp. cit. pp .69 and 63-. 
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Indian Iron Age pottery is so good that Foote remarks 
that f “ The people who cauld make such high class 

pottery must have attained a considerable degree of 

civilization.” 

Coming down to the historic or the proto-historic 
period we find Dravidians far advanced in civilization and 
culture. They were carrying on trade with other 
parts of the world before the coming of the Aryans. 
They had developed maritime activities and supplied goods 
to the then different nations, Babylonia, Egypt and others, 
goods like muslin and teak. Says Ragozin | “ Thirty-five 
years ago no one would have thought of connecting India 
( pre-Aryan India ) with archaic Bobylonia, and if a 
solitary fact pointing that way was once in a while picked 
out by an exceptionally inquisitive and observant mind, 
it was suffered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
curiosity, for the inferences it suggested were too startling 
to be more than hinted at. Eminently such a mind waa 
the late Francois Lenormant, and he laid great stress on 
the use of the word as early as Rigveda, to note 
a definite quantity of gold, a word which can be traced 
to ancient Chaldea, or Semetic Babylonia, with the same 
meaning, and which afterwards passed into Greek monetary 
system ( mna, still later latinized into mina ). Well, this 
little fact simply points to a well established com- 
mercial intercourse between Dravidian India ( for 
Kolarians never came as far west as the land by the 
Indian ocean ) and Babylonia or Chaldea, and now 
years after, chance brings two more'diseoverieB individually 


# Op. cit. p. 24, $ Vedic India, pp, 303-307- 
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as trifling jet linked together the three form a chain of 
evidence as ccmplete as it is strong. In the ruins of 
Mongheir, ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea, (or 
Ur-Bagash ) the King of United Babylonia, who ruled 
not less than 3000 B. C*, was found a piece of Indian 
Teak. This evidence is exceptionally conclusive because 
as it happens, this particular tree is to bd located with 
more than ordinary accuracy: it grows in Southern India 
( Dekhan ) where it advances close to the Malabar Coast, 
and nowhere else; there is none north of Vindhya. Then 
again, the precious vocabularies and tests of all things and 
names, which those precise Babylonians were so fond, of 
making out and which give us so many startling surprises, 
come to the fore with a bit of very choice information 
namely, that the old Babylonian name for muslin was 
Sindhu, i. e. that the stuff was simply called by the name 
of the country which exported it - ” He further in a foot- 
note says “ It is well known that the name for the fine 
and dainty fabric called muslin ( moussoline ) is derived 
from that of the city on the Tigris, Mosul, which, through- 
out the Middle Ages and to the present day, has been 
famous for its fabrication. How long before — who can 
tell ? An imaginative and inquisitive mind might wonder 
whether, if all the links could be recovered and joined J 
together, this particular industry might not be traceabW' 
to those almost pre-historic commercial relations between 
Dravidian India and Chaldean Babylonia. Did the latter’ 
learn the art from India and import the cotton from there— 
and did the Assyrians carry it north along with other arts ? 
A stupendous issue to hang on so frail a thing !" J Prof. - 


| Vedic India, p. 307. 
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M; ax .Muller has. long ago shown that the names of certain 
articles are Saudal'-wood ( indigenous on the Malabar coast 
and nowhere else )) ivory? apes and peacocks, and their 
native names, which could be easily traced through Hebrew 
corruptions, have all along been set down as Sanskrit, 
being common words of that language- Hut now, quite 
lately., an eminent Dravidian scholar and specialist brings 
proof that they are really Dravidian words, introduced , 
into Sanskrit. This is a dazzling ray of light, and proof 
so. conclusive, when added to the already strong and 
compact case, tb$t further corroborative evidence would be 
welcome, but. scarcely necessary. ” So also W. II. Scholl 
says, $ '‘Thousands of years before the emergence 
of ,th;e Greeks from savagery.... Egypt and the nations of 
ancient: India came into being, and a commercial system 
was developed for the interchange of products withiu 
these limits, having its centre of exchange near the head 
of the Persian gulf. The people of that region, the various 
Arab tribes . and more especially those ancestors of the 
Phoenicians,, the mysterious red men, were the active 
carriers or intermediaries, the growth of civilization in 
India created an active merchant marine, trading to the 
Euphrates aud Africa, and eastwards we know not whither. 
The Arab merchants, apparently tolerated the presence of 
Indian traders in Africa, but reserved for themselves the 
commerce within the Red sea, that lucrative commerce, 
which supplied precious stones and spices aud incense to 
the ever increasing service of the Gods of Egypt. This 
was their prerogative, jealously guarded, and upon this 
they lived and prospered according to the prosperity of 


f Periplus, p. 3, 
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Pharaohs. The muslins and spices of India they fetched 
themselves or received from the Indian traders in their, 
ports on either side of the Gulf of Adenj carrying them in 
turn over the highlands to the upper Nile, or through the 
Red sea and across the desert to Thebes and Memphis.” 
The articles taken to Egypt by the Arabs were South Indian 
products, which the South Indian people took in their 
boats to Aden and the East African Coast.* That the 
people, who had developed mercantile marine, who so early 
traded with other parts of the world and supplied them 
such fine stuff as muslin, must have been not only a civi- 
lized people but more advanced than the then other nations 
in that particular respect, viz-, the art. of producing cloth 
and muslin, goes without saying and is incapable of being 
contradicted. 

Prom all the foregoing it may be safely concluded 
that culture aud civilisation in India was evolved gradually 
by the antochthones of Peninsular India by stages. That 
the evolution of culture was continuous without any break, 
though gradual. The culture, after the neolithic age, 
spread gradually to other parts of India during chaloolithic 
and later ages. And as the people that occupied Peninsular 
India were Dravidians, it is undoubted that Dravidians 
first evolved a culture in India. 

The Dravidians had their own language, which ulti- 
mately developed into four main languages, the Tamil, 
Kannad or Kanarese, Telgu, aud Malayalam, and various 
other languages and dialects allied to one or the other of 
the four main languages. 
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According to Bishop Caldwell, a great and authorita. 
tive scholar of Dravidian languages, the Dravidians went 
on merrily till Aryans spread into the Deccan and mixed 
with Dravidians, as represented by Ramayana and Maha- 
bbarata, the two great epics of India. The following may 
be stated as marks of Dravidian civilization: — * 

(1) They had their own kings who lived in strongly 
built houses and villages and towns and ruled over small 
territories. 

. (2) The Kmgs had minslrels that sang to glorify them 
on festive occasions. 

(3) They bad their own characters ( pictographic 
according to Dr. Hall ) and wrote with a stylus on palmyra- 

leaves. ( All species of palm are a characteristic of south 
India )• 

(4) They had religion and acknowledged the 
existence of God ( Shiva or Linga ) representing the male 
energy. 

(5) Some sort of marriage system existed among 
them- 

(6) They knew and used ordinary metals, except tin 
lead and zinc. They also knew all planets, ordinarily known 
to ancients, excluding mercury and saturn, 

(7) They knew numbers upto a hundred and even 
upto a thousand. 

- (8) , They knew herbal medicines and their use- 

(9) They manufactured all necessary articles of life 
by means of the arts wea ving, dyeing, pottery etc. 

* introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
languages. 
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(10) They were well acquainted with agriculture. 

(11) They made and used canoes and boats and even 
ships ( small-decked coasting vessels ). 

(12) They loved wars and were adept in the use of 
bows, arrows, spears and swords ( iron swords ). 

(13) They had their own f revenue system, which 
still persists in some form in southern India- 

(14) f They carried ou trade with ancient Egyptians- 

These conclusions have been further corroborated and 
strengthened by recent finds of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa, which have proved the excellence of an advanced 
state of civilization of a people that flourished in the sites 
of the finds. § “ Mohenjo Daro and for the matter of that 
also Harappa in the Panjab, and several other sites in the 
Indus valley are cities of a pre^Aryan nation whose civiliza- 
tion was in a highly flourishing state, which may be fully 
styled the proto-civilization of India- Accordingly, Mohenjo 
Daro and other similar sites in Sind and the Panjab are 
the most important archaelogical sites in India- " 

A good idea of the advanced condition of the Indus 
civilization will be formed from the following * extract; — 

t This is disputed by Dr- Altekar of Hindu University, 
Benaras- See his “ Village communities of Western 
India”, p. 135- t Ibid, page 134 may be noted in 
addition. § Rev* Fr- H. Heras, Mohenjo Daro — The 
most important Archoelogical site in India- * Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus civilization by Sir John Marshall; the 
preface pp-, V-VIIL 



* They exhibit the Indus peoples of the fourth and third 
nrillania B. 0*., in possession of a highly developed culture in 
which no vestige of Indo-Iryan influence is to be lound. Like 
the rest of western Asia, the Indus country is still in the Ohalcoli- 
thic age — that age in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those o£ copper or bronze. Their society 
is organised in cities; their wealth derived mainly from agriculture 
and trade, which appears to have extended far and wide in all 
directions, They cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date 
palm. They have domesticated the humped Zebu, buffalo, and 
short-horned bull, besides the sheep, pig, dog, elephant, and camel; 
but the cat and probably the horse are unknown to them. For 
transport they have wheeled vehicles, to which oxen doubtless woro 
yoked. They are skilful metal workers; with a plentiful supply of 
gold, silver and copper. Lead, too, and tin arc in use, hut the latter 
only as an alloy in the making of Bronze with spinning and 
weaving they are thoroughly conversant. Their weapons of war 
and of the chase are the bow and the arrow, spear, axe, dagger, 
and mace. The sword they have not yet evolved ; nor is there any 
evidence of defensive body armour. Among their other imple- 
ments, hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels, and razors arc made of both 
copper and bronze; knives and celts sometimes of these metals, 
sometimes of chert or other hard stones. For tho crushing of grain 
they have the muller and saddle-quern but not tho circular grind- 
stone. Their domestic vessels are commonly of earthornwaro 
turned on the wheel and not infrequently painted with encaustic 
designs; more rarely they are of copper, bronze or silver. Tho 
ornaments of the rich are made of the precious metals or of copper 

sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience ivory, oarnclian and othor 
stones, for the poor, they are usually of shell or terra-cotta. 
Figurines and toys for which there is a wide vogue, are of terra* 
cotta; and shell and faience are freely used, as they are in Sumer 
and the West generally, not only for , personal oruamonts but for 
inlay work and other purposes. Wi th the invention of writing 

* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization, preface, pp. V-VIT. 
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the Indus* peoples are also familiar and employ for this purpose a 
form of script which, though peculiar to ludia, is evidently analo- 
gous to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the uearer 
East, 

To the extent thus briefly summarized the Indus culture 
corresponded in its general features with the Chaloolithic cultures 
of the Western Asia and Egypt, In other respects, however, it 
was peculier to Sind and the Punjab and as distinctive of those 
regions as the Sumerian culture was of Mesopotamia or the 
Egyptian of the valley of the Nile. Thus to mention only a few 
salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively 
restricted at this period to India aud was not extended to the 
western world until two or throe thousand years later. Again there 
is nothing that wo know of in pro-historic Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or any whore else in Western Asia to compare with the well- 
built baths and commodious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. 
In those countries, much money and thought were lavished on the 
building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces 
and tombs of kings, but Lho rest of the people seemingly had to 
content themselves with insignificant dwellings of mud. 

1 n the Indus valley, the picture is reversed aud the finest 
structures are those erected for the convenience of the citizens. 
Temples, palaces, and tombs there may of course have been, but 
if so, they are cither still undiscovered or so like other edifices as 
not to ho readily distinguishable from them. At Ur, it is true, 
Mr. Woolly has unearthed a group of moderate-sized houses of 
burnt brick which constitute a notable exception to the general 
rule; but those disclose such a striking similarity to the small and 
rather loosely built structures of the latest levels at Mohenjo-daro, 
that there can be little doubt as to the influence under which they 
were erected. Bo this, however, as it may, wo are justified in 
seeing in the Great Bath of Moheujo-daro and in its roomy aud 
serviceable houses, wiili their ubiquitous wells and bathrooms and 
2-8 
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elaborate systei ns of drainage, evidence iliai the ordinu.r> town?, 
people enjoyed here a degree of comlori and luxury unexampled 
in other parts of the then civilized world. 

Equally peculiar to the Indus vallev and slumped with an 
individual character of their own are its art and its religion, 
Nothing that we knew o£ in other countries sit. this period beaiy 
any resemblance, in point of style, to the miniauire faience modob 
of rams, dogs, and other animals or to flic intaglio engravings on 
the seals, the best of which — notably the humped and short-horn 
bulls — are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a fooling 
for lime and plastic form that has rarely been surpassed in glyptic 
art; nor would it be possible, until the classic ago of Greece, tu 
match the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human siaiueitw 
from Harappa figured in Plates X and XL In Ujo religion 0 f 
the Indus peoples there is much, of course, that might be paralleled 
iu other countries. This is true of every pro-historic and of most 
historic religions as well. But, taken as a whole their religion h 
so characteristically Indian as hardly to be distinguishable from 
still living Hinduism or at least from that aspect of it which is 
bound up with animism and the cults of Shiva and the Mother 
Goddess— still the two most potent forces iu popular worship. 
Among the many revelations that. Mohonjo-daro and Harappa lmvo 
had in store for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than i\m 
discovery that Shaivism has a history going hack to the ( luilcolithk 
Age or perhaps even farther still, and that, it; thus takes its plw 
as the most ancient living faith in the. world. 

But it is in regard to the early civilization, not ,.f India alone 
but of the whole ancient Orient that those now discoveries mem 
likely to revolutionize existing ideas. The importation of thn role 
played by palaeolithic man in India has long boon recognised and 
from a typological camparisou of palaeolithic and neolithic artefacts 
the inference has been drawn that it was actually on Indian Soil 
that the latter was fat envohed from the former. 15 ,. this view 



correct or'litti, there cun be no «|uo»tion ’ tlmt the north-west of 
India with its vast, woll-wat erod plains, with ‘its abundance of 
game, its warm but variable climate— more propitious perhaps then 
than now — and with its network of rivers affording ready moans 
of communication and intercourse, must have offered a specially 
favourable field for the advancement of early society, alike when 
man was in the hunting stage and later when he had turned 
himself to agriculture and the domestication of animals or was 
opening up commerce with distant lands. At present our researches 
carry us back no further than the fourth millennium P>. 0. am] 
have lifted but one corner of the veil that, hides this remarkable 
civilization, but. oven at Mohonjo-Daro thoro are still several earlier 
cities lying, one below the other, deeper than the spado has yet 
penetrated, though the permanent rise of the subsoil water pre- 
cludes the hope of our ever being able to explore the earliest settle- 
ments on Ibis site. It can hardly be doubted that the story already 
unfolded will bo carried still further back on other sites, of which 
there are a multitude waiting to be excavated in Sind and 
Baluchistan. One thing that stands out clear and unmistakable 
both at. Mohonjo-Daro and Ilarappa, is that the civilization hitherto 
revealed at those two places is not an incipient civilization, but 
one already age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many 
millennia of human endeavour behind it. Thus India must hence- 
forth bo recognized, along with Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt^ 
as one of the most important areas where the civilizing processes 
of society were initiated and developed. I do not mean to imply 
by this that India can claim to bo regarded as the cradle of civiliza- 
tion; nor do I think on the evidence at present available that that 
claim can be made on bolmlf of any one country in particular. In 
my view the civilization, of the Ohalcolithic and succeeding ages 
resulted from the combined efforts of many countries, *eaeh contri- 
buting, a certain quota towards the common stock of knowledge. 
Prom the Neolithic if not from the Palaeolithic Age onwards the 
most populated regions were undoubtedly the groat river valleys 
of South and South-West Asia and Northern Africa, where the 
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■cold *»:>'! never intense, where food and water were ready to the 
hand of man, where pasturage was good, irrigation feasible, and 
communication easy along the courses of the natural water ways. 
In each of these river-valleys, on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates as on those of the Karutn, the Heltnud on the Tudus, 
mankind may be assumed to have equal chances of development 
and it is natural to suppose that progress in one direction or 
another was being made in all these regions simultaneously and 
doubtless in many others besides. If this view which is surely 
the most rational one, be accepted, if we regard this wide-flung 
civilization of the Afrasian belt as focussed in various centres and 
developed by the mutual efforts of different peoples, wo shall 
better understand how, despite its general homogeneity, it 
nevertheless comprised many widely different brandies, each of 
which, in its own sphere, was able to maintain it* local individual 
character. 

This long extract, that justifies itself, may be sum- 
marized into the following! 

<1) The vast plains of Northern India afforded a 
favourable field in point of climate and natural resources 
for the people there to evolve a culture of their own 
from the hunting stage to a better mode of settled life 
Qf agriculture and commerce- 

(2) Man played an important role in India during 
the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Chalcolithic Ages. 

(3) The Indus civilization, had its own distinctive 
features, though it resembled the Chalcolithic cultures 
of Western Asia and Egypt- 

(4) Art and Religioa were peculiar to Indus Valley 

civilization and stamped it with individual oharaoter of 
their own* • ■=• 
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(6) The civilization was of a highly developed 
type, as may be known from the articles of food and dress, 
ornaments of various kinds and metals, agricultural and 
commercial activities, the village and oivic life of the 
people, and the script used by them* 

(6) The civilization flourished in the fourth milleni* 
urn B. C., before the immigration of Aryans into India* 
The civilization, therefore, was pre- Aryan with no signs 
of Aryan influence on it* Evidently it was due wholly 
to the activities of the people that lived there* 

That these Indus people were in communication 
with other parts of India, particularly South India, and 
with other parts of the world and carried on trade with 
the people there for the supply of materials required, 
will be evident from the following: — 

f “ Besides gold and silver, the Indus people were 
familiar with copper, tin and lead. The respective 
sources from which these metals were obtained are un- 
certain* The metals may have been mined within the 
confioes of India itself, where all of them, including 
even tin, are obtainable; or they may have been imported 
from neighbouring countries to the north and west; 
namely, Persia, which yields each and every one of them; 
or from Afghanistan, which yields gold, silver, copper f 
and lead; or from Arabia, which yields gold, silver and 
copper; or from Tibet which yields gold* Gold, according 
to Sir Edwin Pascoe, is likely to have come from the 
South India rather than from other quarters, since from 
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early’historio times it has always' been the' 'South' of the 
Peninsula {Hyderabad, Mysore, anil the Madras Presidency) 
that has supplied the bulk of In Hu' s gold, and in soma of 
the mines tbet'e workings o( ancient date arc still to be 
seen. A fact that lends support to this conjecture is 
that much of the gold of Mokenjo Daro and Uarappa is 
alloyed with a substantial percentage of silver, and this 
alloy ( electron , as it is commonly known ) is found in Kolar 
gold fields of Mysore and at Anantpur in Marf as, but. not 
in other districts from which the Indus people would 
have been likely to procure it- And another fact which 
also strengthens this conjecture is that the green 
amazou stone, of which more will ho said anon, almost 
certainly came f om A iL/ui hills, thus showing that there 
must have been commercial intercourse at this time 
between Sind and the south of the Peumsula.xx<xOopper, 
was imported in large quantities, was obtainable either 
from Rajputana or Baluchistan, or further afield from 
Kashmere, Afghanistan, Persia, or Madras; but the' 
presence of an appreciable amount of lead indicates, in 
the opinion of archaeological chemists, that it came 
either from Rajputana or Baluchistan or Persia, hi all 
of which area lead is found in association with copper 
ore- ” ( All Italics ours ) 

Farther on it is said there, § “ Semi-precious stones 
Were used with fine colour effects for beads and other 
ornaments- Of these the majority, including the ypcly 
crystal, Haematite, agate, chalcedony, onyx, oarnalian, 
jasper, riband jasper, bloodstone, plasma, tachylitc, and 

§ Op. cit. pp. 31-32- 



the exquisite azure-blue napheline-Sodalite, were obtainable 
from: Raj putana, the Punjab, Kathiawar, or Central India. 
Some like haematite, which is found up the Persian Gulf 
as well as in Rajputana, the Punjab, the Central Provinces 
and Bihar, or plasma which is found in the beds of the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers as well as in Rajputana, mav 
have come from further afield, but it is safer to assume 
that they came from the nearer regions, with which trade 
in other commodities is known to have been going on. 
On the other hand, the nearest spot from which the 
beautiful green a.nuz >n stone ( a variety of microline 
falspar ) could be got, was Uodbett i in the Nilyins, far 
away in South India, and it is probable that amethyst was 
procured from the Deccan trap. ” “ Resides the metals 

and minerals detailed ah >ve, several other materials, 
natural or artiti dal, were in use f,;r ornamental purposes 
as well as for making various small articles. Excluding 
pottery these materials vvetv: bone, ivory, shell, faience, 
and vitrified paste- Bone must have been easily obtaina- 
ble in the locality, and ivory is a commodity of which 
there has always been an abundant supply in India. 
Shells of many kinds and in large quantities were imported 
from the coasts of India as well as from the Persian gulf 
and the Red Sea, and the shell industry played a hardly 
less important part in che Indus Valley than it did in 
Sumer, though shell iu-lay-work does not seem to have 
been elaborated to quite the same degree as in the latter 
country etc. etc.’’ 

But who the authors of this civilization Were is the 
most prominent and important question that arises and 
requires to be determined. And if it is settled that the 



people of the Indus valley were Dravidians, our conclu- 
sions (l ) that in pre- Aryan times there was a highly 
developed civilization in India and (2) it was the Dravidiuti 
civilization, will have another incontrovertible proof. 

Scholars interested in the early history of man have 
been busy finding the authors of this ancient civilization. 
Though Sir John Marshall and his collaborators have 
definitely proved with a profusion of arguments that 
inhabitants of M >henj > Dtro were certainty pre-A.ryan ( 
they are not definite about their race- They merely give 
their opinion that the Mohenjo D.iro people were probably 
Dravidians and the civiliz irion was probably theirs, as may 
be seen from the following: — 

* It may be, nay it is more than likely, that this civilization 
was the offspring, not of any one race in particular, but of several- 
born, perhaps, rather of the soil itself and of the rivors than of the 
varied breeds of men which they sastainod. For, as far back as 
its history can be traced, the population of Sind and the Punjab 
has been a blend of many diverse elements, and thoro is no reason 
for assuming that it was other than heterogeneous in the earlier 
age with which we are now concerned. 

To return to the supposed oonnoctiou between the Indeos 
people and the Sumerians- it may bo recalled that, boEoro any 
thing whatever had been discovered of the Indus Civilization 
Dr. H. R. Hall proposed to locate the home laud of tho Sumerians 
somewhere to the east Mesopotamia, and suggested that they 
might belong to the same ethnic typo as the Dravidians of India, 
who, though now restricted to the south of India, arc believed on 
linguistic and ethnological grounds to have onoe populated virtually 
the whole of the peninsula, including the Panjab, Siud, and 
Baluchistan, where as is well known, tho Dr avidian speech is still 

“Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization pp. 108-110. 
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preserved in the language of the Brahuis. Following on the dis- 
coveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa which revealed various 
points of resemblance between the material cultures of these 
places and of the Sumer, it was natural that a fresh impetus should 
be given to this theory and that the resemblances referred to 
should be interpreted as additional proof of its correctness. 
Pending, however, the discovery of further evidence, it is well 
that we should realize on what a very insecure basis this theory 
really rests. What in effect is the supposed similarity of type 
between these two races — the Sumerians and the Dravidians — 
which is coming to be accepted as an established fact. Sir Arthur 
Keith says that the people who spoke Sumerian were dolichocepha- 
lic, with large brain capacity, like a certain section of the Pre- 
dynastio Egyptians and like the present day Mesopotamians. 
“They had, ’’ he writes, “big, long, and narrow heads; their 
affinitios were with the peoples of the Caucasian or European typo; 
and wo may regard South- Western Asia as their cradle land until 
evidence loading to a different conclusion comes to light. Mr, 
Wooley also states that, judging by their physical type, the 
Sumerians “ were of the Indo-European stock, in appearance not 
unlike the modern Arabs. ” On the other hand, Professor 
Langdon holds the view that the dolichocephalic skulls found at 
Kish wore Semitic and the brachycephalic ones Sumerian. If, 
however, we are uncertain about the physical type of the Sumeri- 
ans, we are just as uncertain about that of the ancient Dravidians, 
for the very good reason that we possess no remains 
whatever that can bo identified with them. The Modern JDravidian 
stock is officially described as being “ oE short stature, complexion 
very dark, approaching black; hair plentiful with ail occasional 
tendency to curl; eyes dark, head long, nose very broad, sometimes 
depressed at the root but not so as to make the face appear flat. ” 
It would be absurd to assume that this represents the Dravidian 
type of 5000 years ago. In the case o£ the Brahui speaking people 
of Baluchistan we know that, though they have preserved the 
Dravidic speech of their ‘ancestors, they have entirely failed to 
2-9 



preserve their racial character, which thanks to continuous recruit- 
m ent from without has now become mainly Iianian, and we know 
also that the Dra vidian type in the south oF tlio iVninnulii has boon 
largely transformed by the free admixture ot aboriginal, i, e, 
Proto-Austroloid blood as well perhaps as of othei elements, ho 
shadowy, indeed, is the distinction between tin* Dra vidimus and 
many of the aboriginals, that in the case of the Munda speaking 
people most authorities are inclined to doubt il any distinction 
at all can be drawn. Any attempt, thorclore to e< junto I ho Sumeri- 
ans with the ancient Draviniaus is complicated at the outset, by 
the difficulty of detiniug either the Sumerian or the Dravidian 
type. If, as most authorities on the subject maintain, the Dravidi* 
ans came out of the west and entered India as invaders, we might 
suppose that they were originally related to the Mediterraneans who 
are represented at Kish, Anan, Nal, and Mohonjo-Daro ( where 
the largest proportion of skulls belong to this type ), and that Iho 
type, was subsequently transformed in India itself by intermarriage 
with proto-Austroloids and others. If, however, they were indige- 
nous, as others hold, in India, we must suppose that they were 
proto-Austroloids in origin and developed their Dravidian character 
by intermingling with foreign elements and by processes of natural 
evolution. But in whatever direction they may have moved, 
whether from East to West or West to East, it would obviously be 
very rash in the present uncertain state of our knowledge to 
endeavour to identify as 44 Dravidian ” either the skulls classed by 
Colonel Sewell as proto-Australoids ( Nos. 2, 11, and ML. ) or those 
classed as Mediterranean. ( Nos. G, 7, ( d, 10, 10,20); rasher 
still to identify any of these skulls as %t Sumerian. " 


So also as far as the script of Mohonjo Da.ro is 
concerned Sir J ohn is equally undocided, as may be 
noted from the excerpt reproduced here as follows: — 
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• Of th<* language of these texts little more can ho said at. 
present than that I hero is no reason for connecting it in any way 
with Sanskrit. The Indus Civilization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus language or languages must liave been pre-Aryan also. 
Possibly one or other of them ( if, as seems likely, there ■ was more 
than one ) was Dravidic. This, for three reasons scorns a most 
likely conjecture — first because Dravidic speaking people were the 
precursors o / the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the 
only people likely to hare been in possession ok a culture as advanced 
as the Indus culture \ secondly, because on the ’ other side of the 
Kirthar Range and at no great distance from the Indus valley the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island 

0 / Dravidic speech which may well be a relic from Pre-Aryan 
times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common language of those 
parts; thirdly, because the Dravidic languages being agglutinative , 
it is not unreasonable to look for a possible connection between 
them and the agglutinative language of Sumer in the Indus Valley, 
which, as we know, had many other close ties with Sumer* This 
is a conjecture, howo\ or, which thorn is no tangible evidence to 
support. The skeletal remains, as we shall presently see, point to 
the presence here of elements from four different races, viz. Proto- 
Austroloids, Mediterraneans, Alpines, and Mongolo-Alpines, but, 
it is quite impossible to affirm whether any of these spoke Dravidic;. 
The Eastern Alpines are hardly likely to have done so, since there 
is no trace of their stock among the modern Dravidic-speaking 
races of India, And we should naturally expect the language of 
the Proto-Austroloids to have belonged to the Munda rather than 
Dravidic group* Western Alpines are said to be stiongly represented 
among the Kanarese-spealcing peoples of the W estern Deccan and 
Mysore^ but if racial characteristics can be taken into account in this 
problem of language, it is clearly the long-headed Mediterraneans 


* Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilization, page 42. 
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who have the strongest claim to a connection by blood with the 
Dravidians and are most likely to have used a Druvidio speech, 
May it be that these same Mediterraneans— who are tracoable 
across the whole south of the Afrasian belt — spoke agglutinative 
languages and that they, perhaps, more than any others, were the 
race at the back of this far-flung civilization of' the ('halcolithic 
Age ! ( Italics ours ). 


But other scholars of Archaeology, well versed iii 
reading the ancient script of Mohenjo Daro and others, 
have maintained exactly what we have maintained in 
the foregoing. The credit so far goes wholly and solely 
to Father Heras of Saint Zavier’s College, Bombay, 
who has worked indefatigably at deciphering tho scripts 
of Indus Valley and proved that it was the Dravidians 
that lived not only in the Indus Valley and tho Deccan 
but were spread all over India. It is tho Dravidians, 
he says, that flourished in India before the Aryans, 
still a backward tribe, poured into India from tho banks 
of Volga, conquered the Dravidians by their superior 
physical force, and borrowed and assimilated the civi- 
lization flourishing there. It follows that tho Aryans 
later evolved a culture called Aryan civilization, which 
is hence a composite civilization, composite of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements- 

Father Heras has written several articles that 
have appeared in different magazines such as, “ Tho 
Journal of Indian History, “ The New Review ”, “ The 
Karnatak Historical Review ”, and others. In all these 
he has placed before the readers his interpretations of 



several Mohonjo Daro scripts and inscriptions. These 
interpretations arc highly technical and will not 
ordinarily interest readers. It is, therefore, thought, 
best to reproduce oxtracts from his writings as follows. 
He is decisively of opinion that Mohenjo Daro script 
and language were proto-Dravidian, the parent of the 
present Dravidian script ami languages. That it is so 
he proves in the following: — 

* The Mohonjo- Dura script is piclophonographic and lias 
affinities with other ancient scripts, which extend from Waster 
Island in the east to Spain in the west. 

The writing of Mohonjo- Daro is a script between pictorial and 
phonetic, closely connected with the ancient scripts used by people 
near India; the Chinese, the Sumerians, and the Egyptians. 

The study of the inscriptions of Mohcnjo-Daro shows that these 
signs can be divided into simple signs and phonoetie combinations^ 
Again, every sign can he simple and compound. Those that are 
simple and which are the basis of the whole script, are pictorical 
and phonetic. Among the pictorial signs some are quite obviously, 
natural signs For Instance it is not difficult to represent a man 
with five strokes, after the manner of pre-historic, Stone Age 
designs; Similarly (1) a lish, (2) a bird, (3) a tree, (4) a chair, 
(5) even certain local expressions as “up”, (<>) u under”, 

(7) “ Sideways ”, can he easily represented by signs. 

There is another kind of signs which can be said to be con- 
ventional. It is not easy to represent a cloud by means of a 
drawing. But onco a sign is found (8) with such a meaning, one 
can easily conclude that it is a pictorial sign. Similarly the 
diagram of a rhombus (9) does not suggest any nat ural and direc t 

* Light on Mohenjo Daro Riddle— The New Review, July 1936, 

and pa Scrittura Di Mohenjo Paro, Asiatiea, Rojna 1937* 
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meaning- In reality it is believed that that diagram represent, 
“losanghe "according to the anthropological principle. Bui. in oiu 
script the sign in question represents the word 1 house ’ and it 
certainly is the representation of the plan of a house according to 
tjje convention. 

In the compound signs, the composition may be the joining 
of simple signs, or of simple signs and determinative signs.Tho .simple 
signs are, in practice, joined by combining them or col legating 
them, For one who knows the simple signs, ii is not difficult to 
find out the value of these oompound signs. 

Another kind of compound signs in the script of Mohenjo- 
Darohasone or more determinative signs. These have no 
determinate value in themselves, but they give a determinate valnr 
to the signs which they affect. 

Finally the phonetic combinations which we find in this script 
are also numerous and very interesting. Two signs put one near 
the other can so combine as to assume a quite different meaning. 
For instance the sign (33) ir = dwelling and (3 1 ) alar • (lower, givn 

(35) iralar, a well known ancient Indian tribe, still existing in 
Arcot districts in the Madras Presidency. Similarly the 2 signs 

(36) adu=this, and (37) ir = to be, make (3K) adir • to tremble. 
In this script 62 different combinations have boon discovered. 

Being Dravidians, the inhabitants of Mohan, jo- 1 taro and 
northern India naturally spoke a Dravidian language; yel. this 
language was not one of the Dravidian languages now spoken in 
India, but probably their parent, which may be called proto- 
Dravidian. 

The largest proportion of the words used in proto-Dravidian, 
are also found in Tamil. This confirms the common belief that 
Tamil is the oldest of -the present Dravidian languages. l),q w>mA 
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proto-Dravidian words an* found not in Tamil, but in some other 
Dravidian language. For instance, ‘pagil’(to be afflicted, to 
be in distress ), is found only in Kannada; 4 kadetla-koditla 
(at the end and at the beginning), is now used only in Tula, 
though the words * kade * and 4 kodi 7 also exist in other 
Dravidian languages. 

One might perhaps expect to iind many proto-Dravidian 
words in Brahui; but this language has lost many o£ its original 
words through the influence of Baluchi, Sindhi and Persian, which 
are spokon in its present habitat. Kvon purely Dravidian words 
like 4 Kan 1 ( eye ) and 4 Kul ’ ( stone ) liave been converted into 
4 Klnin 5 and 4 Khal which contain the un-Dravidiun aspirate Eh. 

Proto-Dravidian naturally resembles Hale-Kunnada more 
closely than modern Kanuad. Similarly, it is nearer to Sangam 
Tamil than to mo<lern Tamil. But this obviously refers to the 
words and not to the grammatical forms which are totally absent 
in the proto-Dravidian language. 

In this proto-Dravidian language the construction of the 
phrase is generally the same as in the modern Dravidian languages 
The inscription on the Mobonjo-Daro seal N,o. 321 may serve as 
an example: — 

4 Kalar miuavar Kan Ivada cr valvidadu 
Kalakurav vul Kurangar nal 5 
The inscription may be thus translated: 

4 The four strong Kurangas from among the people of the 
united countries of' ( who possessed ) the fort ( which was ) seen, 
crossed and taken over by the strong-legged Minas. 5 

It is also interesting to find in these inscriptions proto-Dravidian 
phrases and expressions which are used in modern Dravidian 
languages. 



For iu stance, H. No. 44: * taituvittil ‘in lli<‘ nlitterino 
house \ 4 tal ’ means c to glitter *, in order to omphamo this 
glittering^ the word is often repeated at present. {So it was in 
ancient times. 

1 M, D. No. 199; — Manudayadu. The whole inscription 
informs us that in winter the weather is of “three garments'*, 
Now the Gandas, a kannada-speaking tribe found in the Western 
Ghats, express the intensity of cold by the number of blankots 
they put on. They say for instance, 4 muru Kambali chali \ 
(three blankets cold) the very expression used in the inscription, 

Very often 4 mugil * is used in the sense of 4 rainless cloud \ 
and 4 Karmugil ’ as 6 rain-cloud while there is another sign for 
6 male 4 rain as, in modern Tamil. Similarly the expressions, 
4 tnunkan 5 44 three-eyed ” and 4 nummiukan 1 4 three lish-eyod*, 
referring to Shiva are very frequently found in the inscriptions. 

This is not the place to refer to the number of Dra vidian 
tribes mentioned in the Mohenjo-Daro and llarappa epigraphs. 
What we have said above will suffice to show the nature of the 
language used in the so called Indus valley inscriptions throw 
some light on the Mohenjo-Daro riddle, which when finally 
solved will enable us to admit that great ancient culture which 
had hitherto* been called by different names, but which may in 
future be denominated 44 proto-Dravidian or rather 4 proto-Indian ’ 
culture. 

He elaborates the same point and proves by reading 
the scripts that civilization first arose in India and 
spread Westward. He remarks in the journal of the 
University of Bombay, July, 1936, The present 
writer is of opinion that these proto-Indian people, 
migrating westwards in a later period, sottlod in 
Southern Mesopotamia and became the Sumerians a 
contention which will be proved at length in tho work 
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mentioned above. ( The work referred to is “ Proto- 
Indian script and civilization. ” ) He establishes the 
conclusion in the following way: — 

§ The consequence deduced by Sir John Marshall after the 
Study of the Mohcnjo Daro remains that this civilization probably 
is Dravidian is now fully confirmed by the decipherment 
by the present writer of about one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions found in all these sites. 

First of all there are throe signs the values of which can only 
bo explained in Dravidian languages. Only in Dravidian languages 
these three signs, which evidently represent a fish, may have the 
same phonetic values corresponding to three different meanings, 
according to the three differences shown in the signs themselves. 
If wo suppose, for iustance, that the languages of Mohcnjo Daro 
were Sanskrit and we read the three above signs Matsya or even 
MINA — a word borrowed from Dravidian languages — these two 
words in Sanskrit have no other meaning thin fish and therefore 
we shall not bo able to give a proper meaning to the two other 
signs. 


Moreover, in those inscriptions a number of phonetic combina- 
tions of signs have been found which also prove that the language 
of Mohonjo-Daro cannot but be Dravidiau. Each sign separably 
has its independent value and meaning. But when the signs are 
united, their values combine and this third reading has a totally 
different- meaning. 

A much more powerful argument to determine the language 
family is the construction of the phrase which is purely and 
exclusively Dravidian. It is a construction which may be called 
qualificative: the maiu word is always relegated to the end, but it 
is preceded by a number of qualificatives. which have likewise 

§ Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, part I. 
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other t^tiuliJdou. li\ es of their own. Moreover, according to Diavidian 
construction the verb must always be at the end o£ the sentence 
and the adjectives in front of the nouns. 

Dravidian languages do not know the relative pronoun. 
Accordingly no relative pronoun has ever been found in the 
inscriptions, though possessive aud demonstrative pronouns are 
often come across. Instead of the relative pronoun they use a 
participle, for instance: 

1KEKERA in Tamil. Thus for instance, instead of saying 
44 Who is ”, they say “ being 

The decipherment of the inscriptions of the Indus valley lias 
supplied. us with yet another proof of the Dravidian family of the 
language spoken there. Almost mechanically I had placed the 
respective values under each sign in every inscription. Last 
October,. ..I could go to Nallur, Jaffna ( Ceylon ) to revise 
all my interpretations with Rev. Fr. S. Guana Prakasar, 0. M. I, 
who is rightly held as the foremost Dravidian philologist. What 
was not ray surprise when while reading my interpretations 
of the inscriptions, Fr. Gnana Prakasar discovered about twenty- 
five fragments of poetry. These verses are written in different 
metres, five of them being written in the famous RURAL metre, 
the most beautiful metre of Tamil literature. Our readers will 
like to read one of these fragments of poetry properly scanned. 
The inscription found in one of the Mohenjo Daro objects 
reads as follows** — 

Nan rururu tuku adu karumngil Urveli orur 
Edu etu ru uyarel ir ar ire per kadavul. 

Which means: 44 The green -God who has the two paths of the 
noisy high sun reaching the year of Orur (is) outside, the country 
of the rain clouds of the approaching thunder-sounding scale 

Now this inscription contains two verses that are scanned in 
the following way: [Orurii 
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* Nail rnrnru I tuku adu 1 karumugil iir 1 voli orur il 
Edu etu i ra i uyarel I ir ar ire 1 per kadavul. 


* The remains of the cities discovered in the Indus Valley, 
being therefore nearly Dravidian, offer unique materials for . the 
study of the pre-Aryan civilization of India which hitherto was 
only known through stray and indirect references in the Vedas 
and epics and other works of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Contrary to what was clearly hinted at in those works, it was 
always supposed twelve or fifteen years ago that the Dravidian 
peoples at the time of Aryan invasion were in a totally uncivilized 
state, almost next to savagery. Thus Mr. Romesh C. Dutt described 
first encounters of the two races, in the beginning of our century. 
“There was continuous war between the Indo Aryan and the dark- 
skinned aborigines during this age. The aborigines retreated 
before the more civilized organization of the Aryan, but hung 
around in fastness and forest, plundered the peaceful villages of the 
Aryans and stable their cattle. With that tenacity which is 
peculiar to barbarians, they fought for centuries as they retreated: 
they interrupted the religious sacrifices of the conquerors, despised 
their “ bright gods ”, and plundered their wealth. But the Aryans 
conquered in the end: the area of civilization widened, waste and 
jungle lands were re-claimed and dotted with villages and towns, 
and the barbarians either submitted to the conquerors or retreated 
to the mountains where their descendants still live. ” 

Such statements could on no account be substantiated by any 
historical source. They were only the last expression of the base- 
less feelings of many Dravidian kings and groups of people who 
being unreasonably ashamed of their Dravidian origin, claimed 
Aryan descent. But after the discovery of Mohenjo Daro, Mr. 
R. D. Banerji could daringly challenge all Aryan feelings by 

41 The verse can be transcribed in Tamil; but for want of. f Tat*$. 
type here it could not so done. 
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/; citing th.it, the Dravidians were certainly far more civilized than 
the Indo- Aryan invaders. Farther more, he states: l " At this time 
( when they settled in the Punjab ) the Inlo-Aryaas were curry, 
ing on a ceaseless war with the earlier and more civilized 
inhabitants of the country ”. Thus the discovery oE the Mohenjo 
Daro civilization marks the opening oE a new era oE Proto- 
historical research in India by finally settling the true and un- 
mistakable point oE view. 

The relics oE Indus valley disclose extraordinary similarity 
with the relics of ancient Sumer. Ihese similarities were already 
pointed out by several scholars in the Illustrated London News 
and elsewhere, even before the publication of the work of Sir John 
Marshall. These similarities suggest intimate connections between 

the Mohenjo Doro people and Sumerians. The study of these 
connections will undoubtedly discover the foreign relations o£ our 

proto-Indian people and perhaps will solve the so called Sumerian 
problem. Besides other arguments derived from the study of the 
script and of the inscriptions, it is interesting to note that the 
ancient tradition of Sumer points to the East as the country of 

origin of the Sumerians. Berosus, the Babylonian priest of the 
first century B. 0., has kept two names of the several chiefs who 

brought civilization and the art of writing to Sumer. One was 
called Oannes, an evident hellenized form of the name Uvaima, 
44 elder brother of the flower ”, a name very common even at 
present among the Tulus. The other name Odakon, is in this very 
form a Tamilian name which means u the master of the boat, ” 
from Oda, 46 boat ”, and Kon, 46 lord ”, 14 master ”, 44 king ”, This 
tradition so faithfully recorded by the Babylonian historian has its 
parallel account in Genesis. After narrating the different genera- 
tions of the sons of Noah, the Biblical account continues thus; 

s * And when they removed from the East, they found a plain 
in the land of Sennaar ( Sumer ), and dwelt in it 

u And each one said to his neighbour: come let us make brick 
and bake them with fire. And they bad brick instead of stones, 
$nd slijne instead of mortar. ” 
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The beautifully built houses '\vith bricks and cement which 
have been found at Mfiieajo Daro seem to be the best comment 
on this passage of the Bible. Evidently the reed-and-mud huts of 
Mesopotamia in pre-Sumerian days did not please those who had 
inhabited brick*built dwellings. 

But the connections with ancient Sumer are not the only 
foreign connections of Mohenjo Daro. A small carving on a 
Steatite seal shows a bullfight scene, altogether similar to those 
that take place in Spain at present. Similar bull-fights have been 
found represented on the walls of the palace of Minos in Crete. 
The authors of the Minoan Civilizations as well as the Iberians of 
Spain are supposed to belong to the so called Mediterranean race, 
to which according to modern anthropologists the Dravidians 
belong also. This view is now confirmed by the archaelogical 
discoveries at Mohenjo Daro. A good historical illustration of 
such taurine customs might be found in the so-called fit Bull 
marriage ” described in the Tamil works of the Sangam period. 
When several young men were courting a girl, the father of the 
latter, used to set loose a bull within a ring. The lad who 
succeeded in catching the bull by the horns proved to be worthy 
of his beloved. 

Among the relics found at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other 
sites, the collection of steatite seals is of extraordinary importance. 
These seals, as a general rule, bear the figure of an animal in the. 
lower portion, animal which seems to represent the Totem of the 
tribe, viz, a unicorn, ail elephant, a bull, a buffalo, a tiger etc. 
The upper portion of the seals is occupied by an inscription in > 
characters which were totally unknown. The study of these 
characters reveal undreamt of contacts with other nations of the 

ancient world — China, Sumer, Egypt, Crete, the Hittites, etc., 
contacts which may prove some ethnological affinities and may 

finally detect the parent of all the scripts used by them. I shall 
only mention one case which is very significant: the sign meaning 
“ death 55 in the Mohenjo' Daro script. The upper portion of this 
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sign is the funeral monument called Stupa, at a later period. The 
small narrow line-sign below is full of interest and meaning. The 
sign in oar script mean “ One”. Therefore it reads or. Now if 
you want to speak of a person -we shall write the determinative of 
personification of this sign, thus f . This sign consequently reads 
Orvan, “ One person *’ This is precisely the sign placed under 
the funeral mound. The whole sign therefore is a pictograph 
representing a person buried under the funeral mound. Now this 
sign passes through three stages of simplification within the Mohenjo 
Daro period. Now in early Sumerian script, in the tablets of 
Jemedt Nasar, death is expressed by the arrow-like sign only, 
turned 90 degrees to the left as usual, thus: 

This seems to be the last stage of simplification of this 
sign, impossible to explain in Sumerian writing without reference 
to Mohenjo Daro script. ( The above signs of Mohenjo Daro read, 
Sa, which etymologically means “ To fall on one side ”, The 
majority of the corpses buried in Harappa and also the corpses of 
the royal cemetery of Ur were found on one side, practically 
always on the right side ). 

The script of Mohenjo Daro is a pictophonographic script of 
such a logical nature that it may be at times read without knowing 
its meaning. It is a script which tends to depict the sound, when 
in its phonetic signs it cannot depict the objects meant by the 
sounds. Such a script discloses a clear tendency to become 

alphabetic. When the Aryans entered India, they had no script of 
their own and they adopted this script which was the script of 

their enemies, the Dasyns. Thus the script developed through 
two different channels. In Northern India under the Aryas and 
their Aryanised friends, the Dravidians. In Southern India and 
Ceylon it developed under its own inventors, the Dravidians, more 
or less influenced by the Aryas of the North and by their Sanskrit 
language. Such is the origin of the two kinds of Brahui characters 
of North and South India, from which all the modern Indian 

alphabets proceed. The value of many of these Brahui characters 
is still a consonant sound of the primitive word represented by the 
Mohenjo Daro sign. 1 1 
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After the study of above one thousand eight hundred inscrip- 
tions which upto now have been deciphered by the present writer 5 
it is easy to realize that the wave of migration of the mediterranean 
race which was supposed to have been from West to East, must 
now be finally settled as having taken place in the opposite direc- 
tion, i. e , from East to West. The development of the script of 
Mohenjo Dato in relation with the Sumerian script, the religion of 
these two countries and that of Egypt, the titles of kings, the 
number of Zodiacal constellations among the proto-Indian people 
and the relative position of these constellations, the changing of 
the proto-Indian constellation of the Harp ( Yal ) for Trurus ( the 
bull ) which must have taken place in Sumer, the tradition of 
ancient people of Mesopotamia recorded by Berosus, the parallel 
by Biblical account in Gen. II, 1-5, — all point to the same conclu- 
sion that the migration of the mediterranean race commenced from 
India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and Northern 
Africa; spread through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Italy and Spain, 
and crossing the Pyrenees reached Central Europe' and the British 
Isles. This route starting from Ceylon up to Ireland is marked 
by an interrupted chain of dolmens and other megaliths, that 
seem to be the relics of this enterprising and highly civilized race 
which is termed the mediterranean by the anthropologists and 
which in Tndia has been quite unreasonably despised under the 
name 44 Dravidian 9 \ 

It has been an error to call the civilization discovered at 
Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and other sites, “The Indus Valley 
Civilization, ” for this phrase seems to suggest that such civiliza- 
tion flourished in the Indus Valley only. Relics of the same 
civilization have also been found in the Gangetic valley and in 
Kathiawar. Signs like those of the Indus valley have also been 
discovered in pieces of pottery found in the Tinnevelly district , the 
southernmost district of India, on some rocks in the Mlgiris , and 
pottery found in the pre-historic tombs of the Hyderabad State. 
The back-ground of the Teks, so common in the Deccan, bearing 
images of Khandoba or another Shaiva deity, is covered with 
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similar sign too. Tbe Lingayats of Karnatak mark their houses 
with another Mohenjo Daro sign, the meaning of which is now 
totally unknown to them. The present writer has lately discovered’ 
some signs of that script in a pre-historic cave of the Kegalle 
District of Ceylon and also in the earliest Struck Coins of Ceylon 
which hear qnite intelligible inscription. 

From the reading of the script the sign of Swastika 
is disclosed and it proves the pre-Aryan Dravidian 
culture as follows: — 

* The name ‘Svastika’ is a Sanskrit name which means 
4 Sv-asti-ka \ “ that which is well being But is the ; Svastika 5 
a purely Sanskrit of Aryan laucbana ? Thousands of years before 
the Aryans invaded India, the inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro, 
belonging to the Dravidian race, used some small square amulets 
with an inscribed 6 Svastika ’. Besides the svastika is also " found 
in their inscriptions. No doubt remains at present about the 
origin to the Svastika. It is a Dravidian symbol which was adopted 
by the Aryas, as so many other institutions, when they entered 
India. Yet, what was its meaning or symbolism ? 

The Rigveda speaks of the 4 purah the forts, of the Dasyus, 
the people of the Mohenjo Daro nation. These forts were really 
walled cities, perfectly laid out with wide streets, and side lanes, 
as the remains of the city of Mohenjo Daro clearly show. Ancient 
works on town planning by Dravidian authors of South India very 
nicely agree with ihe planning revealed in the Indus Valley by 
the excavations. One of the different kinds of town-planning 
explained in those treatises is the planning called of the 6 Svastika’, 

\\ hat is the purpose of this apparently strange planning ? ■ It 
was due to war strategy. The city being well walled, the only 

* India, the Empire of Swastika, Coronation Souvenir, Bombay} 

1937 * 
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way to enter the town was through gates. After succeeding in 
opening any o£ the gates, the army had to remain in the walled 
passage along the city wall before capturing the second gate* 
This gave ample time and opportunity to the defenders of the city 
to destroy the army cajoled into the passage from the top of the 
city walls. This system of planning the cities rendered them 
practically impregnable, and consequently the citizens were safe 
and their properties not ' liable to suffer from the predatory 
instincts of the neighbours. Many ancient forts in India, for 
instance, those of the Marathas, have their gates constructed in 
this fashion. This sort of city-planning was the cause of the 
prosperity of the city. That is the reason why the design Swastika 
soon became synonymous with prosperity, and its representation 
was used as an amulet and as a benediction. That was the reason 
why when the Aryas entered Iudia, they applied the Vedic benedic- 
tion 4 swasti 5 with the nominal suffix ‘ ka ’ to this represention, 
under which name it is still known in the countries of the West. 

This sign was not only used as an amulet but also as a sign of 
their ancient proto-Indian writing, reading 4 nalam \ “ prosperity 
An inscription of Harappa has five Svastikas. 

Similarly this sign is found in some of the early coins of 
Ceylon with a nominal meaning as in the above inscription. 

For when the Svastika, following the path of migration fr<$m 
East to West accompained the Dramilas ( Termiloi, according to 
Herodotus ) of proto-Indian to Crete, Greece, Etruria, Iberia, 
and other countries, it kept the meaning of prosperity of the 
Mohenjo Daro and Ceylon inscriptions. Thus the Svastika 
designed on drinking vessels means, “ may this drink be the cause 
of prosperity and happiness ,5 . Similarly this sign engraved both 
on Etruscan funeral urns and on the memorial stones of the 
Christian catacombs at Rome is a practical confession of the belief 
in a prosperous future life, which is wished to the sonls of the 
persons whose remains are kept under it. 

2-11 
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Thus the bvastika spreading to East and 'U'Cot became 
Universal. Yet India, the country where it was first desigued and 
read, may still rightly be called the Empire of the Svastika 

That the Mohenjo Daro people were in intercourse 
with the people of Karnatak is proved in the following: 

# Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro. 

The fact that the ancient people of Mohenjo Daro wore proto- 
Dravidians— a fact hinted at by Sir John Marshall and confirmed 
by the interpretation of all the inscriptions by the present writer— 
is already a link between all the Dravidian countries, including 
therefore Karnataka, and Mohenjo Daro. 

But the connection between Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro is 
still more explicit than this general interrelation. The people of 
Karnataka are apparently referred to in one of the seal inscriptions 
of Mohenjo Daro as one of the ancient tribes of the land. 

The complete sign will read Ramnir, “ people who have 
** eyes”. This evidently refers to a tribe, to a number of people 
called so. The ancient word Kannadigas by which the people of 
modern Karnataka are mentioned, seems to be but a Sanskrit 
modification of KaVsnir. 

An inscription reads: Kauan er ir ten vOlfir arup. It means: 
the harvest of Yelur that has two cocoanut plantations in which 
the Kananir rose ”. After comparing this inscription with other 
similar inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and Chan.hu Daro 
it is evident that the Kananirs rose against Yelur, and that a battle 
was fought in the cocoanat plantations. Velur was a kingdom of 
the tribe of the Minas in South India. The mountains iu the 
vicinity of Yelur were apparently fortified, for they are said to be 
the strength of the dynasty ruling in Yelu r. The fortifications 

* The Karnatak Historical Review, July 1937 . 
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must, have been very helpful to the Velur king when he was 
attacked by the Kananirs. In point of fact, though the inscription 
does not say who won the day in this war, it seems evident that 
the defenders of V el fir were not defeated, otherwise they would 
not have recorded the rise of their enemies in this inscription. 
Moreover, there is another inscription that shows the king of Velur 
successfully fighting against a tribe who seem to have been allied 
to the Kayanirs, otherwise the Velur king would not have marched 
across the Kauanir country on their mountain fastness. The second 
inscription is a fragment of proto-Dravidian poetry, of extraordinary 
literary beauty. 

The inscription reads as follows, first line from right to left, 
second line from left to right: 

Kalor mi I nan min I kan kada er I valil adu 1 

Kalakurir val 1 kei kudaga 1 mil 

which means: “ Many strong Kudagas of ( from) the_ people 
of the united countries of ( who had ) the strong house ( fortress ) 
which was seen with the perfection of the fish, crossed and taken 
over by the Mina of the Kalors. ” The Kalors are the robber 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of Trichitiopoly. They are now 
called Kalers. Mina of the Kalors cannot but be Mina, the king 
of Velur, who seems to have taken the fortress of the Kudagas 
( called Vanaras after ) by assault. The Kudagas are the people 
of Goorg, whose language is still called Kudagu. 

It seems therefore, that the Kananirs or the Kannadigas 
already formed a separate tribe amongst the Dravidians in those 
early days. Did they speak a different language ? We have not 
sufficient data for replying to this question, but it does not seem 
probable. Yet, the extraordinary distances existing between North 
and South India, specially if the lack of good means oE comma.* 
nication is taken into account, naturally brought about dialectal 
forms of speech. At least two of these dialectal forms of speech— 
the forerunners of the modern Kannada forms — already appear 
in the language of Mqhenjo Daro. 
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3 at b«i.Je? the above two form?, there is ‘till the form in 
- ra, which is purely Kannada. This plural is obtained by a<l<% 
the sign U, ru, onomatopoeic sound for noise, to the sign represent- 
ing the plural object. 

Before ending we mnrt refer to another link still existing 
from those ancient days between Mohenjo Paro and Karnataka, 
The modern Liugayats of the Kannada country depict a sign on 
the walls of their houses, the meaning of which does not seem to 
be known to them. The sign is this: p><l § 

This sign is often found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. It reads kutfa and means “ union ’\ The 
sign verv likely refers to the union of male and female principles 
which is so prominent in the religious tenets of the ViraSaiva sect. 

Finally, that the Aryans came to India from the 
banks of Volga and arrived at Kathiawar is established 
in the following: — 

* Once settled that the clever traders of the Baberu Jataka 
were Dravidians, we may safely affirm that they and others of the 
same race beyond doubt were the owners of those round seals 
(and three square seals ) with proto- Dravidian inscriptions found 
in lower Mesopotamia. Some of them may have lost their seals or 
died in Sumer and their seals were found in modem times by the 
diligent excavator. Yet, one final question still remains to be answered: 
from what part of India were they hailing ? In order to give a 
satisfactory reply to this query, we must turn a number of pages 
in the annals of history to the time when the Aryas were already 
settled in India their new and permanent home. 


o 

§ ( This is not quite^ correct. The sign is called Lingamudra, 


the symbolic representation of Shivalinga: — The present Editor ). 

* The origin of the round Proto-Indian seals described in Sumer, 
B. B. and C. I, Annual, 1938. 




One of the most important provinces in Western India, in fact 
the nearest one to Mesopotamia, if the shores of the Indus Valley 
are excepted, is Kathiawar, This name is a very recent one* 
Before, this land was known as Saurastra, 64 good country ", 
Yet, this does not seem to be its original name. The numerous 
temples of Surya found there seem to point to a special connection 
of the sun. Temples dedicated to Surya are not very numerous 
in India, as happened practieinally with all the purely Vedic gods # 
Yet in the small peninsula of Kathiawar one" comes across temples 
dedicated to Surya in many villages and even small hamlets, 
Prabhaspatan otherwise called Somnath Patan may claim three : 
one that has disappeared on the site of Jumma Masjid, the other 
still stands overlooking Triveni, south east of the town and the 
third along the river Hiran towards the north. Besides, Mudhera. 
Sutrapada, Kinderkheda, Than ( in the Kandola fort ), Pasthar, 
Kotai, Kanthkot and Arasavali and several other places possess 
temples of Surya; without mentioning villages like Visavada, 
portadi. and Bagavadar, in which the ancient images of Snrya 
found there give a clear evidence of Surya temples in ancient 
times. There exist also a number of Surya Kundas as in Mul 
Dwarka and Surya wells as in Pasthar, What is the explana- 
tion of this extroardinary devotion of Surya ? 

If Kathiawar were situated on the eastern coast of India, the 
reply to the above query would not be difficult. Kathiawar 
would have been towards sun-rise, from where the sun was hailing, 
and this devotion to the sun would be easily understandable. But 
it is just the opposite. Kathiawar is on the western coast of India. 
The real explanation will be found in the ancient name of Kathia- 
war. Till the time when the name Kathiawar was adopted after 
the Maratha wars of the 18th century, this peninsula was called 
Saurastra, that is interpreted as “ good country. ” But this does 
not seem to be the most ancient name of Kathiawar. In the 
inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skanda Gupta at the foot of ■ 
Girnar, J unagadh state, the country is called ^arastra, and this 
little difference may be of great importance. Su may be the step} 
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o£ the derivative noun Savitre, which from the Yedic period down 
to the present is one of the names of the Sun. Su means cc to go 9 ’, 
t; to move ”, “ to impel ” and Su + itr-Sav+itr-Savitr would mean the 
cause or agent of impelling and therefore the generator, the vivifier, 
the stimulator, as the sun is. Consequently Surastra would mean 
the country of the impeller or generator by excellence, the country 
of that one who goes across the skies is the country of the Sun, 
This seems to be original name given by the Aryas to Kathiawar. 

Yet is it not strange after all that a country situated to the 
West should be denominated lt the country of the sun ”? For it is 
but natural that the country of the Sun should be towards the 
East whence the Sun comes from. Thus for instance the Chinese 
call Japan, 6t the Empire of the Rising Sun ” Man always turns 

towards the East when the Sun is spoken of. And yet on this 
occasion Ci the country of the Sun ” is placed on the western coast 
of India. 

This clearly shows that this name was given to this land when 
the Aryas were not in India, but to tire West India, when Surastra 
was towards the east of them, This early acquaintance of the Arya« 
—the future invaders of India and Iran — with Surastra was effected 
through the Panis going to the Kingdom of Baberu 

trading with that land. The existance of the Mittani 

in Babylon and similarity of their gods Mi-it-ra-as, U-ru-W-m, 
In-dar-and Na-sa-at-ti-ia-an-na with the In do Aryan god? 
Mitra, Yaruna, Indra and the Nasatyas make it now quite certain 
that in course of their migration eastwards the Aryan nation 
stopped for long time in Mesopotamia. When the rude and 
uncivilized Aryas contemplated the wonderful natural goods or 
manufactured products brought by the Panis, they would natural- 
ly ask each other : “ From where do they come ? ” The daring 
amongst them would finally ask the Sumerian and Semitic people 
of the country. From where the Sun comes 99 the latter would 
reply, « from the country of the Sun” . “ Ah, ” finally the Aryas 
would say ‘ ; they say they come from the country of the Son, 
from Suryarastra or Surastra 5 and thus for those simple people 
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the country from where the Panis were coming was christened 
Surastra. 

And such was the impression that the goods of that country 
and its brilliant name produced in those poor emigrants, that when 
on account of their sufferings and hardship under the slavery of 
their Semitic overlords, they decided to escape to new lands, the 
idea of going to Surastra naturally arose in their heads. It was a 
colossal adventure. The Aryas coming from the banks of the 
Volga had never seen the sea, few amongst them perhaps had 
reached the shores of Sumer in lower Mesopotamia, they could 
not have seafaring inclinations. The migration of a whole nation 
to this new land, though so premosing and rich in itself, could not 
but have innumerable perils. Besides the unknown- is always 
frightening to simple folk. The leader of the Aryas the Asura 

Indar-called afterwards in the Vedic hymns Indra, did not dare 
to take the whole nation to the new land first. First he wanted 

to make a trial. He took two families with him the families of 
the Yadus and Turvasas and embarking in one of the ships of the 
Panis they set sail from lower Mesopotamia and after a number 
of days landed on the shores of Kathiawar. This first expedition 
of the Aryas into India across the ocean is mentined several* 
times in the ttigveda. “ What time, 0 Hero, o’er the sea thou 
broughtest, in safety broughtest them, 0 hero thou keepest Turvasa 
and Yadu safely. ” A third passage even testifies to the fear they 
felt in their hearts before sailing “ So sapient Indra. Lord of might 
brought Turvasa and Yadu those who feared the flood ( sea ) in 
safety o'er,” 

That the place where they landed was the modern Kathiawar* 
the ancient Surastra, is the most common opinion among scholars: 
and if they landed on the Surastra shores they did so because they 
followed the route of their leaders the Panis. What harbour of 
Kathiawar was their objective we do not know for certain. Yet 
it seems probable that the lauding place of the first' Aryan expedi- 
tion into India was the modern Veraval or its neighbourhood* 
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There was iu aucieut times on the western coast o£ Sumatra a 
famous city called Minnagar. This is a hybrid name, for the first 
part of it Win is originally Dravidian while the second part is 
purely Sanskrit, Minnagar means “ the shining city This 
strange combination shows that Minnagar was pre-Aryan city and 
its name in pre-Aryan times evidently was Minur, “ the shining 
city " a name which has been found in the inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro bv the present writer. One of them which reads 

Talir urveli per Minur Kal udu, i. e. “ that ( is ) a quarter 
of the great Minur which is outside the prsperous country. ” 

Prom the discussion heretofore it is clear that 
man arose in India ( simultaneously, if he arose in other 
parts of the world as well ) in pre-historic times and 
gradually developed a culture in all its Stages and Ages, 
palaeolithic and others (2) That the Dravidians lived 
in India and had developed a high form of culture 
before the Aryans immigrated into India and .made her 
their home (3) and that the culture and civilization 
of the Dravidians spread westwards. Now it is to be 
seen if these pre-Aryan Dravidians of India had any 
religion and what it was if they had one. 

Scholars generally trace the ’ origin and growth of 
Religion, Philosophy and Literature in India to Yedas* 
According to them then was nothing in India previous 
to’ the coming of Aryans to India, which was then a 
land occupied by people ■ uncivilized and barbarous- 
It was the Aryans, they say, that brought with them 
some civilization which they spread among the people 
of India after conquering them. But even the 
references made in the Yedas to the people already 
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there show that they, with whom the Aryans had to 
fight, were a people rich in wealth and cattle, owned 
chariots and had weapons used in fights with the 
Aryans. The rise of Aryans did not alter the stage of 
culture reached by the people. ' According to the hymns 
the Dasyus lived in “ cities ”, ( E. V. 1-53-8, 1-103-3 ) 
and under kings the names of many of whom are 
mentioned. The terms “ Dasyu ", “ Dasa ”, “ Pani ” 
and others are used contemptuously with reference to 
pre- Aryan people by the Aryans. 'The Dasyus had 
“ accumulated wealth ”, ( R V. VIII-40-6 ) in the form 
of cows, horses and chariots ( E Y. II-15-4 ), which 
they kept in “ hundred-gated citi 63 ” ( R. Y. X-99-3 ). 
Indra seized and gave these away to his worshippers, 
the Aryas ( R. Y. 1-176-4 ). The Dasyus were wealthy 
and owned property “ in the plains and on the hills ” 
( R. Y. X-69-6 ). They were “ adorned with their array 
of gold and jewels” (R. Y. 1-33-38 ). They owned 
many castles ( R- Y. 1-33-13 ). The Dasyu demons 
and Aryan Gods lived alike in gold, silver and iron 
castles. Indra overthrewTor his worshipper, Divod&sa, 

frequently mentioned in the hymns, a hundred stone 
castles of the Dasyus ( R. Y. IV-30-20 ). Agni, worship- 
ped by the Arya, gleaming in front of him, tore and 
burnt- the cities of the fireless Dasyus ( R. Y. YII-5-3 ). 
Brihaspati broke the stone prisons in which they kept 
the cattle raided from the Aryans ( R. V. IY-28-5 and 
X.-67-3 ). . The .wrong, idea of Scholars of Indology 
about, the prerAryan Dravidians, which is now to he 
revised in the light of Mohenjo Daro finds, was mainly 

due to their being dazzled by the brilliant Sanskrit 
2-12 
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literature, particularly the V edic literature, so honestly 
and carefully preserved and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Being thus dazzled^ the eyes of 
scholars could not penetrate the vale'^mystery that 
yawned behind the Vedas and their teachings. The 
materials also in the form of various instruments and 
tools of different Ages were still unearthed and could 
not shed any light on the pre-historic life of India’s 
people, their activities, and the progressive growth of 
culture effected by them. This wrong idea of scholars 
firmly rooted in their minds made them blind to the 
references ( already noted above ) made to the people 
and their enviable condition of living and they 
tried to interpret the references suitably to their 
wrong idea of pre-Aryan people of India, as remarked 
by Sir John Marshall ( see the extract given above on 
page 10 ). But now scholars are coming round to the 
view that the Dravidians> the pre-x\ryan people of india, 
had developed a civilization that spread westward. 
* Dr. Hall suggests the possibility of Sumerians being 
an Indian race which passed to the valley of two rivers. 
Says he, “ The ethnic type of Sumerians, so strongly 
marked in their statues and reliefs, was as different 
from those of the races which surrounded them as was 
their language from those of the Semites, Aryans and 
others; they were decidedly Indian in type. The face- 
type of average Indian of today is no doubt much the 
same as that of his Dravidian ancestors of thousands 
of years ago. Among the Modern Indians, as among 
the Modern Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan 

’ Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill p. 677. 
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fcj’pe of the head has survived ( as the primitive type 
of the head has always done ), while that of the Aryan 
conqueror died out long ago. And it is to this Dravidian 
ethnic type of -India that the ancient Sumerian bears 
most resemblance, so far as we can judge from his 
monuments. He was very much like a southern Hindu 
of the Deccan ( who still speaks Dravidian languages ). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sumerians 
were an Indian type which passed, certainly by land, 
perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of two 
rivers The account given by Berosus in the 3rd or 
4th century B. G. appears to suggest that the early 
settlers of Sumer arrived by sea bringing with 'them a 
fully developed civilization. This civilization may 
possibly have arisen in the submerged Tamil lands' that 
extended to the south of Kumari. * 

§ Sir John Evans in his presidential address to the 
British Association says “ Southern India was probably 
the cradle of human race. Investigations in relation 
to race show it to be possible that southern India was 
once the passage ground by which the ancient progenitors 
of Northern and Mediterranean races proceeded to the 
parts of the globe which they inhabit. ” 

III 

Shaivism, the Dravidian Religion. 

That man is a tool-making animal is the definition 
of man baced on a sound anthropological concept. 
Food, the primary concern of man, was the stern 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, Yol. Ill p. G77, 
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necessity and became the mother of his subsequent 
inventions in all the' progressive Stages and Ages of 
his life. But man has also been defined as a religious 
animal, which again is a sound psychological concept. 
Beligion like science begins and grows in wonder, 
wonder about the endlessly expansive and mysterious 
universe, working so regularly and duly, full of count- 
less varieties of objects and things useful for all 
creatures of all gradations. Man, an inquisitorial 
creature, endowed with the faculty of thinking and 
intellect requisite for that thinking, must have begun 
to inquire how it was that the Universe worked so 
regularly and well and how and if it possessed that 
power of working, or if there was any inscrutable po sver 
or spirit behind the Universe or at the bottom of the 
Universe that it should work so well. This was the 
beginning of man’s idea about God and Religion. That 
the Dravidians had a religion and the religion was 
Shaivism, and for that matter Shaktism as well, with 
some of the characteristics that have still been found 
in their present form will be evident from the following 
discussion- 

One full chapter has been devoted to religion of 
Sind people by Sir John Marshall in his “Mohenjo 
Daro and Indus Civilization. ” Therein he concludes 
that those people worshipped the mother Goddess, 
( the Shakti ), and a male deity ( Shiva ). They also 
worshipped, he says, animals, trees, water etc- and 
identifies the male deity with Shiva from the prominent 
characteristics of the deity having three eyes aqd being 
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a Mahayogin, as represented on seals, images, carvings 
and other signs discovered in different sites. But his 
conclusions, having been based on data mentioned, 
are not considered very authoritative- 

Nilkantha Shastri of Madras, therefore, says 
f “ While Marshall’s explanations appear conclusive in 
regard to the cult of the mother goddess, the phallic 
cult and the tree and animal cults, his speculations on 
the male god, who, he thinks, was prototype of the 
historical Shiva, are rather forced, and certainly not so 
convincing as the rest of the chapter. It is difficult to 
believe on the strength of a single “ roughly carved 
seal ” that all the specific attributes of Shiva as 
Mahesha, MaMyogin, Pashupati, and Dakhninamurti . 
were anticipated in the remote age to which the seal 
belongs. * It is thus necessary that his conclusions 
should be further supported by the inscriptions satis- 
factorily explained, as also remarked fay the Shastri 
t “ The interpretation of these data can hardly become 
final until the inscriptions on the seals are satisfactorily 
explained ”. And this is exactly what has been done 
by Father Heras, whose reading of the inscriptions, as 

recorded in the .following, proves beyond the shadow of 
doubt that Shiva and Shakti were the chief deities of 
Mohenjo Daro people, who have been already proved 
to be Dravidians. 

t Cultural Heritage of India Yol. II, p. 21. t Ibid. 
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*(1) The supreme Being. 

In the inscriptions there are two, one of which apparently 
gives the essential description of God, while the other shows 
his position in relation with the other beings of the Universe. The 
former reads as follows:— 

4 Iruvan-adu kom minanir i. e. 9 4 the horn playing Minas of 
one who exists. ’ Now since the horn players in religious festivals 
are, even to-day, servants of the temples, “one who exists ” must 
be an idea that is only referable to God. Iruvan must have been 
a name of God and indeed God is the only being who really 
exists, for, as the metaphysicians explain he exists by himself, 
while all the other beings exist by another who is God, viz., they 
have not in themselves the reason of their existence. ( cf. Thus 
when Moses asked God, after the latter had sent him to Egypt to 
save, his brethren: “ If they should say to me: what is his name ? 
what shall I say to them, ? ” God replied to him: 44 You will toll 
them: I am who am ” Even the phrase 4 tat-tvam-asi 1 of tho 
4 Obandogya Upanishad, which is now interpreted in a pantheistic 
sense, had apparently no other meaning in the beginning than the 
meaning of the inscription, that reveals the high idea of God that 
the people of Mohenjo Daro had. ) 

The other inscription reads thus:— 

4 Koii ella kadvul-adu the supreme God of all the Gods of 
the temple. ’ This epigraph shows that in reality this sign 
refers to a being which is superior to all other gods and consequ- 
ently above the whole Universe. 

The name, therefore, of this supremo God must be one 
revealing these two ideas: superiority and self-existence. In all 
the Dravidian dictionaries there is only one word that would em- 
body them, and this word is an, which might be properly 
translated 4 Supreme Being 

* The Journal of the University of Bombay, Jdy7T9^" 
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Now the Supreme Being above everything is the Lord of 
the whole Universe, and, therefore, everything may be referred, 
to him with a relation of possession. Thus the inscriptions tell us: — 

1. The Supreme Being of all the Gods of the field that 
make peace. 

2. The Supreme Being of the successful dark growing moon. 

3. The Supreme Being of the rain clouds of the Fish. 

4. The Supreme Being of the clouds of man. 

5. The Supreme Being of the Minas. 

G. The supreme Being of the Minas who have the sun on 
high. 

(2) The Attributes of the Supreme Being. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being, which will communicate 
to us a clearer understanding of its essence, may be divided into 
two groups: A. Quiescent Attributes. B. Operative attributes. 


A* 

/. Life : — God being the only self-subsistent is the source 
of life and activity. Thus in an inscription 
he is called the Supreme Being of Life. ” 
The word 2 * 4 Val 5 may mean life and happiness, 
perhaps because originally life and happiness 
were synonymous, which is still true in the 
case of God. 

2 . Oneness: —He does not communicate his superiority, to 
any one. He is the only one. 4 Orvan tlrpu 

tirpu irkra min nandil ulavan’; i. e. Mina, the 

farmer of the Crab, about whom 4 the one * 
has decreed.* As we shall see later the 

farmer of the Crab ’ is a royal-title. There- 
fore no other but the Supreme Being, the one, 
could deci ee any thing about him. 
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3 . Greatness.— This attribute means, that in God there is 
10 limit. Thus we read in an inscription 
4 of the very greatmne: ” 


B. 

4 . Omniscience: — Two inscriptions speak of the God of the 

city of N&tur under the name of Vidukan. 
• Now this name properly means 4 bpen eye ’ 
and refers to a person who has always the 
eyes- open, who sees and knows everything. 
This very ancient idea agrees with the 
modern common belief of Hinduism that 
the gods have no eyelids. Thus unable to 
close their eyes, they see everything. 

5 . Benevolence : — According to this attribute, trim Surpemo 

Being helps men in thei'Fheeds* A very 
important inscription reveals to us the belief 
the Mohenjo Daro people had regarding 
this point. ' The inscription reads; ‘Udavu 
ir Min-adu An’, i. e. 44 the Supreme Being 
of Mina being' help. ” The figure carved 
on the seal that bears the inscription 
enhances the value of this epigraph. It 
represents the skin of a unicorn spread in 
four directions. Now the unicorn is totem 
of one of the ancient tribes; it is the most 
• * common totem- among the- totems shown 
on the' Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions. Yet 
skinning this animal supposes its being 
killed and the representation of its skin as 
a trophy discloses the fact that the tribe 
; whose totem it was, was defeated by Mina* 
but the latter in the inscription attributes 
the victory to Ail. 
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fi. Power o£ destruction and generation: 1 Another seal that 
has been very often reproduced, represents a nude, threeJaeed 
god, seated in' a sort of a Yog i pose, wearing a rrident-like 
headgear. Round this figure several anim ils are plaqed. It has 
been said that this is a figure of Pa&jpribL The carver of this seal 
had not the intention, of curving th 3 representation of Shiva as 
Pa^upati. He wanted ,to represent the Supreme Being surrounded 
by the totems of the different tribes that inhabited Mohenjo-^Daro; 
The inscription which appears on the upper portion of the seal 
refers to two very characteristic function? of the same Supreme 
Being. The epigraph reads as follows: Av- nav4 vdkei kudo, minadu , 
i. e. the Supreme Being enfeebling and strengthening is of the (the 
months of) jar and the fish These were the two months of autumn, 
during which the whole of nature seem3 to weaken and lie; leaves 
fall from the trees, mountains and fields disappear under a coat of 
snow, cold stiffens the limb? of tha body. Bat how useful is this 
for restoring strength and health to both vegetables and animals 1 
Prom that sort of lethargic sleep nature rises again more vigorous 
than ever. This enfeebling and strengthening was directly 
attributed to the, Sqpreme Being by. the Proto-Indians. He is else- 
where often called “ the god of the chariot and of the cultivated 
fields, ” two symbols of destruction and fertility, which finally 
reveal An as the fore-runner of the modern Shiva. ( Italics ours ) 

(3) His forms. 

Enttiai is till now a modern Shiva meaning “ eight-bodied or 
formed. ” Then there cannot be any doubt that in those early days 
this name was only attributed- to the- Supreme Being. 

Another inscription tells that he is eight. “ The two fishes 
(constellation), of that which is eight and who has the son-on high. ” 

Images of this Supreme Being under these forms were 
worshipped in different parts of the country. Thus an inscription 
says ‘'Of the god of one side ( form ) who is in the country. ” 

2-13 
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=: OccasiofiallyV tws forms of the Supreme Being were' combined 
into the . same image. ..This combination is represented in the 
seal Jtsjslf....*. Yet the seal itself seems to show this is only a form 
of God, a symbol, a representation — for on -the other side of the seal 
the figure of the God is represented standing in the middle of a 
tree * with the trident on his* head after the fashion of the other 
(seal. Before bitn a devotee half-squatting on the ground offers his 
prayers to the deity, 

. (4) The Supreme Being is three-eyed. 

This is the idea about Shiva in modern Hinduism, which we 
find clearly expressed with reference to God in the inscriptions of 
Protorlndiaus; and the idea was so well known that the only 
mention of “his three eyes’ 5 as we find in two inscriptions, revealed 
to those people the idea of tfie Supreme Being. These three eyes 
were being worshipped. “ The worshipped three eyes on which 
the four stars rise. 55 Accordingly Go r d is called the three-eyed 
one. Thus the inscription which reads: “ Parava nila xr minanir 
avana mun kan, i. e. the three-eyed, be of the Minas who are moon 
Paravas. 55 In another inscription it is said that “the twelve stars 
of the Spring Fish that have' the sun on high ( are ) the three-eyed 
one. 

In this inscription some connection between the “ three-eyed 
one ” and the constellation of the Fish is being disclosed; hut in 
the other inscriptions it is clearly stated that the Fish is also the 
“ three-eyed one. ” Thus: — 

1. “ The three-eyes of the Great Fish. ” • 1 

2 . “ The three eyes of he of the Spring. ” 

' Yet another' inscriptioft avers that “ in the house of the Great 
Fish meditates on the three-eyed one. ” 

The subject is even expressed in two verses carved on two 
planes of a prism. These verses read: 



• 46 Mun min per kadavnl adu mun 
Mun ar kadavirl ar ' karumagil mun, ” 

This means: 

41 The three stars are the three eyes of the great God” 
44 The three streams of the stream God are ^the three 

rain clouds. ” 

Two inscriptions refer to one eye only: i. e . 4 orkan’ 44 one eye, ” 
Such inscriptions evidently refer to the third eye which grew at 
a later period, according to late Shaivaite tradition when the Go,d, 
realised that two eyes were not enough to see everything. ; . Ac-: 
cordingly one inscription speaks 44 of the growth of the eye, ” and; 
consistent with the idea that the fish is three-eyed, jiinpther inscrip-; 
tion refers to the 4 ' eye in the Fish, ” viz , the third eye, . : 

(5) The names of the Supreme Being. 

1 We have accidentally noted above that Iruvan 4 the one who 
is, ,s seems to be one of the names given to God in those, early 
days. ‘ , , 

. . ' , , 'j 

Another name which has been mentioned before is Eunjai, a 
name which is still given to Shiva among the DravidLan nations 
of South India. Similarly, Vidukau, also referred to above is. 
used now-a-days in the South. 

A new name of God is contained in an inscription which 
reads: ‘ Peritnor nalvid , 5 i. e. “ four houses of those belonging to 
Peran. ” They seem to be the temple servants, where Peran was 
worshipped. Perau or Perumal is a very common name of Shiva 
in Southern India. Accordingly another inscription calls* god 
“ Peran of the chariot and of the cultivated fields. ' 
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A fifth name is contained in ail epigraph which reads: 
Tandavan ir nal maram, i. e, the Tandavan is among the four 
trees , 44 i. e. in the forest Tandavan is the name of the dancing 
Shiva. This shows that the idea of God dancing as the source of 
all the movement of the universe is a very old one. 

(6) The Linga. 

That the phallus was worshipped in Mohenjo Daro is proved 
clearly by a number of such stones discovered there and at Harappa. 
Yet while going through the inscriptions one realises that its cult 
was not spread regularly amongst all clashes of people. It is true 
that the 4 Linga 5 is also identified with the high sun as in this 
inscription: 44 the lustrous linga is the high sun. ” But it is not 
less true that the— *Minas afterwards called the Matsy&s — who seem 
to form the main bulk of the Mohenjo Daro inhabitants, disliked 
the Linga worship. One of the inscriptions reads: 44 ur nalam dug 
ennui irkra min mlnanir, i. e the prosperity of the land is of the 
Minas of the -Fish who have despised the Linga. ” Another 
inscription informs us who were especially those who despised the 
Liuga ; 44 the canal ( which is ) in front of the houses of the land 
of the Linga ( which is ) despised by the thinkers of the land. ” 
According to the information supplied by this inscription, the high 
classes of the country, the intelligentia of the land, despised this 
cult. Only poor and ignorant people adhered to it. 

What was therefore the origin of this Cult ? While studying 
these inscriptions we find the linga cult established as at home 
among the two tribes, the Bilavas and the Kavals. About the 
Bilavas the inscriptions say: 

I. 44 In the dark growing half o£ the moon, when the sun 1 
was on high, the Bilavas palled down the four houses of the linga.” 

( According to this inscription the linga among the Bilavas 
had house the rent of which was used for fostering this cult t ) 
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2. “ The linga of the eight, villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high' Sun of the harvest,” 

About the Kavals we find “ the old linga of the Kavals. ” 

From these premises we may perhaps deduce the consequence 
that these two tribes were Kolerian and that they brought this; 
cult from the far-off Eastern Islands. 

(7) The Divine Triad 

Among the Mohonjo-Daro inscriptions there is one of .extra- 
ordinary importance, on account of its unexpected revelations in 
the field of the history of comparative religions and even in the 
general field of ancient civilization. The inscription reads: uda 
mun per Kadavul — adu Kalak air; i. e. “ the joined life of the 
three great gods.” 

First of all we must determine who were these three great 
gods. Were they the a^, the Sun and the Linga ? They could not be 
so; first because the Linga was not generally accepted by the 
Minas and even perhaps we may add by all the so-called DravidL 
ans. 'Besides All &od the Sun are not two gods, but one, for they* 
are identified not in a passing way but essentially. These three 
gods may therefore be a^ and two more. 

A similar triad of gods is also found in Sumerian inscriptions 
and the three gods of Sumer in pre-historic times were Jii, Ama 
and Enlil, a 1 . 1 was ^ther, Ama was the mother and Enlil 
was the son, who afterwards in historic Sumerian times became; 
the father. The Proto-Dravidian triad is supposed to be similar 
to this. In fact A 1 . 1 ? the father of Sumer is the same A*b the 
Supreme Being of India. The mother is called Ama in Sumerian. 
Now Araraa is the common word for mother in Dravidian languages 
and a good number of clay statuettes of the mbther goddess have 
been found in Mohenjo L)aro and Harappa, 
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. ' ' Such an idea of the mother goddess must be the 'first founda- 
tion of the Shakta sect of India. This mother received a name 
which is the female denomination corresponding to the denomina- 
tion mlnkan ' attributed to Jn. In the inscription she is called 
MInkanni. This in fact had to be the original name of the 
goddess of Madura, Mlnakshi, whose name now is partly 
Dravidian-Mlna-and partly Sanskrit aksi. 

The son in the Proto-Indian Triad is named Anil- The 
corresponding sign accnrs in several inscriptions. 

What has been found is the combination of au and Amma. 
The inscription reads; uyarel ter or Amman: i e. one Amman of 
the chariot of the sun. ’ This deity half man ( proper left) and half - 1 
woman { proper right ), which is also foand in Sumer with the 
name of Amma-a seems to be the original' idea of the Hindu 1 
image of Ardhanarlshwara, which is only found in Shaivism and 
which has the two parts pat in the same relative position. 

(8) Other Gods 

While studying these inscriptions we come across numerous 
references to a number of minor gods who in the course of time 
were supposed to preside over different places, elements or func- 
tions. Thus for instance, while speaking of au a reference has, 
been found to 44 all the gods of the fields, ” from which phrase 
it may be rightly concluded that the gods presiding over the 
fields were more than one or two. One of these gods was very 
likely that mentioned in the inscription which reads: — uyarel ir 
nilavan kadavul-adu, i. e. “ of the god of the living Nilavan who' 
has the sun on high ” This god of Nilavan very likely presided^ 
over the lands. 

Another god of - the fields was undoubtedly the god of rain 
which is so beneficial to agriculture. This god is often spoketi 
of in the inscription which reads; uril irkramun kalkur karmugil 
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kadavul-adu, i. e. “ The three united countries which are in the 
country are of the god of the rain clouds. 55 

, Also the god of thunder is being referred, to, but in a descrip- 
tive way. “ The very great god shaking the height of the clouds 
who is in the house. ” 

The god of death is referred to in connection with one of the 
human sacrifices. The inscription reads: Min el sara kadavul lean ir 
maramj, i. e, 44 The two trees under which the seven Minas saw 
the god of death. 55 The phrase is equivalent to dying; yet the 
mention of the god of death is not without interest. 

Yet it is evident that when referring to all these gods on 

o o 

many occasions the Supreme Being Ail is finally in their minds. 
Thus besides the gods of the main clouds, au itself is also connected 
with them. 

Sometimes the trees were specially dedicated to one god or 
another or to any form of god. Thus the inscription reads: Vid 
velvage Min opad maram, i. e. “ the nine trees of ( dedicated to ) 
the Fish ( are ) the volvages of the houses. ” The inscription only 
informs us of what kind those trees were viz , velvages, otherwise 
white sins , which were also used for building houses. 

It was a common custom for each city or village to have one of 
these holy trees which were called 6 the village tree’. Thus; — 

1. “ Of the village tree in the Spring when the sun is high.” 
Very likely it refers to a festival. 

2. “ Of the tree of the village of the Minas..” 

On one occasion the sun and a tree are identified: — “OneCare). 
the sun and the tree ■ * . . - 

(8) Minor Deities. 

The ayarAn or protective deities of the cities or villages are 
very common in Southern India. They have their shrines by the 
roa d-side at the entrance of the villages. It ^ interesting that 
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the only inscription that mentions these ayan&rs calls them 44 road* 
ayandn . ” Thus: — “the road •ay.andrs of the two-cifcies in. -the 
Spring with the Scale. ” This epigraph refers to a festival in 
hononr of the ayan&rs, of those cities. The festival was celebrated 
at the special time when the Spring ends with the scale. * For this 
constellation was the first constellation of summer. 

Similarly spirits or devils, belief in whom is also much 
spread through the south, are mentioned in our epigraphs. For 
instance, an inscription refers to the 44 three houses of' the' devil of 
the villagers.!’ ; * 

(10) . The Emblems of God- 

The most commonly mentioned emblem of God is the trident. 
And that this is a symbol of God is definitely settled in an inscrip- 
tion which mentions 64 the trident in which there is one a phrase 
that evidently refers to In on whose head a trident is always seen. 

Many villages seem to have had a trident, perhaps instead of 
an image, in the local temple. Unless the image itself, having, a 
trident on its head was perhaps denominated trident. Thus: 

1. “ Three houses of the village trident. ” 

2. 44 The trident of the village of Mina in the year velorvel 
( trident of tridents ).” 

3. 44 Of the trident of two villages attaining lustre. 55 

Moreover tridents existed in the fields and in boundaries of 
properties, very likely in small shrines, as is still customary nowa- 
days. A few specimens: — * ; 

1. “The trident of the cultivated fields that are' in the 
country, ” 

2. The tridend of the field of the Kavals. 
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3. Two tribes of the Minas who have boundary tridents. ” 

Tridents in fact were a very common object in the house and 
every where. Some inscriptions only mention a number of 
tridents without informing us where they wore, or what use was 
being made of them. 

Thus: — 1. “ Three tridents. ” 

2. 44 These tridents which are in the house- ” 

3. 44 Four tridents which are in the country. ” 

4. 44 Six tridents. ” 

Another emblem of God only once referred to is the snake. 
The snake is one of the most common symbols of Shiva in modern 
Hinduism. Thus an inscription informs us that 46 Mina meditates 
on the snake of the three-eyed one . 99 

Similarly, another inscription mentions the axe which is also 
often seen in the hands of Shiva ; 44 Whatever is of the axe of the 
6 fish ’ is of the village trident . 99 

(10). Modes of worship. 

Just as now-a-days, to see an object worthy of veneration was 
for those ancient people to worship that object. 44 Men see the 
holy tree ”, runs an inscription. In the same way thinking or 
meditating on a sacred being was equivalent to an act of worship. 
A few specimens of such worship are given below: 

1. 44 Of the groat god who is meditated on in the village 

2. 44 One meditatos on the three eyes. ” 

3. 44 The imprisoned Minas meditate on three eyes. 99 

4. 44 When the Fish reaches the Crab meditates on the three 
eyes. ( Worship by a constellation ) 

5. 44 When the sun reaches the top, the Minas think on the 
three eyes. ” 

6. 44 The Mina of ( devoted to ) the Fish, who is in the 
country, worships the three-eyed one. ” 

2-14 
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In the same way sprinkling a sacred object with water, milk 
or any other object was also considered an act of worship. Thus 
an epigraph says: “ This year the sprinkled great Fish ( is ) one 
side of the eight (formed ) god. 

Another inscription refers to three vows or solemn promises 
taken by a man: “ Mina who took three vows to God is a friend 
of the united countries of the Minas. ” 

The Government of Mohenjo Daro was theocratical. God 
was supposed to be the king of the country. The king was only 
an administrator on behalf of God and he received the title of 
“the farmer ”, and since Mohenjo-Daro was called “ Nandur ”, 
the city of ihe “Crab”, the complete title of the king was 
“ Nand ulavan or Nandil ulavan, ” i. e. ‘ the farmer of the Crab \ 

1. “ Mina, the farmer of the Crab, who is in the house”. 

2. “The shining farmer of the Crab who is in the country 

3. “The Mina oniside the country ( is ) the fanner of the 

Crab, the Mina of the two united countries 

Another inscription removes all doubts as regards the Crab, 
which is the constellation: “ The farmer of the Crab in which 
the sun is, ” Finally another one clearly establishes who is the 
Lord of the farmer while adding: 44 The farmer of the Crab of AU ” 

The king having this sacred authority as a minister of God is 
also naturally entrusted with the office of a priest, a dual dignity 
which is stated in the inscription which reads: 6 Minanir maru 
adir ayyan sere taltalalva i. e. ” ( the object of ) the hostility of 
Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler \?ho is a priest 

(11). Religious Festivals. 

There area number, of feasts which apparently have no 
religious significance, for instance, the Nandal at present called 
Pongal, which seems to be at least originally of a purely social 
character. 
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Other feasts are only briefly enunciated in a way which 
would be quite clear to all of them, but w hich is , sojnejWh^a^ 
puzzling to the epigraphist who tries to unravel the mysteries, oj:^ 
the inscriptions seventy centuries after their system, is .similar- to, : 
ours if we would speak of the feast of Granga celebrated after the , 
monsoon saying, “ On full moon day, Ganga of the abundant 
waters. 15 Thus run some of the inscriptions: — . . 

1. “ When the growing half of the moon reached the (new) 
year, the three Fish eyes. ” 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the Fish and death on full 
moon day. ” 

Other inscriptions are a little more explicit. 

1. The rain-clouds of the approaching thunder sounding 
scale are the great god, who is ( celebrated ,) during the twelve , 
suns in the high days every eighth year outside the country of 
Orur 


2. 14 That trident of fcho country this year is the trident of 

the village. ” 

According to this inscription it appears that a trident, or 
perhaps an image having a trident on its head, was transferred 
from village to village in the country and remained in each village 
for a year. The stay of the image or trident in the village ‘.was 
undoubtedly marked with special festivals. 

The Temples- 

The temple of the sun carved next to the inscription referred 
to above ( A. S. I. Report, 1929-30, PI. XXVIII, No. 1146t> (8) 
seems to be small and square, only containing the shrine of the 
sun. The roofing in flat but is the four corners four spikelike 
finials break the flat line of the edifice. In front of the temple 
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there was an open porch in front of which a doable awning 
protected the worshippers from the sun and from the rain. At 
the very end of porch roof just over the awning, there is another 
finial of the same type. The carver of this design has placed the 
object of worship in the temple in tin porch, so that it could be 
tally seen. It is the disc of the sun here placed over a throne as 
if meaning that the sun was the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Other temples were parhaps larger. They were generally 
built in the centre of the town towards which all the main streets 
converged. 

The temples had servants, amongst whom there were the 
temple guards. 

The temples enjoyed properties for the maintenance of the cult. 
These properties generally were houses or land, and are spoken of 
as belonging to the gods themselves. For instance, 

1. 44 Four houses of the fish eyed one. ” 

2. 44 In the dark growing half of the moon when the sun is 
on high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses of the 
linga. ,5 

3. 44 Of the palm grove of the Linga ” 

4 44 The Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish oE Nandur 

that has lands is happy ” 

a. “ OE the one palm grove oE the Great Fish, outside the 
country of the prisoner. ” 

Taxes, and tributes were also fixed for the benefit of the 
temples. For instance, 


h The mlna of the tax on fish of the high Suu-linga 


55 
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2. “ One share of Supreme Being ( who is ) the high sun 
is flax. ” 

Some private houses were apparently having small shrines 
attached to them. An inscription runs thus: “ In eight houses 
( there are ) six trident temples.” 

Death and Judgment. 

For the Mohenjo Daro people to die was the beginning of 
a new existence. All the phrases used in the inscriptions clearly 
show that the soul continued living after the body was committed 
to the earth or cremated for those were the two ways of disposing 
of the dead. 

Some specimens are given herewith:— 

1. 44 Five houses of two persons reaching the Sun. ” 

2. 44 The great king four years (ago). ..has reached the sun ” 

3. 44 Of the seven houses of the head man who is gone to 
the sky.” 

4. 44 Mina is in the very great god. ” 

(The sign that stands for Mina in this inscription is never 
used meaning the constellation of the Fish. It is the 
proper name of a man. ) 

5. 44 The farmer of the Crab reaching the Crab. ” 

The belief of judgment after death seems to have existed 
among the people of Mohenjo Daro as the following two inscrip- 
tions show: — 

1. 44 The very great Fish is the justice of all men. ” 

2. 44 The Supreme Being of the chariot and the cultivated 
fields is the judge. ” 
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A third inscription that refers to the same subject suggests 
that according to those people the judgment of God lasted for a 
long time, very likely daring the whole life time of very man, 
and the judgment was completed in the day of death, which is 
called the 44 day of God. 5J In some way their idea is quite correct: 
for God to see is to judge and this judgment is finished with 
death. This inscription, shown alongside, reads; 44 Mlnan kail 
Jii-adu tirpu kadaval pagal tlrtu. ” i. e. “ the judgment of the 
Supreme Being seen by Mina is completed in the day of God, ” 

Virtuous life, heaven and punishment. 

If there was a judgment of God there must have been a moral 
law by which the deeds oE man were judged, The inscriptions 
themselves reveal the fact that only those that reach a definite 
perfection may obtain heavenly happiness. Thus an inscription 
^hich reads: u Van ter or min kau val ”, i. e. 44 Reaching the sky 
one who is fish-eyed is happy. ” There is still another similar 
inscription which runs as follows: 44 The fish-eyed one reaching 
the sky is happy. 55 

Now these inscriptions do not speak of An who is the Supreme 
fish-eyed, for AU cannot reach the sky or heaven, as he is always 
there. Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who reach the 
sky. The limit of perfection in order to enter heaven is there- 
fore to be fish-eyed, and sine} this is a perfection of Xu, to be 
fish-eyed was a possibility for men, a number of inscriptions 
speaking of persons who were fish-eyed clearly show, for instance 

1. 44 Four houses of the six fish-eyed ones. 

2. k4 Five houses of the fish-eyed prisoner. 

3. 44 The fish-eyed, one who is in the country. 55 

4. “One fish-eyed, of whom the horn-man is afraid 
( trembling )” 
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Tho reward of virtuous life was heaven. The phrase “ reaching 
the sky ” seems to bo synonymous of “ reaching heaven. ” F ram 
this expression it is seen how old is the idea, that heaven is some- 
where above. Tho phrase, “ Reaching the sun ” identified with 
in, or “ reaching the Crab” which is one of the forms of in 
show that heaven is first of all the dwelling of God, and conse- 
quently to reach tho sky would moan to dwell in company with AM- 

Where did all those who do not roach the sky go is not clear 
in the inscriptions. It is true that one of them speaks of “ the 
rustling of the garment of the Supreme Boiug when he rises to 
punish, ” but it is not clear whether this punishment is after or 
before death. This inscription may well refer to an earthquake 
or to any other earthly calamity. 

It is known, from all the foregoing description that 
the Dravidians had their religion which was as follows:- 

(1) There was the Supreme Being, whose quiescent 
attributes were life, oneness and greatness, and whose 
operative attributes wore omniscience, benevolence, 
power of generation and destruction; and he had eight- 
fold forms- 

(14) That the Supreme Being had three eyes and 
his names were Iruvan, Enmai ( a name of Shiva 
among Dravidians of South India of the present day ), 
Vidukan, and Tandavan- 

(3) There was Linga worship. 

(4) There was divine triad, Ap ( the Supreme 
God ), Ama ( the Goddess ), and 3nil ( the son of the 
God and the Goddess ). These are the later day Shiva, 
Shakti, and the son ( Shanmukha? ). 



(5) There were other Gods, the God of the field, 
the God of rains, the God of thunder, the God of death, 
and others. 

(6) The Supreme God had emblems, namely, the 
trident, the snake, the axe, which are still the charac- 
teristic emblems of Shiva. 

(7) The modes of worship were seeing (darshana ), 
thinking ( manana ) and meditation ( dhyana ), sprinkl- 
ing Him with water, milk etc* 

(8) There were temples and religious festivals 
were celebrated* 

(9) The people had an idea of death and judg- 
ment after death of men by God* 

(10) They also thought that a life of virtue had a 
reward in heaven and that of sin awaited punishment. 

Centuries of years ago the Aryans were a wander- 
ing race and moved from place to place with their 
cattle in search of a permanent place of residence. 
But their nomadic tendency came to an end when 
they arrived in India, which they found expansive and 
convenient and which afforded all facilities geographi- 
cally and economically for the propagation of their race 
They at once made up their mind of settling there! 
India they found suitable in every way and saw that 
it was too charming to be left in preferance to another* 
But they did not find it quite easy to do so- The 
Dravidians were already there, who being the original 
inhabitants and masters of the land, could not 
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naturally brook the idea of the Aryan intruders settling 
there and did not like to allow the alien immigrants 
to settle. This is but natural as it is seen in recent past, 
when the European people migrated to the two 
Americas and Africa, they met with- stout resistance 
from the original .inhabitants .of' these lands. This is 
mere - repetition of history The- Aryans, 'therefore/ 
had no easy task of s.ettling.in India. The Dravidians 
tried their utmost to drive back the inturding Aryans 
out of India; and racial pride raised, naturally of course, - 
a barrier between the immigrants . and the original 
inhabitants- • But the Aryans, strong-willed and 
tenacious, did not and could not afford to yield to the 
resistance and attempts of the Dravidians to drive them 
out. The Aryans' had to struggle and struggle hard for' 
their existence in India But they had the will to 
live, or rather, they had the will to power. In 
any case there arose struggle and fight between the 
Dravidians and the Aryans for supremacy. The struggle 
and fight, the Darwinian law of the survival of the fit- 
test being inapplicable here, led not to the elimination 
or annihilation of the Dravidians but to the absorption of 
them and their culture by the Aryans and' their culture,' 
which came about in the following way. ' ' 

Of all the sections of Aryans' that moved about- 
and spread in different directions and settled in different 
parts of the world, to wit, Europe and India, those 
Aryan hordes that immigrated into India, seem to' 
have preserved most the recollections of their • having 
been foreign settlers in the country of their' adoption- 

They have preserved the history of their settlement in 

2-15 
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India, in the form of the "Vedas, which are thus the most 
important and valuable record of their activities after 
they arrived in India* The period of Indian history, 
as reflected in the Yedas, is the period of struggle and 
fight of the Aryans with Dravidians and represents in 
point of time the invasion of the Aryans and the begin- 
ning of their long and unwearied march through the 
Indian continent, until at last the tribes settled down 
in various districts. The Yedas, particularly the Rig- 
weda, furnishes scholars with the means and materials 
of piecing together the history and development of the 
Indian society of the times after the Aryans settled in 
India and gradually succeeded in predominating over 
and absorbing the Dravidians and their culture. Rig- 
weda> therefore, is the most important historical docu- 
ment of the Aryan people and their movements in 
India* The first thing that confronted the Aryan 
people was religion* Religion like a code of morals, 
which almost comes to mean the same thing, is invented 
and intended by a people in order that they may propa- 
gate and preserve their lace.What tends to the preserva- 
tion of their society and what helps them to attain 
power over their competitors is considered by them 
good and what hinders them from attaining their 
objective is considered bad. The religion of the Aryans 
was altogether different from that of the Dravidians 
and hence great was the clash and conflict between the 
two races in India, as recorded and told by the Yedas. 
The Vedas indicate that for a long time the 
religion of the Aryans was a kind of naturalistic 
religion, which was confined to nature and the foroes 
of nature. Amongst the numerous dieties referred to 
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in the Vedas may be mentioned Agni, the God of fire 
and lightening; Indra, the god of firmament; Varunaj 
the god of waters, corresponding in general to the 
Greek god, Uranus; Soma, the exhilirating drink, 
prototype of Bacchus; others also like Maruts or winds, 
Ushas or the dawn, and many others, are mentioned. 
Aryans also offered animal sacrifices. Though the 
Aryan. Gods were anthrophomorphosed and considered 
to have had human frame and human limbs, their frame 
and limbs were shadowy and were meant to describe 
their activities figuratively. The Aryan gods, represent- 
ing the forces of nature, were bestowers. of long life, 
prosperity, and protection from enemies of the Aryans, 

the Dravidians- Sacrifices were offered to win their 
favour; and the idea of the hymns, of Rigweda specially, 
is “ I give to thee that thou mayst give to me. ” The 
Aryan method of worshipping their deities was al- 
together, different. Being worshippers of nature and 
the forces of nature, they had neither temples nor 
idols* They performed all sacrifices under a tree on 
the bank of a river- The Aryans were a fire cult. 
They offered sacrifices to their Gods through fire, that 
was considered to be the intermediary between Gods 
and the human devotees) the Aryans. Fire carried to 
gods the oblations offered to gods. Fire was also one 

of the Gods. The Aryans offered sacrifices to their gods 
and entreated them to help them that they might 
succeed against their enemies, the Dravidians. 
The Aryan Gods also readily ran to the help 
of their worshippers and devotees so as to enable 
them to emerge successful in their fights with the 



enemies. So the Ary a,n religion and' their religious 
practices were altogether different from those of the 
Dravidians, whose religion stood on a higher plane. 

The rivalry and fight between the Dravidians and 
Aryans was, in fact, owing mainly to their religious 
differences. The Aryan worship of natural phenomena 
and their meaningless sacrifices appeared to the philo- 
sophical Dravidian mind to be sacrileges The deities 
of .the Aryans were treated with contempt and the 
sacrificial performances were furiously attacked, when- 
ever and wherever the sacrifices were performed, by 
the powerful Dravidians. This is why, it seems, that 
the honorific name “ A’sura, Lord ”, with which the 
Dravidians were at first addressed, changed its meaning 
as the enemy of the Gods in the last Mandala of the 
Bigweda and in the Bramhanas. ' The word Asura 
seems, in all probability, * a metathesis of the Tamil 
word “ Arasu ” or the Kanarese word “ Arasa, a king ”. 
A careful reader is struck at once by the high develop- 
ment the Dravinian speculation of God had attained 
.when compared with that of the Aryans. The latter 
called their object of worship by the term * Deva ’ 
‘ a shining . one,’ while the Dravidians called ‘•Kadavul” 
meaning “ beyond the earth, ’ ‘ beyond the sky, 1 . i. e- 
eternal or .endless- The Dravidian God was ^otherwise 
named “ Shiva, ” nothing but ‘ goodness, ’’ ‘ righteous- 
ness, ’ and ‘graciousness, from, Tamil root Sem ‘good’, 

‘ right, ’ ‘ gracious- ’ • , 

- The Aryans were a proud race and • were proud of 
their intellectual and physical superiority, as they 
thought. They spoke of- themselves as “ Arya ” which 



Always connoted, nobleness and pre-eminence. They 
applied t6 themselves various good . terms as 
§ “the pure, the ’white race, the sons of light, the noble 
ones, (which) are a few terms by which they designated 
themselves. While they spoke of the Dravidians 

contemptuously as “ Dasyus, ” “ Dasas, 8 “ Panis ” etc. 
Still the Aryans were a shrewd and tactful people. 
Sagaciously enough they saw that if they should suc- 
ceed against their powerful enemies, the Dravidians* 
they had to borrow and assimilate the culture of their 
enemies* And this they did gradually though reluctantly. 

That is why the Aryan gods, representing the pheno- 
mena and forces of nature gradually lose their promi- 
nence and predominance in the Aryan pantheon only 
to sink into total obscurity and the Dravidian God, 
Shiva 5 in the form of Rudra of the four Yedic Samhitas, 
gradually comes into prominence. The Dravidian 

modes of worship also of an idol of a god or gods- in 
temples were slowly adopted, the modes of worship being 
sprinkling ( abhisheka ), seeing ( darshana ), thinking 
(manapa), and meditation (dhyana). While being compel- 
led to borrow and adopt the god and modes of Dravidian 
worship, they gave all contemptuous names, choice 
epithets of abuse, to Dravidians. In fact, the hymns of 

Rigweda contain numerous references to persons, 
apparently of different descriptions, who were either 
hostile or indifferent to the system of religious worship, 
which the Eishis, the seers of Yedic Mantras, professed 
and inculcated* There is a long list of condemnatory 

§ Religions and Philosophies of the Bast, page, 28. 
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epithets applied to persons, such as § adeva, 
adevayu, avrata, anindra, devanid, brahmadwish, 
ayajyu, ayajvan,. anyayrata, apavrata, etc. etc. that is, 
godless, without rites, without Indra, revilers of gods, 
without devotion, unsacrificing, followers of other 
rites, etC' All these names, specially ‘followers of 
other rites ’ ‘ godless * ‘ without rites ’ ‘ without Indra ’ 
are significant. In some passages we are told that 
there were some men that doubted the very existence 
of Indra; for instance it is said t “ Have faith in that 
terrible being of whom men ask ‘ where is he ? ’ and 
declare he is not * “ seeking food, present a hymn to 
Indra, if he truly exists. ‘ Indra does not exist ’ says 
some one; who has seen him ? whom shall we praise ? 

* this is 0 worshipper ( Indra exclaims ), behold me 
here, I surpass all beings in greatness. ,M Thus the 
word ‘ Arya ’ meant a worshipper of Indra that offered 
oblations to Indra through fire and to fire ( Agni ) him- 
self. While Dasyus or Dasas were those that were 
opposed to Indra-Agni cult and are explicitly described 
in the passages referred to above. Thus Aryans and 
Dravidians having had different religions and following 
different modes of worship did not have a common 
ground to meet for religious performances and Ceremonies 
And a careful analysis of the references between the 
Aryans and the Dravi'dians shows that the difference 
b etween the races was that o f religious cult and culture. 

§ Rigweda, 1-51-8,9; 1-32-4; IV-41-2; VI-14-3- V-42-9* 
V ' 189 ' 3; I-33 ' 4 ; IV-I6-9; X-105-8; 
YIII 89 J II_18 ’ 6; et!C ‘ 6tC * * Ri ? we da, II-12-5; * R. 



In the passages referred to above the epithets in 
question are connected with the words ‘ Dasa ’ or 
‘ Dasya ” and they are applied to Dravidian people. 
There are also texts containing denunciations of reli- 
gious hostility or indifference without express mention 
of Dasyu or Dasa, for instance, R- 1-84-7, II-23-4, 
IV-51-8, V-34-3, and so on. But when read with 
reference to other texts it seems clear that the denuncia- 
tions are levelled against the Dravidian people. Y&ska 
defines a Dasyu as the destroyer of rites, that is, Aryan 
sacrificial rites ( Nir- VII-23). Sayana also explains 
the word ( Dasyu ) as “ argsr^nf 3i«jvfa<rrc. All 

this clearly shows tjiat Dravidians were the enemies of 
the Aryans in point of religion, as their view point of 
religion was so different from that of the Aryans. 

It is evident from the texts referred to above that 
the Aryans of the Yedic age found it impossible to 
enforce the Dravidians to follow the Aryan rites. The 
Dravidians, therefore, had to encounter a considerable 
amount of contempt and abuse from the Aryans, who 
called them “ brahmadvish ” “ the haters of devotion". 
On the contrary the Aryans had to follow a policy of 
conciliation by adopting the deities of the Dravidians- 
From some passages, as will be noted presently, the 
recognized Aryan worship of gods, Agni, Indra, 
Yaruna, and others was not free from the admixture of 
demonolatry, which was in all probability the worship 
of non-Aryan or Dravidian gods, whom the Aryans 
must have called demons or Rakshasas and given them 
other contemptuous names. It is also likely that some 
of the Aryans mixed freely with the Dravidians on 
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aeCount of marriage connections and borrowed Dravi- 
dian teligious ideas and customs. And it . is indeed 
easy to-conceive, or even a -thing to be assumed as 
natural and necessary, that the religion as - well as the 
language, manners, and customs of the Aryans should, 

in process of time, havemndergone some modification 
from the close contact Tnto-which they must have been 
brought with their' neighbours. From the texts ( to be 
quoted presently ) ascribed by tradition to the Bishi 
Yashistha, it seems that that distinguished personage 
himself had been accused, whether truly or falsely, of 
worshipping false gods, of familiarity with evil spirits, 
and the practice of devilish arts. A charge of this kind 
could scarcely have been- made with any chance of 
being credited, unless such demonolatry was commonly 
known to have been practised either by him, or by 
other members of. the same community. The passages 
referred to ( R. YII-104 : 12ff ) are as follows:— “ the 
intelligent man can easily discern ( when ) true and 
false words contend together, which of them is true, 
which of them is correct. Soma protects the former 
and destroys the untruth. 13. Soma does not prosper 
the sinner; nor the man who weilds royal power deceit- 
fully. . He slays the Rakshas, he slays the liar; they - 
both- sleep in .the fetters of Indra. .14.. .If I am. one. 
whpse.gods are false, or if I have conceived of the gods 
untruly,.why art thou, angry with.us,. 0 Jatavedas; let 
slanderers fall -into thy destruction. 15. May. I die 
today if I am a Yatudh&na, or if I have injured - 
any mans life. Then let him- -be separated from his. 
ten sons, who falsely addresses to me (the words), 
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0 Y&tudh&na. 16. He who addresses to me who am no Y&feu 
(the words) o, 'Y&tudlnW, or who being himself a Rabshas 
says, ‘I am pure’ let Indra slay him with his mighty bolt; let 
him sink down, the lowest of creatures * Sayanacharya, the 
commentator of the Vedas, in his note on V-12 refers toa 
legend according to which a Rakshnsa had assumed the form 
of Vasishtha, and killed a hundred sons of the Rishi, and 
that these verses were uttered by Vasishtha to repel of 
his having been possessed by the demon. This legend, 
however, which was uudoutedly manufactured to explain 
the verses, does not really answer the purpose. And it 
would seem, as it has been assumed above, that Vasishta, 
or the speaker of the verses, whoever he might have been, 
had been charged with worshipping false gods, and with 
being under the influence of demons; and that while 
repelling the accusation he here retorts upon his accusers by 
calling him a Rakshasa. 

The Rishi says again in Vil-34-8 “ I who am no 
Yatu invoke the gods; fulfilling ( the ceremony ) in due 
form, I offer a hymn In another ( VII-21-5 ) it is 
said: “ neither, 0 Indra, have Yatus inspired us..., Let the 
Lord ( Indra) triumph over the hostile race; let no priapic 
( long -tailed ) demons ( shisnadevah ) approach our cere- 
mony. !l 

In VI-62-8, a person characterized ‘' f rabshoyuj ,, is 
devoted to the vengeance of the gods. The commentator 
explains the term as either ,l the Lord or the instigator of 
demons, or a priest possessed of or by demons. ’’ In 
VII -85-1, the word ‘‘arakshas” is used in. a sense, it seems, 

to that of ‘ayatu:’ " I consecrate ( gqfa ) for you twain an 

2-16 
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undemoniacal ( sRisra 1 ! ) hymn, offering a libation of Soma 
to indra and Varuna. ” The same word is also employed 
in VII-90-8, where the Ashwins are thus addressed: 
“ Since we offer to you an undemoniacal ( tTlcf 3TOTCW0 * 
etc- This may be compared with II- 10-5 and V-87-9. 
And if the sense of ,£ the sacrifice offered to a Rakshasa ” 
be assigned to the words “ tftjfll ” the preceding 
conclusions will be further confirmed. 

If such demonolatry really existed to any extent 
among the Aryans, it is quite conceivable, I venture to 
suggest, that the intense hatred of the evil spirits whom, 
under different appellations of «frg«TR, 3Tgf, etc., 

Agni, Indra, and other deities, are so frequently represented 
(see Rigweda 111-15*1, VH-131, V'1I-15-10, VII-10-4, 
7111-23-13, VIII-43-26, X-87, X-187-3 and others) as 
destroying or chasing away from the sacrifices which 
they disturbed or polluted (see 711-104-18, X-87-9 ), 
may not have been inspired by the dread which the 
superstitious worshippers entertained of those goblins, so 
much as by the fact that they were rival objects of ado- 
ration for whom their rival votaries claimed a share in 
the oblations, whilst the adherents of the gods described 
their patrons as triumphing by their superior power over 
the hostile intruders and their rites. 

It is possible to look upon Rudra, who subsequently 
came to be identified with Shiva, as having been originally 
the god of thunder worshipped by Dravidians and subse- 
quently introduced by the Aryans into their worship as 
a demonlike deity. And he was then supplicated by the 
Aryans to abstain from inflicting the evils, of which he was 
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regarded a? the author and flattered aa the great healer 
o£ those sufferings, which had their origin in the male- 
volent nature attributed to him as to the demons. His 
malignant, homicidal, and cattle-destroying character 
( Rigweda, IV-3-6, 1-114-10, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts IV- 

339 ), assimilates him to the Rakshasas and Yatudhanas, 
though it is true they are not, as he is, described as 
inflicters of disease and death; he is described in the Shata- 
rudriya ( Vaj. S. X VI-8-20 ), as having attendants ( 
while in A. V. XIII-4-27, all the Yatus are said to obey 
his commands, and in 5-25 of the same hymn he is declared 
to be death, immortality, vastness, and a rakshas ( g trf mg: 
tlSf cfH SiSflRfflL B W - ); and in X-2-30 f, reverence is offered 
to his wide-mouthed howling dogs, and to his shouting, 
long-haired, devouring armies. It is true that he is asked 
to drive away dogs aud shrieking female ( demons ) with 
dishevelled hair; that in A- V. IV-28-5, Bhava (a deity 
identical with Rudra ) and Sharva are solicited to destroy 
the Yatudhana, who use incantations and make men mad; 
that in Vaj. 17-5, Rudra is besought to drive away Yatu- 
dhanis; that in A, V. XI-2-28, Bhava is asked to be gracious 
to the sacrificer who has faith in the existence of the gods, 
and in 5-23 is said to destroy the contemners of the deities 
who offer them no sacrifice; but all of these latter traits are' 
common to him and the other Vedic gods. If, however, 
Rudra really represents, as is assumed, a god or demon 
borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians, it was to be 
reasonably expected that when adopted by the former he 
would be invested with the geueral characteristics which 
they assigned to their other deities, and that his connection 
vyith the evil spirits, of whom he was originally the chief, 
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should as far as possible be kept out of sight and ultimately 
forgotten* 

It is true that this theory leaves unexplained the 
connection of Rudra with Maruts, in conformity with 
which he ought to be the god of tempests ( Weber’s Ind, 
Stud, in Sanskrit Texts, IV, 334 ff.) But Rudra may be a 
composite character, and modified by the addition of hetero* 
geneous elements in the course of ages. 

There is no proof in the Rigweda that the introduction 
of the worship of Rudra, even though it was more recent 
than that of the other Vedio gods, was met with any 
opposition, and even though he was borrowed from the 
Dravidians and adopted reluctantly. But it is found that 
there are hints that the adoration of the Rudm or Maruts 
was regarded as an innovation. These deities are described 
in many places as the sons of Rudra and Prisni, and 
might, therefore, be supposed to have had some connection 
with Rudra ( Muir’s contributions to a knowledge of 
Vedic Tbeogony etc. p. 110 ). In one place also ( R.°ViI- 
56-1/, a cattle-destroying anil homicidal character ( nr^r 

akin t0 h >3. is ascribed to them. On the other 
hand, they are frequently represented as in close relation 
with Indra; and in fact it is aim wt inevitable that these 
deities of the tempest should be associated with the thunder- 
er, who could scarcely fulfil his function as dispenser of 
rmn without their cc- operation. But there are some hyrana, 
(R. 1-165, 171, 177) in which Indra is introduced as 
regarding them with jealousy, and as resenting the 
worship which was paid to them. Thus in ( 1-160-6 ff. ) 
he boasts that he is quite independant of their aid, while 
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they reply that their assistance had been of importance to 
his success in battle. Again in 1-170 Indra, who cpmplains 
(V-3)that the Hishi Agastya was despising hitnj and 
neglecting his worship, is besought to come to terms with 
the Maruts, and to associate with them at the sacrifice 
( V-5 )• And in 1-171-4 the Rishi asks forgiveness of the 
Maruts, because, through dread of Indra, he had 
discontinued the sacrifice which he had begun in their 
honour. From all this it would seem as if the worship- 
pers of Indra had entertained some objection to the adora-. 
tion of the Maruts, and ascribed to the gods the aversion: 
to it, which they themselves entertained- If there is any 
truth in the hypothesis that Rudra may have originally 
been a deity or demon who was introduced from the 
worship of the Druvidiana into that of their Aryan conquer- 
ors, the same may have been the case with the Rudras or 
Maruts, the sons of Rudra- Only if this be a fact, these 
gods have been transformed in character in the course of 
their reception into the Aryan pantheon, and rehabilitated 
by ascribing to them different functions and milder attri- 
butes than those which belonged to them as deities or. 
demons. 

The supposition which I have here made of the 
gradual transformation of Rtlkshasas into deities, is illustra- 
ted by the story told in the Mahabhilrata of the Rakshasi, 
JarH, who is called a household goddess, aud is represented 
as seeking to requite by the benefits, the worship which was 
paid to her- { see- Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1V-247 ). 

Long before the Mohenjo Daro and Harrappa finds- 
were unearthed and their inscriptions deciphered and 
interpreted, scholars even then held that the Dravidiaqs 
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had their own religion and philosophy- Thus prof- Maxmuller 
siys in his “ Six Systems of Indian Philosophy *’ ( preface, 
p. XIX ) “ In the south India there exists a philosophical 
literature, which, though it may show clear traces of 
Sanskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of great importance for histori- 
cal purposes. Unfortunately few scholars only have taken 
up, as yet» the study of Dravidian language and literature; 
but young students who complain that there is nothing left 
in Sanskrit literature, would, I believe, find their labours 
amply rewarded in that field.” Sir Charles Eliot maintains 
* (t Indian religion is commonly regarded as the offspring 
of an Aryan religion brought into India by invaders from 
the North, and modified by the contact with Dravidian 
Civilization. The materials at our disposal hardly permit 
us to take any other point of view; for the literature of 
the Vedic Aryans is relatively ancient and full, and we 
have no information about the old Dravidians comparable 
with it. But, were our knowledge less one-sided, we 
might see that it would be more correct to describe the 
Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated and modi- 
fied by the ideas of foreign invaders- For the greatest 
deities of Hinduism, such as Shiva, Krishna, Rama, Durga, 
and some of its most essential doctrines such as metempsy- 
chosis and divine incarnations are either totally unknown 
in the Vedas or obscurely adumbrated in it- The chief 
characteristics of the native Indian religion are not the 
charcteristics of religion in Persia, Greece, or other A.ryan 
lands”. So also Fergusson in his ‘‘Tree and Serpent 

* Hinduism and Buddhism— An Historical Sketch, 
Book I, p. XV- 
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worship ” remarks that Shaivism is certainly local, aod not 
an Aryan form of faith, and belongs rather to the south 
than to the north of India. | Dr- Stevenson holds that 
Shiva was the Tamilian God, and was worshipped in two 
forms, one as a spiritual object of meditation, and the other 
as a material symbol or Linga to represent the invisible 
to the visible- Adoring God with flower and incense was 
an ancient practice prevalent among the Tamils. ” i. e. 
Dravidians. Dravidians, it is said, were worshippers of 
trees, animals, and serpents, as amply borne out by history 
and Mohenjo Daro excavations. Their religion is said to 
have consisted largely of magical rights and demonolatry. 
§ “ It is to be noted here that Tamilians were very skilful 
in ancient days in magic power, which may be said to 
have been brought by them from their native laud, Elam 
and Chaldea, and imparted to the Aryans within the land. 
The ancient Chaldeans were indeed famous for their 
knowledge of the magic Arts. Even today the Malabar 
is noted for its sorcery and has been perpetuating it 
from of old- In the great war ( i. e. Mahabharat-War ), 
if Arjuna, the Bharatan, became victorious, it was owing 
to his unsurpassed skill in sorcery, which he opportunely 
and dexterously, though unfairly, used along with his 
archery. Every warrior was more or less acquainted with 
this magic art in olden days. What are believed to be 
DSv&str&s “ divine arrows, ” used in campaigns, were 
nothing but 'he arrows sent with the aid of this sorcery. 
The Atharvan replete with such mystic mantras malicions 


l T. R. Shesha lyangar’s “ Dravidian India ”, p. 103* 
§ Siddhanta Deepika, Vol. IV, p. 150. 
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ia nature and intended specially to destroy one’s enemy, 
is thus kept ever mysterions, known only to a few. ” It 
is to be noted in connection with the above quotation that 
Dravidians are said to have come to India from Elam and 
Chaldea, their original home. But according to father 
Heras, as noted above, just reverse is the case, namely, 
the Dravidians first flourished in India, whence they 
migrated to Elam and Chaldea. There is nothing wrong 
and inconsistent if Dravidians, side by side with a belief 
in the existence of one Supreme Deity, as proved by 
Father Heras already noted, and his great power ('Shakti), 
worshipped trees, serpents, and demons, when it is seen 
that at present grosset fetishism and superstition exists in 
India side by side with the most abstruse systems of 
Philosophy. 

Long before the higher form of religion arose and high 
speculations and ideas of one Supreme Deity and his power, 
Shakti, developed, other gods and the local demons or 
spirits inhabiting trees, rivers and hills were evolved in the 
couutry. These gods were evolved in all the five geographi- 
cal regions of the Dravidians separately and in accordance 
with the geographical characteristics of each region- Dravi- 
dians had deities corresponding to the five geographical 
regions, which are (l) kurunji, the hilly country or hilly 
tracts- , (2) Palai, the dry waterless region or the sandy 
desert (3) Mullai, the wooded land between the high lands 
and the low lands or the pastoral region. (4) Marudau, 
the lower course oE rivers, or the river valley region. 
(5) Neydal, the littoral tract skirting the sea or the. coastal 
region. 



§ “ The God of the hilly region — Kurunji — was the 
Red God ( seyon ), also called Murugan, who was the 
patron of pre-nuptial love. He was offered by his 
worshippers balls of rice mixed with the red blood of 
goats killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 
the Vel or spear and was hence called Velan, spearman. 
His priest was also called Vel an. This god created 
the love-frenzy in girls; and when girls were obsessed by 
him, the priest performed magic rites for curing the 
love-sick girls. When the priest was in communion 
with the god, he was also seized with divine frenzy 
and sang and danced a devil dance ( veriyattam ). 
Women, too, took part in priestly functions. Men or 
women priests, when under the influence of the god, 
not only sang and danced, but also read the dim past, 
predicted the future, diagnosed diaseases ( and the 
particular demons that caused each disease ), and cured 
all the ills that the flesh and the brain were heir to. 
The means of cure was not wholly supernatural, for, as 
the hilly region abounded in simples, the magic of the 
priests and the priestesses was fortified by the use of 
drugs. Hence the early priest was the medicine-man 
and even today, not withstanding the milleniums of 
philosophical evolution, the devil-priest-cum-medicine- 
man of the Kurwar tribe ( the inhabitants of Kurunji 
were socalled-editor ) drives a flourishing trade among 
the elite of society, on the sly. ” It is interesting to 
note that Murgeppa is a very common name among the 
Shaivas of Madras Presidency as well as among the 
LingayataS' The pontifical Math of Chitaldroog is called 

§ History of the Tamils, pp. 76-77. 
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Muragi Math. The names seem to be reminiscent of 
this ancient God of Dravidians. 

: • The deity of Palai, the desert region, was Korravai, 
the goddess of victory- § “ Like the adjacent hilly 
tracts it was the region where the matriarchate persisted 
for a long period; and hence the divinity of the region 
was the goddess of victory (Korrav&i) and her devotees, 
the Maravar ( the inhabitants of the region were so 
called-editor ), men of cruel deeds, offered her bloody 
sacrifices, human and animal. Palai was the black 
land, appropriately associated with the tragedy of love, 
that is, the long parting of lovers, when the hero goes 
out in search of fortune to lay at the feet of the beloved 
and ‘has to travel along sandy paths covered with the 
bleaching bones of the dead. Korravai was worshipped 
with wild drunken revelry as well may be imagined, ” 

Mullai, the third region had its own god. t “The god 
of the Pastoral region-Mullai-was the Black God(Mayon) 
who was a herdsman, beloved of both milk-maids and of 
cattle. He was always uttering sweet music with the flute 
i Kulal ) and its music moved all nature- He delighted 
in dancing. Surrounded by a crowd of milk-maids, he 
or his priest danced most complicated dances, as herds 
folk do today. Milk and milk-products, sometimes 
mixed with boiled rice were his offering, Pastroal life 
affords more opportunities than a hunter’s life for indul- 
ging in the delights of love, as it also provides occasions 
for the temporary parting of lovers, which latte r only 

§ History of the Tamils, p. 82, f Ibid. p. 77. 
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heightens the pleasure of re- union. The life of the 
herdsman is the j oiliest of all, because, unlike the 
hunter or the man who sails far out into the sea, whose' 
lives are fraught with risks, he does the easy work of 
leisurely tending cattle in the forest Hence the Black 
God of the tenders of cattle is the jolliest of Indian 
Gods- ’ The description of this god sounds almost 
like that of Krishna in the midst of Gopies. Is it likely 
that the worship of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
had its root in this ? It is an intriguing speculation, 
indeed ! 

The God of river valley region or Marudan was 
the king ( of gods )• § The God of this region is the 
cloud-compeller, he who breaks with his thunder bolt 
(a tool of stone like the ancient spear-head of Murugan) 
the rain-bearing clouds when the lands pant with thirst 
in sum.mer. He is a lascivious god, surrounded by 
divine harlots, just as his devotees were by mortal one's. 
The favourite offering to this god was rice cooked 
with pulses ( called in tamil pongal )• This feast is 
still the most popular feast in the agricultural' tracts 
duing the harvest festival. ” 

Lastly t “ The god of the coastal region was, 
of course, the dread lord of the sea- The horn o.f the 
terrible shark symbolized him in the rituals of the 
fishermen worshippers, who crowded on the sea-coast, 
black men and women with children on their hips, 
offered him flesh or salted fish or meat. The joys of 
love were not denied to the fisher folk; for we read in 

§ History of the Tamils, p- 81- + Ibid. p. 81. 
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the literature of a later period that noblemen of sur- 
rounding regions were, notwithstanding the fishy 
smell of the well-grown limbs of these swarthy dames, 
who embellished their persons with lilies of the marshes, 
smitten with love for them, and while their men-folk 
were away out on the sea, drove in their carts or 
chariots to the sea-side to visit their paramours. ” 

Early man invented the methods of invoking or 
compelling the help of supernatural beings to get rid of 
the real or imaginary evils that threatened him and to 
secure things that he wanted for his happiness and 
pleasure- These methods at first consisted of religio- 
magical rituals, because, it was only at a later stage of 
civilization that difference was made between religion 
as a method of addressing prayers and offerings to a 
deity or deities and magic was primitive science as the 
method of compelling superhuman power to obey man’s 
invocations- The religio-magical ritual comprised 
ritual feasting, ritual singing and dancing. In later 
times feasting, singing, dancing and the drama were 
sequestrated from religion and became activities pursued 
for immediate pleasure. Such were exactly the methods 
of Dravidians in their primitive stage of religion, 
unlike those of the Aryans, who being afire cult invoked 
the aid of their gods by means of sacrifices and offerings 
thrown into fire that carried the offerings to the gods 
addressed. When the Aryans, wholly a fire cult, were 
confronted with the Dravidian religion and philosophy 
they adopted the deities, practices and philosophy of 
the Dravidian religion either in the spirit of compro- 
mise or toleration or out of necessity and fusion took 
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place between the two religions. At first the adoption 
of Dravidian gods and the religious practices then 
current must have been made reluctantly. That is why 
the Aryans spoke so derisively of the Dravidians in 
point of religion and gave them the choice epithets of 
abuse, as noted above; but in course of a long time they 
assimilated the religious culture of Dravidians. The 
Aryans must have seen that they themselves as a 
progressive community could not but absorb and assi- 
milate foreign thoughts and foreign ideas and that 
infusion of fresh blood added to their vigour 
and energy- Rudra, a Dravidian god, was essentially 
a mountain deity and could be evolved by wild 
mountaineers and not by the dwellers on the plains- 
The Aryans adopted this Dravidian god as a storm 
god, shrieking, howling and weeping on the wild hill- 
tops and running about on the mountains. It seems 
that because the Aryans adopted this foreign deity 
reluctantly they gave him rather an unhappy name of 
‘‘ loud-shrieking howling weeping god, ” as known from 
the derivation recorded by Y&ska in his Nirukta, Devata- 
kanda, as— ha'ifrf \ Trswitfr srr h^cr i | apw 

I This derivative explanation of is 
altogether different from the one given by Shaivas in 
later times, as discussed in notes on section V of the 
text— as a mg:# smaifa w etc- etc. Shiva, the Lord 

or the Supreme Being of the Dravidians was also Malai- 
Arasan ( Mountain chief ). In later times he came 
to be known as Daxin&mhrty, i- e. the G-od of south 
India, where the Dravidians arose and flourished only 
to spread thoughout India- Shiva is said to have 
delivered the Agamas at Mahendra, one of the peaks 
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of Western Ghats, south of Pothiya hills between 
Tinnevelly and Travancore. Manickavachakar addresses 
God Shiva as the Lord of the Mahendra Hill. Hence 
Shiva gradually came to be inentified with Kudra, the 
storm god dwelling on mountains. 

Some scholars on the contrary hold that Eudra 
was the Aryan God of storms and he gradually came to be 
identified with the Dravidian Shiva. Thus says R- W. 
Fraser * “This was due to the necessity, under which the 
■Aryan colonists of India lay, of compromising with the 
people among whom they settled- The Dravidian 
religious conceptions reacted on the Aryan modes of 
thought. The attributes of Dravidian deity, Shiva, 
were found to be most in conformity with those of the. 
Yedic God, Eudra, the weilder of the thunderbolt and 
the father of the Storm Gods. The conception thus 
grew of a half-Dravidian, half-Aryan deity, Eudra, who 
became the supreme deity Shiva, of the great mass of 
Dravidians 

Korravai, the victorious matron, was the object of 
worship among the Dravidians and is still the great 
demoness, whose worship is performed under many 
names in all villages of South India. The Aryans 
adopted her and she became later their Durga, Kali-, or 
Shakti. Murugan, the hill of the Dravidians, the son 
of Korravai became Subramanya of the- Aryans. So 
went on the process of- assimilating the - Dravidian 
deities- by the Aryans. 

* Southern Dravidians— Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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In support of our contention that Dravidian Rudra 
was adopted by Aryans, we may note what is said J“ In 
contrast to them stands out the figure of the terrific 
Rudra, euphemistically called Shiva ( beneficent ), who 
is generally regarded as being an Aryanized form of 
some local godling worshipped by the . ( non-Aryan ) 
predecessors of the Aryans in India, this worship having 
.probably once extended beyond the limits of India 
proper. The younger Yedas and the Brahmanas in 

particular already raise him to very nearly, though not 
quite, the position that he enjoys at a later period. 
Some of the later Brahmanas even draw him into the 
all-embracing net of their sacrifice; but originally the 
cult must have been a menace to the Brahmapa 

ritualism But the presence in these texts of an 

infusion of Rudra or Shiva worship is significant as 
indicating the anxiety of the Brahmapas to admit into, 
and assimilate with) their own system such of the 
newer gods and cults as were important and capable 
of assimilation. ” 

The Aryans borrowed not only the Dravidian 
gods but also their religious philosophy, particularly 
the idea or doctrine of metempsychosis, which is 
conspicuous by absence in the Yedas as remarked by 
Prof. A. B. Keith t “ there is nothing in the Rigwedic 
literature to suggest that the idea of metempsychosis 
had presented itself to the Aryan mind- ” So. also 
Prof. MacDonell says §“the Rigweda contains no traces 

l The History of Indian Philosophy Yol. II, page 
79, by Ranade and Belvalkar. t Cambridge Hstory of 
India, Yol- I, p. 108. § Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. 
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of it beyond a couple of passages in the last book which 
speak of the soul of a dead man as going to the waters 
or plants. It seems hardly likely that so far-reaching 
a theory should have been developed from the stray 
fancies of one or two later Yedic poets, It seems more 
probable that the Aryan settlers received the first 
impulse in this direction from the original inhabitants 
of India. As is well known, there is among half-3avage 
tribes a wide-spread belief that the ' soul after death 
passes into the trunks of trees and bodies of animals. 
Thus -the Santhals of India are said even at the present 
day to hold that the souls of the good enter into fruit 
bearing trees. But in such races the notion of transmi- 
gration does not go beyond a belief in the continuance 
of human existence in animals and trees* If, therefore, 
the Aryan Indians borrowed the idea from the aborigines, 
they certainly deserve the credit of having elaborated 
out of it the theory of an unbroken chain of existences, 
intimately connected with the moral principle of 
requital.” 

In the ways aforesaid the Aryans borrowed and assimil- 
ated the culture of Dravidians in due course. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that: — 

(1) The Aryans borrowed and adopted Dravidian 
Shiva and other gods. ' 

(2) They adopted • the- Dravidian religio-magical 
practices and rituals, as reflected in the Atharva Yeda 
particularly. 

(3) They borrowed and assimilated the Dravidian 
methods of the worship of, idols in temples by sprinkling 
them with water, meditation of a god or gods, and 
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offering flowers and addressing food to gods, as well as the 
celebration of the images of gods ( ) on particular 
occasions. The methods of worship (eHhr and sqrc ) are 
treated later in WTO^rs of Bauddhayana, Gautama and others* 

(4) They adopted the Dravidian doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls and the Dravidian belief in the 
judgment after death, which both form the basis of the 
Aryan grand theory of w, 

(5) t They adopted the idea of one Supreme Being 

and his divine Power §srf xfi, on account of which the Aryan 
polytheism and henotheistn gave way to the Universal and 
P antheistic Brah man. 

l Henceforth, the Aryan began to shake off his belief 
in polytheism and to acknowledge the Tamilian monotheism* 
Everywhere were held discussions as to what Brahman is 
and what Atman. The Tamilian philosophy, ever since 
recognizes God as the Universal Being. — ’ t( All things 
have emanated from Brahman, are a part of him, and will 
mingle in him and have no separate existence **; from which 
has risen the later Pantheism, the proper Hinduism, a corrupt 
form of Tamilianism w * ( Siddb&nta Dlpik&, Vol. lV,p- 160). 

§ We have in the Rigweda also the germ of later Hindu 
cosmology, in the famous N&sadlya Suktam; and this is 
also the central text of Shiva-shakti worship. 

In the beginning there was neither Sat nor Asat; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming Universe ? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 

Was it contained in the gulf profound of water ? 

Then there was neither death nor immortality; 

Then, there was neither day, nor night, nor light, 

Nor darkness, only the Existent one breathed without breath 

self-contained* 

Nought else but he there was, nought else above, beyond. 

Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom, * 

Next there was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 

In which the one lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards, he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense'abstraction grew. 

JFirst in his mind was formed Desire, the primal germ. 

Productive, which the Wise, profoundly searching, say 
Is the first subtle bond, connecting Sat with Asat. 

( Siddhanta Dipika Vol. X p. 4. ) 
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IV Shaivism during Ved’c times. 

After having established in the manner aforesaid that 
Shaivism was a pre-Vedio and a Dravidian religion we 
should now proceed to see how Shaivism fared during 
Vedic times, when Aryan firecult and culture prevailed and 
predominated to the absorption and obscurity of Dravidian 
religion and culture. The thing that most strikes the 
reader of Vedic literature is that the only two greatest 
deities of modern Hinduism, Shiva and Vishnu of equal 
importance should be far below the leading Aryan deities 
three or four thousand years ago. Shiva and Vishnu are 
the objects of worship and form the deities, round which 
various religious sects of the present day Hindus have 
grown and all other prominent deities of Vedic times faded 
into total oblivion as objects of worship. It is interesting 
to note how the fortunes of Gods fluctuated and varied in 

later times and Shiva and Vishnu have not only survived 
their comparatively very minor position but risen to the 
exalted status of being TTsTfra; in the Hindu pantheon. 
The result is that Stiiva is the t R5r?K of the Shaivas and 
Vishnu of the Vaishnavas. 

The name Shiva is hardly seen in the Rigweda as the 
proper name of a deity. The very origin of the word 
is obscure and is derived variously. In the Dravidian 
j?eligion>as described above the name Shiva does not occur 
but Aij was the name of the Supreme Being. It is said 
to have come from the Dravidian word *“ cem ’ redness as 
maintained in the following — J The word sirjj as a Vedic 

* Another attempt to derive from the Tamil root 
“ Sem ” ‘‘ to be good ,} is already noted above- J Dravilic 
Studies III, by Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, published by 
Madras University. 
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epithet, is well known to be derived from sr, “ blessing/ 
welfare, prosperity plus the radical h. u be or become */ 
and to mean “ being a blessing, beneficent.” As a name 
in later times, of Shiva, I feel that it is likely to have been 
chosen because it suggested in the minds of the speakers 
some Dravidian word akin to the Tamil tfi cem ”, redness 
the colour red being always associated with this deity/ 
That is to say, application of this epithet to Shiva--a euphe- 
mistic application — seems to me to become more intelligible 
under the above assumption of the existence in Northern 
Iudia at an early period of a race or of races related to the 
Dravidians of South India, srg as a name of r%^, becomes' 
in Tamil campu y which, if an early importation-, would, as 
I argue, have been originally pronounced with an initial' 
sound like that of the English church. I venture the 
suggestion that this word has reverted to Sanskrit from 
some Dravidian dialect in the form*' Jambu, n as a name of 
Shiva bearing the connotation oE “redness, reddishness/’Both 
Jarnbuka and Sbiva are used to denote a jackal, possibly 
because of the twany colour of this animal (?). And, when 
it is considered that the area characterized pre-eminently by 
the worship of Shiva must have lain originally south of 
the zone into which Aryan civilization had advanced, it 
will not, I think, be felt to be impossible that it was to 
this unknown region that the expression “jambu-dvipa” 
the Shiva country 99 first had reference. While it is 
derived in Sanskrit variously as — * ftre: j 

qrrflt: vfarefa ^ 

& itfaqnfa: ssraitr faster i 

fag: c f^ : II I 


pp* 30-33, 



ami startaftirf rlnr: | sp^ I 3ft arrmti^fafagi | 3ra 

iftr* amr^fel 3 M # Tn ft^s T%a is given the meaning of pr 

as— 3 nr fft §^w mft | In ^^qr|<r one of 

the meanings given to the word nrf is *‘ he who attenuates 
sin ( sign )*. And this meaning is derived from the root 
sfr to make thin qr attenuate in accordance with f fh^ier 
£13^. The upshot of all the derivative explanation in 
Sanskrit is that the word r%? means ‘‘ auspicious- 
ness, being blessing It is not strange, therefore* 
that there should be a difference of opinion about the 
identity of Shiva with Rudra, the Vedic God. Thus 
Prof. Wilson says that there is little of the Rudra 
of the Puranas in the Rudra of the V"edas except his 
fierceness. As to the identification of Shiva with Rudra, 
he holds, that except 511 %. no other epithet applicable 
occurs in the Rigweda ( see his Rigweda, Introduction ). 
On the other hand Mocdonell holds that Rudra of the 
Rigweda is t ‘‘ the earlier form of Shiva. ” The word 
RT? is applied many times in Rigweda to many Gods in the 
sense of “ propitious and once to Rudra ( X- 92-9 ) 

§ “ the Rigwedic Rudra exhibits more of the traits of the 
Rudra-Shiva of later times than have generally been allowed. 
In one hymn ( 11-33 i, for instance, the term Vrishabha 
is applied to him five times) and he is called the doctor of 
doctor Sj liana, Yuvan, TJgra, etc. He carries the bow and 
arrows and wears necklaces of all sorts and is followed by 
bis hosts, an.d curiously enough, in one of the stanzas 
in this hymn also occurs the term Kum&ra. Thus most 

# ftws-fawf* f srrenftw edition p. 235 , root No. 1145 . 
t Sanskrit Literature) p- 74 . § The Cultural Heritage of 
India Vol. II pp. 20, 21. 
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of the stuff from which Shaiva legends take their rise 
is apparently as aid as the oldest part of Rigweda.... 
Though Shiva as a deity is unknown to the Rigweda, 
there can he no manner of doubt that the Vedic Rudra has 
furnished the foundation for Shaivism as we know it. 
That Rudra does not occupy in the hymns the high posi- 
tion which Shiva does later, cannot make different deities 
of them-, for the fortunes of G\}ds have varied in times no 
less than those of their followers. ” 

The Yedic Rudra was a god of terror, indeed ! Muir 
therefore, says that Rudra must be regarded as J “ a male- 
volent deity whose destructive shafts, the source of disease 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his 
entreaties to avert.— The remedies of which Rudra is the 
dispenser may be consi lered as signifying little more than 
cessation of his destroying agency and the consequent 
restoration to health and vigour of those victims of his 
ill-will who had been in danger of perishing”. Weber also 
holds the same opinion and says * “ It was thus in the 
natural course of things that they should connect every- 
thing horrible and terrible with the idea of the god of 
storms and regard him as the lord and the cause of every 
evil ” But when the hymns of the Rigweda are read 
between lines and proper meaning is understood such an 
idea of Rudra will have to be dismissed. It can be easily 
seen when the hymns addressed to Rudra are carefully 
analysed that twofold functions are attributed to him, that 
of bestowing prosperity and that of destroying suffering. 

| Original Sanskrit Texts, IVj p. 401. * Quoted by 

Muir in his 0. S. T. IV, p. 396, 



He is conceived to be a benevolent deity when he confers 
wealth and welfare and to be a wrathful deity when he 
punishes evil-doers. In many hymns of Rigweda the 
fear of Rudra is expressed. But a different aspect of him 
as a benevolent deity can be seen easily there. MacDonell 
aptly remarks, therefore, * “ The position occupied by the 
god Rudra in the Rigweda is very different from that of 
his historical successor in a later age. ..He is usually said 
to be armed with bow and arrows, but a lightning shaft 
and a thunderbolt are also occasionally assigned him. He 
is described as fierce and destructive like a wild beast,, and 
is called “the ruddy boar of heaven’’. The hymns addressed 
to him chiefly express fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of his wrath. His malevolence is still more prominent 
in the Vedic literature. The euphemistic epithet Shiva 
,f auspicious ” already applied to him in the Rigweda, and 
more frequently, though not exclusively, in the younger 
Vedas, became his regular name in the post-Vedic period. 
Rudra is, of course, not purely malevolent like a demon. 
He is besought not only to preserve from calamity but to 
bestow blessings and produce welfare for man and beast,' 
His healing powers are mentioned with especial frequency, 
and he is lauded as the greatest of physicians ”. 

Rudra’s twofold nature, as a wrathful and malevloent 
deity and as a benevolent deity when appeased is vividly 
depicted and fully developed in Rigweda. In VII-46-3 
he is said to discharge brilliant shafts that run about the 
heaven and the earth. He is said to possess weapons 
which slay cows and men ( 1-1 14-10 ) and is prayed by 

* A. history of Sanskrit Literature, p. 89- 
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chanters of hymns to keep these away from them and to 
protect the two-footed and four-footed beings belonging 
to ihem (1-114-1). And when so prayed the cattle 
go unharmed and he is represented as a protector of cattle 
( TgtT ) ( 1-1 L4-9 ). He is prayed not to afflict children 
with disease ( VII-46-2 ) and to keep all in the village free 
from illness ( 1-1 14-1 ). Thus Rudra is believed to be the 
cause of diseases and when men recovered from them or 
became free from them, that also was owing to the agency 
of Rudra. And he is in consequence described as posses- 
sing healing remedies ( 1-43-4 ) and as the physician of 
physicians ( II-33-4 ) and having in possession a thousand- 
medicaments ( Vll-46-3 ). The worshippers also pray for 
obtaining pure and salutary remedies belonging to Maruts 

and Rudra, which father Manu desired ( 1 1-33- L 3 ). He 
is invoked “ oh Rudra, do not, out of auger, injure our 
children and descendants, our people, our cattle, our 
houses, and do not kill our men. We invoke thee always 
with offerings” (1-114-8). He is sought to protect 
from the anger of gods. “ We invoke to our succour the 
impetuous Rudra, the fulfiller of sacrifice, the swift, the 
wise- May he drive away from us the anger of Gods 
(1-114-4). He is constantly appealed to for prosperity- 
We present these prayers to Rudra.. .that there may be 
prosperity- to our two-footed and four-footed creatures, that 
all things in this village may be well fed and free from 
disease ( 1-1 1 4-1 ). He is considered a great doctor 
taking with him medicines for effecting cures- ‘‘ I hear 
that thou art the great doctor of doctors (33-4). He is 
appealed to for long life and offspring. u Through the 
auspicious remedies conferred by thee, Rudraj may I attain 
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a hundred winters, Drive away from us enmity and 
distress and diseases to .a distance ” ( 1 1-33-2 ). “ May 

we } Rudra, increase in offspring” (.11-33-1 )■ Without 
being conceived as being a malevolent god whose evils were 
to be dreaded, he is considered the god that averted all 
calamities- <! Thou, Rudra, art in glory most eminent of 
beings, the strongest of the strong, the weilder of thunder- 
bolt- Carry us happily across our calamity. Repel all 
the assaults of evil ” ( 1 1-33-3 ). At the same time he is 
praised as a mighty god capable of being fierce whenever 
required for destroying evil-doers. Celebrate the renowned 
and the youthful god, mounted on his chariot, terrible as a 
wild beast, destructive and fierce. Be gracious to thy 
worshippers ( us ), who praise thee. May thy hosts prostrate 
some one else than us ( our enemies ) ( 11-33-1 1 ). ” From 
all these and similar passages the popular idea of Rudra 
of tbe'Rigweda is plainly seen to be that of a benevolent 
deity', even though he is considered a wrathful god and 
a chastiser of sinners and evil-doers. He is petitioned to 
alleviate and remove suffering and grant prosperity and 
comforts. There is nothing to show that Rudra was 
merely a deity always disposed to evil, to avoid which he 
was to be praised and humoured into a good temper. 
This explanation of Rudra's nature as a' benevolent deity 
well accords with Sayana’s ( one of the two ) etymological 
explanations of Rudra, as ^ ’Tfarfc: stsffafir | 

gcrarhit Wsfh I t Muir tt-anslates this as ‘‘ rud means 
feufEerings or sin etc. which causes suffering. Then the 
God sd called, because thou drivest this away. ” This idea 
of Rudra fits in admirably with the idea of fas as being 


f 0. S. T. IV-307. 
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“ benign, auspicious, bestowing blessings *. %r also is 
thought, as is well known, as being a deity that is 
easily moved to wrath but also capable of being 
equally easily moved to compassion and forgiveness 

so as to bestow favours upon his devotees. It is aptly 
t said, therefore, by Dr. Sir R. G-. Bhandarkar “ But 
human beings do not believe in a purely malignant 
power reigning in the universe. The dreadful pheno- 
mena are attributed to the wrath of a god, which, how- 
ever, can be appeased by prayer, praise and offering. 
Then the god becomes Shiva, or the benignant. This 
appears to be the natural process by which a belief in 
such a god as Rudra-Shiva became established in India 
in ancient times”. 

There are many indications in the Rigweda that 
go to prove that Rudra of the Rigweda is the Shiva of 

later times. (1) He is represented to be 'rgifb (vgiT — 
1-114-9 ). The same is said of him elsewhere “ awrat 
W ”. In 1-43-4 he is spoken of as '« nwqflf 

«*W*ra* I SWHiflf I ” (we pray Rudra, the 
Lord of Songs,, the Lord of sacrifices, who possesses 
healing remedies, for his auspicious favour ). In YI- 
49-10 he is called the father of the worlds, which agrees 
with the idea of fira being the 'ifJTO — the Lord of all 
creatures in the Universe. As the to of sacrifices he is 
the fulfiller of sacrifices.- Thus he is called in. 
I-1I4-4. As the Hod of gods, he is said. to “ derive 
renown from himself ” ( w*r )• In short he is -the 
Lord of all, that is, igqfa. And no god but is 
called qrgift- (2) § “ His form as described in. the Rig- 

+ Shaivism and Yaishnavism, p. 145. § Siddhanta 
Dipika Yol-.X, p- 3. 
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weda is almost the same as his image later times. He 
is called $71% with spirally braided hair. ( And the 
name $7% belongs wholly and solely to 1%. ) It is 
never applied to any other deity. He is of (gold- 
fprmed ) and brilliant “ like the sun” and “shining like 
gold ” ( <r7fcT ) ( 1-43-5 ). In X-136-1 
to 7 he is described as the long-haired being who 
sustains the fire, water, and the worlds; who is to the 
view the entire sky; who is called the “ Light ”; He 
is wind-clad ( naked ), and drinks m ( water or poison ) 
and a gft is identified with Eudra in this aspect. ” (3) 
Another derivation of 5? given by in his is 
|fcr-he who causes all to weep at the end 
of time. thus identifies 5? with the destroying 

principle or According to Hindus, as is well known, *wt 
is the creator of the Universe, the preserver and On 
the destroyer. 

(4) In Bigweda ( X-92-9 ) the term, f%, appears 
used in apposition to Eudra And the term is deriva- 
tively proved to mean gracious or graciousness- From 
all this, therefore, Eudra of Eigweda is the Shiva-Eudra 
of later times. 

.In. the Yajurveda a new epoch of religious and 
social life is seen. It is compiled, like the SAmaveda, 
for application to sacrificial rites only, with the 
difference that while SAmaveda deals only with one 
part of the ritual, the Soma sacrifice, the Yajurveda 
supplies the formulas for the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
due to the extraordinary development of ritual detail. 
§ “ That, however, which impresses on the Yajurveda 


§ MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp> 182, 183'. 
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the stamp of a new epoch is the character of the 
worship which it represents. The relative im*. 
portance of gods and of the sacrifice in the order of 
relegion has now become inverted. In the Eigweda 
the object of devotion was the gods, for the power of 
bestowing benefits on mankind was believed to lie in 
their hands alone, while the sacrifice was only a means 
of influencing their will in favour of the offerer. In 
the Yajurveda the sacrifice itself has become the centre 
of thought and desire, its correct performance in every 
detail being all important* Its power is now so great’ 
that it not merely influences, but compells the gods to 
do the will of the officiating priest...... ..the religion of 

the Yajurveda may be described as a kind of mechanical- 
sacerdotalism ”• In the Yajurveda the position of 
Budra becomes more established on account of the 
inverted position of the Bigwedic gods* He is here 
more firmly established as the one without a second 
(tps n* w fgarere aw )• The Bigwedic Budra appears 
on the scene as Shiva. He is expressly called fire by 
name ( fire*tmira '. Here he is mentioned several times 
by names which later were peculiar to Shiva, 
such as Mahadeva and Shankar. In the 16th chapter 
of *raaireafseir Budra is described by a large number of 
epithets which are subsequently peculiar to Shiva. 
And the most noteworthy among these are &tr and 
which though not found in this chapter, appear 
in the 39th chapter. 

The character of Budra as Shiva is fully developed 
in sri«(w, which forms the fifth of the Yajurveda-, 
Here Budra is spoken as not only Shiva but gets all 
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the epithets peculiar to fas such as sr 3 > &iw, $t, 
s&sjt, Ufa ( zm uf|u: \ qgTT% ( <?$?( 'refa ), Siassfa, 

f5r<l^r, ufr^f, %ra%3, ftNT%, and 4t«8lfar. Eudra is- 
invoked to grant happiness by the verb which 
becomes a name of Shiva ( ) later. He is spoken of 
as fturis frsrat and he ultimately becomes four%u.. In the 
times of Yajurveda the population had increased* 

There was more competition among the the people 
owing to the complexity of society and social problems. 
Kings as protectors of the people had become more 

powerful. There was naturally more scope for crimes 
and sins and adequate measures were necessary for 
punishing criminals and sinners. Rudra, as already 

noted, was the chastiser of evil-doers and his office 
now as chastiser of criminals and sinners came to be 

more dreaded, He is therefore, addressed in srefajffa 
( 10th smra j as the Lord of stealers, those that carry 
swords, those that prowl by night, the Lord of plunder- 
ers and murderers etc. ete. He becomes, thus a more 
fearful deity; and the comparatively mild and bene- 
ficent Eudra of Eigweda becomes more powerful and 
terrible to deal out punishment unfalteringly and un- 
flinchingly. Still the real nature of Eudra as a deity 

to give prosperity and destory sin is only obscured but 
not lost sight of; for example, he is prayed in that very 
that cattle may be healthy and cheerful. He is 
spoken as being more bountiful, bringer of prosperity, 
source of prosperity, and happiness. Here in SRrasfte the 

famous qfarartfjfa ( wmrc ) occurs which is said to be 
placed in the very heart of the three Vedas. 
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In this Veda, in the 6th the story of 
is fully set forth, in which all gods admit W as their 
qfcr, they themselves being qgs- The story runs as — 
awigwil rasr 3* am i ar I <tt rVftf 

a^ftr^Ti: M ^ I niTgi arijr*nfra 

st«t 5i5?i haw ^ f sraira^d'rfcr l ^ 4^ w I sgq: 

uiS^fvrfci I aTSstffa. q< fJi ajsqq qgjrf aifaqftraRTRr awp: 
qgjUflmira^f im* ftst: gr= fiwi 3r%*4iss*i:t. sig^-sfa 
^®i gw am^R erciws: qqxqrqfaqrafira qg srpsR: qqrq: arenr^ 

?5*i^ trq qfriflra etc. etc- from this story it is clear that 
Rudra’ s position as the Lord of Gods was established 
and Shaiva religion came to be named as qigqa religion 
in later times- , - 

In the Atharvaveda Rudra is raised to a higher 
position-Many names are given him, the prominent among 
which are *ri, qrq, hw%, sq and fcrra. A study of these 
names will show that the double character of Rudra the 
destructive and the beneficent, is still maintained- But 
the bearer of these different names is addressed indivi- 
dually and as a separate God. When Atharvaveda 
came to be composed people had begun to move further 
and spread into Upper India- There they came into 
conflict with the inhabitants already there, who would 
certainly have resented this encroachment upon their 
domains; and it must have been the trouble caused 
in the conflict that the men of Atharvaveda sought to 
avert by appealing to uq and 5it. They are prayed, 
“ Let and 5$ launch the lightning, the bolt of gods, 
against the doers of wickedness, against him who 
employs sorcery, against the evil-doers (AV. X-l-23). 
This Veda is the youngest of the Vedas - and t lt taken- 

t MacDonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 185. 
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as a whole, it is a heterogeneous collection of spells. 
Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is 
mainly directed against hostile agencies, such as 
diseases, noxious animals, demons, wizard, foes, 
oppressors of Brahmans. But it also contains many 
spells of an auspicious character, such as charms to 
secure harmony in family and village life, reconcilia- 
tion of enemies, long life, health, and prosperity, besides 
prayers for protection on journeys, and for luck in 
gambling. Thus it has a double aspect, being meant 
to appease and bless as well as to curse.” Wicked 
people practised sorcery and witch-craft; and the 
victims of such practices make petition to Budra in his 
names of and sre- “ Fierce gods, launch your thunder- 
bolt against Y&tudh&na, who practises sorcery 
and prepare root ( for that purpose )• ( AV. IV-28-6 ). 

The people seem to have been molested and oppressed 
and Budra is invoked to run to their aid “ 0 Budra, 
destroy the good of him who seeks to take ours ” 
( AY. II-27-6 ). “ Distressed, I again and again invoke 
you; deliver us from calamity-” The methods of 
warfare also had advanced and poisons were used in the 
wars. Bhava and Sharva were naturally believed to 
use poisons, as may be seen in their prayer to carry 

their “ deadly poison to others than us ” ( ibid- VI-93-1). 
One thing is remarkable, namely, Bhava is addressed 
as vsw.. This unmistakably suggests that kings as 
protectors of the people had become so important. And 
Budra as the saviour of the people from wicked sorcerers 
was the king. In this Veda Budra is given the domain 
of the sky and the mid -regions; e- g- “We offer 



reverence to thee... from thy domain in the sky; 
reverence to thy firmament ”• ( AY- XI-2-3 ). He is 
spoken of as having thousand eyes. This attribute is 
also applied in the But it looks more appropriate 

to the dweller of the sky, to enable him to see every- 
thing on all sides as it were- It may be noted, however, 
that in stcresfw, the sky is assigned to the Rudras, the 
attendants of Rudra, and they are said to be living in 
the atmosphere- 

But the most remarkable thing in the Atharvaveda 
is that a now class of beings make their appearance. They 
are Kesins, tho long-haired ‘munis’ or ascetics, and the 
Yratyas. The Kesins are Rudra’s special attendants and 
are employed by him to cause destruction to evil-doers, 
“ Reverence to thy shouting, long-haired, reverenced, 
devouriug hosts ” ( XI- 2-31 j; “ We worship the god ) 
who has brown horses, is dark, black, destroying, terri- 
ble, who casts down the car of Kesin ( the long-haired- 
being ) ” ( XI-2-18 ). Tho Munis are mentioned in the 
Rigweda ( X- 136-1 ) and had the honour of drinking 
water or poison ( ) with Rudra. They were human 

beings but seemed to have acquired supernatural powers 
by yogic practices, as may be gathered from “transport- 
ed by our impulses as Munis we have pursued the 
winds- ” There will be some discussion later about 
the Munis and how they were Yogins- But here it is 
sufficient to state that the Munis wore long-hair in the 
Atharvaveda and were the attendants of Rudra-Shiva. 

But tho Yratyas are a more significant and a. 
remarkable class- Who were these arsns ? they meant 
originally those that were naturally pure and that. 



therefore, needed no or Brahmanic ceremony. 

They are hence so highly glorified in the Atharvaveda- 
amis spoken in as being a a 3T and has been 

explained by in his *n 5 a as — 

sjsfefu: arar: | c? swraa: ^a g«: l^jwrra: i 
The ai^rs, thus, were a sect that did not observe 
Yedic religious practices of a<nwaaj in whatever form 
it was then, and did not conform to the Brahmanic 
conventions. They like Kesins, seem to have attached 
greater importance to a life of austerity and medita- 
tion upon god than to the performance of sacrificial 
rites and the like- But what was the god that they 
meditated on ? It must have been Shiva-Rudra 
on whom they meditated and whose devotees 
they must have been; for they were special favourites 
of Rudra-Shiva, who was Always said to have attended 
on them- The whole chapter ( XY-11 ) of Atharva- 
veda is a glorification of the Supreme Being ( Shiva ) 
under the name of sr^rrs- § “ For him ( the Yratya ), 
from-the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter, 
they ( gods ) made their archer Bhava attendant. The 
archer Bhava attends on him ( as ) attendant from 
the intermediate direction of the eastern quarter; 
not Sharva, not Bhava, not Ishana injures him nor 
his cattle nor his fellows, who knoweth thus. 2. For 
him they made the archer Sharva the attendant... 3. 
For him they made the archer Pashupati the attendant 
— 4- They made the archer, the formidable god (Ugra) 
attendant. ...5? Rudra the attendant.. ..6. Mahadeva 
attendant.. ..7- IsMna attendant ”. It is stated in 
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Atbarvaveda (XV-ll) that any one who “ entertains a 
Vratya will gain the road that the gods travel, ’’ “ will gain 
possession of waters, ” “ will obtain what is dear, * etc. etc* 
The Veda similarly mentions further other benefits betsow- 
ed upon_ those that honoured the Vratyas. The word,. 
WRW, may or may not be understood as a form of Brahman like 
the and the WfJWTKW. , but it is evident that at this and 
subsequent times they must have developed in the public a 
reverence for religious mendicants, who wandered about 
the land mostly as Shaiva ascetics, without conforming 
themselves to the Brahmanic conventions. 

Even during the Vedic times their failure to conform 
to Vedic rites seems to have, been disapproved and the 
jfOTs were regarded as falling outside the pale of orthodox 
society. And an attempt seems to have been made by the 
orthodox section to take the Vratyas back into their fold by 
subjecting them to some purificatory ceremonies, called 
WR^WlWTs, a noteworthy content of the arwwwifT*! of the 
Samaveda. J “ They are sacrifices meaut to enable these 
Aryan but non-Brahmanical Indians to enter, the Brahmani* 
cal order But it seems that the streams had not much 
effect and the WRW section continued to develop and increase. 
Otherwise there was no necessity for the later orthodox 
literature contained in ^jrrs and to treat of wots and 
the WicW^WtWTs, e. g § WOTWW 3ra$wrs say “ WicW^Pw: I 

g ^ =W3$W: I WOTWrWHW: WOTV W*1W: WWfal | WOT wfosr tjf ... 
wfcrfrafasffaF: I ” 

As the WOTs cared not for the Vedic rites and ritual 
it could not be expected that they had any trust in and 
respect for ^rs and the Sffas of later days. On the contra- 

| MacDonel, Sanskrit Literature, p. 210. § p. 5071. 
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ryjt could be well expected that they willingly admitted 
into their fold all persons) irrespective of caste and creed, 
only if the persons to be so admitted, were qualified for 
•a life of devotion to and meditation on their deity. They 
thus came tq.be a heterodox and degraded people, as' may be 
ascertained from the derivative explanation of the word 
‘stM’ as:-* 3 ^ 5 $, 

sra 3^ iRTOTcf qsrraRR&fan | 
siMtafactr stRatT II 33: 11 

That was why the word ‘stir’ acquired later the significance 
as despiser of Vedio rites and religious institutions, and 
why they were held in contempt in the epic age. The word 
still retains the same offensive sense. They were classed 
with the offscourings of society, such as incendiaries, 
poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, drunkards and 
so forth- This freedom from caste system was the special 
characteristic of the devotees ( of Shiva ) in later days. 
It, thus, seems that the Vratyas as the special devotees of 
Shiva, opposed to the orthodox section of the public, i. e. 
the followers of the Vedic rites and ritual, made their 
appearance for the first time in the Atharvaveda after the 
Aryan invasion of India and after the Dravidian religion, 
came to be obscured. But the religion, though remaining 
in obscurity for a long time, asserted itself and made its 
appearance in the manner stated above. 

In tbe Brahmanas, that succeed the Vedas, the terrific 
side of Rudra’s nature comes to be stressed and his benefi- 
cent nature is a little obscured. The people were so much 
obsessed with the idea that Rudra was a god to deal out 
punishment to wrong-doers that they considered him 
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capable of punishing even the gods when they voilated 
any established moral code. Thus Rudra is spoken of in a 
story in the Aitareya Brahmana as being created by all the 
gods together to punish Prajapati, the creator of the 
Universe, when he fell in love with his own daughter and 
approached her in the form of a stag, after she ran away 
to avoid him in the form of a hind. This was a deed 
unknown and unspeakable. And the gods visited meet 

punishment upon Prajapati through the agency of punishing' 
Rudra, who thus becomes pre-eminent. In the same story 
an account has been given of how Rudra became Pashupati. 

In Kaushitaki Brahmana Rudra is mentioned to be 
the son of Ushas; and after he was born Prajapati is said to' 
have given eight names as he grew up. Of the eight nameg, 
the eighth is Ashani or the thunderbolt and the remain- 
ing seven were those already'given to Rudra in the Atharva- 
veda. But in the Atbarvaveda the seven names were 
given to seven different but allied gods as it were- But in 
the Brahmanas the names belong to one god. Of these 
eight names, 35f, and 3?5 ti% are indicative of the god’s 

fierce aspect; while the remaining ( T?J c ricr ) and 

indicate the benignant counterpart. In the Gopatba 
Brahmana takes the place of Rudra. This is really 
significant of the predominance of the name as a. deity 
over ^ for the first time. 

In srawwiiS 11 ! ** comes to be considered an object of 
terror and his good beneficent nature gradually comes- to 
be forgotton. This is known from the description given 
of the way in which the 1^4*35, offerings are to be made. 
By-the-bye it is significant to note that the name 
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comes to be used, as f^sr, are names patent to 

God, Shiva. It is said in the '* And, accordingly, 
when he performs these offerings, he either does so hoping 
that thus no arrow ( misfortune ) will hit any of his, or 
because the gods did so. And thereby he delivers from 
Rudra’s power both the descendants that are born unto 
him and those that are unborn ”• ( II-6-2-9 )• “ They 

are ( offered ) to Rudra; Rudra’s indeed is the dart; and 

hence these offerings belong to Rudra *. ( 11-6-2-3 ). 

Rudra is thought of in this Brahmana as a kind of evil 
spirit roaming about from place to place, and the sacrificer 
is, therefore, requested to place for him cakes on the ways 
and cross ways etc. “ Having removed all ( the cakes from 
the potsherds ) into one dish and taken a fire-brand from 
the Daksina fire, he walks aside towards the north — for 
that is the region of that god — and offers. He offers on a 
road — for on a road that god roves; he offers on a cross- 
road,— for the cross-road, indeed, is known to be his 
(Rudra’s ) favourite haunt ” ( 11-6-2-7.) Later down it is 
said “ the sacrificer now takes those ( remains of the cakes ) 
into his joined palms and throws them upwards higher 
than a cow can reach. Thereby they cut out his ( Rudra’s ) 
darts from their bodies ” ( II-6-2-16 ). The sacrificer is 

pressed to send away Rudra after furnishing him with 
provisions; “ Having then packed them with two net-work 
baskets and tied them to the two ends of either a bamboo 
staff, or the beam of a balance, he steps aside towards the 
north} and if he meets with a tree or a stake or a bamboo 
or an anthill, he fastens them thereon, with the text — 
** These, 0 Rudra, are thy provisions; therewith depart 
beyond the Mujavats..,with thy bow unstrung and muffjed 
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up,” Whe'reby he means to say — Depart propitious, not 
injuring us; clad in skin— whereby he lulls him to sleep; 
for while sleeping he injures no one ” ( II-6-2-17 )• But 
the more remarkable thing about Rudra is that in the 
Brahmana a special function that purifying the impure is 
assigned. This is known from the story related that runs 
as “ Now, once upon a time, w'tg, the Asura, struck the 
sun with darkness; and stricken with darkness, he did not 
shine. Soma and Rudra removed that darkness of his; 
and freed from evil he ( the’ sun ) burns yonder. And in 
like manner does that ( king ) thereby enter darkness or 
darkness enters him, when he puts those unworthy of 
sacrifice in contact with the sacrifice — either Shudras or 

whomsoever — in contact with the sacrifice. It is Soma 
and Rudra that remove that darkness of his; and freed 
from evil he becomes consecrated ” ( V-3-2-2 ). But in 
direct contradiction of Rudra as a purifying agency, he is 
considered an impure deity himself, as may be gathered 
from the story in the Brahmana in 1 1-6-2-18, It is said 
“ They then turn to the right about without looking back. 
Having returned thither, they touch water; for they have 
been performing a ceremony relating to Rudra, and water 
is a means of purification — with water that ( means of ) 
purification they accordingly purify themselves. There- 
upon he shaves his hair and beard, and takes up the fire 
( of the uttarvedi )— for only after changing his place to 
the ordinary sacrificial ground he performs the ( full moon ) 
sacrifice) on that fire etc. etc. ” Here Rudra’s worshipper 
becomes impure, which could not have been unless the god 
himself was an impure deity. How are these contradictory 
statements to be reconciled ? The only way to explain away 
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the contradiction is that during the times of two 

views must have prevailed in society, one a liberal view, and 
the other a strictly orthodox one. According to the former 
the Shudras were not entitled to take part in a sacrifice or 
any Vedic ritual. And they made the sacrificer impure 
by coming into contact with a sacrifice — in what way it is 
not possible to say — and Rudra was invoked to purify the 
sacrificer thus made impure. According to the latter, 
Rudra, an evil deity, was himself impure and made the 
sacrificer impure, though he sacrificer sacrificed to Rudra 
only out of necessity to escape his wrath. 

The two stories quoted above betray the social condi- 
tion of the times that, even according to the liberal view 
as assumed,, the Shudras had no right whatsoever to any 
ritual, which they only contaminated by their associa- 
tion with it. The position of the Vratyas on the other 
hand was much better than that of the Shudras. They 
were certainly non-Shudras but were privileged Aryans and 
had degraded themselves by discarding the Brahmauical 
conventions. Otherwise the or the purificatory 

ceremonies cannot be significant except that they were 
designed by the orthodox section to take back the Vratyas, 
the non-conformists, within their fold. 

The Upanishads come at the end of the Vedas and are 
called Vedanta. The term Vedanta suggests that they 
teach the essence or the ultimate aim and scope of the 
Vedas. They contain the earliest records of the speculative 
Aryan mind and contain the foundations of all later 
philosophies and religions of India, either orthodox or 
heterodox. The polity of the Vedas was the performance 
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of sacrifices; but the Upanishads doubt and challenge the 
very efficacy of the sacrifices. The floating mass of vague 
notions about cosmology and theology that prevailed 
among the people did not satisfy great thinkers and they 
busied themselves with finding real solutions of matters 
spiritual and temporal. The worship of many gods is 
given up by them in favour of the Almighty sun*. and a 
more spiritual form of worship is substituted. Various 
problems about God, man, and the Universe arrested and 
engaged the attention of thinkers, the authors of Upa- 
nishads, and religious speculations of a more natural order 
came to be established in them. They are plentiful out- 
pourings of the restless minds of philosophic cast attempt- 
ing to grasp the true nature of reality. Not being the' 
producation of a single author they do not set forth any 
systematic philosophy. But a unity of purpose and vivid 
sense of spiritual reality runs through them all. Hence 
the truths of Shaivism will be of atmost importance and 
authority if they are found taught in the Upanishads. 

Among the number of U panishads founded and publish- 
ed heretofore some are purely sectarian and many are of 
a very late date. and or 

are purely sectarian and arini^TO. is of a very late date, 
as it refers to ai&T and of the Muslim religion founded 
in the 7th century A. D. Hence the examination of 
ancient and principal Upanishads will be relevant and 
valuable to our purpose here. 

Scholars are agreed that 

a si, 5^, trrafU, \cTTW, and are 

very ancient and precede all others in point of time. It 
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is to be .seen, therefore, what they say regarding. Shiva 
and Shaivism. the oldest of the Upanishads, 

mentions all Vedic Gods and generally attaches the 
original characteristics of these old deities ( 1*4-11, 17 ). It 
recognizes Indra, Varuna, and Rudra as powerful gods 
but seeks to find an explanation of how they were so 
powerful by saying that these rulers among the gods 
derived their might from Brahma’s superior form of 
‘‘ Kshatrahood. ” , that comes next in point 

of time and importance, does not give, on the other hand, 
such prominence to the Vedic deities. Rudra is not 
mentioned at all therein. In it Indra, a powerful and 
prominent deity of the Yedic times, learns with great pains 
the meaning of^U^from S3 int%(VIII- 7-1 to VIII-12-6). There 
is almost a total neglect of Vedic Gods in the , 

except the bare mention of their names in the satrltTra, the 
opening hymn of invocation. In other Upanishads also 
no attention is paid to Vedic gods. On the contrary there 

seems a feeling developed that the gods were unworthy 
of the honour paid them previously. For example in 
Kenopanishad Vedic gods arm, and ^ are belittled as 
being quite powerless before RfR;, the Universal Spirit, 
which .they were unable to understand. There in the 
story once Brahman won a victory for the gods and in 
that victory of the Brahman the gods attained ' glory. 
But the gods thought that the victory was owing to their 
might. The Brahman appeared before them in such a 
wonderful form that they could not know what it was 
and were puzzled. Agni and V&yu were deputed one 
after another to see and explain wbat the wonderful Being 
was. One after another in their attempts to know wbat 



it was., their power was put to a test and went back 
discomfit ted and crest-fallen. Lastly when Indra was 
sent' the Being disappeared and just then and there 

stood before him in all her splendour. Indra 
asked what the Being, that erstwhile appeared and 
disappeared, was. She told him that it was Brahman 
that won the victory for them and that they should 
attain glory through Brahman’s victory. The opening 
words of the story ( m f? 5 ^r r^f^r ) seem to be 
purposeful and indicate that without the help of 
Brahman gods were helpless. But the most noteworthy 
•thing is that nnr, the daughter of the mountain 
is mentioned for the first time in the Vedic literature. 
And though she has not been mentioned here as the 
consort of Shiva it is impossible to mistake that she was 
not so. Indirectly the story proves that the wonderful 
Being was Shiva, as Shankaracharya in his 

commentary says — n ran* srgi|jT--.?reraj 

i ( 3?rercr ). fasnwswm | §i$3n%. 

Sf*ri§nnp<iuft um nr nf sJr wnr t r%?R I Here the great 
3 U= 5 rr§ meams that nnr, * the consort of Shiva,- w-as His 
great and inscrutable power capable of bestowing right 
knowledge ( ra^r ) on the devotees. In s^rqffa^ some 
Yedic gods, arm, m 3 , and iz are mentioned. But they 
are metaphorically represented as servants of the soul 

t cf. arW? amnim nr gr^rramr^ft 1 

msr^raf m^nnwhur^H r%gfa1tren*?f5r, 1-12. 

* The following remarks of Weber about ‘‘Snr tnntfr* 
are noteworthy ( Indische Studien, Vol. II, pp; 1 86-90 ):- — 

Bat how to explain the relation of Uina Haimavati, who appears 
here as the mediator between Brahma arid the deities ? Ac* 

2-21 
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cording to Shankara she is Vidya ( knowledge ) which Uir.arupini 
( in the form of Uma ) manifests to Indra. The same view is 
taken by Sayana who ( Taitt. A. X. 1, ) quotes this passage 
at the explanation of the word Soma. He says there: — 
nrcrt wura^igq- 

‘‘3|«t^nRfgfli |*wfl aj % t frfjpwrcT surt s? *$nwwiwln : i 

And in the same way ( ibid, anuv- 38 )— 3Rr SSJERir ?Rr a? 
a^tlTa: afa TOTtfll I Again ( ibid. anuv. 18 ) — 3TT%^I ^Riat 
RlRdt 3W (sffaerrsro is the reading of the text) gR 

^V. (The text reads ‘‘ 

but only in the Dravida but uot in that of the Andhras’ ), 

This latter is the only passage in Vedic writings, beside the 
Kena Upanishad, where I have met directly with the name of 
Uma; for the “ Uinasahaya” of the Kaivalya U. does not bolong 
any more to Yedic writings, and although the commentaries also 
elsewhere, as Sayana, in the passages referred to, explain the word 
Soma by Umasahita, ( for instance, Mabidhara in explanation of 
Vaj. pp. 16, 39, and Bhatta Bh. M. commenting on the correspond- 
ing passage of Taitt. S. ) yet such a view is undoubtedly no more 
founded than in the passage, quoted from Sayana, where the term 
means simply the juice of the Soma. If, then, from what has boen 
said, viz., partly from the agreement among the commentaries, 
partly from the position which Uma holds here in the Kena U,, 
the meaning of it as Brahmavidya seems to be pretty well certain, 
and, directly to be identified itself with Saraswati, the divine 
word, if we even might be tempted etymologically to connect her 
with the sacred word “ Om”; yet there are other points which 
seem to suggest quite a different view of the original meaning of 
Uma. First, why is she called Haimavati ? ( Shankara gives two 
explanations: hemakritabbaranavatl athava himavato duhita ). 
"What connection had she with the Himavat? Is it, that the 
brahmavidya came from the Himavat to the Aryans who inhabited 
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Madhyadesa ? That the north of India was distinguished by a 
greater purity of language, and that people went there to 
learn the languages ( Vacham sikshitum) and on their return 
enjoyed moro respect and authority, we have seen from the 
Kaushitki Brahmana ( I, 153 ) ; it would now be quite in order, 
if this had not been limited to language, but extended to philosophy, 
and if the knowledge of the one eternal Brahma had been sooner 
attained in the peaceful valley of the Himavat than this was 
possible in the Madhyadesa, where practical life had yet too much 
hold on the mind. However, such a view of the Uma Himavati 
seems to me very hazardous; for, independent, that in the explana- 
tion of the old Indian dieties, it appears to better refer more 
closely to their relation to nature than to speculation, we do not 
know precisely, whether Uma really denotes the brahmavidya, 
and moreover, her later relation as the wife of Rudra ( in the 
Taitt. A. ) and resp. of Shiva would be entirely unintelligible. 
There is now among the names of this latter ( the wife of Rudra ) 
a similar one, viz , Piirvati. to judge from which we ought not to 
place the accent upon Himavat, but upon mountain, and to this I 
would add the names of Rudra which we learnt before from the 
Shatarudriya, viz., girisa, girisanta, girisaya, giritra, in which we 
traced the origin of the belief, that Shiva was dwelling on the 
Kailasa. It is the tempest which rages within the mountains, and 

his wife is therefore called properly “ Parvati, ” “ Haimavati” 
It is true, it is hence not evident, what is meant by his wife; 
originally she is perhaps not even his wife, but his sister; for Uma 
and Ambika are at a later time evidently the same, and Ambika 
is the sister of Rudra ( vide. 1, 183 ). This identity with Ambika 
suggests to us a new etymology of Uma; for as Ambika, <6 mother, 
seems merely an euphemous flattery to propitiate the cruel goddess 
( vid. Mahidh. commenting on Vaj. 8. p. 3, 57. (in the same 
manner Rudra received the name of Shiva ) so it appears also 
necessary to derive the name of Uma from the root u u av 
to protect No doubt, a final vowel before ma gets commonly 
guna, or is prolonged, but sima and hima show that this is not 
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residing the body. Indra is identified with sro ( soul ) 
but & has been explained by commentators as or 

■rcSteKfonfes*. Rudra, as a form of sun ( soul ), is stated 
here as the protector. Thus Rudra attains a high 
position here and is a manifestation of the^WfR., which 
by implication means fire, because Rudra later is Shiva’s 
In the VctmfaFftti. Rudra-Shiva attains the 
highest position as "nwt , which He ever retains 
afterwards in Shaivism. The doctrines of a more 
natural form of spiritualism and religious worship, 
taught by all other older Upanishads, find their finest 
expression in it. But theism or worship of a personal 
god, which was absent in all other old Upanishadas, is 
established round God, Shiva, who becomes the object 
of devotion to the devotees. In all other old Upa- 
nishads the thinkers had discovered the immortality of 
soul residing in the heart of man and preached it with 
all force. This was of prime importance in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought- Human beings were thought 
that they had a force within themselves, by means of 
which they could attain the highest and eternal bliss, 
and before which the impermanent heavenly happiness, 
however long it might be, was established to be quite 
insignificant. Yedic gods were no longer the object of 
dread. They were merely the agents of WfR. and were 

necessary, and the name of Rama ( unless it is to be derived from 
Ram ) is perhaps of a corresponding formation. It remains indeed 
involved in doubt, in what manner the cruel wife of Rudra appears 
here in the Rena U. as the meditator between the Supreme 
Brahma and Indra, unless this Upanishad belongs to a time in 
which Shiva, her husband, was considered the supreme diety, 
Jshwara, an 4 resp. Brahma, that is, to the time of a sect of Shiva. 
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considered to discharge their duties in obedience to the 
orders of Brahman* e- g. “ Through fear of Him the 
wind doth blow. Through fear of Him the sun doth 
rise. Through fear of him both Agni and Indra and 
death as fifth do speed along”. ( Kathopanishad, 
II-8). And one who attains Brahman need not be 
afraid of gods at all. On the other hand such a ' one 1 
enjoys the highest bliss, which is several times greater 
than the bliss of Indra, the greatest of gods(Taitt II-8). 
Thus religion became the concern of every individual 
and each person could attain never-ending happiness 
by a life of meditation and penance, hr or knowledge 
of hur was the summum bonum of religious life. ' But 
a new path, which did not consist in the performance 
of sacrifices and rituals but of devotion to a personal 
god is established in the The grace of 

god * ( ^ 13 : 5WRR) as the means of final beatitude, 
which is mentioned in ( 11-20 ), culminates in 

this sqfjwy because himself the author of the 

, came to know hhr through the force of penance 
and the divine grace of God ( tWSMRR m ? 

R5R ). 

The other older and important Upanishads wax 
eloquent on impersonal Brahman, pervading, and project- 
ing, maintaining, and reabsorbing the Universe into 
itself. They treat of the truths about the nature of 
Brahman, the individual soul, and the inanimate world, 
and the relations between them* Meditation on the- 
Supreme Soul as the. way to redemption is the theme 

* ( through the tranquillity of senses ) is 

another reading adopted by 
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of them all; and certain Yogic practices and ethical 
principles to make meditation effective have been laid 
down, so as to ensure the final result, the redemption. 
“Soul is said to be certainly impotent over the cause of 
pleasure and pain ( 1-2 )• The impotent individual soul 
is in bondage on account of his being an enjoyer ( of 
the objects of senses ). He becomes free from all bonds, 
■when he comes to know the god. ” The individual soul 
is, therefore, directed “ that he ought to see tho Supreme 
Soul by the power he possesses and by tho Yogic practices, 
just as he sees some gross object by means of lamplight. 
When he comes to see the Soul ( god ) unborn, eternal, 
pure in all respects, he becomes free from all bonds (of 
worldly life) (11-15).” The worshipper thus gets an 
idea of the god he has to worship and the methods, which 
consist of attaining the perception ( ) of the Supreme 
Soul. The^rw'rTft 1 ?^, like other old and important Upa- 
nishads treats about the attributes of the Supreme Soul 
in very general terms and He is referred to by the general 
name ^r- It is a little more specific aboutYogic practices 
as may be seen in II-8, 9, 10. The object of medita- 
tion is the Supreme Soul or the Cosmic Purpose, 
which ought to be worshipped. This all-pervading 
Supreme Spirit or the Cosmic Purpose is described in 
11-16, 17, as “ The God faces all quarters of heaven. 
Afore time he was born, and he it is within the womb. 
He has been born forth and will be born. He stands 
opposite creatures, having his face in all directions. 

It is he, who entered fire, water, and all the Uni- 
verse, all plants and herbs; my bow to Him. w 

But it is very difficult to worship the formless 
Cosmic Purpose. It is possible only for such men 
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as are of superior order of intellect. It is far above 
the power of ordinary beings. Hence the author of 
hits upon a .happy device of identifying 
the unknown and unknowable god with a personal god. 
Thus the idea of a theistic Being is elaborated all 
through the Upanishad. He here effects a fine synthesis 
and syncretism of Bhakti and Dnyana, which latter 
was the burthen of song of all other older IJpanishads, 
though not to the total neglect of divine grace as noted 
above. But the importance attached to and the stress 
laid on the divine grace ( ) is the special feature of 

this Upanishad. So also is the special feature and is 
mentioned in it* Thus this Upanishad stands at the door 
of the Bhakti School and is the main source and cause 
of the subsequent development of that school. 

Further the author of the Upanishad being consci- 
ous of the great difficulty of an ordinary person to practise 
worship of the impersonal Brahman, he identifies him 
with the personality of god, Shiva-Rudra. But here 
Shiva-Rudra is altogether different from the Rudra of 
the Brahmanas where his terrible nature was stressed* 
Here he is the one great Lord of the Universe. “ Who, 
the only one> with the ( outspread ) net ( of rulership ) 
in his hand rules all the worlds. He alone is at the 
time of projection and reabsorption of the Universe. 
Those that know this attain immortality. Rudra alone 
exists and there is no other ( god; i. e. He is the vura^-). 
He rules all the worlds with his powers of rulership* 
He stands opposite all creatures; and after creating 
them he protects them and frowns at the end of time. 
Having an eye on every side and a face on every side, 
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having an arm an every side and a fort on every side, 
the one god blows ( the bellows ) with hands and wings, 
creating the heaven and the earth. He who is the 
source and origin of the gods, the ruler of all, Rudra, 
the great seer, who of old created the golden germ, may 
he endow us with clear intllect ” ( III-l to 4 ). In order 
that the personal god, Rudra-Shiva, may be mistaken 
as not being the Rudra of the Vedas, the author quotes 
hymns about Rudra from srawf ( e< g. an % *3 

etc. ). So also he quotes from the Rigweda 

the hymn ‘‘ «n at* nr n engfa fKwmti w 

etc. ” (R. 1-114-8). The word ‘ is identified 
with w, as often as it is done with the 

Supreme Soul. In short Rudra-Shiva is raised to tho 
status of the Supreme God-head and is invested with a 
personality perceived and acknowledged by all. § { ‘Rudra- 
Shiva was alone, in the field as the Supremo god, and 
the germs of Bhakti or love, which manifested them- 
selves at the time were directed towards him. ” But 
what were the motives of the author that he chose Rudra- 
Shiva from amongst the V edic gods to make him the 
theistic (Brahman) ? Various must have been the reasons 
that weighed with him to do so- (1) Rudra-Shiva was 
the most ancient god, being the god of pre- Aryan Dravi- 
dians, who were gradually .being absorbed into society 
and. who formed, a stratum of society; he was thus the 
common object of worship of both Aryans and Dravi- 
dians. (2) All other Vedic gods Were not only treated 
in .the Upanishadic times with scant regard but belittled 
( as in ); and Rudra was exalted covertly, to the 

§ Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism and Shavism, p. 157. 
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position of TisrsTC. through s*n, \(3J^0f"all Vedic 
gods Rudra-Shiva combined in himself the two-fold 
function of protection and destruction both of which 
were badly required by all human beings. Ordinary folk 
want protection of themselves, their children and cattle 
and destruction of their enemies. Persons of advanced 
religious views worshipped him that he might protect 
their soul from sin and destroy the root-cause of sin for 
final redemption. Hence Rudra-Shiva was best fitted 
for the double function of protection and destruction, 

as required by all (4) In the Yajurveda Rudra was 
established to be the Lord ( wfcT ) of all; while other gods 
were beasts ( 'renr : ), as seen in the story of Tsrgwffrc 
already noted sketchily. (5) Rudra was the god that 
was worshipped by all sections of society, twice-born 
as well as the Shudras as noted above in a story from 
the (6) He was the god that looked after the 

welfare of the people in all the stages of life ( angsts)- 
e* g. as fire, with whom he has been identified many 
times, he gave wisdom to the sruTTf^.s ( e. g. and 

3)<T3T3R were taught that way ); as a bountiful god he 
gave prosperity to the householders ^i^fs ). So also 
as a mountain deity he ministered to the comforts of 
men in the 3rd and 4th stages of life- (7) Rudra was 
the special protector of *ri3rrs, the non-conformists, that 
discarded the Brahmanic religious conventions and 
ritualism- Rudra was accordingly the only deity that 

looked after all sections of society. Thus he was the 
cosmopolitan deity popular with all classes of people 
in all regions of the earth. (8) Lastly as the 
terrific god he was bound to inspire fear and awe in all, 
as 3*1* was filled with fear when he saw in his terror- 
inspiring universal form ( ). 

2-22 
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. • - To sum up the establishes the Theistic 

Brahman instead of the non-theistio or absolute 
Brahman of the other old Upanishads, and Rudra- 
Shiva has the honour of having that position. The 
doctrine of Bhakti or the whole-hearted devotion to the 
deity, Rudra-Shiva, with a view to secure its grace for 
final beatitude is taught with force and vigour without 
divorcing it ( Bhakti ) from HR taught by the remaining 
Upanishadas. Thus it combines *H% and HR that the 
devotee might attain at-one-ment with the Brahman, 
Rudra-Shiva- 

• +It is well said, therefore, “ This entirely personal 
setting for the Supreme Godhead is to bo found in the 

we may see how the Upanishad tries to 

philosophically account for the creation of the world by 
the Godhead by the method of construction through 
criticism of the various extant opinions on the subject, 

of the origin of the world In this manner does the 

advance a truly philosophic theory of crea- 
tion, in which all power is ultimately due to a personal 
Godhead who causes the whole universe to move round 
his finger.” Further on it is said “ As for the roots of 
Shaivism, in the Upanishads, we must turn again to 
Even though Uma as a heavenly damsel 
is mentioned so far back as the still, for a 

detailed and systematic philosophy of Shaivism, we- 
must necessarily turn to It is true that the 

conception of Rudra-Shiva was being developed sinoe 
the days of Rigweda and the Atharvaveda; but it is 

1 Ranade’s Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 
philosophy, pp. 100, 101, 193, 194. 



oily when we come to the time of that we find 

the doctrine of Shiva placed on a more or less philo- 
sophical foundation. We are told in this Upanishad that 

“ it is the God Ila that supports both the mutable and 
the immutable, the manifest and the unmanifest. As 
contrasted with Him powerless is the Atman, 'who is 

bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action; but that when this Atman knows the Isa, 
he is relieved of his bonds, the pas'as. ” The philosophy 
of Pasu, Pati, and Pisa is thus already to bo seen in an 
embryonic stage in the %r^crc. “ Rudra is the only 
Lord. They do not maintain another god. He who 
rules these worlds by means of his powers, standing 
before every man’s face, and destroying the created 
world in anger at the time of the Great End. He is 

the Lord Shi,va, who hidden in all beings, is the sole 
enveloper of the universe, who is like the subtle film 
at the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone 
comes freedom from the meshes of ignorance. Verily 
does the God spread manifold the meshes in his hands, 
and move on the surface of this globe. He creates and 
recreates and maintains his sovereignty over all the 
worlds. ” In this fashion is the God, Rudra, who is 
identified with Shiva or Isa, magnified in the ^ as 
the only Lord God who is the Supreme Soul of Souls 
and who is the Governor of the universe, by the 

knowledge of whom alone the individual Soul, who is 
bound down in the meshes of ignorance can attain 
absolution. This was the manner in which the 
paved the way to later Shaivism etc. etc. ” 
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or &5fF4ofrci<n%<?ci. is a very lafce Upanishad and 
seems to have been composed after the *i?r period or 
at most during the period when 3jT literature was being 
written as there is a distinct reference to the ^prs in 
the Upanishad, to wit “ tnpnsr uq amr; sq atau 

^ %3[t: nl srp i 

®pt srifsniRwm'tcRq mrjgi qr *r?tr 

erw1pr<g: ^frr?ia: jur Rnrqftq^: 
^rniqgsqNFTRTft 5! ?reqRift trq qariR R^r *piR ( YI-32 ). ” 

* Prof. Ranade, therefore, says “ the Maitri whose 
vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which has 
evidently two or more different strata in it, must, on 
account of its astronomical and mythological refer- 
ences, be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Pauranika tradition began; while the Mandu- 
kya, which may be said to develop the thought of the 
Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postulat- 
ing three and a half morae , while the Maitri postulates 
only three, of the symbol Om, as well as on account 
of its aphoristic method of thought-presentation, 
may be regarded as being the last of the older batch 
of the Upanishads- ” Though srur, Rwj, and ^ are 
considered, in this Upanishad, the manifestations 
of the 'RSTfR, there is a distinct leaning towards Yishnu 
or Yaishnavism; and Vishnu seems to be considered 
the "Rwag, as may be seen in “^•srcRsrs^qiRJTsrrqjqH^ ^ 

p fawjs'dcr sqm *rw i ( VII-3 ). ” ^ is 
mentioned as a manifestation of asfiTft from his errant a, as 
wt is a manifestation of sumVs nmm and ftwj 0 f «n%q>r*r. 
“arfan: asrrqfc: cfft atmi sr^ n-regr srur str fogftsw qr ? qrqRq 

* Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 17, 
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tfsra: 9 f 5 r: arer « 4ri4 srur are 4r | qrs qrqrre ares: «r«r: arlr 9 9 $ 
99 % f 9T§ 9191*9 9ITc99>: 9?n 9T.jq fawj gqr trq%9T»l9: I 8 (IV-5). 
But one thing of importance to be noted is that a deri- 
vative explanation of 99, a name of Shiva, is given as *‘ ere 
1 4t f9r ejgftasiTT^ ftT5*ct5rr?:$rsr%fo 99R?q: \ wftuicrire 
Clfcr *nfeq: | 999dtT% tq 99 srsnwqq: I ere 9 ^ 91995 ft- 
9iS3!$F9 1% <9q5fr9TI9 *£51119 9 |fcf 9x33T(*ir9I9S3ST*qiT^qr: S9FRI- 
9R959I9C 94: ” i ( VI- 7 ). As the same time Shaivas of 
broad views openly admitting within their fold all persons, 
non-Shudras and Shudras, are condemned as quite unfit 
to be associated with in words “arSrquff fitrreci iraq. i urf eiissre 
I 4tre: 9? *q*4req: | qrre g5*9t§msreq*5!9qTOreRT | ere 

q f fq^isigi^ciT ftwqqiherr fqsrereqqq: asrarer; srrer- 
(q^iu: i are % 9F> § 9T25iifrs92a9T»Rrrer95TfhCr iresqre qiliuTqq: i 
are 9 9ire ? q^'r^egmqiar^m^rsiiV sf4 355 ?^ qrtrem sire 
9991; j 3T9 =9ire 1 I9( 99I9f ®iaq: WTIiaq: | 99 9F9 % i9T* 

5)lqgt3fi;f59r3lrV«g 9T5*9fgr>5gr?cr I a: ui 9 9995. srerqrgpi I % 
5F9-T erreret im|” (Now, 0 King about the obstacles to 
the path of knowledge. Delusion (4t?) is the association of 
those worthy of heaven with those that are not worthy of 
heaven. ( That people associate with them ) is like 
their resorting to low-lying bushes even when a grove 

of trees is shown to be in front of them. Now> there 
are those that are always in a jolly mood and move 

about, always beg, and live continually upon handicraft. 
Again there are others who are town-beggars, who 
perform the sacrifices for the unworthy, who are 
disciples of Shudras, and who, though Shudras, know 
scriptures. And moreover there are others, who are 
rogues, who wear knotted hair, who are actors, who are 
quarrelsome, who are turned recluses, who assume 
various disguises, who are in the service of kings, and 
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who are fallen. And moreover there are others who 
profess to conjure down the ■ evil caused by ghosts, 
goblins, ghouls, thieves, snakes and planets. Again 
there are others who falsely wear red garments and ear- 
rings, and who wear necklaces of skulls. There . are 
others who are adept in deceptive logic and in ( carrying 
conviction by giving false ) instances and who still call 
themselves to be followers of the Vedas. They are verily 
thieves moving freely and are unworthy of heaven. 
"With these none should associate ). Here there is a 
clear mention of different types or sects of Shaivas 
spoken of in strong condemnatory longuage- This is 
unmistakable evidence of the prevalence of Shaivism- 
Their practices have been disapproved and said to be 
due to illusion ($!?)• By the time this Upanishad 
came to be composed Shaivism had greatly developed 
and there were Shaiva sects that included within their 
fold people, high and low and of all vocations. 

Atharvashira Upanishad is another Upanishad of 
a later date appertaining to Rudra-Shiva. It is an Upa- 
nishad of a later date but not so late, in our humble 
opinion, as Maitrayaniyopanishad. It seems to have been 
composed earlier than Maitri for various reasons. 
(1) Firstly only eight planets (*T|r:) are mentioned 
in the whi'c nine planets are indirectly mention- 

ed in Maitri, as and that are the eighth 
and the nineth planets, are mentioned. ( 2 ) secondly 5 
Shaivism doe3 not seem to be full-fledged in 
because is the only thing mentioned additionally 

and ■ no other characteristics, like 5*rsr and 4?, 
are stated; while in . various types of 
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Sbaivas ( ) are mentioned, who are 
certainly a later development. (3) Thirdly principal 
technical terms of sits 7 philosophy, like 3^7, stw, 
fi%: are mentioned. So also all terms of Yogic practices 
except' ’W, and stish, have been stated ( VI- 
18 ). Similarly, technical terms of ; 7 R philosophy, 
surm and as i, are mentioned. Hence we hold that the 
Upanishad as a whole comes later than 3T*)4 t?k:- In 
the 3wr%7; S7R7?t Eudra’s postion as the Supreme Being 
or personal Brahman is fully vindicated by means of a 
story that once Gods went to Eudra and asked him 
who he was. He told them that he alone was, is and 
will be and none other- He said he was everything, 
eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unmanifest, the 
east and west; etc., he was man and woman, he was 
Savitri, Gayatri, and so forth- After enumerating so 
many things that he was and impressing on their minds 
that he was the universal all-pervading Brahman he 
disappeared. The gods thereafter raised their hands 
praised him in sentences in which Eudra was said to be 
identical with such a variety of things that showed his 
being the Universal Supreme Being. He is identified with 
Ornk&r to which epithets expressive of divine attributes 
have been given. The epithets are said to be the attri- 
butes of Eudra and are explained etymologically why 
they are so attributed to Eudra and identical with him; 

But one thing that strikes is that there is no mention 
of Shiva, though other names of Shiva like and 
Ittr are mentioned. Gauri comes to be mentioned in 
it. It is worth-noticing at the same time that the. 
derivation of Eudra is given as " w w 
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STgiawft I w - 1 ” This 

derivation seems to have been given in contradiction 
of the one ‘‘ ircii ft *ra: | inpwitfr SfcfttcNn | ” as 

already noted- The words r ” seem to bo signi- 

ficant and certainly point to non-Shaivas; and in all 
probability they point to the devotees of Vishnu that 
must have been gradually developing so as to bid fair 
to be rivals of Shaivas- 

So far as the characteristics and technical terms 
of Shaivism are concerned TWWfro is alone mentioned, 
as noted just above, as the thing to be practised to 
attain mukti l *uirerfa<TT$r®r, which is peculiar to Shaiva or 
Piishupata sect. Except for these two no more informa- 
tion about the practices and tenets of religion are 
available Hence it seems that Shaivism was still in 
making during the times of this Upanishad and had 
not fully developed in all its technicalities. 

It is thus that the idea of the pro-Vedic deity 
Rudra-Shiva gradually developed from the Vedic 
times into the theistic in the Upanishads and 

finds its fullest vindication in the am'rft^at last. 

(V) Development of Shaivism in later times 
upto the 12th Century A. D. 

The Vedic period was followed by the Sdtra period 
when the and ! ]3I Shtras were composed* This 
period of Sfttras was succeeded by the Smriti and the 
Epic period? because the Sfitra literature was written 
in prose while the Smritis and the Epic3 were . Written 
metrically; and the metrical writings are certainly a 
later development. The Sutras contain the treatment 
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of sacrifices and the sacrificial ritual, the Smrities treat 
of customs of every day life, and the Epics relate old 
tales of heroism and legendary stories. The Upanishads 
contain the speculative side of the Bramhanas but the 
Sfrtras continue their ritual side. Still, like the Upa- 
nishads, they arc not considered a part of revelation 
and no sacred character is attached to them. They are 
merely systematic manuals of Brahmanic worship. 

The tffaqsns are indispensable for the right under- 
standing of the sacrificial rites and ritual, which are 
fourteen in number. They are not congregational but 
are performed on behalf of a single individual, or 
sacrifices by Brahmin priests who officiate for the 
sacrificor. The Sutras, Therefore, merely continue the 
Yedic religion of sacrifices of offering oblations ( wfa: ) to 
gods through fire. They treat in brief outlines the 
sacrificial ceremonies they deal with. Here the 
Brahmin 'priests attain a predominant position in 
society, which they ever retain afterwards as inter- 
mediaries between gods and laymen. 

The treat systematically of the rules of 

domestic ritual and observances of daily life. These 
rules of ritual and observances are not at all treated in 
the Brahmanas and, therefore, seem to have been based 
on the authority of popular tradition. They moreover' 
give the rules for the numerous ceremonies applicable 
to domestic life of a man and his family from birth to 
the grave. They describe forty consecrations or sacra- 
ments ( )> which are performed at various impor- 

tant epochs in the life of an individual. These forty 
sacraments are later reduced to sixteen, which become 
2-23 



the foundation of of the Aryans. All these 

sacraments are meant exclusively for males, the only 
one in which the females have a share being the 
marriage. Among the most important duties of a 
householder is the daily regular offering of the five 
great sacrfices ( ). They are— (1) the srirei or 
the daily recitation of the Yedas. (2) or the 
offering to gods. (3) t^t? or the libation to the manes 
( gfa ). (4) Hfts? or offerings ( ) placed outBidc the 
house for all beings- (5) and consisting of 

hospitality to unknown guests, specially tho mendicants. 
The recitation of or UTqsfffm in the morning and 

the evening ( ) is censidered as meritorious as 
the stir?. 

sfoijrTs form the third set of Sutras. Thoy are 
based on tradition alone and are the earliest works on 
law and treat more fully of the religious aspect of life 
and briefly of the secular aspect. Then come the ^fus 
and are so called, because they are based on tradition 
only, like the ^^?r r s. They are the versified form of 
^fol^rs and treat of secular subjects more fully. The 
subjects dewlt with therein are multifarions such as 
the duties of four religious orders ( f°fr: ), the mixed 
castes, various kinds of sacrifices, purification, penance, 
auspicious ceremonies, duties of kings, criminal justice, 
examination of witnesses, laws of inheritance and 
marriage, the position of women and so on. Thus the 
Smritis, being an improvement on the deal 

with all aspects of social life. It may be seen from the 
synoptical sketch of the contents of the Sutras and 
Smritis that they continue the Yedic fire-cult religion 
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and q'tfsW'SR in addition, which attains perfection in 
them and which has still retained its irremovable hold 
on the people with results, so much decried all over 
India at present. They present a complete picture of 
the ordinary life of the Vedic Indian and illustrate the 
daily domestic and social life in ancient India. The 
day in and the day out, the year in and the year out,, 
the domestic and social life was honey-combed 
with sacrifices and no worship of a personal deity> i. e'; , 
was there, which being Dravidian found its way 
in the religious life of society very slowly. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note that contain a 

ceremony unknown to other gn^fs, namely, the 
worship of four Vinayakas. This worship re-appears 
in the law book, where the four Vinayakas are 

combined into one Vinayaka, the god Ganesha, This 
seems to be the origin of the later custom of beginning 
every auspicious rite with the worship of Ganesha. 
But the influence of the fast growing theistic cult slowly 
finds its way in the qtitgns, where the worship of deities 
Shiva and Vishnu prominently, is laid down. e. g. the 
(. fosrafr } — “ to swrau....^ ^*mgro....3Ref f$m- 
reNrL.wlr: 'jromRqig. sqiri^ 

qteqfa: faro ( ftra ) 

^^....urauro «n»fr afunroi fr: gror i Prom, this it 

will be quite clear that image worship in the full-fledged, 
form was practised. But it is also to, be noted, ,s;uqh. 
worship is laid down in the later and a fewer, ftfcrs only. ' 
But it is the Epics and J^mrs that furnish us with fuller 
information about Shaivism and Vaishnavism. To 
them, therefore, we now turn. 
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It has been noticed before that the worship of 
Shiva-Rudra was adopted by a section of the public 
and was looked upon by the Aryan fire-cult with deep 
disfavour and contempt. The section was called the 
sreirs or the non-conformists and it included Shudras. 
An attempt also seems to have been made by the ortho- 
dox section to admit back within their fold the su^rs 
by means of purificatory ceremonies, called the str^dtafs. 
But the heterodox section increased, in spite of the 
disfavour and opposition of the orthodox section, by 
their adoption of Shiva-Rudra as the personal god with 
the natural consequence of making somo people regard 
Shiva-Rudra as the highest god, the 'HsTfK. Later the 
rival cult of Vishnu worship rose; and the two sets of 
the worshippers of Shiva and Yishnu were responsible 
for the theistic attitude of mind, which in turn was 
responsible for the growth of many legends and stories 
about Shiva as well as Vishnu. These legends and 
stories have been elaborated in the Epics and the 
Puranas. But one can never be too caroful to sift 
history out of them, in as much as they are all mixed 
up with fact and fiction; still a careful analytical 
investigation of thorn will throw a flood of light on 
the growth of Shaivism. As these legends and stories 
contain and expatiate those recorded in the Brahmanas 
as well as those tint come down in the form of tra- 
dition, they explain the growth and development of 
popular beliefs in religion. Hence they are so valuable 

in tracing the history of a religion, if care is taken to 
sift history from fiction. 

The two great epics, the R&m&yana and the Mahft- 
bfi&rata, in their present literary form, are of the age 
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of the Sfitr&s, though their subject matter is much older. 
The geographical scene of Ramayana shows it to be older 
than Mah&bh&rata, because its scene does not extend far 
beyond the Vindhyas and names the Deccan as Danda- 
k&ranya. While Mahftbhftrata shows its acquaintance 
with all parts of India and its division into numerous 
Aryan states that were in a nourishing condition. The 
essential theme of R;\m&yana is the conflict between 
Rama and Havana, the contending heroes of the poem. 
They may be taken as the representatives of the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan ( i. e. Dravidian ) civilization. 
The victory of Rama over Ravana after a long and 
arduous struggle was the triumph of Aryans over the 
non-Aryans, who were so dfflicult to defeat on account 
of their mighty developed material civilization with 
its centre in distant Ceylon. Ramat who astutely 
adopted the policy of divide and rule, was mightily 
aided by the monkey chiefs and their following who 
stand for the totemistic non- Aryans. This only betrays 
the great hold of Aryan rule over the non-Aiyans, who 
seem to have been dissatisfied through jealousy with 
the rule of Ravana. Ramayana thus tells how the 
Aryan rule and civilization was gradually extended to 
the southernmost end of India. The war of Maha- 
bharata, the pivotal theme of the great work, was the 
conflict between two opposing sections of Aryans them- 
selves; and the Aryan kings of the whole of the Indian 

continent were ranged on either of the two sides of 
Pandavas or Kauravas, that fought for supremacy, 
Ramayana is therefore, older than Mahabharata. 

Ramayana is the first great poetic composition of 
high importance, because the story of Rama brings the 
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whole of south India into view for the first time. During 
the days of Ramayana the spread of Aryan rulo throgh- 
out the Northern India had pushed down the non- 
Aryan Dravidians, called “ Rakshasas * by the Aryans. 
The rule of Dravidians then extended to the South of 
Godavari on the banks of which were the hermitages 
of Vishvamitra and other sages. The sacrifices of the 
sage Vishvamitra were attacked and disturbed by the 
anti-fire-cult Dravidians; and he, therefore, had to seek 
the help of Rama to repulse the attacks. Tho king 
Ravana’s realm and rule had extended to tho borders 
of Vindhya mountain. There his powerful brother 
Khara persecuted the Aryans that lived in .Tanasthana 
and the Rishis complained to Rama about tho atrocities 
committed by the Rakshasas. 

Rama it is said had to break the how of Shiva, 
as a wager laid down by Janaka to marry his daughter 
SitA to the breaker of the bow. This shows that Shiva 
was the deity worshipped even by some Aryans. After 
Sita was carried away by Ravana out of revenge for 
the outrage perpetrated by Rama upon Shurpanaklia, 
Ravana’s sister, Rama had to go to Lanka to gain 
back his beloved Sita. On the shores of tho sea Rama 
worshipped the Linga of Shiva, known even to this day 
as the Setubandha Rameshwar, one of tho twelve 
celebrated Jyotirlingas of India. There is nothing 
improbable in this; because all Dravidians wore the 
worshippers of Shiva, and Rama had to please the 
Dravidans to win them against Ravana;. and he succeed- 
ed in this object by worshipping their God, Shiva, who 
being pleased with the devotion of Rama gave him 
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boons that enabled him to win the titanic war against 
Lanka. On his way back to Ayodhya after the conquest 
of Lanka Rama showed the Rameshwar Shivalinga to 
Sita and says: — 

yajr bi*f ww i 

a?w >il aui^fl^iicsrg: n 

3TW l%*J?<spn: II 

Ravana himself was a great devotee of Shiva and 
always carried with him a golden Linga for his worship. 
Ho placed the Linga in the midst of a pedestal of sand 
and worshipped it. It is said in the — 

ww ww w wrib rw wfilr ?cw«tn*r: i 
wfffrcw fan aw aw w wrab II 

x “ It is said that, before he aimed his dart or used 
his missile, he worshipped Isa in his usual manner 

and performed Puja By his austerities and penances 

for years he obtained boons from Shiva, as longevity 
and a broad bright sword, which gave him victory. An 
instance of the severity of his penance may be cited 
here. When Ravana promised his mother to equal his 
brother Kuber in splendour he went to the hermitage 
of G-okarna or the Cow-ear in the Kerala country with 
his brothers and performed austerity. ” 

Moreover the creed of Shiva-worship had spread 
among the Shudras in the times of Ramayan and 

* M. S. P. Pillai’s “ Ravana the Great; the king 
of Lanka, ” page 20. 
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they practised penance. This the Aryans could nob 
tolerate and they contrived the decapitation af Shanbuka 
at the hands of RAma, when the former was found 
practising penance. The scene of srffm is pathetic to a 
degree, as Rama himself, thus forced by tiro orthodox 
section of the public to decapitate makes touching 
remarks 

Next comes the most illustrious Epic, Mahabharata, 
an encyclopaedic work, indeed, known all tho world 
over. This epic furnishes us with tho largest amount 
of information about Shaivism and its spread in India, 
which will, therefore, be of utmost importance for 
our purposes here. 

During the times of Mahabharata tho cult of 
Bhakti or devotion to either Shiva or Vishnu as deities 
had taken firm root in the land. The followers of Shiva 
or Vishnu held their respective deity to bo abovo tho 
other, not to speak of other Vedic deities, which by 
now ceased to be objects of worship, though there wore 
still those that believed in the Vedic path of sacrifices. 
There were also those that held that Shiva and Vishnu 
were but the phases of the same Supremo deity ( r R^u^). 
Evidently the latter attempted the unification of the 
two Schools of religious thought, the Shaivas and the 
Vaishnavas, and held that it was foolish to glorify the 
one at the cost of the other. These three sections 
tried their utmost to gain followers to their respective 

cult; but the devotees of Shiva or Vishnu remained 
intolerant of one another. 

So for as Shaivism is concerned Shiva becomes the 
supreme deity of Shaivis not only, independent but the 
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controller of all other gods who were only the ministers 
of bis orders. As the controller of the Universe he is fsiR 
and is commonly styled Mah&leva or the great god, Deva- 
deva, the god of gods. With his consort TJm& and his 
vehicle he is said to be residing in the Himalayas in joy. 
His weapon lifjTfj is fearful with which he killed the demons. 
As bearer of llr^s ( trident ) he is named which ^ 

is the most powerful of weapons borne by gods. He 
is the unborn creator of the universe and is spoken of as 
the destroyer of the universe projected by him, The 
nature of Shiva as shown by the accounts given in the 
Mab&bb&rata is that He was a powerful God. Though an 
impetuous and wrathful deity he was generous and bounti- 
ful when propitiated and would stint in no boons to be 
given to his sincere devotees. If anybody desired to have 
something he was sure to have his desires fulfilled when 
Shiva was appealed to. He has all the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead and is reprsented as betaking himself to 
Yogic practices or comtemplation at times, even though he 
delighted in the company of his wife, P&rvati. 

In the Vanaparvan Arjuna is said to have gone to the 
Himalayas and practised austere penance there for obtaining 
HSiftrir from Shiva. Shiva appears there with his wife 
Parvati, disguised as a Kir&ta, in order to test the sincerity 
of Arj una's devotion. A great fight takes place between 
them*, and Arjuna is overpowered in the end and he lies 
down on the ground. Arjuna then prays Shiva and wor* 
ships him on the altar. When flowers were put on the head 
of Shiva, they appeared to have been put on the head 
of the Kir&ta. Arjuna makes out that the object of his adora* , 
tion and fight was Shiva Himself, who being. quite pleased 
2-24 
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with the devotion of Arjuna offers him all he desired, 
whereupon Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by 
Pashupati ( 'ifliaifr ) that possessed the power of destroy- 
ing all formidable enemies. ( Chaps. 38-40 ). In the same 
Parvan Rudra is identfied with Agni while the birth of 
Skanda is narrated. It is Stated that Agni fell in love with 
the wives of six Rishis, but having failed in securing for 
himself the company of the Rishis’ wives he is said to 
have abandoned his wife Swiibii and retired to the forest. 
Thereafter Sw&bft assumed on six consecutive days the 
forms of the six Rishis’ wives and enjoyed the company of 
her husband. Agni’s seed gathered by SwftM on the 
six days was deposited in a pit and covered with Kusha 
grass. On the sixth day the seed developed into the form of 
Kum&ra i. e. Skanda. Later on it is said that Rudra, who 
was dallying with his consort Umii, for a long time, was 
prayed to by the gods to assume his other functions, and 
he dropped his seed on the earth. Agni was requested to 
take it in and develop it. But it was so hot that Agni 
could not bear it and he deposited it in the river Ganges. 
Skanda was born of it. These two stories identify 
Rudra with Agni. 

In Chapters 80-81 of the Dronaparvan Krishna and 
Arjuna are said to have gone to the Himalaya and seen 
Shankara at his dwelling. They fall at his feet and praise 
him as being the unborn, the creator of the universe and 
the unchangeable. They thus propitiated him and asked 
for the P&shupata weapon. They were directed to go to a 
lake, where the Astra was placed. When They went 
there they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed the forms of a bow and an arrow on seeing them 
and were taken away by Arjuna. 
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In chapter 7 of Sauptikaparvan Ashwatth&m& is said 
to have propitiated Shiva and obtained a sword from him, 
Shiva himself is said to have entered into the body of 
Asbwattb&man and committed havoc with the sword in 
the camp of the Pandavas. When Yudhishthira asked 
Krishna how Ashwatthitman was able to do all this havoc 
Krishna tells him that it was owing to the power of Shiva 
and related to him another story of Shiva. It is said that 
Brahmd, once asked Shankara not to procreate, after which 
Shankara hid himself under water for a long time and 
there was no creation for a long time and Brabmadeva 
created Prajapati to bring into existence various beings. 
After some time Shankara rose out of water and saw that 
the new beings created by Parajapati were in a flourishing 
condition, He then cut off his generative organ as no 
longer necessary and went away to perform austerities at 
the foot of Munjavata mountain. A similar story has been 
given in the Vayupuntna with some variations. In the 
same Parwan Krishna relates a story of Mahadeva to 
Yudhishthira how the gods created the rite of sacrifice 
but assigned no oblation to Rudra; how Rudra was full 
of wrath and destroyed the sacrifice. The gods then 
assigned him a portion and the god was pleased. If the 
account, given by Krishua of Shiva, is examined an idea 
of the notions of Shaivism, prevalent in the epic age, 
may be formed. 

According to the account in the Mababh&rataj Bhisma 
tells Yudbi§ihira:— “ It is this Krsna that is capable of 
narrating in its entirety the qualities and the true nature 
of Shiva. * Then at the request of Yudhi?thira, Krs#a 
narrates as follows! — ‘ 1 It is impossible to comprehend 
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cbrfrectly the ways of II vara. How is it possible to know 
by names alone Him who is the support of Maharisis, and 
^vhose beginning and end were not known to the penetrating 
vision of Indra and other gods ? I shall tell .you some 
of the features of him who slew the Asuras and who is 
honoured by austerities... In ancient days I saw the real 
form of Siva through my yogic power... Garuda conveyed 
me to the proximity of the Himalayas where I gave 
him leave to depart. I saw wonderful things in that 
mountain. I saw the beautiful a^rama of Muni Upamanyu 
( son of Vyaghrapada ), the spot best fitted for penance, 
worshipped by Devas and Gandharvas, and pervaded by 
the lustre of Brahma. ( Here follows a description of the 
different trees, fruits, birds and beasts fouud in that place ). 
The air was filled with the fragrance of sweetly sceuted 
flowers, and I heard the music of murmuring mountain 
rills, the warblings of singing birds, the celestial songs of 
Kinnaras, and the sweet tones of Munis who chanted the 
Sanaa hymns. That place is incapable of being even 
imagined by others. It shines with the river Gang;! which 
purifies both the inside and outside of every one. It is 
honoured with the presence of Mahatmas famed for their 
Dharma and lustrous like fire. Everywhere in that sacred 
region, there are Yogis whose food is milk, vapour, smoke, 
water, and air and who are ever devoted to their bath, 
Japa and dhySua. I saw several Rsis who held fast to 
diverse forms of penance; some ate grass like the deer and 
cows; some used pebbles to remove the chaff from the 
grain, some bad no other implements than their teeth to 
do this, some drank the moon-light and foam, some lived 
upon the banyan seeds, some slept upon water and some 
bad only barks and skins for their clothing. -..Because of 
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their yogic powers, they were playing with snakes and 
mongooses, tigers and stags. As I was entering into that 
lovely asrama, I beheld the young Brahman clad in bark^ 
his hair twisted like a braid and his form luminous like 
Agni because of his penance. He was surrounded by many 
attendant sisyas. He welcomed me..,aDd 1 made enquiries 
about the welfare of birds. ..He said“—.Mahadeva, with 
Uma, is playing here. In other times, Devas and hosts 
of Rsis obtained their high desires here by worshipping 
Shankara through penance, vow of chastity, truth and 
self-restraint. That Shiva whom you seek and who is 
unthinkable, and is the abode of glory and austerity, is 
here with the Devi, increasing good and decreasing evil. 
Hirajjyakasipu, who was strong enough to shake the 
mountain Meru, obtained from Shiva here the power of 
ruling over all the Devas for ten crores of years. His 
famous son Damana obtained a boon from Mahadeva and 
fought with Indra for ten crores of years. The chakra 
( discus ) given you by Shiva after slaying the proud 
Asura who could pass through waters, was made by him 
in the old days, and though shining like fire, is invisible. 
It was in ancient times given the name Sudarsana by Shiva 
and is still known by that name. That discus was shattered 
when hurled against the. Asura Grha by you. Nor had 
Indra’s thunderbolt any effect upon him. ..After the Devas 
obtained boons from Shiva, they massacred Asuras in large 
numbers. Shiva conferred upon the Asura Vidyutprabha 
the boon which enabled him to be the lord of the three 
worlds for a hundred thousand years. He also ordered 

him to be Shiva’s servant always. He gave him a crore 

of children, and Ku^advipa as his kingdom The 

celebrated, Rsi, Yajnavalkya, won renown by worshipping 
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Mabadeva. So too Vedavyasa, son of Parasara. The 
Valakhilyas, who were enraged by the insult offered 
to them by Indra, worshipped Mahalevo, and obtained the 
power of creating Garuda who could bring Amrta- Ouce 
owing to the wrath of Siva all the water had to be created 
by obtaining the mercy of Siva through the performance 
of the Sapta KapSla sacrifice- Sage Atri’s wife got through 
the grace of Siva the three sons, Dattabreya, Durvasas and 

the moon Sakalya of the sharp intellect performed the 

sacrifice of the mind for nine hundred years and Siva 
blessed him saying, “Child you will become a great author. 
Your undying fame will be heard in the three worlds. 
Your family will be adorned by Maharsis and will not 
perish. You will have a son who will be renowned among 
Brahmans and will make Sutras.” Savariji was a celebrat- 
ed Rsiof'the Krta age- He performed autserities before 
him and told him that he would become a great author and 
would remain without age or death. By worshipping, in 
Kashi, the wind-clad Shiva who wore ashes on his fore* 
head, Indra obtained the lordship of heaven.” Upamanyu 
goes on thus to mention others who gained several other 
things by the worship of Shiva, e. g. Narada, Baijasura, 
LavaijiLsura, Ravage, ‘ Mammtha’s pride was humbled 
and Yama was consumed. ” He then states how he him- 
self was taught about Maha leva by his mother. 

Later on, the Mah&bharata relates how Upamanyu 
accepted Krs^a as his pupil by giving him the Diksha 
( or initiation ). Krsija Says,:— “ On the 8th day, I was 
initiated by that Brahman according to the S&stras- Hav- 
ing shaved my entire head, anointing myself with ghee, 
and taking the staff and Kusa grass in my arms, I dressed 
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myself in bark fastened with the meJchala ( the waist 
string ). " Kl'sija then performs penance and gets a sight 
of Mahiideva. 

In chapter 14 of the Anushasanaparvan Krishna is 
introduced as recounting the greatness and glories of Shiva 
Mahadeva- He tells that Jambawati, one of his eight 
chief wives, desired to have a son as great as that of 
Rukmint, Krishna’s chief consort. In order to fulfil such a 
desire he was to have recourse to Shiva’s favour, to secure 
which he entered on a long course of austerities, at the end 
of which Shiva and Uma appeared before him. The god 
conferred eight boons upon him and eight more, including 
the son desired, on his wife Jambavatl. 

Apart from whether the foregoing briefly stated 
stories aud accounts are trustworthy or not, the fact is 
evident that Shaivism had become a predominant religion 
in the epic sge. Numerous was the Shaiva sect and it 
was not looked upon with contempt by the orthodox sec- 
tion. On the contrary it had become extraordinarily 
popular and a large number of people including great 
Rishis were its staunch adherents. Shiva had come to be 
looked upon as the bestower of all kinds of boons and 
gifts, for which he was sought after with devotion by the 
aspirants of the boons and gifts. He was the greatest 
Yogi and excelled all gods in power and penance. 

So for as the nature of Shaivism is concermed it may 
be Doted that ( 1 ) Yoga forms the first and foremrst cha* 
racteristic of the religion. ( 2 ) Bhakti and prayer form 
the second characterstic, which is the devotional worship. 
( 3 ) Ahinsa or total avoidance of animal slaughter seem, 
to have become a creed of the followers. For Shiva extols 
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Ahmisa in chap. 213 of the Anushasana parva. He says 
* ‘ non-slaaghter is the first great Dharma', it is first bliss; 
and it alone is in all the Dharmashastras etc. etc. ” Asa 
matter of fact the avoidance of sacrifices by the followers 
of Shiva in order to avoid dry ritualism and slaughter of 
animals in sacrifices was the cause of the Sbaivas falling 

i o 

foul of the followers of the Vedic rites aud ritualism. 
(4) Dlksh& seems to have become a prominent initiation 
ceremony, which, therefore, seems to have been very 
ancient but which is now an essential part of the Shaiva 
religious system. ( 5 ) The goal to be reached by the 
Shaivas, as gathered from chapters ( 79 et seq. ) of the 
Vanaparva, was the final liberation by the removal of 
sin great aud small and by the destruction of fetters, 
bodily or mental. Hence Shiva was the god never to be 
destroyed but the destoryer of everything else. This is 
the reason why Shiva-Rudra is always considered as the 
destroyer of the universe at the end of kalpa or aeon. 
The final stage of spiritual development was union with 
Shiva, sayujya or Shivasayujya as it is called. 

The extensive area over which Shaivism had spread 
can also be definitely known from Mahabharata by. 
means of the Tirthas or holy places of pilgrimage, 
described in that encyclopaedic work. The Tirthas came 
to be established in the following way. 

It has been already noted that during the times of 
Atharva Veda the worshippers of Shiva* Rudra attached 
more importance to a life of meditation than to that of 
performance of sacrificial rites as meaningless and irrational, 
Having kept the door open to all people high and low ■ 
irrespetive of caste, they attracted a large following, which ■ 
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grew in the times of Bhamhanas that propounded far- 
fetched and fantastic theories and explanations of 
Yedic rites and ritualism. After Swetashwatara came 
to be written Shaivism became very popular as a 
theistic religion. Thereafter the worshippers of different 
castes practised praying and meditating on Rudra- 
Shiva with the result that Shaiva sects became numer? 
ous, as may be gathered from the strong condemnation 
contained in the Maitri Upanishad as noted before but 
it may be reproduced here. “Verily, the source of the net 
of delusion ( Moha ) is the fact of the association of one 
who is worthy of heaven with those who are not—Now 
there are those who are continually living upon 
handicraft. And moreover there are others who are 
town-baggars, who perform the sacrifices for the un- 
worthy, who are disciples of the Shudras and who, 
though Shudras, know the scriptures. And moreover, 
there are others, who are rogues, who wear their hair 
in a twisted knot— And moreover there are others who 
falsely wear the red robe, earrings and skulls.. ..with 
these one should not associate.” This makes it evident 
that the distinction between the Vedic rites and 
Shaivaite rites came to be stressed. The clear mention 
of different types of Shiva’s worshippers is an unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the wide-spread prevalence of Shaivism. 
But when we come to Mahabh&rata we get enough 
material to prove the extensive area in which Shaivism 
was prevalent in all parts of India. 

Those that practised meditation and performed 
penance with a view to gain knowledge of the ultimate 

truth became by example and probably by precept 

2-25 
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teachers' Of yogic practices and philosophy. Numbers 
of siich Yogis must have lived in different and secluded 
parts of hills and valleys, where they practised medita- 
tion' and performed penance. They thereby imparted 
sanctity to the spots which became Tirthas or holy 
places fit to be visited and worshipped by the common 
people. •' The visit to the holy places open to all alike 
(•srsrm: serilrsT: tisraus l ) is said to be productive 

of ihetit in varying degrees in proportion to importance 
attached to particular Tirthas. Thus it is said in qqql 
chap.' 82:— 

1 ' : uctsqqtmfa Mrrqwfa qe: ll 

sfrarai mm SRrcq | 

arcjVqr^rgw qramgflqli^oi: i 
aq ?qi?qr wit uwq gwiteq;® esfiq | 

' 1 etc. etc. 

. This shows that by this time the perf ormance of 
sacrifices .had. definitely been pushed into back ground 
and the worship of deities in devotion had taken root 
in the land. In chapters 82 et seq of the it is seen 
that the sage like Pulastya and Dhaumya mention 
numerous holy places, scattered all over India, which 
were held in veneration on account of the holy life that 
ascetics led there. The description of the Tirthas 
includes numerous . Shaiva Tirthas which prove the 
India-wide extent of the spread of Shaivism. 

The description of holy places by gwtsi is rather 
discursive. But that • of Wi^q in chapters 86-90 is in 
order of • the directions, east) west, north and South, 
qfcq, the brother of wqwsg, was a great Shaiva and hence 



mentions Shaiva Tirtha.s; while gassr. mentions 1. Vishnu 
Tirthas interalia, though the number of Shaiva:. Tirthas. 
are more numerous and said' to 1 be more propul aria's, 
productive of merit and conducive to the fulfilment, 
of desired objects. When the chapter of the and 
also the chapters of uwral, in which latter the, dig vijaya; 
( ) of Sahadeva and his tour, in South India;, are; 
described, are carefully read they will, impress readers 
with the propularity of Shaiva Tirthas all, over India 
and the prevalence of a life of devotion (bhakti ) to 
the Godhead. -• 1 

Next come the Puranas, - chiefly 1 thirty ‘slicin' 
number, eighteen principal- and- : eighteen - secondary.' 
The word “'Purana” means ■ ancient- and the - title 
“Purana” signifies ancient lore 1 i. e. that which comek 
from of old. They are collections of old-world-legends 
and set- forth narrative- as well as didactic'matter.-'-pn 
the Brahmanas it is already found used designating 
cosmogonic inquiries in general. 1 The Chhandogya* 
Upanishad refers to Itihasa and Parana; but probably 
these terms relate to the stories and parables contained- 
in the Vedas themselves. The references to-the Puranas 
in the Dharmasutras, Mahabharata, and Kautilya’-s 
Arthashastra are, however, to the Puranas proper; ' -Por 
instance Apastamba Dharma Sutra makes me&tioiuof 
Bhavishyat Purana. It is, therefore, clear that the 
Puranas are an old literature. The Matsya and Vayu- 
Puranas go to the extent of saying-that — jl - • 

jwti elsnsrwir g*wr srswn 1 • -> - - - - -- 

The same has been reiterated, by Brahjmanda.; 
Making an allowance for this exaggerated plaim that. 
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these Puranas make for themselves and others, it may 
well be assumed that they contain much that is very 
old- coming down traditionally from generation to 
generation. 

Purana is said to be of five-fold Characteristics 
by anrairer ( Jim faasraf ), which five-fold characteristics 
have been detailed by * rc*33<i®i as— 

§r g^m ireasron ii 

This shows that 3 Ws were written in old times on 
definite lines for definite purposes. But later they 
departed from the definitive line of treatment and be- 
came didactic in character and sectarian in purpose. 
They are the earliest interpreters of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. Whole passages from the Vedas and the 
Upanishads are quoted, explained and elaborated. The 
principles of the Vedas and Upanishads are explained 
and illustrated by the Puranas by means of parables. 
Vedic stories themselves are elaborated, an example 
of which is the Kenapanishad story of Umit Haimavati 
elaborated in ftRSrro-Rgaffcn ( and others ), as noted in 
the notes ( on page 80 ). The Puranas explain the 
difference between the old and the new system of wor- 
ship and thought and bring oub fully the difference and 
distinction between deities as objects of worship and 
devotion and establish the supremacy of a particular 
deity, Shiva or Vishnu. They deal with cosmogony, the 
doctrine of cosmic ages, the exploits of ancient gods, 

* These five Lakshanas are amplified in *TR^cr 3 U°r 
into ten uamely, un, Rgft, wr, hMck, g»%, 

and W3R. 
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saints, heroes, accounts of the incarnations ( araarct: ) of 
Vishnu, the genealogies of solar and lunar races of kings, 
enumeration of the thousand names of Shiva and 
Vishnu. They also contain rules about the worship of 
the gods by means of prayers, fastings, votive offerings, 
festivals, and pilgrimages. The striking features of the 
popular teaching of the Puranas are catholicity and 
provident care to make religious practice and the 
acquisition of blessings easy for all. The popular teach- 
ing declares that pilgrimages to sacred places, religious 
excursions, gifts, prayers, and other miscellaneous obser- 
vences are the special provision available for women 
and lowest classes. Thus mere caste and personal 
limitations being disregarded, the Puranas have become 
the fifth Veda, the Veda of the laity. * S&yanftch&rya 
in his commentary on the Black Yajurveda says that 
the Mah&bhftrata and the Puranas are designed to 
the law of duty of women and Shudras who were not 
allowed to read the Vedas. 

In their primary form when they were first written, 
they must have been very small but have grown bulky 
by additions and interpolations from time to time. The 
direct evidence, apart from the indirect, of the growth 
by additions is obtained from Puranas themselves. 
Thus for instance Linga Purana says that it contains 
108 chapters in the first book and 46 in the second. 
But the second book actually contains 55 chapters. So 
also Bhagavata Purana says that it contained 12000 
verses; but was augmented by various stories to 50000, 
just as the Skanda was amplified. This process of 


* Bibliotheca Indica vol* I P. 2. 
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augmenting the P or anas has been carried on to the 
very recent times, o. g. Devanga Purana seems to 
have been added to the srur^ 01 during the 12th century 
A. D., if not later, in as much as it contains the story 
of Devarad&simaya, a great devotee of Shiva and a 
contemporary of Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala 
of the 12th century. It is said “ sm# vfo- 

=5rrcu Devangas are a small 

community in South India and are worshippers of the 
goddess vraMr or srfa under different appellations. It 
seems that they contrived to add Devanga Purans as 
a part of the second book of srsitegu"! with a view to give 
sacred character to their dogmas. So also mention is 
made of w in and srar. A Purana of 

arsmjj, the great and a contemporary of is 

considered to be a part of Basavapurana it- 

self has been said to have been written by 5 *nu, the 
reputed author of all Puranas and MahabhArata and. 
the arranger of the Yedas in a systematic form. All 
religious sects, therefore, sought refuge of wjtr as the 
author of their particular Puranas only with a view to 
impart importance, sacredness, and antiquity to their 
Puranas. It is no wonder, Therefore, that they should 
be sectarian in purpose and character for establishing 
the tenets and dogmas of a particular sect or religion. 

Puranas may be mainty divided into two classes, 
one class belonging to and glorifying Yishnu and setting 
forth the principles? dogmas and practices of Y&ishna- 
vism, i. e. Yaishnawa Puranas like Yishnu and Bhaga- 
vata and the other belonging to and glorifying Shiva 
and setting forth the principales, dogmas, and practices 
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of Shiva religion, i. e. Shaiva Puranas like Linga and. 
Shiva. But Vishnu Puranas praise and glorify Shiva 
as a deity subordinate to Vishnu and Shiva Puranas 
praise and glorify Vishnu as deity subordinate to Shiva. 
Some Puranas, though mainly concerned with the glori- 
fication of Vishnu and preaching Vaishnavaite tenets 
say that both gods, Shiva and Vishnu are equal or are 
one and the same and that it is foolish to make any 
distinction between them. Brahma Purana § says that 
Vishnu is identical with Shiva. Padma Purana, which 
gives prominence to Brahma and also extols the supr- 
emacy of Vishnu says “ Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh- 
war, ' though three in form, are one entity. There is 
no difference between the three except that of at- 
tributes. ” This Purana also contains the rrwtt, in 
which the penance of Rama and his devotion to Shiva 
with a view to be enabled to get back Sita is stated at 
great length. Rama is also taught therein the principles 
and philosophy of Shaivism. In the Rishis u<ti% 
and WRSf are stated to have obtained spiritual knowledge 
and learnt the means of final beatitude from rcrcr. Kalki 
Purana one of the eighteen secondary Puranas ( STgu°r ) } 
states how Kalki worshipped ftwW&rc and offered him 
prayers* how Shiva, pleased with devotion, appeared 
before him and gave him a destructive sword 

and a fleet steed. Vishnu Purana ( in part I, oh. 2 ) 
says. “ Lord Janardana, though one, assumes the three 
formes of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva for creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe respecti* 


§ t%w ^ f^r =3 I 



vely. * It also later affirms ( in ch. 8 ) the identity of 
Yishnu and Laksnmi with Shiva and G-auri, 

All Pnranas expound the four subjects which com- 
prise all human endeavours, called p<?r«frs or the four 
objectives of human life, namely, ( duty or 
righteousness ), ( wealth ), ( desire or love ), and 

^ ( final emancipation from the worldly existence ). 
The first three, when well observed, form a step to the 
last, which according to the philosophy of religion, is 
the highest aim and end of life. But wi% (loving faith in 
the supreme deity, Shiva or Yishnu ) and ( medita- 
tion on and devotion to the supreme deity ) are the 
two ways explained and taught in all their details by 
the Puranas for the attainment of the last 

Markandeya Purana elaborates the story of Rudra’s 
birth (given in the Shatapathbrclmhana ) as follows:— 
At the beginning of the Kalpa ( aeon ) Brahma was 
meditating on begetting a son similar to himself. At 
once a boy of blue and red colour was seon sitting on 
his lap and weeping loudly. Brahma asked him why 
he was weeping. The boy answeied ‘ give me a name. ’ 
Brahma conferred upon him the name Rudra. But the 
boy wept again and again for seven times and got seven 
more names, Bhava, Sharva, Ish&na, Pashupati, Bhima, 
Ugra, and Mahadeo. Yishnu Parana gives the follow- 
ing account of Shiva-Rudra’s birth. When Madhu and 
Kaitabha, the two demons, attempted to kill Brahm& 
when he was created by Yishnu in the lotus that rose 
in his navel, Brahma prayed Yishnu that he might be 
saved from the demons Pleased with his prayers 
Yishnu grew fiercely angry with the Rakshasas; from 
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the frowned brows of Vishnu sprang forth a being named 
Shambhu, weilding a trident and possessing three eyes. 
Thus there are various accounts of Rudra-Shiva’s birth, as 
in the case of many other deities. These accounts show 
that Shiva was a minor deity in olden times subordinate 
to Brahmft or Vishnu. 

Shiva Puranas, on the contrary, maintain that Shiva is 
the 'TCSTfR. and the highest of gods, whom it was impossible 
even for Vishnu and Brahm& to understand well. Thus in 
chap. 27 of it is stated that Brahm& and Vishnu 

once began to quarrel that either of them was superior to 
the other. But in the course of their wrangling Shiva 
appeared in the form of Linga and both Brahm& and 
Vishnu were puzzled at the appearance of the strange 
Being and conld not understand what it was. Vishnu 
went downwards digging in the form of a boar but could 
not find the bottom of the infinite Linga. Brahm& too 
soared up but was unable to see the top of the Linga. 
Thus foiled in their attempts they stood dismayed only to 
obtain the explanation of the form from Shiva who appeared 
before them and told all about himself as being the TOTSK* He 
told them that he, as 'rcsraR, created Brahm&, Vishnu, and 
Rudra, for creating, preserving and destroying the universe 
in the following verses: — 

ti 

3ntr sruicufisra: ti 
siRfal^faFSlfl^ IMricf 1 

ftrcdfosr: n 

SWT 55R5Wtl<iW || 
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awmw ««! % srmqq. I 

wtoiwh ii 
3T«rfa*ftgra qq^Mr: i 
pqf: sfcl^qrq q«> fang'TfSqcig. II 

Thus in the sectarian spirit Vishnu and Shiva have 
been alternately raised up and lowered down in the 
Pura^as by their respective followers. 

In the Purans Shiva, the TtsTfl^, in his theistic form is 
said to reside in the Kailas mountain practising penance 
there, probably to set an example for the beings to follow. He 
is said to reside there with his consort Tiq'dt, who is his 
or inscrutable power. He leads a conjugal life at his pleasure 
in the company of ir^f, the daughter of the Himalayas. 
Various stories of his exploits of destroying the and 
the demons, g*r, snagr, and are elaborated. 
The import of the various names of Shiva, such as fqjtirr, 
sfl'SS, and so forth, is given by means 

of stories. For instance i%w is called flRqq or for 

having three eyes; and the third eye is said to have come 
into existence under the following circumstances. Shiva 
was sporting with P&rvati on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
when she playfully closed with her hands the two eyes of 
Shiva. The whole universe was at once immersed in 
cosmic darkness and all life and activities were suspended; 
sacrifices stopped and the gods became quiescent. Mahadeva, 
then, at the prayers of gods, dispelled the darkness by the 
fire that burst out of his forehead in which a third eye, as 
luminous as the sun, was formed. 

Shiva has no genuine incarnations like those of Vishnu. 
Yet his worshippers have propounded in their sectarian zeal 
that Shiva has 28 incarnations contemporary with the 28 
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Vyasas, and their names, etc. are mentioned 

in the Vayn, Shiva, and Linga Puranas,, But it is to be 
noted that the 28 are merely Rishis that expounded the 
principles and practices of Yoga. It is clear that the Shaivas 
did not like that their god was in any way inferior to 
Vishnu. That is why they make attempts at propounding 
the 28 incarnations of Shiva, which seem to be merely in 
imitation of Vishnu having ten incarnations. The 28 Rishis, 
the incarnations of Shiva, look to be teachers of Shaivism 
at various times. 

Shiva is worshipped as 't^'rRr, the Lord of cattle, 
beneath whom all the gods and creatures ranked as mere 
cattle. This cult of <iUTt^ is called the PlUhupata cult, 
which is highly commended in the Shaiva Puranas and 
reprobated in others. The Puranas record the P&shupata 
religion, the general name of all Shaiva sects, and its* 
principles and practices in the form of Linga worship. In 
them Shaivism finds its fullest and widest expression in all 
its aspects and details. 

The history of Shaivism as collected from Mah&bh&rata 
brings us somewhere near the beginning of the Christian 
era. For according to scholars the work in the present, 
form existed before the beginning of the era. Thus 
says Macdonald * “We are accordingly justified in con> 
sidering it likely that the great epic had become a didactic, 
compendium before the beginning of the Christian era. ” 
We now proceed to trace the history of Shaivism during 
the first millenium of the Christian era. 

* Macdonald’s History of the Sanskrit Literature, 
page 287- ' 
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§ “ The earliest mention of Shiva worship that can be 
dated definitely is that of Megasthenes. The prevalence 
of Shaivas is attested by Patanjali in the second century 
B. C. He mentions the Shiva- bh&gavatas, ascetics moving 
about, iron trident in hand. He also mentions image of 
Shiva, Skanda, Visb&kha made of precious metals and ap- 
parently used in domestic worship. ” 

According to Dr. Vincent smith the first four centuries 
of the Christian era are a dark period in the history of 
India. He declares in his “ Early History of India ” — So 
much, however, is clear that Vasudeva was the last Ivushan 
king who continued to hold extensive territories in India. 
After his death there is no indication of the existence of a 
paramount power in Northern India. ( page 290 ): Pro- 
bably numerous Rajas asserted their independence and 
formed a number of short-lived states. ..but historical 
materials for the third century is so completely lacking 
that it is impossible to say what and how many those states 
were. ( page 290 ): The period between the extinction of 
the Kushan and Andhra dynasties, about A. D. 220 or 230, 
and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a 
century later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of 
Indian history. ( page 292 ). In other words the period 
is a blank in the history of India. But thanks to the 
labours of Prof. K. P, Jayaswal, it is not so. He says * that 
“none of these three statements cited above can be 
accepted and need he repeated in future. The materials 
are copious, as we shall see below, and for two sections of 
the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu histori- 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, vot. II, page 26 

* History of India, 150 A. D. 350 A. D. Page 1. 
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ans. ” He maintains that during this period there was the 
empire of the Bhara Shivas succeeded by that of the 
Vakatakas. These two preceded the imperialistic domina- 
tion of the Gupta dynasty beginning with Samudragupta 
of the fourth century A. D. 

The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes with the rise 
of the Bhara Shivas. When they rise the power they had to 
face and break was that of the imperial Kushans. Roughly 
their rise is to be dated about 150 A. D. Their empire 
also roughly included Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, Malwa, 
Rajputana aud the Madra Republics in Punjab. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Shaivism prevailed 
during the period of Kushans. The earliest coins bearing 
Shiva emblems, an image of Shiva with trident in hand on 
obverse and his bull on the reverse are those of Kushan. 
t Wema Kadpbises, a powerful prince of the Kushan race, 
styles himself on the reverse of his coins a devotee of 
Maheshwar or a member of the M&heshwar sect. But the 
Bhara Shivas adopted Lord Shiva as the presiding deity of 
their empire. Shiva was their ishta devata. We find 
Shiva every where in the Bhara Shiva period. The air is 
surcharged with the belief that the destroyer BLimself has 
founded the Bhara Shiva state and that he is the guarantor 
of the king and the people of the Bhara Shiva kingdom. 
That He has stood up to see His people free — free to 
follow their Dharma. * “The history of the Bhara Shivas 
is set in lapidary by the Vakataka historiographer. Never 
so shortly, yet so pregnantly, was history in miniature set 

t Shaivism and Vaisnhavism, page 167, * History of 

India, 150 A- D-— 350 A. D, 
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in, as in these three lines of the copper-plate: — 

qwwrf^^wiw*wfr 

f c ‘The Bhara 

Shiva rule was marked by Shiva asceticism. They have 
no grandeur, except the grandeur of their severe and 
austere undertaking. They ignore the imperial coinage of 
Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur like the Guptas. Like Shiva they 
have a self-imposed tion-richness. Like Shiva they give 
and not partake. They give freedom to Hindu republics; 
they give them freedom to mint their own money and to 
live their own full life. Like Shiva’s demestic polity they 
have a gana of Hindu states around them. They are the 
true Shiva-made Nandi, the Lord of the Ganas. They 
merely preside over a confederacy of states and foster 
freedom every where. They perform ashwamedhasj but 
do not become ekarat Emperors. They remain political 
Shaivas and international ascetics amongst their countrymen. 

“ A worshipper of Shiva is a worshipper of a symbol, 
a bindu. The Shaiva worshipper would have looked down 
upon the Buddhist idol-worshippers as followers of a low 
cult. Whether Bhara Shiva did so or did not, we can be 
certain of one fact that Buddhism could not but have 
declined in the Naga country, if for nothing else, at least 
for its political alliance with the enemy of the national 
civilization. It had become the foster-child of a tyrant 
and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must fall. This 
iB the explanation of the decay of Buddhism which was 
so marked by the time of the early G-uptas. The decay 
was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara Shiva’s 

f History of India 150 A. D.-3§0 A. D.pages 51 ff. 
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period. Buddhism had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with 
the Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual inde- 
pendence and become a political instrument. The Buddhist 
Bhikshus in the Ivushan in Kashmere were felt, on the 
evidence of Kaja-tarangiui, as a social nuisauce and a load 
of oppression. They must have been so felt also in 
Aryavarta. Shaiva asceticism became a necessary autidote 
for a re-adjustment of society. The 6akas had weakened 
the character of Hindu population; and Shaiva asceticism 
was a necessary factor of correction. The greedy imperi- 
alism of the Kushans was destroyed; the Hindu people 
were purged of deteriorated morals. And when the task 
was done, the Bhara Shivas retired. Shiva’s mission was 
complete, and in Lord Shiva the Bhara Shivas re-entered 
in spiritual triumph. Uuconquered till the last, untainted 
by any material selfishness, the true servants of their 
Lord and His people exit from the stage of history a rare, 
honourable and noble finis which the Bharashivas fully 

deserved— .They restored the sanctity of Mother Ganges, 
the river of Lord Shiva etc. etc. * 

The Yakatakas succeeded the Bharashivas, and their 
dynasty came into existence about a century before 
Samudragupta’s conquest. Their kingdom ( 248 A. D--284 
A. D. ) developed into an empire ( 284. A. D.-348 A. D. ). 
Though most of achievements in Hindu revival are to be 
credited to the Bharashivas, the maintenance of that free 
inheritance for fifty years witfe further progress is to be 
attributed to Vakatakas who carried on the policy of 
the Bharashivas. 

* “ The faith of the Vakatakas was strict Shaivism. 


* History of India, 150 A.D. — 350 A.D. pp- 94,99. 
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It changed only for one generation in the time of Rudra- 
sena II, under the influence of his wife Prabb&vatl and 
his father-in-law, Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent 
Vaishnavas. But when Chandra Gupta’s influence was 
oyer, the family at once reverted to their Shaivism. 
Temples of the Vakataka period are prominently of 
the martial Shiva.” From the Bharashivas upto the 
Vakatakas there was the rule of that God of social asceti- 
cism, that aspect of the Almighty which undertakes 
destruction, the God, who though a giver, keeps no wealth, 
possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. But under the Guptas, who ruled in Nor- 
thern India from 320 A. D. to 480 A. D. Shaivism began 
to give way to Vaishnavism. The Gupta kings, notably 
Samudra Gupta, were arden worshippers of Vishnu. 

Later in the seventh century in the reign of JShri 
Harshavardhan Shaivism was in a flourishing condition, 
as may be known from the elaborate description of Bhaira- 
vacharya in Bana’s Harshacharita. It furnishes another 
laud mark in the history of Shaiva asceticism. * The 
history of Mattamayflr sect in the Haihaya kingdom of 
Tripuri marks another stage in the same line. $ “ The 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang in the middle of the seventh 
century mentions the P&shupatas twelve times in his book. 
In some places he says that there were temples of Mahesh- 
war at which the P&shupatas worshipped; in one or two 
temples, he says, they resided. And at Benares he found 
about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Maheshwara, 

* Cultural Heritage of India, page 27. + Shaivism 

and Vishnavism, pp. 167-169. 
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besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied 
their hair in knots. These and those who lived in 
temples must have been like the Bairagis, or ascetics, 
of modern times, who had given up the world; But 
probably the others mentioned by him were the follow- 
ers of the Pdshupata faith who lived the ordinary life 
of honseholders. ’ ’ 

“B&na in his Ktidambari represents P&shupatas with 
red clothing to havo been among those who waited to 
see Tarapida’s minister Shukanasa at the door of his 
house for some private purposes of their own; but in 
auothor place he represents Vilftsavati, the queen of 
TArslptda, to have gone to the temple of Mab&k&la on 
the fourtoonth day ( of the dark half of the month ) to 
worship the God. Bhavabhuti in the M&latim&dhava 
represents Ms'ilati to have gone with her mother to the 
temple of Shankar on the fourteenth day of the dark half 
of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Shiva when special worship is performed. 
Now Yiliisavati and her mother can hardly have been 
meant te be members of that sect, some followers of 
which with a red clothing were waiting at Shukan&sa’s 
door. It, therefore, appears to be clear that all wor- 
shippers of Shiva were not members of any of those 
sects, the names of which have come down to us.” 

“There were thus three classes of Shiva’s worahip- 
pers:— ( 1 ) clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, 
(3) and ordinary people who had no particular con- 
nection with any sect. The poets Kalidas, Subandhu, 
B&na, Shri Harsha, Bhatta Narayana, Bhavabhhti and 
several others adore Shiva at the beginning of their 
2-27 
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works. They may have been the lay followers of any 
of the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the 
third class—The many temples of Shiva constructed 
by early Ch&lukyas and the R&strakfttasi and the 
Kailas and other cave temples at Ellora excavated by 
the latter, contain no indication of their being intended 
for any specific Shaiva sect, and therefore, they may 
by regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general 
worship of Shiva in Mahftr&stra from the seventh to 
the tenth century. ” 

During the first eleven centuries of the Christian 
era Shaivism prospered in South India and made tre- 
mendous progress to the complete routing of Jainism 
and Buddhism. The latter was uprooted and driven 
out of the land, as it was done in Northern India in 
the times of BharaShivas and Vakatakas. During this 
period Jainism had come down to South India and had 
such thorough hold on some people that Shaivism and 
Yaishnavism were in the background. Besides, some 
kings had not only espoused the cause of Jainism but 
were Jains themselves. However, Shaivism re-asserted 
itself gradually and spread like wild fire under the 
advocacy of Shaiva teachers and under the intense 
Bhakti cult of 63 N&yan&rs or Shaiva saints. 

In South India the Pallavas,like the Bharashivas and 
the Vakatakas in Northern India, had made Shaivism 
their state religion. According to K. P. Jayaswal, the 
Pallavas ruled from 295 A. D. to 360 A. D. * “ They 
established Shaivism as the state religion in the South 
as the Vakatakas did the same in the North. Just as 


* History of India 150 A. D -350 A. D. pp. 178, 182. 
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the Guptas gave a permanent stamp of Vaishnavism 
on the Northern India which has come down to our 
own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Shaivism on 
Southern India which has come down to us— Like the 
imperial Vakataks they are Shaiva by religion— -It is 
stated in the documents of the Pallava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by 
the Naga emperor on the former’s marriage with a 
Naga Princess. ” 

During this period literature about Shaivism came 
to be written in the Tamil language. The earliest and 
the most authoritative book on Shaivism was Tiruman- 
dirum of Tirumullar, who was himself one of the 63 
N&yanArs. But Shaivism has a few references made 
to it in the earlier Tamil literature, called the S&ngam 
literature. This literature is mostly of love and war 
and is divided into two broad groups as Puram and 
Aham. It is, therefore, not possible to make an estimate 
based on the literature of the progress in religion and 
religious thought. However, from occasional references 
and incidental allusions, some information can be 
collected about Shaivism from the literature. Thus in 
a Puram stanza there is a reference to the destruction 
of the three castles, the blue neck, the moon on the 
head and an eye on the forhead, which is clearly about 
Shiva. So also in a poem, called PuraN&nfiru, it is said, 
i “ The one Veda classified as four Vedas and under- 
stood by means of the six Vedangas is ever on the 
tongue of Shiva of fully cutivated understanding and 

+ Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 115. 
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high matted locks. The point worthy of notice here 
is that the Veda ( which according to' tradition came 
out of its own accord, and not from the mouth of any 
body ) is described as abiding for ever on the tongue 
of Shiva. He alone therefore is fit to reveal the Veda, 
or make it known to the world. Again, any one uttering 
the Veda, necessarily utters the word of Shiva. Such a 
conception can originate only from one who regards 
Shiva as the highest god. Thus it is evident that the 
poet ( Ivfir Mvilam Kil&r ) was a believer in Shaivism.” 
In Manimekalai, an excellent Tamil work by Sattanar, 
the superiority of Buddhistic philosophy to the philoso- 
phies of other religions is established. Manimekalai 
is only a story of a girl who becomes a nun and enters 
into an enquiry of “ which philosophy is superior to 
which else. ” In the course of her inquiry she goes 
to a Shaiva-Vadin. The current views on Shaivism 
are found in a nut shell- * “ He stated that the two 
lights ( the sun and the mooa ), the doer and the five 
elements constitute the basis from out of which human 
beings are made by combination of life and body. He 
who does this is constituted of Kailas; his nature it is 
to create beings as an act of play, and Ho destroys them 
and thus gets rid of their sufferings; and He, besides 
whom there is no one else, such a one is my god. ” 

But it is during the period of 63 N&yamlrs that 
Shaivism flourished and became firmly rooted in the 
land so as to get better of Buddhism and Jainism which 
came into conflict with Shaivism, with the result 

* Origin and early history of Shaivism in South 
India, page 119. 
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that both these roligions were completely routed. 
Buddhism disappeared from the land, Jainism remained 
the religion only of a small minority as is seen now. 
Of the sixty three Nayanilrs four hi ayanars, namely, 
Tirumular, Sambandar, Appar or Yagisha, and Sundarar 
or Sundarmurti aro great writers and have written 
very authoritative books on Shaivism. Tirumular is 
the earliest and greatest of all and his work “ Tiru- 
mandirum ” is tho most authoritative and exhaustive 
in tho treatment of Shaivism. Next come Sambandar 
and Appar who wero contemporaries and both of them 
were contemporaries of ten other Nftyan&rs. Sundar- 
murti comes last; and eight other Nayanars were his 
contemporaries. Some N ayanars seem to be contem- 
poraries of Tirumular also, as Tirumular severely 
condemns those that speak ill of Adiyars or devotees of 
Shiva, who were thought by Nayanars as much worthy 
of worship as Shiva himself. Some became N&yan&rs 
merely because they revered and adored Shaiva devotees 
and gave them food or anything that the devotees 
required. 

The dates of Tirumular ( circa 4C0-600 A D. ), 
Sambandar and Appar (circa 650 A. D.), and Sundarar 
(circa 800-825 A. D.), based on some reliable data, have 
been determined. But it is not possible to do so in the 
case of other N&yan&rs. However it can be said that they 
lived during the period of six centuries from 4th to 9th 
century A. D. We shall note briefly in what way the 
N&yan&rs were instrumental in popularising and 
spreading Shaivism in the land. It may be noted that 
Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Manikkav&sagar, the 
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author of Tisuvasagam, are called the four Samaya- 
oharyas or teachers of Shaivism because they were 
instrumental in popularizing and spreading Shaivism 
in the land by their writings and saintly life. It may 
also be noted that the great saint, Tirumular, and the 
four Samayacharyas wrote authoritative books on 
Shaivism and its principles and practices in the Tamil 
language, which was one of the languages of the people 
of South India. Shaivism as a cosmopolitan religion 
appealed to the people and prospered by leaps and 
bounds with the result, as already noted, that Jainism 
and Buddhism gave way completely to it. Of all the 
religious works of Shaiva authors, Tirumandiram, the 
work of Tirumular is the most authoritative, as it 
became the foundation on which the superstructure of 
Shaiva Siddh&nta philosophy was raised later by Tiru- 
mular ’s successors. But it is mainly the Niiyan&rs 
that were greatly instrumental in the spread of Shaivism 
by their life of intense, sincere, and exemplary dovotion. 

The lives of 63 N&yan&rs have been outlined by 
saint Sundarar in his Tiruttondattogai, in which the 
author sings of the N&yan&rs. The lives were later 
elaborated in Periya Puranam by SekkiUr, who lived 
about the end of the eleventh century A.D.the Puranam 
gives detailed information about the N&yan&rs and 
devotional activities and is, therefore, the main source 
of knowledge of the N&yan&rs. The main features of 
the N&yan&rs’ period are: — 

(1) It was the age of Bhakti or sincere devotion to 
the (rodhead Shiva, who was alone the saviour 
of the Bhaktas. 



( ( i) It was mainly the age of Charya or Dasam&rga. 

.(3) It was the age of cosmopolitan spirit that pervad- 
ed the religion. 

(4) It was the ago of miracles. 

(5) It was the ago of Shivabhaktas and Shivayogis 
wandering about the country and receiving 
reverence and adoration from Shaivas. 

(6) It was the ago when no distinction was made of 
sox. Females wore not excluded but considered 
equally entitled to religious practices. 

(7) It was the age of hostility and conflict with 
Jains and Buddhas. 

(8) It was the age of Agamic culture when the 
Agamic rites had been practised; and when the 
Agamas and their teachings were reconciled with 
the Yedas and their teachings and both were 
considered equal and one. 

(I) The Shaiva N&yan&rs were persons of intense 
and sincere devotion, which was extolled as a virtue, 
though this devotion or bhalsti bordered on bigotry and 
fanaticism. Bhakti was considered more important than 
homas, tended with Yedic mantras, and knowledge or 
observance of Sh&stras. Therefore a bhakta attached 
more importance to the worship of Shiva in all sincerity 
hdwever much it was opposed to ordinary canons of 
right and wrong in the acts of bhakti. Shiva, according 
to Shaivism, is Parama Guru ( the Highest Teacher ) 
and extends grace to the bhaktas. This act of extend- 
ing grace ( ssi? ) is one of five acts of Shiva ( ), 
the other four being wz ( oreation ), (preservation), 
usrc (destruction), and fcnr<?r* (obscuration). It was the 
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conviction of N&yanars that bhakti was a means of 
purifying souls and getting rid of or bonds, that 
bound the sfars in tfsrc. In their deep devotion they 
lost their temper, when something happened to obstruct 
their devotional activity; and they committed acts of 
cruelty to the agent of the obstruction. Tims, Eripatta 
N&yan&r was in the habit of throwing his axe on any 
body that came in the way of anybody’s doing some 
work in the worship of Gfod Shiva. Once Shivakami 
Andar was as usual gathering flowers for the worship of 
Pashupati in the temple at Karur. King Pugal Chola’s 
elephant destroyed the flowers that Shivakami had 
gathered. Eripatta N&yan&r was enraged and killed not 
only the elephant but the five men that were in charge 
of the elephant. Another Nayan;tr,of name Ohandeshvar, 
was a Brahmin youth who learnt the Vedas in his fifth 
year and received the sacrament of Upanayana in his 
seventh year.One day he saw a cowherd belabour the cows 
tended by him. But Ohandeshwar not liking this began 
to tend the cows himself. The cows so carefully tended 
by the N&yan&r began to give more milk and Ohande- 
shwar began to use the overflowing milk for the 
Abhisheka of Shiva. The news reached his father who 
did not like this conduct, as he failed to realize the 
intense devotion of his son. He, therefore, when once 
his son was all occupied with the performance of his 
daily Abhisheka under a tree, struck blows on his son; 
but the latter was not at all conscious of the blows, till 
the father snatched away the milk-pot held by him. 
Only then the son became conscious of the obstruction 
caused by his father and taking a stick struck his 
father’s leg with it. The stick mysteriously became 
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an axe and cut off the leg. These two stories, though 
more can be given, are enough to prove the length of 
fanaticism to which the Nayan&rs went. But their bigotry 
and fanaticism were due to and proof of their intense 
devotion. These staunch Shaivm persuaded themselves 
that they were above all ordinary rules of ethics and 
morality, which they thought were inapplicable to them in 
their religious practices. In fairness to the N&yan&rs it 
was their merit' of devotion and not their inability to 
control themselves that enabled them to attain Shiva’s grace. 
Their indignation was righteous indignation on account of 
something coming in the way of their devotional work. 
Fanaticism is certainly a defect but it does not mean i n the 
case of N&yan&rs total absence of self-control. Otherwise, 
Yama ( control ), Niyama ( discipline ) and such other 
things, applicable to the practices of Shivayoga would be 
meaningless. The intense and sincere bhakti of the 
N&yan&rs had salutary effect upon the general public 
because it chalked out to them a path to attain Moksha, 
that has continued even to this day. 

The N&yan&rs went to any length to serve Shive in 
devotion. Thus Kannappa N&yan&r plucked out his eyes 
to remedy the bleeding eye of Shiva; Kalaiya N&yan&r 
sold the “ Tali or Mangalsutra ” of his wife to boy incense 
for Shiva. ELalian&yan&r lighted lamps in the temple with 
oil supplied by himself. He exhausted all his wealth and 
possessions to buy oil and then decided to sell bis wife to 
obtain money for buying oil. When nobody would pur- 
chase her he got desperate and decided to offer his own 
blood in place of oil. While doing this Shiga’s grace 
descended upon him. 

2-28 
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(II) The age of N&yanars was the age of Charysl, 
also called “ DUsamarga. ” Chary& is one of the Shaivaite 
four Skdhanas of liberation as taught in the Agamas, the 
other three being, Kriyd, Yoga, and Dnyslna- The m&rgas 
or paths, corresponding, to Kriyst, Yoga, Dnyilna, are 
called Satputramarga, Sahamarga or Sakhatnarga, and 
Sanmarga. The charyd or Dftsam&rga consists in cleauing 
the temple premises, making garlands of flowers, praising 
and feeding Shiva’s devotees, lighting temple lamps, 
planting flower gardens, serving Shivayogis, collecting 
flowers for Shiva’s worship and all other acts for the wor- 
ship of the God and service of Shaivayogls, This path is 
within the reach of all, male and female, high and low, 
without the distinction of caste and creed, as a mode of 
attaining mukti. Most of the N&yan£rs were examples of 
D&samarga. Thus one collected flowers, another burnt in- 
cense, some one lighted lamps in the temple and so on and 

so forth. One N&yan&r’s devotion to god was a very 
strange one. It was Sakkiya Myanfir that developed a 
love towards a Shivalinga. Once in his admiration of the 
Linga he threw a stone on it out of self-forget-fulness and 
did not know what he was doing, being so much absorbed 
in bis thought about Shiva. The next day he thought of 
his throwing the stone the previous day and decided that 
it was the God’s will and determined to continue that 
peculiar form of expressing his love for the Linga. One 
day he forgot to do it but was reminded of his omission of 
his usual worship, just when he was sitting for his meal.He 
forthwith went away to do it, when God appeared before him 
and took him to Bis world. This does not mean that other 
modes or S&dhanas were not practised. The three other 
modes were also practised by men of superior intellectaul 
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calibre and capacity. For instance, Adipatta N&yanftr, 
a fisherman by caste gave away to Shiva one of the fishes 
he caught. Shiva, with a view to test his devotion, caused 
it to so happen that the N&yariitr conld catch only one 
fish several dayR; still the Nayanar offered the single fish 
caught every day and went home. He got leaner and leaner 
day by day for want of food. One day he got a golden 
fish so valuable that he could buy a kingdom with the 
price of the fish. But the Ntiyan&r liberated the fish as 
usual. Shiva was so pleased that he took him to Hia 
world. This is an instance of Kriyil, or Satputram&rga 
Pusal&r JSilyanfir desired very much to build a temple for 
Shiva; but he could not do so for want of money. He 
then began to construct mentally a temple which he did 
day by day gradually strictly in accordance with the 
Agamic, rules of constructing a temple. In due course the 
structure was complete in his mind and he fixed up a day 
for installing the deity in it in proper ceremony. It 
happened that the same day was fixed up by Narasim- 
havarman II of Pallava line for installing Shiva’s image 
in a temple that he had newly built. The previous night 
God Shiva appeared in the king’s dream, that He would be 
in the Pusal&r Nftyanftr’s temple for the same ceremony,, 
and therefore, the king should postpone his ceremony. 
The king then went to see the N&yan&r’s temple but w.as 
surprised to find that it was only a mental temple. This 
is an instance of M&nasa Pftja or Sahamarga. The saint 
Triumular and the Samayacharyas are themselves in*, 
stances of Sakh&m&rga and Sanm&rga. 

( III ) The age of Nayan&rs was the age of cosmo- 
politan spirit. There is nothing special in. this; for 
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cosmopolitanism was the creed of Shaivism from the very 
beginning and formed a special feature or differentia of the 
religion. Still by the impact of Vedic Varnashramdharma 
orthodoxy dogged the course of Shaivism ever and anon 
and had to be purged away. Of the 63 Nftyan&rs some 
were Brahmins and some belonged to the aboriginal and 
and other low castes. But ordinary ideas of castes did not 
weigh and matter with the devotees of Shiva. Whenever 
they met they met as equals. The Sbivabhaktas of higher 
castes had no scruples in taking food with those of lower 
castes. Thus Sundarar, an Adi Shaiva Brahmin, ate with 
Serim&n Perumal Nayanar who was a low caste man. 
Moreover he married a low caste dancing girl, Perumai 
Nakkiy&r. The hunter Kannappa, a Berad, and Nanda, a 
Pulaiya occupied a position among Nftyan&rs, though they 
were low caste men. Amara Niti N&yanftr was a Vaishya; 
Enadi Nayanar was a toddy -drawer; Tiru Nilkantha 
NayanSr was a potter; Tirukkuriputtondar was a washer- 
man; and Adipatti Nayanar was a fisherman. All these 
low caste people rose to the high position of being saints. 
This shows that all people that were Shaivas were free 
from the barriers of caste. ’ The story of Nanda Nayanar 
is specially interesting in that it illustrates a miracle and 
how orthodoxy yielded to the cosmopolitan spirit of 
Shaivism. The writings of Samayacharyas inculcated the 
broad spirit of cosmopolitanism and had the desired effect 
on the people. Thus says Appar: — Brahmana’s jewel is 
the Veda. Ours is Panch&kshara; though one does not 
have good birth, that which gives much good according to 
birth is Panch&kshara. It must be noticed here that there 
is absolutely no mention of the superiority or inferiority of 
one caste over another; nor is there any condemnation of 
ope sect in preference to another. 
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IV The age of NYiyanars was the age of miracles, 
which were displayed by the Periya Puranam saints. The 
miracles served their purpose most effectively. Otherwise 
Kannappa and Nanda could never have been regarded as 
worthy of greatest respect as saints. The man in the 
street is not likely to be won over by dry theoretical argu- 
mentation and philosophical disputation, but would need 
some practical proof, which miracles could alone afford to 
give. The miracles were not peculiar to the Nftyan&rs. 
The Buddhist scriptures abound with numerous instances 
of Buddha’s miracles. The Kuran states various miracles 
about the Prophet Mokamud. The Bible gives so many 
miracles performed by Christ, Thus miracles were not the 
exclusive property of Shaiva Nftyanars. It is impossible 
to give an explanation of the possibility or otherwise of 
miracles, which on the very face look impossible- But ac- 
cording to Yogashastra, which is originally a science of 
Shaiva and Shakta religion, everything is possible. But Yoga 
is primarily a spiritual science, far above the head and intel- 
lect of dry materialists, who may carp at the possibility 
that can be attained by the infinite spiritual power, when 
cultivated and developed by the practice of Yoga. After 
all what is a miracle ? The speaking chip was a miracle to 
the wild man but quite an ordinary thing to the civilized 
carpenter that wrote on the chip. Even to-day electricity 
is a miracle to an Indian villager, who, it may be said from 
personal experience, asks the question if oil is stored some- 
where to feed the light when it is switched. A few years 
back no body could have believed in wireless telegraphy and 
television; but now it is quite an ordinary thing. The 
matters spiritual cannot be tested by matters physical or 
physical science, Christ, Mohamud, Buddha and Basava 
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were great Yogis and could perforin miracles and work 
wonders. Such were the things that the Nfiyanars could do 
by force of bhakti, which was a spiritual force. Two instances 
of miracles will be enough to illustrate the force of bhakti. 
Nami Nandi Adigal was a Brahmin and worshipped Shiva 
in the temple of Tiruv&rvlr. Once he wished to light all 
the lamps in the temple and went to the neighbouring 
houses to beg for ghee for feeding the temple lamps. One 
of the houses belonged to a Jain, who being intolerant of 
Shaivism replied that Nandi Adigal might as well take water 
and use it in place of ghee. Nami Nandi was vexed and 
began to cry through sorrow. But he heard a voice that he 
might go to a tank and bring water for ligh ting lamps. He 
obeyed the voice and the lamps burnt brightly. (2) Dandi 
Adigal was a native of Tiruvarftr. He was born blind but 
a staunch Shivabhakta and always repeated the Pancha- 
kshara Mantra. He began to dig a tank for the benefit of 
Shiva’s devotees. Jains began to laugh and ridicule the 
attempts of the blind mau. Annoyed at this he challenged 
that he would gain vision by Shiva’s favour. He prayed 
god and his prayers were granted in the presence of the 
then Chola king who was there to witness the miracle. 

(V) During the age of N&yan&rs Shivayogis moved 
about in the land and were-revered as equal to Shiva, whom 
they represented as it were. They wandered over the land 
as agents of Shaivism to show the right path to ordinrry 
Shaivas to attain mukti by precept as well as by example. 
The Nayanars worshipped Shivayogis with equal reverence. 
Thus Murkha Nayanar always offered food to Shivabhaktas; 
and when he was short of money he earned money by 
gambling and fed Shiva’s devotees. Sirappuli Nayanar 
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always ministered to the needs and comforts of Shiva- 
bhaktas and in the end gained the grace of God. This was 
the principle which the great Kanarese poet Shadakhsari of 
6th century followed rigidly and took a vow that he would 
not write anything except in praise of Shiva or a Shiva- 
bhakta. His vow is contained in the following stanza: — 

esriaozS sSoio3 rio&sira- 

^ drafts do o || 

dddo dcoddjsdd w»jo- 

dd ^od^^o^d doddo ^ddo || 

(VI) During this age women also attained sainthood on 
account of their Shivabbakti. They were as much entitled 
to religions rites and practices as men could be. This is but 
right, as sex belongs to the body and not to the soul, 
which, whether it is encaged in a male or a female body, 
was considered equally entitled to rights in religious 
principles and practices. Exclusion of women from matters 
of religion is a grave defect in the Vedic religion of Varna- 
shramadharma. Women also have souls to save from 
bondage ( <mr ). It baffles understanding how women can 
save their souls merely by serving their husbands faithfully 
without religion and religious practices. Shaivism is free 
from this defect and has given equal rights to men and 
women- Thus Mangayakkarsiyar, a Pandya queen, and 
K&rakk&l Ammaiyar and many others have a place 
amidst the Nayanars. The story of Tirunilanakka 
NSyanar’s wife is interesting. Once the N&yan&r was 
worshipping Shiva’s image when a spider fell on it. The 
N&yanar’s wife, who was standing nearby, blew it away 
and her spittle fell on the image. The JS&yan&r thought 
that the image was polluted by his wife’s spittle and asked 
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her to be separated from him- But during his sleep at 
night God Shiva appeared before him and showed the 
saint how his whole body was blistered on account of the 
spider’s fall except where bis wife’s spittle had fallen on 
his body. The saint repented and realized that bhakti 
was more important than the knowledge of the sbastras- 

(VII) During this period Jainism and Buddhism 
fell foul of Shaivism and were worsted by it. In earlier 
times Jains, Buddhas, Shaivas, and Vaishnavas were seen 
to have lived in amity and peace side by side though they 
held different religious views. In canto II of Silappadi 
k&ram the story is told that Kovalan and saint Kavundi 
Adigal were travelling together to Madura. They met a 
Brahmin on their way & asked him the route. The Brahmiu 
gave them a description of two routes with an account of 
Hindu Gods and the Siddhis that could be got of by wor- 
shipping the Gods in the manner prescribed by the 
Shastras. After listening to the Brahmin patiently 
Kavundi Adigal said — “ 0, Brahmin, learned in the Vedas, 
I do not desire to go through the cave ( lying on the route 
described by the Brahmin ) for attaining the ends or 
Siddhis. You may go ahead to worship the God you 
like; we shall go our own way. ” It will be clear from 
this that the relations between different religious sects 
were cordial. Even during the times of Tirumular Jains 
and Shaivas lived in peace. It was only later during the 
times of Sambandar and Appar that conflicts between the 
Shaivas, Jains and Buddhists had developed. The latter 
half of the sixth century was a period of Jain prominence; 
and that was the reason why the king Mahendravarman 
was influenced by J ain teachings. But gradually as the 
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Bhakti cult of the Nfiyanars rose and flourished, Shaivas 
and Jains became intolerant of one another and 
clashes took place, as it was bound to be. One of the 
N&yan&rs, Ninra Sir Nedumar, a Pandya king, was 
first a convert to Jainism. The Jains, who were into- 
lerant of the growing influence of Shaivism, told the 
king that they would raise a fire by their mystic power in 
the camp of Sambandar. But failing in their attempts 
they actually set fire to Sambandar’s house and the 
miracle happened. The saint Sambandar sang a Padigam 
and the fire leaving the saint’s house attacked the king 
who felt a burning sensation all over the body. He 
got rid of the sonsation by Sambandar’s singing another 
Padigam. The king then was a convert to Shaivism 
and did all he could to spread Shaivism in the land. 
Saint Appar himself was first a Jain convert and got 
the new name “ Dharmasena ”. But later when he 
suffered badly from the stomachache he bee ante free 
only when his sister gave him the sacred ashes. The 
saint lost all faith in Jainism and became an ardent 
Shaiva and wrote books on Shaivism. It may be noted 
that during the time he was a Jain he defeated a 
Buddhist in a disputation. This shows that there was 
antagonism between Jains and Buddhists also. Jains 
were persecuted and there was once a large-scale 
slaughter of Jains in the place called Palayarai, which 
is an historical fact referred to by Appar himself in his 
songs. Gradually the Jain predominance waned and 
Shaivism prevailed all over the country. 

The hostility between Shaivism and Buddhism was 
not so keen and severe as it was between Jainism 
and Shaivism. S&kkiya Nayanar was a Buddha first 

2-29 
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but got dissatisfied with the doctrines of Buddhism 
and after study and thought came to the conclusion 
that Shaivism alone could afford real solution to the 
miseries of the world. He realized that the four things 
viz. Atm&, Karma, Karmaphala, and Pati were real, 
the first and last of which are not found in Buddhism. 
The story of Sakkiya Nayanar is the story of a cultured 
man and shows that Shaivism and Buddhism were at 
loggerheads. 

(VIII ) Lastly it was the period of Agamic lore 
and practices. The Agamas ( the Shivagamas ), the 
literature of Shaivism, originated in hoary antiquity 
and developed into tremendous volumes in course of 
time. The writings were in Sanskrit and therefore of 
no avail to ordinary people. It was, therefore, necessary 
that their teachings should be told in the language of 
the people. This was exactly what Tirumular did. He 
rendered into Tamil the Shaiva doctrines as they were 
found in the Sanskrit Shivagamas, which were current 
into both Northern and Southern India for several 
centuries past. Sambandar and Appar were great 
scholars and they popularized the Agamic Shaivism in 
their writings. Various references in the Devaram 
hymns testify to the prevalence of the Agamas. So 
also from the lives of N&yan&rs it is known how in 
various places Pftja was performed in the Agamic way, 
temples were built and festivals celebrated in the 
manner prescribed by the Agamas. The structure of 
very many temples during the period of Nayanars bears 
out the influence of the Agamic cult of image worship 
in temples. Also the Agamas were considered equal to 
the Vedas and in no way inconsistent with the Vedas. 
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It has been noted above that the Vedas were considered 
to be residing on the tongue of Shiva, i. e. the Vedas 
were considered to have been delivered by Shiva for 
the good of Shaivas. There were also people. who believ- 
ed that the Agamas were anti-Vedic and non-Vedic. 
But in course of time owing to the prevailing influence 
of Vedic literature, containing rich heritage of culture, 
and owing to fhe adoption by Vedic people of Agamic 
cult of worshipping a personal god, both the followers 
of Vedas and Agamas seem to have made an attempt 
at unifying the teachings of the Vedas and the Agamas 
in order to show to the people that both of them meant 
one and the same thing. They tried to show that there 
was unity of thought underlying their teachings, 
however much they differed in details. Tirumular was 
the first Tamil poet to regret the opinion that the 
Agamas and the Vedas were different and taught 
distinct principles. '* He says, “ the Veda with the 
Agamas is the truth; they are the word of the Lord 
etc. etc. ” The N&yan&r, Rudra Pashupati, recited Sri 
Rudram while performing the worship of Shiva in a 
particular posture. This shows that the worship of Shiva 
was intertwined with Vedic mantras. So also Sirappuli 
Nayanar was a shivabhakta and recited Panch&kshara 
with great emotion and performed all Vedic sacrifices 
in honour of God, Shiva. Thus during the first eleven 
centuries of the Christian era there were vigorous 
attempts made at reconciling the Agamic and Vedic 
teachings and at establishing concordance between 
them. ______ 


The Shivadwaita of Sri Kantha, page 9. 
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( VI ) Shaivism, a pre-Vaishnava religion. 

That Shaivism is earlier than Vaishnavism is evident 
from the fact that Shiva was the deity of the pre-Aryan 
people, the Dravidians, as established in a previous 
section; while Vishnu was not so. The Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa finds definitely prove that Shaivism exist- 
ed before the arrival of the Aryans in India; and the 
inscriptions, found at the sites and read and interpreted 
by father Heras, remove all doubts about the existence 
of Shaivism in pre-historic times. „ The Linga worship 
and the characteristic attributes of Shiva, like the three 
eyes, the trident, the snake, the axe, etc. etc., found in 
the inscriptions prove definitely that Shiva was wor- 
shipped by the Indian people before the influx of the 
Aryans. But no such attributes peculiar to Vishnu 
having been found out in the information available at 
present of the Dravidian religion, it is clear that Vishnu 
was not a pre-Aryan deity. Though the description 
( see page 130 above ) of the Black God, Mayon, of the 
Dravidians resembles that of Krishna of modern 
Hinduism, it can not be proved that it was Vishnu 
that was worshipped. Even if Mayon was really the 
later Krishna, he came to be identified with Vishnu as 
an incarnation of Vishnu only later during the times 
of Mah&bh&rata and not till then. Krishna, the son of 
Devaki and a pupil of Ghora Angirasa is mentioned for 
the first time in the Vedic literature in 3r?rnfr<Tre«ra.; 
but here he is merely a pupil learning from his Guru 
spiritual philosophy. He is not an all-wise God of 
Mah&bh&rata teaching his perplexed pupil, Hor 

is he an incarnation of Vishnu in the Upanishat. 
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Vishnu is purely an Aryan deity. *“In the early times 
of Vishnu was not a separate deity but only seen 
in the capacity of the lord of unceasing activity ( vish 
means to be active ). He is said to take three strides 
across the universe. As the sun-god he is the god of 
time, of space, and of life. He is said to measure the 
universe, to determine its worlds, high and low, and to 
fix their proper places. He is also said to be a god of 
bliss, whose foot-prints are full of sweetness and 
ceaseless joy, and whose highest step is consequently 
the goal of devoted worshippers. In the early ages of 
Eigweda tho hymns expressing the ethical conception 
of a monotheistic deity are mainly about Varuna. But 
Varuna himself is the head of the Adityas, and as 
Vishnu was assosiated with him, it is easy to see that 
the conception would be transferred from the one to 
the other, particularly for the reason that Vishnu was 
the measurer of the world, the determiner of the time, 
space and life. Apparently, the Rigwedic god, Bhaga, 
the lord of bounty, who distributes the due gifts to all 
living beings, also came to be identified with Vishnu 
as he was Varuna, Ushas and other deites. There can 
be no doubt that Vishnu’s coming to be regarded as 
Bhaga, whom we may regard as the germ of the god 
of the Bhagavatas, was an important link in the early 
evolution of the Vishnu cult. ” There is one strong 
reason to believe that Vishnu was not looked upon 
with disfavour as Rudra was done. The latter was 
admitted into the Aryan pantheon reluctantly and 
almost out of necessity, as noted already on pages 


* Cultural Heritage of India, page 66. 
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116-124 above. Eudra, Moreover, was considered an 
impure deity and made the worshippers impure as 
evidenced by the story of the noted on page 

167 above. Yishnu, on the contrary, was. identified 
with the 3?, the only form of Aryan religious worship. 
If Yishnu were a non-Aryan deity, the Aryans could 
never have done the honour to Yishnu of identifying 
h im with their sacred Yishnu, being not a very 
important deity of was intimately associated with 
as his friend and companion; while in the classical my- 
thology he is styled Indra’s younger brother. This 
seems to indicate that a part of Indra’s functions and 
character was transferred to Yishnu. 

Narayan, a name of Yishnu, first belonged to srfir 

according to Manu. It was only later when Yishnu 
came to be worshipped as a personal god like Shiva by 
a section of the public that Narayan was identified 
with Yishnu. 

During the Brahmanic period the theory of 
incarnation so intimately connected with Yishnu, was 
associated with ssrrrfa. Thus it is said in tfcmsripr 
“ Having assumed the form of a tortoise srwra created 
offspring. According to urafasrispi “ ssrr'Tfa raised the 
earth from the bottom in the form of a boar. ” But 
the common opinion ascribes these feats to Yishnu in 
his tortoise and boar forms or incarnations. Thus 
Muir remarks in this connection as follows: — § “ Here 
we meet for the first time with the theory of incar- 
nation which in course of time passed into a generally 
adopted doctrine and enabled Yaisnavism to absorb 


§ Muir’s 0. S. T. vol. Y. 
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popular cults by declaring the objects of their worship 
to be avataras of Yishnu. Probably the tortoise and 
the boar were originally popular therio-morphic deities 
worshipped by the masses (including Brahmin families) 
and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmins to 
a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some 
recognised god. Traces of this process seem to be 
recognisable in the case of the tortoise and the boar 
avataras of ssirerer. For in the as we have 

seen, 5jsrrqr% assumed the form of a boar and raised the 
earth. But in a passage of *Rrwsrw«i it was the boar 
Emusa who raised the earth and was then favoured by 
ssfPTRT for the deed. Here we have two different attempts 
to connect a god worshipped under the shape of a boar 
with stsuifh. Something similar occurs in the case of 
the tortoise avatara. For it is first said that srarcfa 
took the form of a tortoise and then this tortoise is 
identified with one of the secondary creators. 

We observe in both cases a certain indecision; the 
theriomorphic god was at first hesitatingly identified 
by the members of the priestly class with one of their 
great gods. Afterwards, when the theory of the 
avataras was firmly established, it furnished a ready 
means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the first avatara of Yishnu and that of man-lion 
may be accounted for by the assumtion that the idols 
of such shapes had been the objects of popular worship. 1 * 
Thus it is clear, srarcfa was a prominent deity during 
the times of Brahmanas and not Yishnu, who usurps 
only later the position of srw ssnqfa gradually, when he 
becomes a sectarian god. The theri-anthropic form 
of Yishnu, namely ( man-lion ) was still later.* 
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All this shows that Vishnu, unlike Eudra, was not a 
prominent deity as an object of sectarian worship. 

During the time of Upanishads, the prinicipal ten 
or twelve Upanishads, Vishnu is scarcely mentioned 
except in in III-9 ( 

But it is not only doubtful but improbable that this 
Vishnu is the later Vishnu of Vaishnavism; though 
interprets this as “ spresfw sum: TWitW: ?ii§- 

” It is the sun-god, that pervades the universe, 
that seems to have been praised here, as he is so done 
in 15-16 and JitftiifaeUn I-f and 8. While 

is mentioned as in and is made the 

theistic in From the Brahmainic 

story of elaborated in *t|ruiW,^'5m,it can be easily 

seen that Vishnu was not as prominent as Shiva or 
Brahma in the period of Brahmanas or Upanishads. The 
story may be briefly stated as follows: — In olden times 
there was a war between gods and demons ( asuras ),. 
in which the latter were defeated and their leader 
Taraka was killed. The three sons of the demon 
Taraka wanted to take revenge upon the gods. They 
therefore, performed rigorous austerities and obtained a 
boon from Brahm& that they should not be vanquished 
by anybody except the one that could destory their three 
castles by means of one single arrow. They then built 
three strong castles, one golden in heaven, the second 
of silver in air, and the third of iron on the earth. 
They, thereafter, began to oppress and harass gods and 
sages, who went to Brahma and bitterly complained 
about them. He replied that it was impossible for any 
body to overcome them except Mahadeva, by whom 
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the universe was pervaded and who by particular austerities 
knew the Yoga and S&nkhya of the Atman. Thereupon 
all went to Mah&deva and furnished him with all special 
requisites of war against the Asuras and entreated Mab&- 
deva to destroy the three castles. To the great joy of 
gods Mab&deva destroyed the three castles by discharging a 
single arrow. The gods praised Mahadeva highly and 
departed. This story makes it plain that Vishnu is not 
given any prominence. On the other hand, Brahm& is, at 
least formally, admitted to be superior to Mah&leva by 
Mab&deva himself; because the latter wanted that sopie 
body stronger than himself ( jitP fi[ ) should be Jus 
charioteer. But in a previous part of the story Brahms! 
himself states that he got the rank of starrier from Mab&- 
deva. It is clear from this that Vishnu occupied a position 
of inferiority and was ranked with other gods Indra, Soma, 
Agni etc., and the only two supreme gods were BrahmA 
and Mab&deva, each of whom acknowledged the superiority 
of the other to himself. It is only in the 
that Vishnu comes to be made a prominent deity and 
raised to the status of This Upanishad is already 

shown to be a later Upanishad, later than Accord* 

ing to * Prof. Ranade the first four chapters of the 
Upanishad are earlier and the remaining later ones. But 
it is to be noted that it is in the later portion that Vishnu 
comes to be so praised and elevated. 

RAma, the Aryan adventurous prince and hero of 
R&m&yana, was a human being and not a deity when he 
invaded South India. It was in later tinner only that he 

* See his “ Constructive survey of Upanishadic philoso- 
phy ” p. 31. 
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Was deified as an incarnation of Vishnu. At the time, 
whenever it might be in the dim past, that he flourished, 
invaded south India, and conquered Rftvana, he established 
and worshipped Linga ( Shiva Linga ) on the south sea 
coast, that is even to-day famous as Rfimeshwara. During 
the times of R&ma the Aryans were merely a cult of fire; 
while the Dravidians were the worshippers of Shiva. 
There is no evidence of Vishnu being so worshipped like 
Shiva by either non-Aryans or Aryans. If Vishnu was 
so worshipped it could be expected that Rama worshipped 
Vishnu somewhere as he did Shiva. 

In connection with our statement that Ritma, and for 
that matter also Krishna, were human beings, Lassen 
after a critical study of Ramayana and Mahflbharata f 
Remarks — 

“ It is true that in the epic poems Rama and Krishna 
appear as incarnations of Vishnu, but they at the same time 
come before us as human heroes, and these characters 
( the divine and the human ) are so far from being in- 
separably blended together, that both of these heroes 
are for the most part exhibited in no other light than other 
highly gifted men acting according to human motives and 
taking no advantage of their divine superiority. It is 
only in certain sections which have been added for the 
purpose of enforcing their divine character that they take 
the character of Vishnu. It is impossible to read either 
of these* poems with attention, without being reminded of 
the later interpolations of these actions, and of the unskilful 
m'Anne'r in which these passages are often introduced, and 

f' Muir. S'; T Vol, IV-166 i lS , 2. Pages 441-491 may 
also be consulted. 
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without observing how loosely they are connected with the 
rest of the narrative, and how unnecessary they are for 
its progress. ” 

So also on the authority of various stories of 
the Pftndava prince, and sflfrcor worshipped Shiva for 
various boons. Thus Shaivism, was prevalent before 
R&mjlya^a and Mah/tbh&rata events took place. But such 
is not the case with Vaishnavism. In short there is no 
evidence of Vishnu being a sectarian god of Vaishnavas 
before the later portion of And it seems that 

Vaishnavism assumed definite shape as a sectarian religion 
during the latest period of qfnrrccT. 

The following remarks about the comparative position 
of Shaivism and Vaishnavism during the epic period will 
be interesting and valuable, “ Lassen remarks that in the 
epic poems, the worship of Vishnu is but seldom mentioned- 
a fact which he regards as proving that at the period when 
they were composed no special worship of that deity had 
been extensively spread, at least among the Brahmans and 
princes. ...The mere fact that a poem in which Krishna 
plays throughout so prominent a part, and which in its 
existing form is so largely devoted to his glorification, 
should at the same time contaiu so many passages which 
formally extol the greatness, and still more, which incident- 
ally refer to a frequent adoration of the rival deity, by 
different personages, whether contemporary or of earlier, 
date, who are introduced — This fact is I think, a proof 
that the worship of the latter ( Mah&deva ) was widely 
diffused, if indeed it was not the predominant worship in 
India, at the period to which the action of the poem is 
referred ” ( Muir. S* T. IV-283 ). So also, Prof. Barth 
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in his “ Religions of India " ( pp. 163, 167 ) says “ We 
have already seen that the Veda does not lead us to anti- 
cipate the supremacy of Vishnu. Neither does it appear 
to us to be very ancient in the Mahabharata, which in 
general is connec ed with Vishnu, only in so far as it is 
with Krishna. Hence the most widely spread cultus is in 
the main that of Shiva. ..In the Mab&bh&rata, which how- 
ever, in its existing redaction} is concerned in the interest 
of Vishnavism,the cultus which we find most widely spread 
is that of Shiva. ” 

Dr. Sir Bhandarkar of world fame as a scholar twice 
remarks casually in his “ * Vaishnavism and Shaivism * 
without the intention of proving the priority of Shaivism 
to Vaishnavism, as follows: — The therefore, 

stands at the door of Bhakti School, and pours its devotion 
on Rudra-Shiva instead of on V&sudeva Krishna, as the 
did in later times when the Bhakti doctrine was 
in full swing. V&sudeva Krishna had an histoii: basis; 
and the circumstances which led to his being invested 
with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times; while 
in the age, in which the was composed, Rudra- 

Shiva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and the 
germs of Bhakti or love, which manifested themselves at 
the timej were directed towards him; but when Vftsudeva 
Krishna also came into the field, he appealed more to the 
hearts of men as the god that had come to dwell among 
them; coi sequently the germs of Bhakti speedily developed, 
and hence he became the object of the heightened feeling 
in preference to the other.” '‘From all that we have 
brought forward from the post-Sanhita literature} it will 


f £ee pages 157 and 164 of the book, 
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appear that Rudra-Shiva was a deity whose worship was 
common to all Aryas> and who was not at first a sectarian 
god. As above remarked, he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaishnava or V&sudevic deities came in to 
contest his supremacy.” 

( VII ) Rise of the Agamas, their development 
and contents. 

Now we come to the Agamas, the Shivagamas, that 
form of the scripture of Shaivism. The Agamas are of 
three kinds, the Shivagamas, the Sh&kt&gamas, and the 
Vaishnav&gamas according as they treat of the deity ffcr, 
3Ti%, or as the object of worship ( or ) 

and as the cosmic principle and of the religious practices 
belonging to the particular school. The Agamas are also 
called Tantras and there is practically no § difference 

§ In fact Sh&kta literature is in parts unintelligible to 
one unacquainted with some features of what is called 
Shaiva Darshana. How otherwise, is it that the 36 Tatvas 
and Shadadhwas are common to both ? ( Shakti and 

Sb&kta p. 21 ). So also “ the Shaiva Schools are so inti- 
mately allied to the Sh&kta schools that the literature and 
doctrines of the one are quoted as authoritative by the 
other. ” ( The outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. S^ 

Iyangar, page 147 ). Similarly uses tfa for atm 

when he says “ api | ” (see in his 

tfa?). The Agamas are more familiarly known as Tantras 
( Outlines of Indian Philosophy by P. T. S. Iyangar 
page 130 ). Please also see C. V. Narayanan’s “Origion 
and early history of Shaivism in South India ” page, 380 
about the synonymity of and stfw, 
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between the two names, especially between the Agamas 
of the Shaiva and Sh4kta schools, as both of them are 
believed to have been delivered by Shiva to his consort 
P&rvati. But generally the fliqrcms -are called Agamas 
( ggirm etc. ) and sjrromrrs are called cfars ( 

qrftnpnifcr, «r5iTfoWN, and so forth). The rfowws are 
twenty eight in number as mentioned in the last section 
of the text. Besides the twenty-eight principal Shivagamas 
there are very many awns or secondary Agamas, enume- 
rated in various Shaiva works like the RfTOStCTrer, an en- 
cyclopaedic Sanskrit work of Keladi Basawaraja, the m$- 
f^rawify a Kanarese encyclopaedic work of Nijaguna shiva- 
yogi. They are also mentioned by the late Mr. Nallaswami 
Pillai, a great scholar of Shaiva Siddhanta, in his introduc- 
tion to Readers will not be interested in the 

names of 37Pl*trs. Hence such of the readers as may like 
to know them will do well to refer to the books mentioned 
containing the enumeration of ototrts. The gqiunrs are 
connected with or belonging to g^FTOTs. Some otfpws 
are said to belong to a particular g^FTfl. Thus wftwsrt 
has three S<n*nris belonging to it, namely stf, and 

has five swris, 311 $, sf? 7, differ, 

and stitfRFT. The 37FWTS continue the topic of the g^qFWs 
and purport to explain the subject matter of the gt?qm*ns. 

In connection with the Agamas three important 
questions arise ( 1 ) the age of the Agamas ( 2 ) the origin 
and source of the Agamas ( 3 ) and the contents of the 
Agamas, "We shall try to answer these in order as far 
as we can, 

( A ) As regards the first question, the age of the 
Agamas can well be determined from the references made. 
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to them in various works. Going back from latest to the 
earliest references we find that: — 

(1) Appaya Dixit of 16th century A. D. refers to 

the iSRRRTs in his commentary on work written 

by himself. Therein he maintains that the ftreprRTs are 
as authoritative as the Vedas and says that it is only the 
ignorant that think otherwise ( see verse no. 47 ). 

He also maintains this attitude in his an 

extensive commentary on ( vide his commentary 

on the *t?r " ” ). 

(2) The great SRiirai# of the 14th century A D. 

refers to the Agamas in his While extoll- 
ing or the first emperor of the Vijayanagar 

Empire, he says — sri r|- 

wr srstr s$ra<i 

tlf: etc. etc. The same rrwrr, while commenting 
on qjara^ar quotes profusely from the l%3Rflrs in support of 
his commentary. 

( 3 ) refers to the Agamas during the arrarcVs 

discussion with the advocates of different sects ( see chaps 4 
7, 8, 9 of ). 

( 4 ) Rirfqr, the author of i%ttcn|pfa, one of the tfRflfr- 
ll®qrs, refers to the Agamas twice in stanzas 18 and 22 of 
the 5th stf. 

\% raf^qftTT^; HcRRgat 

argawRpR M fawnfcr gtCimr TtRrR: qqg. ii 
sPr q^gtgrq^m | 
arPTm^ twtfo Rctfr ii 

In view of the fact he extolls the story of in the 
book he must have in his mind the fqRRRTs. The poet Rftfif 
flourshed in the 7th century A- D. 
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( 5 ) fsfSfli refers to the Agamas in his commentary 
on the 10th stanza of chap. I. in words 

He obviously refers 

here to the f^umrs- 

( 6 ) amri^i, the commentator of discusses 

the anthoritativeness of the Agamas, Shaiva as well as 
Vaishnava, in his commentary on the 7th verse of chap. I 
of the ^fcf. 

(7 ) flfra, the writer of a Hfa or snfoiw says:— areiT. 

sjS i gfosrum: w$: | ficr%wr tr^Sl ^ | 

This shows that during the times of ^r<icl the Agamas were 
placed on par with the Vedas in point of authority. 
has been mentioned by in verse IV of chap. I. 

§T*1?t 3 eems to have flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

( 8 ) Ivalidas, the Shakespeare of India, refers to the 
Agamas in verse no. 26 of the 10th canto of tfsrcr — 

* ^|sticqr*rl fifon toc i 

siFsqfar ii 

Ralidas was a Kashmere Shaiva of the 1st century B. C. 
He also expresses tersely but most beautifully the qii%- 
in the invocatory stanza of — 

Ncnl 4? n 

* *rf^qi«T interprets srrnq here as 5rqt'arw^[fa3ii^: 

He explains occurring in the verses of as 

3*1°! in his commentary on the verse no- 18 and as in 
comme ntary on the verse no. 22. He, thus, interprtes the 
word anw in any way without any clear idea about the 
Agamas. He, is therefore, obviously wrong. 



This means that or Kashmere monistic 

(traits was a well established doctrine in the times 
of Kalidas. 

( 9 ) Various Puranas mention tihe Agamas. 

(a) Thus it is said in VII, 

Uff; qrgqu: SiaqfWct: | 

W qqi$r<i ra?n n 

erai rasn q qifq$' i 

^qreraqgsnHumcqq ^icwr 11 
qan^Hrfi^sT arrow qfqisqwui 

(b) In gjwtir references are constantly made to ShaivU,- 
gamas. Thus it is said in ftransri^wirs- — 

3Tsi?qrguoiRr «efi waradlga: l 
wfireiftsra^Rt qw u 

(c) In sr^qicii Chap. IX it is said — 

Rranwg =qi|d qwq mjiqv i 

(d) In (trasOT, qiguftw, Cha. 9 stanza 39, it is said 

sffasq rerVtfar (trarq q itftmw: | 

t%qir«RTHf ii 

(e) In f4gVJi reference is made to the fact that Shri 
Krishna was taught the P&shupata or Agamic philoso- 
phy by Upamanyu. It is said — 

qfr ?wgqsg4?igi^: i 
ai qigqd qro fiwiRn'fjs^wr n 
s cro gf5rw5®r sqifdt qggsw l 
citq 3qw \4 wwusrwagq; II 

(10)u5r«R(T in chap> 349 of wraqq ( Chitrash&l& 
Press, Poona ) refers to the arrows indirectly in verses — 
srorrragiqro: srsm: §3: i 

-s^Tfa^wiqT sra qigqa ftw II 
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Sri § I 

^ gT<rg ?R^a| ?r% || 
wurt wfR Rgr rurot: srg: n 

Thus ngTraSr and. qfansRR based on the Agamas 
had by now become established religious sects. The 
first verse quoted above proves that the ftRRttrs taught 
by had been prevalent during the times of *r?t>TN5T so 
as to be authoritative religious scripture of Shaivism. 

So also in chap. 202 5 the worship of isrisr 

( *«tr<Kr ) is mentioned. Similarly in chap. 241 of 
the worship of RfiVr i s mentioned. All this shows 
that Agamic 3?^ of Linga was well known and the 
Agamas had become authoritative religious scriptures. 
In chap. 268 of Sh&ntiparva the Agamas arc directly 
referred to in — 

RRU5Fli‘iqi asjR q^Rf i 

( 12 ) In Agamic literature is referred 

to twice. There the Vedas are considered the only 
authoritative scriptares of religion; and the claim of 
other literature as being equal to the Vedas is strongly 
condemned and people are advised against accepting 
such a claim and directed not to read them. It is 
said — 3R Sr vir ? i«rr WRfSRR: i sr Sr f ^str- 

i b * squci. rmqrgcn I % 

ctc*>u artqjfr xr_k §rn— 

H ^RlfcT § JR|| 

tlRra* ipft 3R^RrriT?srm3R?T i <rt' 

Rrirr R^rf^t^RqRRhR'RRfrffofer r^rcT i 
3Tcrr ? rrth4iSr aj;qqqr *r%*nw r5®r^ri: «rri- 
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I Here it is likely that the condemnation may 
be mistaken as that of the ^;€i5 r s from the words 
“ stores ” and “ IC^ici ” occurring therein, the latter 
being the traditional founder of the ^k«Tcr. But there 
are other words that show that the system is not 
referred to here, namely, qfasuijrtegft. For the 

^rarars always condemned the Ycdas unsparingly and 
never sought to he Yaidikas. Moreover the words that 
follow show that it is not the hirers that are referred 
to here. The words are ? I q «ric*r«mr srffnfsrcre 
srorarceft i *nra^r«TRfliRj lds§u 

3rf=WWU?i: 

q^ftt s^rra^l f^rdr ufua i nffigs uitsiu i 

awisw'Sr qrqftwtfwiuRRsr: i Here mi is said to be 

the deliverer of the non-Vedic literature. But mi is 
never the teacher of the system. It, therefore, 
only means that the arrows are referred to hero that 
claimed to be equal to the Yedas in authority. More- 
over the Upanishad upholds elsewhere the w-wu and 
condemns those that discarded it. It says — ar4 Wf 
r§pj=i*q grafafmjmw?r ^tsfrBrergffm 

m 1 sjS|tfi«l*iwra3FWS3if? a 1 ? 

ftffrr ^3 *r u$ra i an«KreiJW*rraqKft 3 ^# 

I | Certainly here 

it is the Shaivas that are referred to as they superseded 
the Vedic swV-mu and admitted the ¥Ys within their 
fold. Thus says ^nrou: — 

m sa£t arc fipr: I 

far ^ JJlf 3^11 

nd ftwi *rw«wa i 

Rpr&fpcwjw «rrm*tr n farro || 
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Now about which means the doctrine of 

denying the existence of ww*. (individual or Supreme). 
The Shaivas, unlike the prefers, admit the existence of 
soul ( of both kinds ). How can the term be 

explained, if the passage is taken to refer to the Agamic 
scriptures ? This is no difficulty and can be easily 
explained away thus. The Agamas treat of a personal 
Godhead as opposed to the Impersonal stir. or the 
Agamic doctrine of a personal God is condemned by 
the Upanishad, as being equal to the denial of the 
Absolute. Moreover the mention made of the 
Shaivaite sects like wrffor: etc. makes it sure that the 
literature referred to is the literature of such sects. In 
short in the times of the Upanishad the Agamic litera- 
ture had attained importance so as to vie with the 
Yedas. To attain that status the Agamas must have 
taken a time long enough. 

( 13 ) The is certainly an Agamic 

Upanishad later followed by other Agamic Upanishads 
like and It sets forth the Agamic doctrine 

of theology and philosophy. The technical terms con- 
tained by the Upanishad are unintelligible except in 
the light of what the Agamas teach. Thus the Upa- 
nishad teaches, unlike other Upanishads, what the 
Agamas teach. It is, therefore, an ill-assorted company 
if placed with other Upanishads, as it teaches doctrines 
fundamentally different from those of the rest of the 
other principal Upanishads. It establishes the personal 
Godhead unlike the Absolute of other Upanishads. It 
teaches the path of devotion; while other Upanishads 
expatiate on the path of knowledge. The theistic 
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of this Upanishad is said to possess 5n% or the wonder- 
ful inscrutable power, by means of which the Lord 
works the wonders of projecting, protecting, and reabsor- 
bing the Universe. This is or ftisnfft as may 

be seen in — 

5T[%ihf!W =3 I 
?rcg«5i%qr ^ || 

The Upauishad, unlike others, mentions many, if 
not all, of the thirty six fleers taught by the Agamas, 
namely, raw, sn%, Istr, i%wr, urcr, m, fw^rfer, sfr%, g^ 
and so forth. This Upauishad contains the principal 
doctrinal terms of the viijqcr religion, namely Tier (VI-7), 
qra ( V-1B ), qrg ( implied by aFffssr, $rsr$, ®r^r ). These three 
form the very soul of the Shaiva religion, so much so 
that Kashmere Shaivism is named the 1 %$ system on 
account of these three being the very basis of the reli- 
gion. The Upauishad, unlike others, gives the rudi- 
ments of Yogic practices that lead to the at-one-ment 
of the individual soul with the Supreme soul. And the 
Yoga system forms one of the four divisions of the 
Agamic teachings. The Upanishad lays stress on the 
star? or grace of the Lord as the gateway to tfrsr or libe- 
ration opened by the Lord to the individual soul bound 
by fetters or srs as in and'^q^ST?!^. ’ 

The Agamas emphasize the doctrine of sei?. Thus in 
all respects it teaches in a compendious form all that 
the Agamas teach. The fundamental unity of thought 
of this Upanishad with that of the Agamas forces the 
conclusion that the Upanishad owes its origion to the 
Agamas in whatever from they must have been at the 
time the Upanishad came to be composed. 
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( 14 ) The Bhagawadgita itself seems to have 
written under the influence of the Agamas. The Gita 
like the is in complete accord with the 

Agamas but opposed to the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
In the first place the Gita borrows three lines from the 
%ctwi\rqfaqci., the thirteenth verse and the first line of 
the fourteenth verse of the 13th smiq. And it has 
been already shown above that the Upanishad is an 
Agamic one. Secondly very many Agamic passages 
of the Gita differ but little from various Agamic 
passages. Thus the following parallel versos may be 
noted:— 


Bhagwatgita. 

Chap. II, Stanza 20 

ft sirs isRci m pnqsriq jjRt umi qi ^ *jq: | 

wfll qti^qisi 3 ?irf srhr qifrc n 

Chap. II, Stanza 39 
pRi qqr qi$ asiwiS || 


Parameshwaragama 

Patala XXI S6 

ft siiqct *T igq^ qr pn%5fiq q URctr q[ ff jjq: I 

15 RR: sq poti ^ j^qqft ^ || 

Patala 1 stanza 56 
«TO qRqq StfRqR || 
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It may be argued against this that the Agamas 
themselves must have borrowed from the ufai and not the 
vice versa. But this contention oannot stand; for 
the author of the was himself a devotee of Shiva, 
as is positively known from nffunu and other Puranas. 
He is also said to have learnt spiritual philosophy from 
Shiva. Thus: — 

(a) Appaya Dixit summarizes in his Krishna’s 

devotion to and worship of Shiva in the following: — 

qq q< q|f!d cj( ctfq ^fqiRifl | 

3 W f*?TRI?d ftsj Bqnq fraqiqcii^aj 

m^qRsTfiri: qwig^RRqnjs^cN ^ $3[j<j3qqrciRi3 qrqg; 

<33 ^ RiqRigiq^; 3^:3^: q»«rqq; jqrq: gqqnq R^mrw 
i%qqqiHgcq aesei^ssq^qissTvnqqcq g qoqq a?f aiq^ 
tiRft awimi* qict I 

q^J5ffqflq?jT%^ciqqr ftqkq ^ 1 

uqrqr =q q q; 4 wi rrst f$ru 11 

usa^^F ?r resjet h 

|(rl | SlRqqR q §^iqRqqq^[> flj^Rsq ^(q^fqiqfiq fpsojq 
KPOT H^icr^TT RfifRq: qqfact sir^r^R sq f> rb,T i^qiq 

gf^igiq® qigqaqqrpq ^rHqiqfqiR^q q m 

fNfrqqte llftlcl. qilq qfiqqq | ^qqqioj ^foqqfifai 
SR'iqq f®q'|[qqil%^HjqRiaq!^ £|[ mm [qjj ,§,7^ ^ 

RH^q I 53 T Rl^qcIR^iRfR qfq qijf sqfq^sqf^q 

fj^iq^qqi^ 1 
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srMr i 

^^7 q% IR1I r¥ss%qra q: SJJfJ.I 
ar^qqvqfqw a ii% wf% iW 73 i: n 

|f% I aqq | fRifai <J* ^Riqoirffl | ai«7r a !%fSaqqi 
q%qfareni*i foqqmfoaq^qf i%qq ^sqsqmaqiq^q) qgqf 
q*i ?rrr 31a t%°qi§a sis 1% a i%q>jqf 31a faigqi'nq- 
^•qmR ma ciw qaa^ 1 

q*qq;qa 4 tfiqRci$Raq q g^ai: | 

<u*qi ftirsrqtr qqRiqiqht g»T 5% 11 

31a 1 3^ a qai% sfifsaiR aq^q qgq*55iq%sjqq qiferai%mqr 
Riq ^tq^q *g«^ f®q: fsiqqq Rife: | 

?% q^qR^g qqqra q'nq’qq: 1 
aai^ qt%<n qig qrgqqqqisR?^|l 
flfliiqarawqffli an%#^ guaq 1 
nftqra q farm *rr^r qqqr Rqr 11 
gii foreqrfaai qq^q^rqqr I 
qqi qq qq: f^I Rqqmff II 
gresjnKarqtrq^q qa= 5 a?aiR«n 1 
qfacrmraarq qaa*n q aqRqr 11 

31a 1 ^if^iR R^q<jlgCfa^q: fa feaaqq 3 Rfuq qaai- 
^i^ana a?q ija^qoi fa raqroaa aar q<.$iq%c§qqqiRqqlfa 

flRqiqiiqqi ^1^6^ | 

qtr qqgc§qq!is4 ftrg awj Rgan | 
qq f%«g: qqiqrq ftrqqRmq; 511 1| 

«Kte gqfpr gfaqrq 1 
qaf«r r%3^q iRgaq qua il 
9 i fq qr^h faqqqr ¥% f <r qft«qT% 1 
q qq?al qf%w?f% q qqq: 11 


2-33 
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|l% | 5[W#TO: 

^^qn^5^!^<l8?gi!^: 5^qcif[8J^TT[|f Sflq iqqqqi 

^RjJsqi^RT $[fclfaqq[ qfacqftt 3R ^ spicStl e^g<3 f^cCRR ^ 

| ?qtf^#sq;qqjr gqifaciR stow m- 

fifara sfofaraiftqft qs^ | 

#*1 m §«% I5fl «&3 I 
HJftfqqrei fq^qrq qikrcrqqiqqq, n 
qq wurqqt qqr: 3<rra;q jfipjvi, 1 
qq ^flicqi4r%qi q $i qqqq^q n 
sRra^fa qtqn% fqirc gqq q*: i 
qCi qq q**q ll 

qq Hiwr JRsqiq ?qi}qqqmqrq. i 
faqrr qq q^isif ft«gqr swtqwjqr i 
gu ftq qqq. §?qr qqqia^ra. ll 

|fq i qq giq^q fcWRnwfa HRfiragar^ | 

(b) In chap. 40-(l to 3) of qigaifqr sf.f’sq requests the sage 
3<r*pg to teach him the philosophy of Agarnas in 
words: — 

qqiia. tfrgfaxg ft r%>q qRqftqqq; | 

%qqir i%qqw sirfaiRt flgqfq ll 
swqwrof SRrqgTRtqrqqTq^^ | 
aiq^lt} egg? g^JnigMr>R|| 
qq'tqq^q^HRqCfq fvqcaqqu 

(c) It is also said in f'sw (chap. 25 stanzas 46-48) 
that q'R'S gave %qqf$jr to It is said— 

tjqgqqr q-fr qiqgwg^rgft: | 
qq qigqq qpi ^qiqiifE^^q h 
q %q gftqqq sqr?qr qggqq: | 
q^q qqqr qq q?<miqqa: awr n 
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(d) In sfaqi (chap. 202 sts. 97, 100) the worship of Shiva- 
linga by Krishna and ajvp is extolled. And is 

told that his failure against Krishna and Arjuna was 
due to the fact that the latter worshipped Shivalinga 
and obtained boons from him. Thus it is said— 

* ^ 3<3655r: I 

g<r n 
ar^i : i 

fi?=u lab ajjq. ll 

«KWtNW s&Hjqi: | 

q# ^ff *ruf if qwfa: it 
at^% <ti sit f*n<gJr«r ^ || 

So also in various other Puranas it is recorded that 
f 6 '’ 1 was the devotee of Shiva and that he learnt spiritual- 
philosophy from a great devotee of Shiva. 

It may be contended that the ‘far has been based on 
the Upanishads and not on the Agamas. Prof. Ranade 
has, indeed, shown that the urar has its roots in the 
Upanishads. But if the Upanishads, the Agamas and 
and the tfur are properly studied it will be found that 
the Agamas have provided ^ifai with more material than 
the Upanishads. The Gita might have borrowed from 
the Upanishads. But they are not the only source. It 
has borrowed likewise from and more obliged to the 
Agamas for the philosophy it teaches. Even though 
the seems to have borrowed from the Upanishads, 
it on the whole seems more opposed to the Upanishads 
in its tone and trend and seems more in consonance 
with the teachings of the Agamas. Firstly the tfrar it- 
self condemns the Yedas in no uncertain terms, as 
will be evident from what it says: — 

* op- cit. pp. 195-201, 
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qifwt swat erre | 

^T^W: Tiq Jn^^cftra^ifsp: 11 

$i*nwi*r: tq’fan ^sjrefaas^iq, i 

(l[-42, 48, i%qfr^tisr|55f ara || 

46, 53 ). ^qi^i s§dr$> i 

ciigi?9% f%5ir5T5T: H 

gfafaafcRsir % ^r ra^ar i 
gtnwrq^ar fraser^r 4nwwfa 1 1 
By the time the^r was written the Up a ,ni s bad s had 
attained the position of equality with the Vedas, though 
denied by some ( ). Particularly the words 

” and “ grarasraqsn ” are significant. The 
former exhorts people against concerning themselves 
with the Vedic lore and teachings. The latter wants 
people not to be distracted or misled by the Vedas. 
That is the *ffoi wants people to give up the Vedas and 
devote themselves to the Agamas. Except for such 
explanation the verses quoted cannot properly be 
construed. The Upanishads themselves disapprove 
of and protest against, though timidly the qj'fete of 
the four Vedas, the performance of sacrifices; 
because the fruit promised by the sacrifices, 
was after all not everlasting but would come to an end 
after a period however long it might be. Thus the fruit 
of the sacrifices being ephemeral the XJpanishadic 
thinkers sought a way out of the evil and sought the 
way of attaining the unending fruit, namely, of attain- 
ing the wu the Absolute, which alone is ^ or 
eternal. The way of attaining the knowledge of , 
the Absolute, was <rr: ( penance ) and ( meditation ). 
Thus the culmination of Vedas was Vedanta, of Vaidika 
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Karma was HR, as is said ato rsrjh I? I far 
erwur fMici I But the attainment of knowledge by means 
of Upanishadic ut: was far above the ordinary peoples 
who could not be expected to attain flisr through 
knowledge (ofHfR). While the Agamas prescribe a 
very easy course within the reach of all, the course or 
path of or devotion to Personal Godhead and the 
worship of Him. This u fawrft is much easier than the 
of the Upanishads and is within the easy reach 
of all people, young and old and high and low. The 
itself remarks how difficult the is in words— 

Siam f| || XII— 5 

Thus tho tfiar combines the of the Agamas 

with the HRUR of the Upanishads. Stress is laid on 
and great importance is attached to the path of devotion 
to Personal Godhead all through the work. Hence the 
condemnation of the Vedas as noted above ( and in 
some other places ). Moreover the ^rai refers to the 
siRUfa in the verse— 

* Mii uiffu 3RH1RI gfawuufa i 
m I'.nifT wv h 

This shows that the tfrar has been obliged to the 
Agamas directly. This also confirms the idea of the 
*tiut being a scripture of the sect. 

(2) Secondly the *frur contradicts the idea of the 

tree expressed in the This has been not- 

* Quoted by Aurther Avalon in his “ Shakti and 
Sh^kta, ” p. 19; from what edition of H’Rsrar he takes 
this verse we have not been able to trace. 
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ed by prof. Ranade ( See — the Constructive Survey 
of the Upanishadic Philosophy, pp. 198, 199 ). This 
the ’frar could not have done specially when there was 
no reason for it to do so, if it was based on the Upa- 
nishads. The makes the 3T3 ?«t tree identical 

with the Absolute; while the uiar takes the tree to be 
the tree of worldly existence ( usrcfsr given rise to by 
the 3 >t 4«?55 of the Agamas. 

(3) The TJpanishads in general teach or 

abandonment of in the interest of w*. The one 
single verse of the viz. 

*bh;wi | 

5i w 5R || 

cannot account for all the activities of life, when it is 
seen that all other TJpanishads strongly uphold and 
recommend d^ra. The therefore, is at great pains 
to reconcile the active life and the cessation from 
activity of the TJpanishads. The Agamas give promin- 
ence to urawu, which itself is a kind of activity and 
teach a life of activity in other respects all through. 
Sincere and deep love of the Grodhead and his worship 
all through life by a simple process of offering whatever 
a devotee can spare ( ^ ai4 ) is the of the 

Agamas. Ic would never come in the way of other 
activities of life, which are indispensable and unav- 
oidable. But the activities are to be pursued in the 
proper spirit, the spirit of disinteresetdness, irre- 
spective of the fruits to be attained by means of those 
activities. Duty is to be discharged for duty’s sake 
and not for the sake of fruits. The activities, 
duties, or the work of life, if pursued and discharged 
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in such a spirit, make men happy and preserve mental 
equilibruim and peace, which is the cause and basis 
of the happiness of mankind. This the Gita elaborates 
all though by interpreting &=qrs and aim in conformity 
with this prinicipal, which alone is capable of maintain- 
ing and preserving the beauty and joy of life. Such 
a life of activity is proved to be in consonance with 
the path of devotion or laid down by the Agamas. 

The Upanishads are pessimistic in their tone 
and tako a gloomy view of life. The pessimistc tone 
and the gloomy view of life culminate in the 3V- 

Not bub dry intellectual pursuit of frrc is the 

theme of the Upanishads. Hence for *n% and the 

Gita is obliged to the Agamas. Thus it is aptly 
remarked § “ The world, of course, appears to be thus 
blissful in the eyes of every S&dhaka, be he Yaidik or 
Tantrik, who by the grace of Anandmayi has attained 
Siddhi. There is,however,this difference, that a Tantrika 
Sadhaka does not in this, unlike the Vaidik Sadhaka, 
see a hell in the SansAra. The hateful and hideous 
picture which the Yaidik Sadhaka has drawn of the 
SansAra, full as it is of wife, sons, friends, attendants 
and other relations, is enough to create a revulsion in 
the mind of even an ordinary man. But it is a matter 
for great wonder that Tantrik SAdhakas have discovered 
the play of the waves of Brahma- Bliss in this very 
SansAra, and have pointed out, as it were with the 
finger, that every process of cause and effect which 
obtains in the SansAra is in a direct manner the stair- 
way of SAdhanA. It is a matter of still greater wonder 

§ Tantratatva by Vidyarnava Bhattacharya, p. 100. 
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that Tantrik SMhakas, like fish, move yet remain un-. 
soiled in the mud of worldly actions, the mere contact 
with which would send you or I to perdition. ” 

(4) Theistie monism or Personal Godhead, as. 

opposed to the impersonal Brahman or the Absolute 
of the Upanishads, is the theme of the Agamas. And 
the same is given fullest expression to in the tfRT, which 
vindicates the theistie principle and calls it 'rcsriw;. 
The tfrar elaborates in simple language this Principale as 
delineated by the w , which with its success- 
ors, the and is distinctly thoistic and 

Agamic. The only difference between the aud 

the tfrar is that the former makes the theistie ‘KW* 
and the latter makes Vasudeva so. But the 

principle is the same. 

(5) The ’irat differs from the Upanishads in respect 

of Yoga and the practices of Yoga. The Upanishads do 
not say. anything about the system and practices of 
Yoga. Except for bare mention and a few references 
to Yoga no information about Yogic practices can bo 
had from the Upanishads excepting the which 

is Agamic. No rudiments of Yogic practices oven in 
th.eir very elementary form can be found in them. We 
come across something said about 3?sbr$FT in the last 
four chapters of the . But they have 

been already proved to be later additions. But the 
Agamas devote a part of their body to the treatment of 
Yoga and its practices, by the absence of which the 
Upanishads are conspicuous. The tfrai had, therefore, 
recourse to the Agamas in this regard. 

(6) The is as cosmopolitan as the Agamas. 
Like the Agamas it extends the benefit of spiritual 
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philosophy to all without the distinction of colour ( ) 
and sex. While the Upanishads close the door of 
spiritual culture against Shudras and women. But the 
’flcfr keeps the door open and says in IX-32 — 

nr % I 

qtfo qif 11raq.11 

(7) Lastly the doctrine of urar as taught by the ’frar 
is in complete accord with the Agamic urar. urai in the 
Agamas and in the >qr^eruqfNq, is used in the sense of 
some mystic and inscrutable power of the Almighty 
and it in no way means illusion. While the Upanishads, 
though they do not often use the word “ *irai ”, contain 
various sentences which seem to support the illusion 
theory of mm, as noted by Prof. Ranade § “ We thus 
see from the examination of various passages from the 
Upanishads that even though the word M%a may not 
have been used many times in the Upanishads, still the 
conception that underlies M&y& is already present there, 
and even though we do not find there the full-fledged 
doctrine of illusion in its philosophical aspect as in 
Uaudapada and later writers, still we find in the Upa- 
nishads all the material that imay have easily led 
Sh ankar to elaborate a theory of M&y& out of it. ” Like 
the Agamas and the the holds the 

world to be real and only due to the wonderful power 
of the Lord, the M&y&, and not superimposed upon the 
Absolute as illusion. This also has been noted by 
Prof. Banade, who remarks, t “ In the the word 

qrar is used in the sense almost of magical power; and 


§ op. cit. p. 227, 228. 
2-34 


+ op. cit. p. 228. 
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G-od, the great magician, is declared to cause the 
spirit-host to revolve as by the power of His divine 
magic (XVIII — 61 ) etc. etc. ” In short the %n, like 
the is Agamic. The two contain in a 

sketchy form what the Agamas teach. They are, so to 
say, the compendium of the Agamas. A very Long 
time must have elapsed betweon tho time that the 
Agamas were composed and the time when their repu- 
tation and authority had come to be established so as 
to. be the source of the tfrar- 

From all the foregoing discussion it can bo well 
concluded that the Agamas must have begun to be 
composed during the time of tho Aranyakas, as said 
by Narayanaswami Aiyar * “ That such a considerable 
literature existed even at the time of tho inception of 
the Puranas, lends colour to the surmiso entertained 
by many that some of these Agamas had thoir origin 
in times almost coeval with the dim days of the 
Brahmana period. ” 

( B ) The origin and source of the Agamas. 

The question of the source of tho Agamas is a 
difficult one to answer. But the difficulty cannot bo 
avoided and an attempt should be made to answer it 
as satisfactorily as possible. There are three different 
theories of the origin and source of the Agamas. (1) 
According to the first, Agamas arose out of the Brahma- 
nas and developed in the same way as the Upanishads 
did. The age of the Agamas being contemporaneous with 
that of the Aranyakas, as established above, lends 

* Siddhanta Dlpik& vol. VI page 136. • 
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support to the view. Moreover that many of the 
Agamas themselves should seek the Vedic authority 
for their doctrines, as noted in the introductory portion 
of notes on the last section of the notes, further 
supports the view. Later on Puranas and great 
Acharyas of Shaiva Siddhanta like Tirumular, Hara- 
datta Shivacharya, and Shrikantha and others are 
at great pains to reconcile the contradictions between 
the Vedas and the Agamas. Thus says Tirumular f 
“ The Veda with the Agama is the truth; they are the 
word of the Lord; these revelations of the Lord are to 
be studied as the general and the special doctrines; on 
inquiry, they are taken to be different as giving rise to 
two different sets of conclusions; but to the great ones 
they are non-different. ” Haradtta Shivacharya tries 
vigorously to establish unity of thought of the Agamas 
and the Vedas in his crews?, in which it is maintained 
all through how the Agamic worship of Shiva has the 
fullest warrant and authority of the Vedas. All this 
shows that the Agamas have been based on the Vedas 
when they arose. Thus says — fusidi ^Rt^and 

says — Ispuwnt tWu <r« 

(2) The second view is that the Agamas interpret 
the Upanishads and elaborate their teachings. This 
view is held by Dr. V. V. Eamanan Shastri who says 
* “ The Agamas have their own interpretations to offer 
as regards the cardinal precepts and teachings of the 
archaic Upanishads, and hence a thorough grounding 

t Shivadwaita of Shrikantha by S. S. Suryanara- 
yanashastri) p. 9. 6 Introduction to the studies in 

Shaiva Siddhanta, p. 4, 
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in the Agamas, and in such of the Pnranas as have 
visibly felt the influence of, or been nurtured on the same 
soil as the Agamas, will altogether place the student on 
a new standpoint, and the Aupanisliadio teaching in a 
new perspective, that is to say, in a setting that will 
be different to what has till now been considered eto. 
etc. " and they t “ bear the same relation to the Upa- 
nishads, as the New Testament of the Christian Holy 
Bible bears to its old Testament. According to this 
view the Upanishads present the quest, and the 
Agamas the attainment; the province of the former is 
limited to Charya, Kriya and Yoga; while the province 
of the Agamas includes these as well as Gn&na. ” 

(8) The third view is the revolutionary view that 
the Agamas are an independent literature and in no way 
connected with the Yedas. According to the view it is 
suggested that the present Agamas are based on the 
Tamil originals altogether different from the Yedio 
literature, even though the Tamil originals are now 
irrecoverably lost. They embody the doctrines of the 
Tamil originals though they might contain some 
doctrines that look similar to the Vedic religion owing 
to their attempts to assimilate their view to those of 
the Yedic religion. It is now to be seen which of the 
three theories is correct and stands to reason. 

The first two theories are not different but one in 
as much as they maintain the Yedio basis and origin 
of the Agamas. They only differ in one respect, namely, 
according to the first theory the Agamas are a parallel 
growth, parallel with the Upanishads; thus the Agamas 

f Suryanarayana Shastri, op. oit. page 6, 
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and the Upanishads are the two streams of philosophic 
thought rising from the Brahmanas but running in two 
different channels and developing apparently different 
strata of thought; while according to the second they 
are subsidiary to the Upanishads only intended for 
fully expounding the Upanishadic speculations. Still 
both hold that the Agamas owe their origin to the "Vedas. 

The first two theories do not seem to be correct, 
even though they seem to be superficially reasonable. 
The later attempts of philosophers and the followers of 
Agamic religion or religions at reconciliation of the 
antagonisn and contradictions between the Yedas and 
the Agamas do but confirm them. But when the 
subject-matter and the contents of the Agamas and the 
Yedas are closely examined and studied, it will be 
found that the Agamas and the Yedas stand altogether 
apart as poles asunder. The irreconcilable nature of 
religions they teach and different fundamental princi- 
ples they hold make it quite unlikely that the Agamas 
and the Yedas should have anything in common, 
though by mutual impact the views of the Yedas and 
the Agamas came to be so modified ultimately as to be 
seemingly indistinguishable; much less is it probable 
that the Agamas should be based on the Yedas and 
originate from them or Brahmanas. Thus it is well ob- 
served that * “The distinction between the Agamas and 
the Yedas was well understood in ancient days, when- 
the Agama cults were the rivals of the Yaidik cults; 
but as the two have now become amalgamated for 
several centuries, the distinction between them is -not 


* History of the Tamils, pp. 103, 104, 
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realized by moderns, all the more so as the theory is 
now prevalent that the Agamas are ultimately derived 
from the Yedas and do but contain amplifications of 
the Yedic teaching or rather adaptations of thorn to 
suit the modern age. ” The distinction botwoen the 
Agamas and the Vedas will be quite evident when the 
difference between what they teach is noted. (1) Firstly 
the Vedic religion consists in the performance of sacri- 
fices and all Yedic rites and rituals aro concerned 
with the performance of the sacrifices; while tho 
Agamic religion consists in the worship of the 
deity, Shiva, Shakti or Vishnu and the Agamas lay 
down rites of worshipping the deity. (‘3) The Vedic 
deities were the forces or powers of nature and the 
Yedic religion was a system of propitiation or con- 
straint of those Nature powers by means of sacrifices 
and offering into fire, regarded as the mouth of tho 
deities; while the Agamic deity was a personal deity 
that controlled the forces of nature. In the case of 
Yedic worshippers fire, who was himself a deity, was 
an intermediary as it were between the worshippers and 
the worshipped; while in the case of Agamic worshippers, 
they were themselves in communion with the deities 
and required no intermediary. (3) Tho oblations, in 
the case of Yedic worship, were consumed by the 
deities through their mouth, the fire; while the Agamic 
deities took only the subtle portion of offerings ex- 
hibited to them and the worshippei consumed the 
offerings so exhibited as aeif or the grace of God. (4) 
The Yedic religion was polytheistic and the different 
deities were invoked for different purposes, because 
each Yedic deity had a different function in the scheme 
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of the' Universe; while the Agamic religion being mono- 
theistic, only one deity was worshipped that had all 

the functions of the universe in his or her hands. (5) 
The Vedas consist of Mantras addressed to different 
deities and recited during the performance of the sacri- 
fices in honour or propitiation of those deities. So 
also every act, connected with the performance however 
minute it might be like the yoking of bulls to a cart 
for bringing Soma, cutting a stick for driving the bulls, 
grasping an offering with hands etc., was accompanied 
by the recital of a Mantra appropriate for the act; while 
the Again as contain prayers consisting of various 
names of a deity and salutations addressed to the deity. 
(G) The Vedic consisted of the offering made to 
bhe gods; while the Agamic was S'nm or personal 

service rendered to the god, like washing, decking, and 
feeding him. (7) The Vedic gods or deities being the 
forces of nature had no physical representation required 
by the worshipper; while the Agamic deities were re- 
presented by means of a visible emblem or image. Even 
the personal belongings of a deity, like the weapons 
held by him, were worshipped and they received all at- 
tentions from the devotee as the deity did. In short 
the Vedic religion was the fire cult; while the Agamio 
religion was the deistic cult (B) The Vedic method 
of worship and that of the Agamas differed fundmental- 
ly in one respect, namely, in respect of the place or 
abode of worship. The Vaidikas performed the sacri- 
fices on the banks of rivers or groves of trees in temp- 
orary sheds or mandapas raised for the purpose, innu- 
merable references to which are found in subsequent 
Sanskrit literature. There is no trace in the Vedic 
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hymns of the temple worship. While the worship of 
the idols of a god in temples is purely Agamic. A 
temple is called “ the House of the Lord ” in the 
Agamas, where devotion, humility and unselfish love 
were practised. Thus in all possible respects the Vedic 
religion and religious practices stand in total contrast 
of the Agamic religion and religious practices. The 
Agamas contain, it may be noted, all details of temple- 
building and temple architecture on account of the 
temple-worship. (9) Another great difference between 
the Agamic rites and the Yedic rites is that the latter 
were and are restricted to a portion of the public and 
the rest of the people were excluded from those rites. 
This restriction and exclusion led to the watertight 
division of the people into Varnas ( *?°5r: ) and to the 
development of rigorous Varnashramadharma, in which 
the last Varna, the Shu Iras, was altogether excluded 
from the study of the Vedas and religious practices and 
sacraments. The people that composed the last varna 
were thus for ever condemned to be serfs for serving 
the three higher Varnas, who were the sole heirs to the 
intellectual and spiritual culture with the result that 
the door of Sany&sa was open to dwijas only, which 
indirectly meant that W, according to the Vaidic path, 
was reachable by dwijas alone. The Agamas, on the 
contrary, kept the door of religion open to all without 
distinction. All were considered equal in the eyes of 
the Agamic God and all were, therefore, equally entitled 
to religious rites and sacraments. This exclusiveness 
of Varnashramadharma keeping the doors of spiritual 
culture closed against a large section of the public was and 
is the ugliest blot on the Vedic religion, whatever may be 



its genesis. The Agamas, hence, are out and out cosmo- 
politan in spirit in sharpest contrast with the -Vedas. It 
is aptly remarked * “ The Agamas on the contrary were 
o'pen to all men? so much so that even today, a Pariah 
who has received ShivadikshS. can give this diksha to a 
IMhmana and thus becomes the Guru of the latter. The 
institution of the Sany&sa too spread among the followers 
of the Agamas. Tne Vaishnava sanyasins were called 
“ Ekantins ” and the Shiva sanyasins “ Shivayogins; * 
according to the fundamental principle of the Agamas. 
Sannyas is not a necessary preliminary to Moksha, for 
Bhakti open to all castes can steer even a householder 
across the ocean of Sans&ra; if these Bhaktas became 
sanyasis, it was because the practice of Yoga became a part, 
not necessarily integral part of the Agama teaching, and the 
practice of Yoga was rendered easy by a life of saoyasa.” 
(10) Lastly in one important respect the Agamas are most 
antagonistic to the Vedas, namely, in respect of keeping, the 
door of religion and religious practices and sacramente.open 
to ail, men and women alike, while the Vedas shuttbeic 
doors against women. This is really quite ununderstandable. 
Have women no souls to save ? How the Vedas did not 
understand this is passing strange. It is fittingly said 
§ “The Aryan Veda is too pure to be touched by a bhudra 
or a woman. A person of a Shudra or a woman of any 
caste is not entitled either to learn or hear the Vedas. 
Thus all women as well as Shu'dras are not people privi- 
leged to obtain salvation. The Tamilian religion, on the 
other hand, is the common property of all, either men or 

* The History of the Tamils, page 108. § Siddhanta 
Dipika veil IV, page .269. 
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Women. Its essence is love of .god and neighbour. Un- 
alloyed love is the only pivot on which the Tamilian 
religion turns, unlike the Aryan religion where gods and 
men act towards each other from motives of selfishness; 
the devotee prays and pays adoration, impelled by a 
motive .to desired blessing; and the gods too bestow grace 
by the same self motive, on a devotee, in return to his 
sacrifices offered to them to appease their hunger and 
thirst. But the Tamilian, like his god, is unselfish and 
is bound by sincere bhakti to Him. ” (11) Moreover the 
Agamas treat of Yoga Philosophy and Yogic practices 
which are altogether absent in the Vedic literature. *“The 
elaborate rules concerning the regulation of breath and the 
the high importance attached to it in Yoga have scarcely 
any trace in the Vedas. Nor is there any clear reference 
in the Vedic literature to the various sittiug postures 
mentioned in the Tautras. ” (12) According to the 

Agamas “ diksha ” (fRjl) is the only important sacrament. 
It is given by a Guru to a novice into the secrets of the 
practices and philosophy of the religion- , Anybody can 
be a Guru if he has the requisite qualifications. But 
according to Vedic Dharmashastra there are sixteen ^ETQs 
or sacraments, many of which are ridiculously unimportant 
and scarcely deserve to be called a religious in the 
real sense of the word. These sacraments were forty 
during the period, but were later reduced to sixteen. 
This also shows the different trend of thought of the 
Agamic and the Vedic religions. Besides the Philosophy 
of Shadadhwas and Shadadhwashudhi is not at all found 
in any Vedic literature and therefore marks off the 
Agamas as being different in essentials from the Vedas. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VI, page 118, 
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The Agamas also differ from the Upanishads funda- 
mentally. The differences between the Agamas and the 
Upanishads have been noted above in connection with the 
an Agamic Upanishad, and other Upanishads 
as well as between the %fl and the Upanishads. Nothing, 
more is required, therefore, to be said here. ■ However it 
is to be noted what is said J “ The thirty two vidyas 
taught in the Upanishads are the forms of discipline 
through some of which one ought to go before he could 
reach the goal. The charyA and kriyA ( i. e. the first and 
second ) books of the Agamas describe the means of 
worship of Shiva or Vishnu; but as the discipline of bhakti 
has in many cases to be supplemented by some psychologi- 
cal discipline in the form of Yoga practice, the third book 
of every Agama text deals with Yoga 5 the fourth book of 
Agama deals with jnAna, not the jnAna ( i. e. editor.) 
above referred to, but jnAna in the sense of the exposition 
of the philosophical principles underlying the Agama 
teaching. The philosophy is absolutely different from the 
Vedanta, since the latter posits only one reality behind the 
Universe, Brahma— -and the former posits tafcvatrayam, 
threefold reality, Ishwar, the individual and matter* 
Though each Agama thus possesses a YogapAda and a 
jnAuapAda, the Agarnas are primarily the scriptures of 
Bhakti MArga, as the Upanishads are the scriptures of the 
JnAna MArga. The former is for the many and the latter 
is for the select. The former is an easy path and the 
latter a difficult one. ” 

From all the foregoing discussion about the fundamental 
differences between the Vedic and Agamic teachings it 

J History of the Tamils, page 107. 




appears conclusive that the Vedas and the Agamas have 
nothing in common and that the Agamas have not their 
source and grounding in the Vedas. Tne Agamas and the 
Vedas are two different streams of thought running in two 
parallel channels acting and reacting upon each other so as 
to- ultimately .blend together indistinguishably. This is 
the reason, why later thinkers came to hold that the 
Agamas and the Vedas are one and the same, being taught- 
or delivered by the same god, Shiva or Vishnu. 

What is then the source of the Agama3 ? We maintain 
in reply .that the pre-Aryan Dra vidian culture and religion 
was the source of the Agamas. Already in section II the 
Dra vidian culture has been noted and outlined; and in 
section III the nature of Dravidian religion and religious 
ideas have .been noted and outlined. The culture and 
religion, persisted and descended from generation to 
generation in spite of the struggle and conflict between 
the Dravidians and the Aryans, until they ultimately 
prevailed and were embodied in the Agamas. 

The theory that the Agamas ar.e the translation of 
Dravidian religious literature in the Tamil language is not 
unlikely, though no prositive proof can be adduced in 
favour of such literature previously existing, except the 
Mohenja Daro and Harappa inscriptions interpreted by 
Father fleras. The interpretations have been cited in 
section IV at various places. These inscriptions, as inter- 
preted, are in the Tamil language, a very old form of 
Tamil language. The oldest book in the Tamil language 
now extant is Tolkappiyam, which is a treatise of Tamil 
grammar incidentally giving some information about the 
Pravidian social and; religious Life, And as grammar is 



biased on literature previously existing, there must have 
been Tamil books on various topics. But unfortunately 
no such books that formed the basis and background of 
Tolkappiyam are available. Any how the Tamil language 
contained in the Mohejo Daro and Harappa inscriptions and' 
the Tolkappiyam are a proof positive that there was Tamil' 
literature in some form or other between the time of the 
inscriptions and that of the * Tolkappiyam. How they 
have come to be lost irretrievably it is impossible to answer.' 
And it would be a fool’s errand to attempt an explanation 
of the absence of Tamil literature during the intervening 
period. It would’ be similarly foolish and dogmatic to assert 
that there were Tamil originals of the Agamas now alto- 
gether lost. But whatever may be the case of Tamil 
literature it cannot be doubted that the Agamas are based 
on the Dravidian philosophy and practices of religion ' as' 

* Regarding Tamil literature before the time of 
Tolkappiyam it is said, “ This book refers to previous 
treatises on the grammar of poetry, none of which is now 
available, and presupposes the existence of a vast volume 
of Tamil poetic literature, on which the grammer was 
based, most or all of which is lost. Tolkappiyanar •' de- 
scribes hundreds of incidents occurring in the course pf 
love and war which are proper subjects of poetic treatment. 
With regard to each one of those incidents be must have 
had in mind a few odes which had been composed by 
poets who lived before his time; fur it is absurd to think, 
that the critic analysed a priori - the course of love anid 
war into a series of possible incidents and then poets began 
to sing about each of those incidents desoribed by the 
emtic, .The earliest Tamil poems which are now ' 




belong) almost all, to the age that succeeded the time of 
Tolkappiyanar and commentators on the Xolkappiyam find 
it difficult to discover in this later poetry illustrations for 
many of Tolkappiyanar’s rules; sometimes their illustrative 
questions are inappropriate and oftentimes they 
fail altogether in their attempt to illustrate Tolka- 
ppiyanar’s rule and tell the reader to find his own illus- 
trations when he can. From all this it is evident that a 
vast Tamil literature was composed before Tolkappiyanar’s 
time. Five centuries would be a modest estimate for the 
period during which this literature grew. Before this 
literature with its petrified poetic conventions began,' there 
must heve been another literature in which these conven- 
tions were realities when for instance the poet did not 
merely as a matter of form attribute the birth of love to 
the hill country, but reflected in his songs the life condi- 
tions of each natural region. In that far off age temporary 
separation of lovers was not conventionally referred to the 
four tracts — Mullai, Neydal, Marudan or Palai — but the 
poet living and singing in each region described the pangs 
of the separation of lovers which he noted iD that region. 
It will not be an exaggerated estimate to ascribe a period 
of five centuries to the development of what, one might 
call the natural poetry which preceded the conventional 
poetry on which Colkappoyanar based his grammar. We 
thus reach about 1000 B. C. as the later limit of the birth 
of Tamil poetry. The culture that led to the evolution 
of this poetry and was reflected in it must have taken ages 
to grow and we can hence conclude that the early culture 
of the Tamils must have been reached by them a few 
millenniums before Christ. (History of the Tamils, page70). 
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sketched in section III above. It would not be irrelevant to 
reproduce here briefly the practices and philosophy of 
Dravidian religion. Thus (1) The Dravidians worshipped 
Linga, the amorphous representation of the Dravidian 
Godhead* Shiva. (2) They had temples, the House of the 
Lord, ia which the Linga was worshipped. (3) They 
worshipped the Godhead by 3 t%t, sprinkling Linga with 
water or milk, by offering prayers and by meditating on 
the deity. (4) They held religious festivals and enjoyed 
feasts which were originally of a purely social charaeter. 
Tbeir religious philosophy was that (1) Their God was 
self-subsistent and great and He was the only one. He was 
omniscient, benevolent, and had the power of generation 
and destruction* (2) The great power he possessed was 
his counterpart as a Goddess. The two, the Lord, An, 
and the Goddess, A.ma, were later Magna Pater, and 
Magna Mater, or later Shiva and Shakti* (3) They had 
the idea of judgment after death, which was the basis of 
virtuous life leading to heaven and vicious life leading to 
hell* This idea later developed into the various kinds of 
qpficq, 315% UT3HH, etc. All these of religious 

practices and philosophy were ultimately embodied and 
amplified into Agamas* 

Apart from this background of Dravidian. religion 
and philosophy Tantrikism and Tantrik rites, which form 
the germ and nucleus of the primitive Dravidian religion 
of the Agamas or Tantras, support our view of the non- 
Yedio origin of the Agamas. The Tantrikism and 
Tantrik rites come from hoary antiquity and form a 
common feature of the antiquated religions of all the 
primitive peoples of the world, Dravidians included. 
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It is, therefore, observed that § “ Whatever be the age 
of the Tantras and however varying may be the views 
regarding their authority it will be seen that rites 
closely similar to those that are found in their works 
have in many cases a hoary antiquity. In fact some 
of them in some form or other seem to have come down 
from primitive times and are known to be prevalent 
even in the present days among people with primitive 
culture not in the least affected by modern civilization 
and culture. And many of them seem to have universal 
character being popular among peoples distantly situated 
and having no cultural or ethnic affinity. It is true 
that we miss in these the philosophy and spiritual 
significance, associated at least in a later stage with 
Tantrikism in India, but still the close and outward 
similarity would naturally induce one to put them 
under the same class or type and that not quite errone- 
ously.. ..It will be seen that Tantrikism if not the 
Tantras had a long history of uninterrupted popularity 
in India. ” Tantrikism and its universal characteristics 
that prevailed among the primitive peoples may be 
briefly stated as follows: — * the Tantrik shatkarmas or 
the six magical rites the use of.charms and am ulets, 
the revolting rites of Kaulas, the use of intoxicating 
drugs for producing ecstacy, the belief in the efficacy 
of Mantras consisting of apparently unmeaning sylla- 
bles, are found among the various primitive peoples. 

§ Antiquity of Tantrikism by 0. Chakravarty, ini 
the Indian Historical Quarterly vol. YI, p. 114. 

* Ibid, page 114 ff. ' 
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* Thus, (1) The practice of what is called sympathetic 
magic is known to have been very widely prevalent in old 
days. It was by this means that various attempts were 
made to acquire control over other persons. (2) Enemies 
were destroyed or injured with the help of imitative 
magic. “ Perhaps the most familiar application of the 
principle that like produces like is ” says Dr. Fraser, 
“ the attempt which has been made by many peoples in 
many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring or 
destroying an image- of him. ” (3) The use of small figures 
of wax or other plastic materials fashioned with incan- 
tations in the likeness of some enemy and then pierced 
with nails and pins, or melted before fire, that their 
human counterpart may by these means be made to suffer 
all kinds of torment, is known to have been prevalent 
among Semetic peoples. It was considered more 
eflective to obtain some portion of the victim’s nails or 

hair as an additional connection whereby the wax 

-figures’may be brought into still closer affinity, with 
its prototype. ( Semetic Magic; Its Origin and Develop- 
ment— E. Campbell Thomson, pp. 142-143.) 

As a matter of fact the Persian Zarthus-f-nameh 
relates how the enemies of t Zoroaster accused him 
of sorcer y by secretly placing hair, nails and such other 
impurities in his room and got him imprisoned for 
sorcery. This clearly points to the use of these things 
as instruments of magic. 

* C. Chakravarty, op. cit. pp. 115, 116, 117. 

t The founder of Zoroastrianism (the Parses 
Eeligion ) who lived about 2660 years B. C. ( editor). 

2-36 lor3t> 
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The use of charms and amulets is known to have 
been a very wide-spread custom among primitive 
peoples of different ages and lands. (Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. iii, pp. 392 ff. ) Rings were 
used with the object of preventing the entrance. of evil 
spirits into the body. ( Golden Bough-Erazer, vol. I 
pp. 402, fi. ) 

We have long and nauseating accounts of rank 
and unmixed sensualism forming part of religious 
observances .in many a land. These undoubtedly give 
a rude shock to the modern civilised notions of religion 
and morality. 

Impure and revolting practices having religious 
significance clustered round the worship of Pan in 
Greece and Rome as also in the island of the Southern 
Pacific Ocean. (Sex-worship and Symbolism of Primitive 
RaceB-Brown, pp. 27-28 ). 

Sex-worship was practised frankly and openly by 
primitive people all the world over and it is supposed 
that with the advance of civilisation the worship came 
to be carried on by means of symbolism. And many 
of the religious practices even now are traced to an 
idea of the deification of the sex. ‘‘ This worship has 
been shown to be so general and wide-spread that it is 
to be regarded as part of the general evolution of the 
human mind; it seems to be indigenous with the race 
rather than an isolated or exceptional circumstance. " 
(Ibid.,pp. 23, 29-30). 

G. H. Hartland in a detailed and informative 
artiole on Phallism dealt with the subject in a sympa- 
thetic tone. He shows how sex-worship forms a part 
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of' the history of religion and how it is found to exist 
in different countries among peoples belonging to 
different strata of culture. ( Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. ix, pp. 115-31 ). 

Wall has gone so far as to find traces, direct or 
indirect, of sex-worship in almost all kinds of religious 
practices. “ All religions are based on sex, ” says he, 
“ Some like the ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
or the modern Brahmanic worship of Siva more 
coarsely, so, according to modern civilised thought; 
others like the Christian religion more obscurely so. ” 
(Sex and Sex- worship- Wall, p. 2 ). 

The use of wine and various other intoxicating 
drugs is supposed to have been one' of the various 
means adopted by primitive peoples with a view- to 
produce ecstasy and other morbid exaltation for religi- 
ous ends. Different- kinds of bodily exercises resembl- 
ing the mudras, asanas and nyasas of the Tantras, 
were also undertaken for this purpose. (Primitive 
Culture- Tyllor, third edition, London, vol. II, pp. 410, 
416, 419, ff. ) 

The power of the word is- believed to be very 
marked in all systems of magic. Some times names of 
inexplicable and perhaps esoteric character- are used. 
This is said to be in accordance with the well-known 
rule that in magic a mysterious name is the most 
potent of all. ( Keith- Heligion & Philosophy of the 
Yeda & TJpanishads, p. 313. ) 

There was this belief in the efficacy' of words 
among ancient Iranians too. “ Peculiar words, say's 
Geiger,” were thought- peculiarly efficacious- in- certain 
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oases and regarded as a counter-charm able to repel the 
attacks of evil spirits. ( G-eiger-Civilisation of Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient times, p. 16. ) 

It is thus abundantly clear that rites similar to 
many of those prescribed in the Tantras were quite 
well known among primitive peoples of all countries. 

The influence of Tantrikism on the Yedas is clearly 
observable. It is not only in the Atharvaveda, the 
latest Yedic Samhita, that all the elements of Tantrik- 
ism are found but they are also found even in the 
earliest Yedic work, the Rigweda, as well as in other 
parts of Yedic literature. Thus Yashistha was accused 
in the Rigweda of worshipping evil spirits and of 
practising magic arts, as noted on pages 120, 121, 122 
above. And the Rishi is at great pains to repel the 
accusation only, it seems, to retain the status of being 
an Aryan. The magic rites here referred to are all due 
to the influence of Tantrik rites that the Aryans borrow- 
ed and adopted from their intercourse with and admix- 
ture of Dravidians. The influence of Tantrikism is 
distinctly traceable on the Atharvaveda, because 
“ t Taken as a whole, it is a heterogeneous collection of 
spells. Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is 
mainly direoted against hostile agencies, such as dis- 
eases, noxious animals, demons, wizards, foes, op- 
pressors of Brahmans. But it also contains many 
spells of auspicious character, such as charms to secure 
harmony in family and village life, reconciliation of 
enemies, long life, health and prosperity, besides pray- 
ers for protection on journeys, and for luck in gambling 

f Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p.j!85, 
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Thus it has a double aspect, being meant to appease 
and bless as well as to curse. In its main contents the 
Atharvaveda is more superstitious than the Rigveda. 
For it does not represent the more advanced religious 
belief of the priestly class, but as a collection of the 
most popular spells current among the masses, who 
always preserve more primitive notions with regard to 
demoniac powers. The spirit that breathes in it is 
that of a pre-historic age. " The last sentence is signi- 
ficant and all this seems to be due to the influence of 
Tantrikism. The Yeda borrowed the Tantrik § Shat- 
kar mas or magical powers and elaborated in its body. 
It is very probable, nay, almost certain, that owing to 
the advocacy of some such rites that the Atharvaveda 
had to faoe a strong wave of popular aversion against 
itself and had to demonstrate its merit before it could 
be accepted as genuine and pure, i. e. a Yeda proper. 
But owing to the dominance of Yedic literature and 
greater importance and higher authority attached to 
the Yedas * “ The upholders of Tantras have however 
gone to the extent of attempting to demonstrate the 
V edic origin of everything found in the Tantras. They 
had to resort occasionally to considerable twisting and 
farfetchedness to find traces of various rites' connected 

§ The qS'Bflls are— 1 ( destruction ); 

( driving away ); (bringing under control, which 

inoludes hypnotism ); ( arrest, that is staying -a 

storm, striking a man dumb ); ( causing antago- 
nism between persons ); ( curative and healing 

power in disease, misfortune and danger ): 

* Indian Historical Quarterly vol. YI, page 119, 
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with Tanirikism in the Vedas. ” But just the opposite 
seems to be the fact. The Tantrik elements found 
their way into the Vedas but could not be well assimi- 
lated with other portions that form the real character 
of the Vadas, namely, the performance of fire-rites. 
The non-Vedic elements borrowed and adopted by the 
Aryans are. an extraneous and heterogeneous matter 
and become easily understandable only when they are 
traoed to Dravidian Tantrik rites and practices instead 
of attributing their' origin to the Vedas. 

When the Tantras come to be written after the 
age of Vedic Samhitas and when the Tantric literature 
continued side by side, influencing and modifying 
each other, it was the Vedic literature and not the 
Agamic literature that retained its predominance over 
the other. Though. the Tantrik literature was looked 
upon for a time as the Vedic literature reasserted 
its. supreme importance and the Agamas or Tantras 
came later to be counted merely as secondary like a 
by-product of the Vedas. And the Tantras had to seek 
shelter of the Vedas only to invest themselves with 
the same sacredness and importance as that attaching 
to the Vedas. This gave rise to the mistaken notion 
that the Tantras had their origin in the Vedas, the 
Saubhagya Khanda of the Atharvaveda, though the 
Atharvaveda seems to be wholly and solely based upon 
the pre-historic Tantrik culture and rites. However 
the. attempts of the Tantras to be Vedic are so ill-dis- 
guised as to be easily betrayed. (1) Thus for instance 
the Rudray&mala ( chap. XVII ) calls Mahftdevl 
Atharvav edash&khin i , so also Bttddheswari, though 
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curiously the worship of the goddess is, in the same 
breath, definitely put down as Yedabahishkrit or un 
Yedio. (2) Rudrayamala ( chap. XVII ) and Brahma- 
y&mala ( ch. I, II ) describe how Yashishtha, unable 
to attain perfection by the performance of Yedio rites 
had to take lessons from Buddha in T&ntrikism. If 
the Tantras were derived from the Yedas such a step 
of Yashishtha would be quite meaningless. (3) Nitya- 
tantra ( chap. I ) admits the un-Vedic character of the 
Chakra worship of the Tantras. (4) * The followers of 
the Panchar&tra system of Yaishnavism trace the 
origin of the system to an unknown Yedio school called 
* “ Ek&yana Sh&kh& It seems to be an attempt to 
trace to the Vedas what was really non-Vedic in origin. 

That the Tantras or Agamas are un- Yedio is 
evidenced by the fact that from a very early period they 
are regarded as un-Vedic in character, as noted just 
above. Moreover the Tantras are condemned directly 
as actually being un-Vedic in the Brahmanic literature, 
the Dharmashatra and Puranas. The un-Vedic nature of 
Tantras is also indirectly evidenced in places where 
different forms of worship, i. e. Tantric as well as Yedio, 
are mentioned side by side. (1) Thus Bh&gavat Purana 
( XI 3-47, 48, XI-3-22 ) definitely prescribes the worship 
of Vishnu and Mahesbwara both according to the 
Tantras and Yedas. Varaha Purana also does the same. 
(2) Yogini Tantra (XIII-51) refers to Yedio and 
Tantrik Dharma (3) Harita, as noted already, mentions 
two classes of Shrutis Tsfaqr, ). 

says for each Yuga a suitable shastra is given in — 

* Kalpalataparimala under Brahma Sutras (II-2-42) 



ft srrercirsrrat sifctgwn l 
5 tq> f g^roNs 5TiTrq%gsq[ n 

So also in it is said “ In the three Yugas of 

uw, sffiT, and §?w, the gods should be worshipped accord- 
ing to rules laid down in gfa and ^ra. In the Kali 
Yuga they should be worshipped only according to rules 
prescribed in the Tantras. In the Kali Yuga Gods are 
not pleased with the worship performed according to 
rules laid down in any other Shftstra. ” (5) The 
'pnfa tries to establish the superiority of the Tantras 
over the Yedas by saying ^ * fafosra sirah | 

(6) The Kularnava ( b XI-85, and mrawirmr 
point to the dignity of the Tantras over the Vedas 
by comparing the former to high-borm women and the 
latter to public women. It is said — 

awpapiftfr ^ | 

3*r: stMt n 

stosir: « 

All this shows that the Tantras are quite differont from 
the Vedas. Otherwise there is no meaning in stating 
Tantrik form of worship as distinct from the Vedic 
form, if the Tantras and Agamas were derived from 
the Vedas. (7) Besides some Tantras seem to look 
towards the Vedas with eyes of ill-feeling and aversion 
because one intiated into the Tantrik rites is advised 
against observing any Vedic ceremony. Thus amps ( see 
his commentary on I — 7 ) quotes from 

some unknown work the rule — 

S&f Ifcs ^frwfq- \\ 

<r%en?afcr f&Jtr || 
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So also ^fNr?Mfc5i quotes some verses that purport to 
say that the followers of Vedic and Agamic paths should 
not mix together but should avoid one another. They are — 
( see page 59 ). 

<r^3 sfrftraT Sft«6 * i 
9^3 (ftflrer ?! II 
H3tr 3 I 

WPNftlUFSTO II 

So also it quotes verses in which it is maintained that 
those that fall away from the Vedic path should follow the 
Tautrik path. All this shows that the Vedas and Tautras 
are distinct and different. 

The verses are — ij^wfol^gaRTi I 

dwifrrsnsr%! || 
grai*inT3tTRr flFrarat ft i 

(8) Some of the Puranas are quite outspoken in their 
condemnation of the Tantras. They not only denounce 
them and undermine their value as being un- Vedic but also 
assert that they lead astray the people if not on their guard. 
Thus says Wpwnfeiw | 

uft sit^sfopwi: || 

So also it is said in — 

% $t%?WT55fcm3«tr: | 

•trsn: 'rtUTcrc*^ 'ri^rwi^r <r> ii 
sttww: i 

TTSl^r 5RRP q|5!Sn?ira: II 
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Similarly it is said in •rctsriTTSW’ir— 

qfaira 5rerar*cr g* l 

s^gFcr %i%sw a*re^ ;i 

5TTWl% t 

swrogjifa l^rffrfer I ll 
sra^n qft 5 ®! fs^ra^: | 
srmfor *?5rqrqr: garret sgqfcRt u 

^l?3W (70-41-71-9, 5355 ) tells how Rudra compiled the 
Tantras for deluding the people fallen from the Vedic 
path. In another place it is told how Shiva composed the 
Tantras with the same object at the request of Vishnu. 
The same story has been related by ( XII-255259 ). 

Bhattoji Dixit quotes in his similar passages 

from qfaggV'Jl, fang^r, and others to demonstrate the 
unauthoritativeness and deceptive character of the Tantras. 
It is, therefore, clear, that the Agamas being condemned 
as ( non-Vedic ) and intended only to delude the 

people away from the Vedic path, are non-Vedic in origin. 
(9) Some Puranas divide annuls and cfars into two classes, 
sJra and srora. Thus says wigditcir of rcragtro — ( 3tiWT-24- 
177-178 ), 

%qmTsfit fefan ^Urssftasr I 

gfogiWJ: %ni: <Fjg: II 

Here the division of sffa and srsrN is meaingless. 5T=rra or 
stpotfs should either be Vedic, i. e. originated from the 
Vedas, or non-Vedic, only means that the Agamas 
conforming to the Vedic principles, i. e. those accepted by 
the Vedic people and not directly militating or preaching 
against the Vedas. It is impossible that the Agamas 
should originate from or be based, on the Vedas and teach 



against the Vedas. Hence aroter means non-Vedic in origin 
and directly teaching non-Vedic principles. 

(10) The followers of one School or sect indulge in vitu- 
peration and feetings of disregard and contempt against 
another. One school condemns another as being non-Vedic 
and a mere fabrication. Thus * in his 
not only makes an attempt to undervalue the Shaivas and 
Sh&ktas by declaring their scriptures to be un-Vedic and 
hence unacceptable, but by declaring them to be nothing 
but the fabrication of an ordinary person called 
Similarly the Vaishnava Tantras were supposed in some 
quarters to be the composition of a cheat called V&sudeva — 

swftf # fra rai%gqr || 

So the aR^is claimed their Agamas to be Vedic and 
condemned the %nn*ns to be non-Vedic. The Shaivas do 
the same and both betray themselves. From all the 
foregoing discussion it can be well concluded that the 
Tantras and Agamas had their origin in and were based 
on the pre- Aryan Dravidian culture. 

Before we proceed further we might meet a question 
that might arise pertinently in connection with the 
chorus of condemnation of the Tantras -as to why they 
should be so condemned. The answer is brief. The deep 
and strong have of resentment and denunciation is not 
unmerited owing to the abuse of Tantrik rites by the 
ordinary ignorant followers of Tantrikism, attached to, 
bodily pleasure and morbid cravings of the flesh. The 
riff-raff masses, that formed a stratum of the sect, could 

* J£. B. Pathak Memorial volume, page 216; §Ibid. 
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understand the inner meaning of the ritual, the art of 
eligion. The deep significance and inner meaning of the 
itual was far above their head and they superficially 
hought of *T?r, etc. of Kaul rites as the way to 

iual liberation from the mortal coils. They, therefore, 
reely indulged in them losing sight of the inner purpose 
or which the things were intended. Their life was vicious 
md immoral and they became the dregs of society. The 
stories contained in give an idea of what the life 

)f some of the followers of Shaiva and Shakta sects was, 
ifter an allowance for the exaggerated accounts is made. 
The Tantrik qa^nfs also were misused by some selfish and 
aelf-seeking followers of theTantras;and they drew not only 
upon themselves but on the rest as well shame and oppro- 
brium. All followers of the Agamic religion or religions 
were subjected to a fire of strong and abusive criticism. 
This is why those parts of the Agamas and Tantras that 
treated of such mysterious rites were considered and 

not because they alone were based on non-Vedic doctrines. 
It is said, therefore: — 

J “It should be confessed by an unbiased critic that the- 
denunciations of the Tantras were not wholly unmerited. 
People had begun to take part in all kinds of excesses from 
an early period under the cover of Tantrikism. As a 
matter of fact the Tantra rites that have been tabooed for 
the ordinary man for the excessive difficulty involved in 
their performance came to be regarded as the easiest means 
leading to salvation. The popular view with regard to 
these rites is reflected in a short stanza spoken by a Kapa- 
lika (Saiva devotee) in the ‘ Mattavilasa ’ (1-7) of 

| K. B. Phatak commemoration volume, pp. 21 8, 219, 
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Mahendravarman of Pallava dynasty. He is glad that 
Lord Pasupati has found an easy way to salvation, e, g. 
through enjoyment resulting from the drinking of wine 
and looking at the face of the beloved lady. The Karpftra- 
raanjari ( 1, 23-24 ) of Raj&sekhare echoes the same thing 
when the Kaula path is praised in that it makes provision 
for the use of meat and the wine and when the Lord 
Pasupati is eulogised for his showing the path of salvation 
through sexual enj oyment and wine. In fact there had 
actually come a time when, as Prof. Bendall has put it in 
the introduction to his edition of ‘ Siksa-Samuccaya, ’ the 
Tantras developed a form of religion which was brought 
to the level of very thinly veiled EAmas4stra. The Tantra 
form of worship had at that time actually reached such 
a stage of abject degeneration at the hands of at least a 
section of its followers that it naturally invited all kinds 
of vituperation against it in general.” 

Before we proceed further we beg to quote the follow- 
ing in support of the conclusions arrived at:— 

f “ The system of philosophy, he ( srftwg'cr ) has 
attempted to formulate and to elaborate, is non-Vedic 5 not 
because its doctrines are fundamentally opposed to those 
of the Vedic systems, but because ic does not recognize 
the Veda as the final authority. It was, therefore, ignored 
by the Br&hmin community, which alone has kept aliv'6 
the literary traditions connected with various schools of 
Indian thought as a matter of religious duty. This nori- 
Vedic trend of thought, however, was very popular among 
the Brahmins of Kashmere, who had the opportunity of 

t Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
study, page 164. 
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knowing it better than those elsewhere. ” * “ Recent 
research shows that at a remote period in the history of 
the Tamils answering pre-Vedic times, a class of high- 
souled seers colled Arrivars developed a rare system of 
metaphysics and psychic science and taught the same to 
the disciples and followers. It appears that originally there 
were four great saints of old and later on, a group of five 
saints gave birth to twenty eight mystic works correspond- 
ing to Sbiv&gamas of the day. These two sets of books 
were regarded as the highest authority by the ancient 
Tamils. Superfluous it is to refer to countless minor books 
based on them. During the Vedic age we have reason to 
infer that the Tamilians or Dravidians inhabited this land 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and beyond, and that 
several of the Tamil princes in Northern India were well 
versed in the philosophy or the Arrivars. Probably it 
was to one of these rulers that the four Brahmins of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad resorted for spiritual enlightenmeut. 
It is interesting to note that the prince was surprised to 
see that they were the first Aryan priests that approached 
him for the attainment of divine wisdom. In process of 
time, it came to pass that many of the ideas and words of 
this system found a prominent place in some of the Vedic 
songs and Upanishads, and a cycle of Sanskrit literature 
called Tantric or Agamic came into being as adaptaions of 
the mystic lore of the Tamil saints. This event is of in- 
finite importance from the historical standpoint; for it 
served to preserve at least in rough Sanskrit garb frag- 
ments of the traditional system of the Arrivars etc. etc." 

* The Metaphysics of Shiva Siddbanta System, 
pp. 2, 3. 
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Because the rise of the Agapaas was during the period 
of Aranyabas it is not to be thought that all Agamas and 
Tantras were written during the period. The growth of 
the astoundingly voluminous Agamic literature w\3 gradual 
and went on upto very recent times as may be seen from 
the references to later events. Thus quotum speaks of 
the Buddhistic religion and others in — 

( £-8 )• Later the well known event of the impale- 
ment of Jains is mentioned in the about which 

T. A. Gropinatbrao says * “ We find it laid down that on 
the seventh day of the mahotsava of Shiva, the impale- 
ment of the Jains, said to have been carried out at the 
instan.ee of Tirujnaoa Sarnbandhar, ought to be celebrated; 
even now the name of that day’s utsava is given as the 
impalement of the Jains and is celebrated at Madura, the 
historical scene of the occurrence. When an event of this 
description, associated with the life of this Shaiva saint* is 
found mentioned in the K&ran&gama, need we say that 
it must be a work belonging to a time later than the time 
of Tirugnaua Sarnbandhar ? And he is understood to have 
lived in the middle of seventh century A. D. ” Moreover, 
many of Shivagamas enjoiu that the Dravida- Vedas are 
to be recited in temples as part of service there. The 
Devaram hynms composed by Tirujnanasambandhar, 
Appar, and Sundarmurti are the Dravida-Vedas. The 

last two are said to have lived in the seventh and nineth 
centuries of the Christian era respectively. 

So also Basava, the founder of the Lingayat Religion, is 
referred to in the qr&ww in f verses — 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, intrduction 
( section XVI ). 

t faifCTj printed at Deshikendra Press, Latux. 
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gdlq ^ isrs^rt s^t« t t#t 4 3 11 

urar 11 ( XI -73 ), 

So also — ^ tt^r erenow | 

^Tft qssri 5%®r ^ strict 11 (XVII 1 - 70 ). 

Similary RTSRsrg, the great , and ^v^raq, Basava’s 

sister’s son are spoken of in the J SfHRlgs in the following:- 
sb^t crwg^r to ^norqr^ | 

^T^rtR %fcr RRcf: si%ff gft I 
RcRT 11 

qtTOt^ifeai^sr | 

sruRrwqq. 11 etc. etc. 

Thus the Agamas have taken such a long time for their 
growth before they reached their final shape and form. There 
is nothing strange in this. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and the Puranas will be an apt analogy in respect of such 
a long continuous growth into vast literature. The Vedas 
themselves have taken centuries together before they 
attained their final shape and form. The only difference 
is that different Vedic Mantras are ascribed to the author- 
ship of different Rishis, the seers of the Mantras. But 
in the case of the Agamas there could be no such thing, as 
they are believed to have been delivered by Lord Shiva 
Himself to His consort Parvati. But it is a secret to whom 
the conversation of Shiva and Parvati, that makes the 
Agamas or Tantras, was revealed. 

( C ) The contents of the Agamas. 

We shall be brief about the contents of the Agamas. 
The Agamas are divided into four parts or quarters 


l Quoted in page 1. 



called the Padas, foqr, =qqf, qN, and ?rrc. WPlI mentions 
these briefly in bis qMrcssrs ( vide trcq&r ) as follows:*— 
qiqrcciq3®svjr qsraqftft i qqjjrrqwfa- 
RRqrerRiq%q«Jcqrait3$roi*q q?g: ssragfqr: I ^RReRHiV^l 
aqisra^H. i s?q%Bwf Tranf m qra qwqqq: \ 3fwt: <tw- 

!pqi*r|§cqraFn«r qiyrra^m^fa&iqwiq^q tfqq^tifansi^q- 
i%^rq%5r ?rr>R !%sit ft*qrqfqfqqrqq<qfflqq#ra$sq farnnftq awR* l 
eftq>fa*reiqf igifqrqsqqiqRq i%qr<nq*q qqHqqq. i qtfa faqr qrfiww- 
snfaftfq ?rin$in?rc«q qRqiq*q qgvwqRl flitciHivn^p^qf 
=qq! f%sri qlqtsfa *r ftqfcfrra cRaRttiq^q qqnT^q qwqfofa I 
So also the contents have been noted briefly in ftrqqtqtRWT, 
page 420, in the following* — 

3tq iRi%q[q>raqFft: fqtn®^: I 
atqrcq fq^4 qf^qi^ ll 
fqfRiqwRiwra I 

gqjsqqisRRs? ?q¥qi°qiRRiq;q 11 
qraRwrc qqwr ^qqTq teig; | 

3§: qqiR?r^f ^qtFrcrc i%s^; II 
q#jwrc«r §qRRT ?q^ 3 *^ I 
iqi^cj qfaqpfifi qRqi°iq;fRciqt 11 
gqqRr aCrcnqi ^qq'q1%qci.‘ | 
cjxRqsqa: q^ig; #sift stqfo^ 11 
qffqaifcqn^Mt ircqftqfRcRi 1 
qqqtqnf^ qgqt sraqisniS as ft II 
%q[qt| 3 qqivji 351^3#^ I 
gsqjq^^tl^q^mra fll5F: II 
qqqjqr ft?iq«J ftqfqRf q 3fefiqi \ 
qfl^iqfqrftWj ^q g’asw II 
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gw: II 

ijswroftwnt wwwt r ^sqct | 
gqiq£ 3 Q& m\ \\ 
nicigf V ^Rf 5 q^[R wifi r I 
qrafsRrfoqisrTfa W5g*nfts«pr R || 
eajq wqi®Rra^OTfifti*n aqfq i 
■ qq ^33 qi^s af?tawii$ ffo: n 

According to qsts'fi^T * “ Kriya embraces all acts 
from ploughing the ground ( for laying the foundation 
of the temple ) to establishing the idol ( III— 1-6 ). ” 

During the earlier period the Agamas of the three 
main Agamic cults ( Shaiva, Shakta, and Vaishuava ) 
maintain the Supreme Real Being of the Universe that 
corresponds to the Brahman or the Absolute of the 
Upanishads. He isNarayana according to the Vaishnava- 
gamas, Shiva, according to Shaivagamas and Shakti 
according to Sh&ktagamas. The position, in oarly times, 
of Shiva is much in the background when compared 
with that of the Shakti he possessed and tho Shakti 
stands more prominent owing to all cosmic functions 
attributed to her. Lakshmi, the wife of Yishnu, is His 
Shakti and Kali, the wife of Shiva, is His Shakti. 
But shortly later the male gods Yishnu and Shiva, 
become more prominent than their Shaktis who become 
the handmaids of their Lords and there rose different 
sects. 


* Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 133. 
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The main three Agamic Schools ( -Shaiva, Sh&kta. 
and Vaishnava ) maintain three clears or ultimate reali- 
ties, namely, (1) A Supreme Being with the male or 
female aspect predominant. (2) The class of individual 
souls. (3) The objective universe, as. real. These three, 
clears are given different names in the three different 
Schools. Though their attributes and mutual relations, 
do not differ much, the terminology differs in all the 
three Schools. 

All the three Schools are agreed • in opposing and 
demolishing the m&y&vstda or the illusion theory of the : 
Vedanta. Thus says qfcwum— * “ If the world is an 
illusion of the conscious being; the effected world will' 
be a hollow unreality; how can the world, which is- 
established to be really existing by all methods of proofs,' 
be a false transmutation of consciousness ? ” The 
Agamas, therefore, do not regard the world as a false 1 
show. Bh&skarar&ya, the commentator of 
refutes the illusion theory in his commentary on the 
name no. 735, as follows^ — § Really ac-r 

cording to the belief of the Tantrikas, who hold (.the 
doctrine ) that the world is a transmutation of Brahma,, 
the Universe is real; because as there is absolutely no 
difference between Brahma and the world just as ( there 
is no difference ) between a pot and the clay ( of which 
it is made ); the reality of the universe necessarily 
follows from the reality of Brahma. As we accept that 
the difference ( between Brahma and the Universe ) is 
false, we accept all the texts declaring non-difference, 
From the unreality of difference ( the Brahma and the 


* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 13,3. § Ibid. p.' 134* 
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Universe ) it follows that the relation of the supporter 
and supported is false. Hence the Vedanta theory of 
the illusoriness of the world cannot be accepted. ” 

Intense devotion or sincere Bhikti to the deity 
forms another common feature of all the throe Agamic 
Schools. It is expressed in the worship of the images 
of the deities. The images are anthrophomorphic or 
only .symbols or some formal representation of the 
deities which are really formless or all-formed. 

• . The movement of Agamic devotion gave rise 
to. the art of temple-building and the making of images, 
which in India, in south India specially, has reached a 
high order of perfection. It also gave rise to devotional 
lyric poetry full of poetic imagery. So also music, 
singing, dancing and gesticulation developed fast under 
the influence of the Agamas, because all these accompany 
the worship of images in temples, being considered 
different ways of expressing devotion to the deities. 

There was no love lost between the Agamikas and 
Vaidikas and they indulged in strong mutual fault- 
finding and condemnation. The Agamikas considered 
the Vaidikas as Pashus or bond souls and therefore 
unfit for receiving Shivadikshl The Vaidikas in their 
turn reviled the Agamikas as being heterodox. 

Kumarila Bhatt classes them among the atheists as 
we read Amarasimha accordingly classing Devalas, 
who are generally Pashupatas, Pancharatras, and other 
Tantrikas that are addicted to image worship, among 
Shudras.” 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, intro- 
duction, page 7, 
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But the two streams of thought, the Agamic.' and 
the Yedic, gradually gravitated towards each • other; 
After running side by side for a long time they acted 
and reacted on each other and modified each other’s 
practices in religion. The Yedic fire-cult languished 
and decayed and has been replaced by the Agamic 
worship of images in temples and in all houses without 
exception. Almost all Shrauta Karmas have ceased to be 
observed except a few minor ones like the AgniAdh&n&, 
a much simplified Y&japeya, and Somayaga, are per- 
formed here and there by only a few Hindus now. Thu 
Sm&rta karmas also have been almost totally neglected. 
So that judged by the standard of Yedic Karmas the, 
dwijas ( ) are a microspo'pic minority. No real 
Brahmins are to be found if tested by the test of Yedic 
rites. By the profound influence of the Agamas on the' 
Hindus of India the religion that is practised by them 
today is almost entirely Agamic and nothing of Yedic 
religion remains. * “ The living Hindu religion of 
today from Cape Comorin to the remotest corners of 
Tibet is essentially Tantric. Even the few genuine 
Yedic rites that are preserved and are supposed' to be 
derived straight from the Vedas, e. g. the Samdhyi,' 
have been modified by the addition of Tantrik practices. 
Equally profound has been the influence of the Agamas 
on the development of Vedanta Philosophy. Shankara 
was a professed Sh&kta and his Adwaita exposition of 
the Vedanta,' though overtly independent of the Sh&kta' 
Agamas, is influenced by Tantrik theories and his 
discipline by Tantrik practices. * 

* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, page 130.. 
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The living Hindu faith of today is seen in the 
image worship; and all the rituals and religious praotioes 
are embodied in the methods and forms of the image 
worship. The Bhakti or devotion of the people is the 
reverence to the deity expressed by tho worship of 
images. Different Hindu sects and subjects of different 
faiths have adopted different symbols and images, an- 
throphomorphic or otherwise, of tho deities they 
worship. Shivalinga, as the symbol or emblem of Shiva, 
is universally the object of worship of the Shaivas. It is 
to be seen now what the meaning of Shivalinga is. 

Before beginning the next section we may sum up 
the discussion as follows: — 

(1) That the antiquity of the Agamas goes back 

to the period of the Aranyakas, based on the 
earliest references to the Agamic literature in the Maitri 
Upanishad viz. (1) 5Ti*£f§t$r * stRiicr Wtufai: 3 ^3, 
which may be translated as — the deluded peoplo do not 
understand ( the real nature ) of what is called another 
Yedic lore. (2) I 3Tcii 

fuwr | (3) w«w*i*r I *nSHi[«*r<Whi. So also the 

reference contained in the tfrar, namely, 

shows the existence of Agamic literature in the time 
that the tfter was written. 

(2) That the is the first Agamic Upa- 

nishad that teaches the Agamic principles and doctrines 
of theistic 'USSR . [ It cannot be said that the Agamas 
themselvs are based on and rise after the came to 

be written; because very long time must have elapsed for 
the rise and development of the Agamas that they 
might claim equality with the Yedas by the time the 



Maitri Upanisbad came to be written. And by tbe 
modest calculation of time backwards tbe time of 
Aranyakas seems to be tbe time when tbe Agamas rose ]. 

(3) That tbe %rr bas been based on tbe Agamas, as 
its teachings are quite in consonance with those of the 
■Agamas; and that the tfrar is on the whole opposed to 
the Yedas and Upanishads. 

(4) That the Agamic literature claimed equality 
with the Yedas and equal authority as that of the Yedas, 
is indicated by the words of the Maitri Upanishad. 

(5) That later the authority of the Agamas as much 

as that of the Vedas came to be adimtted, as evidenced 
by Harita’s statement, viz. srrasr fgiw =*. 

(6) That the Agamas have been based on the pre- 
Aryan Dravidian culture and not on the Yedas, on 
account of the fundamental differences in the teachings 
of the Yedas and the Agamas. 

(7) That that Yadas and Agamas acted and reacted 
on each other so that their teachings were modified to 
the effect that they seemed to teach the same thing. 
Attempts, therefore, were made later to reconcile the 
differences between them and to establish the unity of 
thought. 

(8) That the religion of the present day Hindus has 
long since been wholly Agamic. 

( VIII ) The meaning of Shivaiinga. 

There is much misunderstanding regarding Shiva- 
iinga or the symbol that represents Shiva. It is generally 
considered to be the phallus of Shiva by almost all 
scholars of religion and religious philosophy. This 
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deep-rooted prejudice has long since persisted; and the 
idea of the Linga being the phallus of Shiva is based 
on the following different considerations: — 

• - (1) There was phallic worship among the primitive 
peoples and the Dravidians could not be an exception to 
it. (2) The misinterpretation of the compound 
occurring twice in the Rigweda. (B) The meaning 
of Linga as phallus given in lexicons. (4) The shape 
in general resembles phallus ( erect membrum virile ). 
(5) Yarious verses of the Sh&kta Tantras about sex 
worship. 

We have to consider how far the interpretation of 
Shivalinga as phallus is reasonable. We shall first 
examine the data, on which the interpretation is based, 
and then give the explanation of the symbol. 

.The data, on which the interpretation is based, 
are at first sight so plausible. But on deeper considera- 
tion of the matter they will be seen to be quite wrong, 
though mischievously capable of misleading readers. 
It seems that Linga is taken prima facie to be phallus 
on account of the phallic worship of some of the primi- 
tive peoples and then arguments are brought forward 
to' support the assumption without adequate considera- 
tion being given to the symbol, which is only the 
amorphous representation or emblem of Shiva, the 
theistic of the Shaivas distinct from the Absolute 
of the Upanishads. 

That there was phallic worship among primitive 
peoples has been well established, t “ The attention 
of the reader may here be drawn to a little book, entitled 

t Elements of Hindu Iconography, page 70 of vol.II 
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“Primitive symbolism as illustrated in phallic worship 
by Hodder M. Westrop, published by messrs. Geo. Red- 
way in London. In this, the author has collected in- 
formation about the existence in the past and present, 
of phallic worship in several countries — Greece, Egypt, 
Rome, Assyria, ancient America, etc. Linga worship 
or worship of Priapus, or fascinum, or Pripe-gala con- 
tinued to exist, according to Boudin, till the 12th 
century A. D. in Germany, Slovakia, and Prance. In 
Prance a document “Sacerdotal Judgements oq crimes” 
of tbo 8th century A. D. is said to contain the follow- 
ing: — If any one performs enchantments before the 
fascinum, let him do penance on bread and water 
during three lents. ” * “ The worship of Linga is not 

co nfin ed to India alone. In ancient times it was 
prevailing in Asia and Europe, as also in Egypt. It 
was the Priapus of the Romans, and the phallic emblem 
of the Greeks. The Egyptians, Romans and the Greeks 
had temples dedicated t o Priapus un der the same form 
as that of the Lingam. The Israelites worshipped the 
same figure and erected statues to it. Scripture ( I 
Kings XY ) informs us that Asa, son of Rehaboam 
prevented his mother Malachah from sacrificing to 
Priapus whose image he broke. The Jews caused 
themselves to be initiated into the mysteries(Belphegor), 
a divinity like the Jangam when the Moabites and 
Midianites worshipped on Mount Phegot, and which 
worship in all appearance, they received from the 
Egyptians. "When Judah did evil in the sight of the 

* The Madras Christian College Magazine, July 
1929, page 145. 

2-39 
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Lord, and built them high places, and images and 
groves on every high hill, and under every tree, the 
object was Baal and the pillar, the Lingam was the 
symbol. It was on his altar, that they burned incence 
and sacrificed into the calf on the fifteenth day of the 
month, the sacred monthly period, the amavasya of the 
Hindus; the calf of Israel was the bull Nandi, the Apis 
of the Egyptian Osiris. According to colonel Tod the 
Lingam is identical with the Arabic Lat or Alhat. The 
worship reached France, doubtless with the Romans 
and the figure of Lingam is still to be seon on the lintel 
which surrounds the circus as Nimes as well as on front 
of some of the Churches, particularly on that of the 
Cathedral of Toulouse and on some Churches at Bour- 
deaux. Plutarch says that the Egyptian Cod Osiris 
was found every where with Priapus exposed. 

Linga worship was conducted in Phoenicia ( Canon 
of Scripture ) in the worse aspect. According to Lucian 
(De Syris Des) after the return of Bachus, he placed the 
colossal phalli each 300 fathoms. In the great Bachi 
pomp celebrated by Ptolamy of Alexandria we read 
( Ayjenius, Lib. Y ) of a golden Phallus 129 cubits high. 
There can be no doubt that the God Baal, whose 
votaries the Hebrews frequently became, is identical with 
the Lingam, and the god Chium in Amos V is Shiva, 
whose name the races dwelling along the valley of the 
Indus pronounce Chivin and Shiva. Yet there is nothing 
to show which race brought the Lingam worship to 
India and when. It seems to have been introduced 
about the beginning of the Christian era from the basin 
of the lower Indus through Rajputana> and to have 
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displaced the Nature worship of the Vedas. ( Balfour’s 
Cyclopaedia of India p. 716, 717 ). ” 

Linga worship having been proved to be pre-Vedic 
and prevalent during the times of the Mahabharata, the 
conclusion that it was brought to India about the 
beginning of the Christian era is wrong; and it seems ' 
to be a fact that Linga worship, perverted into phallic 
worship, was borrowed and taken from India to other 
countries. 

But it is difficult to understand what it has to do 
with the Shivalingam. The phallic worship of some 
primitive peoples has no connection with the Dravidian 
worship of Shivalingam when detached and impartial 
consideration is given to the form of Shivalingam 
and the philosophical idea on which the form is based. 
Because some primitive peoples worshipped phallus it 
does not necessarily follow that the Dravidians also 
must have worshipped the same. The root cause of 
this deep prejudice and misunderstanding lies in the 
idea and the gratuitous assumption that the Dravidians, 
at the time of the Aryan invasion of India, were merely 
a primitive people with having no civilization of their 
own. It was imported, it is thought, by the Aryans 
and spread over India. This basic wrong idea has been 
mainly responsible for the misunderstanding in respect 
of the Linga being phallus as in other respects. The 
contemptuous epithets of abuse bestowed by the Aryans 
on the Dravidians ( as noted above ) has given rise to 
this wrong idea. But the high form of civilization of the 
Dravidians, as established in a previous section will, it 
is hoped, disabuse readers of this wrong idea, as it ought 
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to. The Dravidians had no such debased idea of Linga 
as being equivalent to phallus. They had a much deeper 
insight into the nature of the Almighty as the creator, 
protector and destroyer of the Universe. They had 
already formulated their notions about the Godhead as 
being, self-subsistent, omniscient, and benevolent, 
possessed of greatness and wcndrous power or 5ri%. 
Is it in any way possible that they should identify such 
Beim? with phallus ? Can it be expected that they 
should attribute such powers of Divinity and greatness 
to phallus ? It seems obviously impossible that they 
should do so. On the contrary they could well find an 
emblem of their Godhead who was the creator and 
sustainer of the univese. The universe, they must 
have thought, was after the creator and the image of 
the God was reflected in the spherical universe and 
was represented by it. To all outward appearance the 
universe is a hemi- spherical thing bounded by the 
circular horizen and placed on something. This idea 
has been later expressed by the Puranas that the world- 
globe is balanced on the hood of Adishesha, the king 
of the snake-world. And the Linga with circular basis 
and the semi-spherical top placed on the circular basis 
represents the universe, the child and image of God. 
This was the idea of the Dravidians about their God- 
head; and it has been philosophically explained in later 
religious literature, as will be noted presently. 

Then how is the phallic worship of other primitive 
peoples to be accounted for ? What was its origin ? 
It seems to be as follows:— The Dravidians were the 
most ancient people of all other peoples of the world. 
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They were ahead of all others in developing human 
civilization. The finds of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
have revolulionized the idea of the movement of civili- 
zation from place to place. The idea heretofore was 
that civilization moved from West to East with the 
migration of the Mediterranean race in that direction. 
But it has been established that the reverse is the case. 
The civilization moved from East to West with the 
intercourse of peoples of East and West. The Western 
people must have borrowed the idea of the worship of 
the Godhead from the Eastern people. But the emblem 
or symbol of God was misunderstood and wrong con- 
struction was put upon it by the Westerners, who 
having misunderstood the language misunderstood 
the significance of the emblem. That was how the 
Linga was taken to be phallus and the phallus came to 
be worshipped by them. It was in this way that ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans borrowed the Linga 
worship from the ancient civilized Dravidians; but in 
their pitiable ignorance construed it as the phallic 
emblem. The Dravidians are not responsible for the 
idiotic mistake committed by the imitators and they 
can not be charged with the debased idea. Hence the 
blasphemous idea of the Shivalingam being the phallus 
of Shiva is unfounded. We request readers to under- 
stand our acceptance of this item of Tantrikism in the 
light of these remarks. 

(2) A proof of phallic worship is sought from the 
word “ ” occurring twice in the Bigweda. The 

interpretation of the word as “ those whose G-od was 
phallus ” also seems to be due to the obsession that 
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there was phallic worship existing before. However 
opinion is not only divided about this interpretation 
but goes against it on the whole. The foremost evidence 
against such interpretation is that of the author of 
ra^R, who says that means sptuWt:; and his is 

the most authoritative interpretation, as it must be, he 
being the earliest interpreter and nearest to theKigwada 
in time. His was the higher criticism of the Yedas 
though his critical movement was not continued later. 
Yaska, the philologist interprets Yedic words, that had 
by his time become well nigh obscure in sense for 
ordinary people, in accordance with the material then 
existing and coming down by tradition, lurarra, the 
commentator of RP, explains the word as fSisra s-wnfft: 

^loJTT'cT 3?RFcT | urawrara also interprets it 
as sKfcfrr fra. In spite of this reasonable and 

rational interpretation Prof. Macdonell takes the opposite 
view and categorically asserts that phallic cult was in 
existence in the Yedic period and says * “ A symbol 
must have been used at a later period, in the phallic 
worship which was known by the occurrence in two 
passages of the word ( those who have a phallus 

for their deity ). Such worship was, however, repu- 
gnant to the religious ideas of the Eigweda; for Indra 
is besought not to let the approach the sacrifice 

( YII-21-5 ) and he is said to have slain the usmrar: 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort. 
(X-99-3). In the post- Yedic period, the Phallus or 
Linga became symbolical of Shiva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the present 


* Yedic Mythology, page 155. 



day. ” Muir on the contrary rightly thinks otherwise. 
'He does not take the interpretation of jW, and 
at the face value but proceeds to examine it 
critically. While examining the word occurring in 
VII-21-5 he says * “ The same word occurs in X-99-3. 
If this word is correctly rendered as above, the demons 
in question may have some affinity with the G-andhar- 
was, who are represented as objects of apprehension in 
A. Y. IV-37, in consequence of their propensity for 
women, whom though themselves hairy like dogs and 
monkeys, they attempted to seduce by assuming 
agreeable forms (V.V-12). The author of the hymn 
accordingly wishes that they may be emasculated (V-7). 
Prof. Aufrecht also thinks that the word fosrtei: being a 
Bahuvrihi compound must mean lascivious. ” After 
an elaborate process of arguments he concludes 
* “ However interesting it would be to find a proof of 
the existence of phallic worship among the aboriginal 
tribes contemporary with the Yedic Eishis it must be 
confessed that the word ( r$r«r^r: ) does not supply the 
evidence. ” Dr. Bhandarkar, however, does not agree 
with this rational and impartial analysis of the question 
and says \ “ Here evidently those whose god was 
Shisna or phallus, are meant as the enemies of the 
Vedic Aryas, who disturbed their Vedic rites. Notwith- 
standing all that is said about the matter my own 
belief is that the persons here referred to were really 
some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who 
worshipped the phallus. ” But it is a statement of his 

* Muirs Sanskrit texts, IY, p. 409. t Yaishmavism 
and Shaivism, p. 163. 
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own belief and one is not bound to aocept it without 
sounder and better evidence. The word refers to 

the immorality of the Yedic. times and illicit love 
intrigues. There is nothing strange if there were love 
intrigues, notwithstandig that the average woman was 
chaste and a loving husband and wife are compared to 
the chakrav&ka bird and its mate, birds well known for 
being referred to in later literature as emblems of 
love and constancy. References to libertinism are 
found in various hymns. Thus evil-disposed wives, 
hostile to their husbands, for whom a special hell was 
created by the gods ( R. Y. IY-5-5 ), wore unfaithful to 
their spouses. They seem to have received lovers in 
their houses. There is a whole hymn (A. V. IV-5), 
by means of which the paramour of an amourous 
lady sought to lull all the folk of the bouse 
to sleep, charm the dogs into silence and prayed 
to Indra to help him to escape free from 
death and harm during his visit to his inamorata. 
Giddy girls, not well looked after by their brothers, 
went astray ( R. Y. I ^ — 5-5 ), fondly went to the 
illicit unions and were abandoned (R.Y.II 29-1); and one 
such castaway, the son of an unwedded damsel, Agru, 
was thrown into an anthill, but was saved by Indra 
and became a Rishi. Some women sought men, “ mount- 
ing their cars to gather riches ” ( R. V. 1-124-7) and 
“ went about displaying themselves with glittering 
ornaments like the heavens with stars ” (R. Y. 1-87-1 ). 
Brahmin women were not regarded sacrosanct but 
could be restored to their husbands after being seduced 

( R. V. X-109-6 ). Curses are levelled against people 
who shut up ” within their houses a Brahmin’s wife 
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(A. V. V-17-11), thereby proving that this was not 
uncommon. All this shows that refers to love- 

intrigues of beaux and belles who sought to satisfy their 
passion by means fair or foul. 

One thing is remar kble that there are only two hymns m 
which the word ftrsr^TT: occurs. If it were the phallic worship 
of the non-Aryans the Aryans, who took every occasion 
to condemn their enemies, would not-have failed to speak 
of their phallic worship as many times and in as CSatty 
ways as possible and condemn them for th'e debased' form 
of worship in all p >ssible ways. Barring these two dece- 
ptive and misleading references there is no mention of 
phallic worship any where else in Vedic, Br&hmanic and 
Upauisbadic literature. Hence cannot be a proof of 

phallic worship. 

(3) That phallus is one of the meanings of iSfrr is 
known from lexicons. But this is not the primary and 
prominent meaning of Linga but merely secondary and is 
a later growth. In the synonyms given of the male 

genital organ are — W I 

fq'Ji: fire* n 

It is only in the JTFrrWt that f&u is given as a' synonym of 
( f&T ) I in his 3|fa*T«RcSflTT55i does not 

give t%t as a synonym of T%£T in— vrefr | 

tSrsr: ^ 3^ SifsifcTOfi ll 

( 11-359 ). 

Even in the verse— ■s'red'r fiSW w ^ I 

Iran* sftrefr rata rat* a 

( V-86 ). 

The meaning of t&*t is or fs 1° °f 

srara $hb* is only an alternative sense of I®* — f&i 3%% 

2-40 
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{%?? || All this shows that phallus is only a 

secondary and not the primary sense of The primary 
sense of the word is “ a sign or mark. ” And it is in this 
sense that it is more generally used. It is used in the 
sense of “ middle term ” by logicians, as gives. In 
, course of time the word began to convey other meanings 
as well and among them is that of male generative organ 
by the common law of degeneration of words, which is not 
peculiar to Sanskrit only. Generally decorum requires 
that words indecent and obscene should not be uttered by 
refined men while expressing such objects as do uot admit 
of open mention. Thus toilet is a decorous way of express- 
ing of what is otherwise expressed in indecent words. 
Genital organ is one such; and phallus as the prominent 
mark of masculinity came to be expressed in decorous 
language by the word f&>t and not because it was the 
primary sense of l«’T. In Upanishads it is invariably used in 
the sense of a mark, a symbol etc. M e. g. in the following:- 

(a) gw wrtrsf&T gsj i ( 53 -VI -7 ). 

(b) 1 ^ 1 ( VI-9 ). 

(c) father | ( fr. Vl-io ). 

(d) gw: (If. VI-30). 

(e) Aw 1 (u. VI-31 ). etc. etc. 

• These instances are sufficient, though many more can 
be given, to show that in philosophical literature the word 
is. used in the sense of a mark or symbol and in no other. 
It is passing strange that it should all at once mean phallus 
in ftren&t and not merely a symbol or emblem of Shiva. 
We, therefore, conclude that the lexicographic secondary 
sense of I55>T in as the male organ is due merely to 

the preconceived prejudice of phallic worship of some 
peoples in ancient times. 
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(4) That the shape of Linga resembles an erect 

membrum virile is also a mistaken notion. In small-sized 
Shivaliugas the top is always seini-spherical. But in big 
Lingas the top is generally elongated, as the proportionately 
magnified top does not look well. In many cases the 
proportionately magnified top is retained. But in more 
cases the elongated top is adopted to impart goodly shape 
and appearance to a The top is, therefore, pro- 

portionately elongated and not magnified. The peculiar 
shape of the Linga at Grudimallan, Kalattur,and Kudumiya- 
mlai had led ( rather misled ) Mr. T. A. Gopinatbrao to 
believe and conclude that the Linga is only the phallus. 
He says * “ The Linga itself is composed of two parts, 
the nut and the shaft of the membrum virile, each of them 
shaped exactly like the original model, in a state of erection. 
On plate II are given the front, and the back views of the 
Linga, a reference to which will enable the reader to form 
an excellent idea of the exactitude with which the sculptor 
has modelled this Linga in imitation of the human phallus.” 
This also is merely prejudice and the result of the obsession 
of the idea of phallic worship, when it is seen that in- 
numerable Shivalingas everywhere else in the land are 
all of a common shape having not even the slightest re- 
semblance to the phallus answering the description of the 
the Lingas of the places. The three exceptions iu those 
places need not prejudice and lead to the idea that all 
Lingas are phallic in shape. They should not be seriously 
taken and affect the inner meaning and the basic idea of 
the Shi valin ga. 

( 5 ) Lastly the various verses of the Tantras about 
sex worship and sexual interpretation of the form of 


* Hindu Iconography, vol. II page 58. 
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Linga are simply due to the degenerate Sb&ktas, who fail- 
ing- to understand the significance of and of the 

Sh&kta faith and ritual, fell a victim to degenerate practices. 
A few verses may be noted as follows: — t 

( 1 ) strftT- f&TFT: 'it: T%^‘- i 

( 2 ) *?r wiw suransft | 

wr gtwii sm^laf^ra*i: || 

( 3 ) srrra ^ I etc. etc. 

The advocates of the worship of Shakti, residing in 
Kula or perineum, misunderstood the meaning of Kundalini 
or the universal power lying in a static condition with 
downward face (ei^ig^f) and cooped up there. The 
power is to be roused and put into a dynamic condition 
gradually to be raised ( g;4pft ) by stages to union with 
the Universal consciousness ( srtcflfarei )• The inability of 
the followers, 4teis or 3T*?Ts as they are called, to understand 
the meaning and significance of the Sb&kta rituals led to 
the debased and perverted forms of Shakti worship. They 
gave free rein to sexual instincts, quite an inexorable 
physical demand, and consequent sexual excesses. * “ No 
where have the sexual emotions been more deliberately 
exploited iu the name of religion, no where have the 
animal instincts and dark imaginings of early man been 
given greater scope. * Their literature also embodies in 
many cases these wrong and perverted notions of Sh&kta 
ritualg and ceremonies with the result that they brought; 
hellish odium not upon themselves but upon all other Sh&ktas 
apd Sh&ivas, the two Schools being so allied. Their 

t Ibid pp. 61. * The Shaktas of Bengal ( Heritage of 
India series ) page 5; 
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literature was a kind of veiled ( as noted above ). 

It is thus that the Philosophical terms, some of them at 
least, came to be misunderstood, e. g. usjjt is not cohabita- 
tion as it is ordinarily understood and as understood by the 
Kaulas, but means cooperation or concerted action of Shiva 
and Shakti, the and his power. The verses, quoted 
above and similar ones, are not to be taken literally and 
should not lead readers to the prejudiced idea of Linga 
being phallus, just as used so many times by 
should not be understood as “ female genital organ ” but 
merely as the source or prima causa of the universe. 

That Linga is not phallus was first pointed out by 
Swami Yivekananda who maintained § “The worship of 
Shivalinga originated from the famous Lingam in the 
Atharva Veda Sanhita sung in praise of the 

the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is found 
of the beginningless and endless starabha or Skambha 
and it is shown that the said Skambha is put in place of 
the eternal Brahman. As, afterwards, the sacrificial fire, 
the smoke, ashes and flames, the Soma plant, the ox used 
to carry it on its back, the word for the Vedic sacrifice 
gave place to Shiva’s body, his yellow matter hair, his 
blue throat, and the bull, the Yupa-stambha gave place to 
the Shivalingam and was raised to high Devahood of Shree 
Shankar. In A. V. the sacrificial cows are praised with 
the attributes of the Brahman. In the Linga Purana, the 
same hymn is expanded in the form of stories meant to 
establish the glory of the great and superiority of 

Mahadeva. Later on be says that the explanation of 
Shivalingam as Phallic emblem began in India in her 


q § Siddhanta Dipika, X-21. 
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most thoughtless and degraded times. ” So also it is said 
* “ There is nothing like the phallic orgies of antiquity; 
it is all mystical and spiritual. The Linga is twofold, 
external and internal. The ignorant who needs a sign, 
worship Shiva as a “ mark ” or “ type — which is the 
proper meaning of the word “Linga* — of wood or stone; but 
the wise look upon this outward emblem as nothing but, 
and contemplate in their minds, the invisible, inscrutable 
type, which is Shiva Himself. Whatever may have been 
the origin of this form of worship in India, the notion 
upon which it is founded, according to the impure notions 
of European writers, are not to be traced in even the 
Shiva Puranas.” f Similarly “ Much harm has been done 
to many of the Shaiva Schools of thought by well-known 
European writers, in whose minds the idea of Lingam is, 
somehow or other, so closely associated with the phallus 
that they cannot but see some hidden trace of phallic 
obscenity even in the highest philosophical interpretation 
of Lingam by some of the masterly wrters of this school.” 

What then is the Linga ? What is the meaning of the 
symbol ? It is the amorphous representation of Shiva and 
the least anthrophomorphic, as maintained by Dr. A. K. 
Kumar-swami who # says “ The Lingam is not properly 
an instance of sex symbolism; it is probably not of phallic 
origin but derived from the stupa, and is now regarded as 
the highest emblem of Shiva, because the least anthro- 
phomorphic. True sex-symbolism in Indian art or literature 

} H. H. Wilson on the Puranas, page 72. f Shakti 
or Divine Power, p. 214. 

* Amis of Indian Art, Campden, 1908. 
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assumes two rnaiu forms: The conceptiou of the relation 
of the soul to God expressed in terms of the passionate 
adoration of a woman for her lover; and the representation 
of the energic power ( shakti ) of a divinity as a feminine 
divinity. ” 

^ Shiva Para-Brahman is the highest Divine Principle in 
intimate union with Divine Power, the qtrarfa. The only 
positive qualities of this Divine Principle are , and 

He has i. e. He is conscious of Himself. 

His self -consciousness or sntufqjra' is philosophically ex- 
pressed as “ srfttr, st$r§r, ^iw. ” He is the cosmic but 
is or has no particular form and has no distinguishing 

mark, as said by =q ercq ” He is therefore 

inconceivable 3- LO ), The inconceiva- 

ble form is expressed by T^ftri^PsrTqTot as — 

aqqrdiciWn | 

n^rsffFi^qnTviwrRni^^q^ resraq. a 
^s^itqrstsemqrqqqsrtqqi* i 
sfcj sin srra n 

qi ^ qqraqn || 

That God cannot be known by the. mind or the phy- 
sical senses is the verdict of all sages. It is in this sense 
that Herbert Spencer, than whom there are few greater 
names in European Philosophy, speaks of God as the 
** unknown and unknowable ” What he means is that 
Deity per se is “unknown and unknowable. ” Commenting 
on the meaning of these terms, says that faithful discipel 
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o£ Herbert Spencer, John Fisk, in his “ Cosmic Philosophy 
that J '* Deity is unknowable just in so far as it is not 
manifested to consciousness through phenomenal world 
knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested: unknowable 
just in so far as infinite and absolute — knowable in the 
order of its phenomenal manifestations; knowable in a sym- 
bolic way as the power which is disclosed in every throb 
of the mighty rhythmic life of the universe; knowable as 
eternal source of moral law, which is implicated with each 
action of our moral lives and in obedience to which lies our 
only guarantee of the happiness etc. etc. ” Shiva is thus 
inconceivable. Not being conceivable He cannot be worship- 
ped. Yet a religious mind hankering after eternal happiness 
cannot be satisfied without worship and cannot do without 
worship. He, therefore, requires some representation or 
some symbol of Godj for without some concrete symbol of 
God, God would be to him a formless abstraction deviod of 
meaning;. And it is inevitable that this should be so, for to 
the ordinary mind an idea of God that disregards symbols 
and ceremonies cannot but be unintelligible It is there- 
fore to satisfy the spiritual hunger and thirst of those, 
who are babes and sucklings and who cannot digest abstract 
ideas of God, that temples are built and images, represent- 
ing God iu his different powers and attributes, are con- 
secrated. Whatever may be said against images in temples 
and against rituals and ceremonies, no one can gainsay 
the fact that they are indispensable at a certain stage of 
the spiritual evolution of man. Macaulay poiuts out this 
necessity in his essay on Milton. He says “ Logicians may 
reason about abstractions. But the great mass of men 


\ S. D. XII 202. 
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must have images. The strong tendency of the multitude 
in all ages to idolatry can be explained on no other pri- 
nciple. Reformers have often made a stand against these 
feelings, but never with more than partial success. They* 
who have demolished the images in Cathedrals, have not 
always been able to demolish those which were enshrined 
in their minds. ” Hence the symbol of Shiva was found 
out. For Rrrarc Shiva, who is aujd or formless in his ' 
condition, is ^3 or srar* in his manifest condition, mani- 
fest in the form of the Universe. He assumes eight- 
fold forms and is, therefore, called , ether, air, fire 
etc. i. e. the whole universe is his form, which, as re- 
marked above, is to all outward appearance a hemi- 
sphere placed on something; and this the Linga repre- 
sents. Shiva is both and a?# as said by 
“5^ 3$ *?. ’’ The Linga, the amorphous 

symbol of Shiva, represents the form of Shiva. The 
Linga, thus, signifies what is 3T$*r or Shiva that has .ho 
special form or mark. The round basis with the round 
semi-spherical top placed on it admirably answers th’is 
description of the idea of 

Such is the explanation of the Linga as snfeFf or 
phenomenal manifestation. But there is another side 
of the explanation of the Linga as raraqrsi*?* is 

the cosmic gw having 3TRerftq£. He first vibrates in his 

towards creation. The vibration is *rr3, the first 
expression as ars or name. From this *n$ proceeds ttj, 
(dot), i.e. the form. These two qw and or ^ and frj, 
are what is known so well as or The $$ is 
the disc-like tfis and ^ is the line supervening the ate. 
The line stands on the % like a cylinder with a rounded 



From another point of view also the symbol of 
Linga is well explained. faf«n**rcbas no particular 
form but is all-formed. He is, therefore, called ftwr 
( ). He is the creator of the 

Universe and assumes all forms in the Universe. ( 

%, V-13 ). He, the one God, is hidden in 
all creatures'. He pervades all and forms the inner soul 
of all. He is said to have a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes, and a thousand feet. He has hands and feet in 
all directions; He has eyes, heads, and faces on all 
sides, as is said in (gwj^Rand) in— III— 13, 

14, 15:— swawwiW'iRt ' 

gfo: qjfoqi? ll 

dra: gRmiw slmfwsi rafft n 

The semi-spherical top supervening the round ■ 
basis admirably represents this discription of the cosmic 
Purusha, with whom Shiva was identified by His 
devotees. The round top on the round basis really con- 
sists of thousands of heads, each of the size of a point. 
The sides of the cylindrical figure represents equally truly 
thousands of eyes, heads and faces in all directions. 
The semi-spherical top, resembling the visible horizen, 
is truly symbolical of the universe that surrounds the 
earth on all sides. Though the symbol has no eyes and 
feet, and eyes and ears, it has thousands of hands and 
feet, heads, eyes and ears, in all directions, just as a ✓ 
circle has no face all round but it has faces in all 
directions at every point of the cricumference. Thus 
the Linga is the closest possible representation of such 
a formless or all-formed God i%f. This explanation is 
borne out by several passages in the Linga Purana, e. g. 
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arrae: m ?cpi: i«sn fofafa 1| 

( The Supreme Being who has no characteristic marks 
is the source of characteristic marks. Imperceptibility 
is spoken of as the mark ( of Shiva ). The Linga (Shiva- 
Linga ) is remembered as pertaining to Shiva ). So also.- 
a?r«nr *t»icrr few i ( the image ( form ) of the 

world created itself from the indistinguishable ( arfeu ). 
If the words f&r and arf&t are properly understood there 
can be no shadow of doubt that fS’T does not mean 
phallus but merely a mark or symbol. If the word f&r is 
taken as meaning phallus the passages become meaning- 
less. 

All classes of things in the universe must have 
different shapes and forms. The class of beings called 
the Gfods must have different shapes and forms, though 
nobody knows what those shapes and forms are. And 
much more so must have the Highest Being. It is 
only the fancy of the human beings that has endowed 
Gods with anthrophomorphic forms. But there is no 
proof of that. And the presumption is that Gods have 
shapes and forms different from those of human beings 
just as human beings have shapes and forms different 
from those of other animals, worms, insects etc. Thus 
if Linga is the phallus of Shiva, he must have a human 
form; but it is a gratuitous assumption and a mere fancy 
without any proof, simply because some men have 
imagined Gods to be after themselves. Moreover even 
if Linga is phallus why should it be the Linga of Shiva 
only ? Did Shiva alone have phallus and no other 
Gods? It is certainly unimaginable. And why should 
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phallus of Shiva alone be the object of worship and of 
no other God? No satisfactory explanation can be 
given to this question. It is, therefore, clear that Linga 
is not phallus but only a mark. It is only deep-rooted 
prejudice that has misled readers from the innor mean- 
ing of Shivalinga.. It was in the thoughtess and 
degraded days of India, as Swami Vivekananda has 
remarked, that Shivalinga was taken to bo a phallic 
emblem» the days when internal quarrels between the 
different sects were rampant and were waged with 
implacable hatred. The story of Linga being sundered 
by a curse does not at all account for the origin of the 
Linga but merely a supposed and fanciful tale as it 
was a general practice in antiquity to invent fictitious 
tales for the purpose of explaining names of which the 
origin was lost in obscurity. The thick mist of ages 
began at first to dim the true significance of symbol, 
till in the long distance of time the significance 
was so entirely lost, that people at a comparatively 
later stage began to tax their brains and ingeunity to 
unravel the mysteries. Many of the indecent practices 
of Soma, Kapalika Bhairava, and Sliakta sects ( Vain a 
and others ) began to appear in their religion and 
Tantras came to be written. The Vaishnavas began to 
hate Shaivas and vice versa and condemned each other 
in all possible ways. During the days of such mutual 

vilification that Linga came to be taken as a phallic 
emblem. But the real meaning is different as is 3hown 
above. 

( IV ) Ishtalinga and image worship. 

Shivalinga, the amorphous representation of Shiva, 
is the image of Shiya based on the inner meaning as 
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explained already. The Linga worn on the body, techni- 
cally called is the miniature of worship- 

ped in temples. It is made of light grey slate stone- 
obtained from Parvatagiri in the North A.roct. To be 
kept intact all through the wearer’s life, it is coated 
all over with fine durable thick black paste of cow 
dung ashes mixed with some suitable oil. Sometimes 

it is made of ashes mixed with clarified butter. The 
coating is called or covering. The question arises 
whether the Ishtalinga is as much an image as a wst- 
fan and its worship is as much image worship as that 
of a The suspicion of the worship of isrsn 

being image worship is likely to be supported by the 
worship by Lingayatas of images at home of particular 
family deities, which vary according to local customs 
and prevalence of local deities, male or fi, male, more 
generally male deities. The answer to the question, 
whether isr«»r is an image and its worship is image 
worship, is an embhatic no. ?sts*t is not image or aufa of 
Shiva and worship is not atflsiTRsn. It is Shiva himself 
and its worship is stisrffeKrar. We have already noted 
the difference between vra'i^Twr^^rr and anistriRsn in our 
notes on the texts ( see pp. 20-27 ). There it is stated 
that ^.mrasu is not the of the sffas of 

but is the of the the or swan 

worn or borne in the heart, i. e. residing in the heart. 
The of the devotee is the wr of 7<m. The 
or the Linga in its gross form is himself; 
and thesiTS^, who is the microcosm of the macrocosmic 
soul, is brought face to face with 7?%*?, the by 

In the suf$me?r, on the other hand, the 
is not face to face with the or the devotee. 
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It is merely the representative or image of tho^ar that 
is worshipped. In the scheme of sst 5 ?® philosophy of 
the Lingayat religion, the Linga ( sgum ) and sr ( the 
devotee of a human being ) are only the twofold mani- 
festations of the fagnw, in his sportive activity 

called s'ti^r'ite^rar, as is said in 3T3*J*ni?r — 

fgqrqqec. I 

lan^agqreir ^wrwagqra**!. || 
sqreRi q qR: fhq: l 

3?q=Egaic«^ I%4cT: gsuwalaqr II 

This is the shir form and is the form 
of quhq. Similarly q*rerfa becomes twofold, q^r associ- 
ated with f&*r and *ri% associated with ebr or the 
individual soul. In this way ®R with is the small- 
est possible model or the very abridged form of Shiva 
and his Shakti. The S'Ueqr is, therefore, 
because the Linga and Anga are one and the same ( see 
notes p. 24 ). Linga is threefold (1) wr'S*T or Linga the 
ideal corresponding to ( wjusm?* ) of the devotee (2) 
siouSn or Linga the vital or mental corresponding to 
(^qqn'fr) of the devotee (3) or Linga the gross or 
physical corresponding to ) of the devotee. 

is connected with the st oirSn and the *»raf»*r. The devotee 
starts with the sqrssrr of and reaches by stages the 
aiufiSw and the qrafan with the idea of his being a part 
and parcel of qu%q through all the stages, though 
cooped up in the human form. therefore, not 

being an image but only a modification of Shiva, is 
Shiva Himself. Hence it is not an image or saifi and 
its worship is not sgr^rtrcsr or image worship. 
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8uch a kind of 3 '-h?rt or mode of worship is called 
based on the of the T^rcws or the Divine 
Shaiva scriptures. This corresponds to the remaining 
three modes of worship based on the remaining three 
<rr<us of the Agamas, the the and the 

They are respectively called the the ScgsiRFT, and 

the 

the or the path of servant following the 

master, is the discipline of the It consists in the 

search of the lord in the objective schr and has for its 
object the disposition of the ancillaries connected with 
his worship under the’form of a material veto, the sing- 
ing of his glories ever and anon and the extention of 
( honour and hospitality) to his genuine servants. 
The scjswn or the path of son serving the will of his 
father takes a higher step of worshipping the Lord 
under a mental formed in the mind in accordance 
with the description in the Kriyapada ( ) of the 
Divine Agamas. In this stage the rites significatory 
of the purification of of the worshipper and the 

symbolical and mental imaging of the of the 

same are added on to the externals connected with the 
worship of the Lord under a material acfte. The wor- 
shipper behaves towards the Lord as a son does 
towards his father with a combination of reverence 
and affection. The that is contemplated by 

Veerashaivism, is pure subjective worship of the Lord. 
Here the Jiva is slowly disentangled from the lusts of 
flesh and its bondage to corruption and joined on to 
the Lord. The Jiva is taught to discern for itself, 
that its inveterate identification of its own self with 
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the vrittis of Chifcta and Indriyas is due to an inherited 
Y&san&, and that its own station is in the Lord, in 
Whom it lives, moves and has its being. For achiev- 
fng this end, the whole of the Yogapadas of the Againas 
is devoted and their practical bearing on the daily 
conduct of the search after God, is fully brought. 
Here the worshipper behaves towards the Lord as an 
associate or a friend. Lastly the ?R*TFr, the highest 
mode of worship, is the only the next step or stage of 
the Yeerashaiva devotee, in which the subjective wor- 
ship of the Lord is further inculcated in spirit and in 
truth for attaining to the condition of S&yujya or 
Samarasya, in which condition the sense of mgsi ceases 
to operate, the subject and object become indisting- 
uishable, and the Lord alone is seen in place of His 
p'rapaneha that we all see. This is the URflR where the 
devotee decomes possessed of spttmrfa. The and 
13RT disciplines are temporary or wrrafirta and wt and ?R 
disciplines are real or The n?»TR is a stage 

preparatory to the ujrr, in which the objective conduct 
of the worshipper in uftTR, is eliminated. In the 
the worshipper starts with the idea of being similar 
( ) to the Lord and attains which by the *rur 

expands into urcps 0 r as it is called techni- 

cally in Yeerashaivism. The goals of the four modes 
are, of the ^rsr, uintar of the scg^HFr, of the 
and of the tRfTR. Hence the Ishtalinga is 
not the auto of the Lord but the Lord himself and 
its worship is not that of sefai or image worship. 

So far as the image-worship at home of Lingayatas 
is concerned it has no scriptural sanction behind it It is 
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merely an imitation of the image worship of otheiS 
Hindus which is universal in India. It is certainly a 
base imitation by the Lingayatas, as there is no necessity for 
image worship when every Lingayata, man and woman. and- 
child, has fgf&n to be worn and worshipped. The is- 
given to a child as soon as it is born and it continues to be. 
worn and worshipped throughout the life of the child till 
its death; aud the fsfs*T is buried with the wearer. To 
lose it is to lose one’s life in the literal sense of the word. 
The author of Lingadh&ranacbandrikH refers to this in 
section VIII of the text on page 42. Thus to seek support 
for the image-worship by the Lingayatas, from their present 
practice, is futile, in as much as the custom of image* 
worship is an excresence on the Lingayata religion and has. 
sapped the life and spirit of the religion. 

( X ) Schools of Shaivism. 

We have traced the history of the development of 
Shaivism from the earliest times to the end of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. We have seen that in ancient 
times the Shaivas formed a sect of men and women, high and 
low, without the distinction of caste and creed. The pro- 
minent characteristic of the Shaivas from its very inception 
was that they discarded the Vedic form of worship, of 
performing sacrifices to the deities representing the forces- 
of nature; and their worship was mainly 8^*1 and of 
of the deity, the cosmic principle. We now proceed to see 
when the worshippers formed into a distinct sect, which in 
course of time developed into various sects ; - A. sect ia a- 
religious body or denomination, in which distinct religious 
doctrines and principles are formulated and which has- a 
distinct religious philosophy and common forms of worship 
2-42 
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that distinguish one particular sect from auother, either of 
the same religion or another religion. It is rather difficult 
to determine the time when Shaivism was reduced to 
definite principles and shape. The philosophy and practice 
of Shaivism have been set forth in very general terms in 
But in the it is found to 

have attained a more definite form. In this Upanishad 
there occur the special technical terms of Shaivism, such as 
'tg, tiqr, and The Upanishad as well enjoins 

that one should undertake the Pftshupata vow which is 
explained in words In the inside of the heart there exists 
the subtle body, in which there are anger, greed, and 
forgiveness. Destroying the greed, which is the root- 
cause of human motives, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking. ” The form of worship is also laid down 
therein as the meditation on the deity resulting in the 
perception of the deity ( smfa ), the muttering of the fisT, 
33*, and the application of to the dody. All these are 
common to all different sects that arose later in due course. 
A Shaiva sect however, is mentioned by Patanjali in 
his P. V. 2-76. He mentions Shiva-Bhagavatas, 

the ascetic devotees of , moving about with iron 

trident ip hand. The date of Patanjali is second century 
B-C. In a section of Shantiparvan of the Mahabh&rata, called 
“ the «irOT>far section ” it is stated that P&shupata is one of 
the five schools of religion. There it is Btated that Shiva- 
Shrikantha, the consort of Um4 and the Lord of spirits, 
revealed the tenets of that school. § In the Vayu Purana 

'§ Ehrmapur&oa also says that Lakulisha was an 
avat&ra of Shiva in chapter 53. The following may be 
quoted:— 
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( chap. 23 ) aud Linga-Puratia ( chap. 24 ) it is said that 
Maheshwar told Brahmadeva that when V&sudeva, the 
best of Yadus, would be born of Vasudeva, he would in- 
carnate himself as a Brahmacharin by the name of Lakulin 
at a place, called K&y&vatara or K&y&varohana, and that 
Lakulin would have four pupils of names Kushika, Garga, 
Mitra, and Kaurushyaj these would be P&shupatas for their 
following the religion of Pashupati; that they would 
sprinkle their bodies with ashes and would in the end go to 
the world of Rudra after preaching M&heshwar Yoga. The 
modern Karvan, a town iu the Dabhoi Taluka of the 
Baroda State, is the Paur&nik K&y&rohana. The same 
story of Lakulisha’s birth is elaborated in a dialogue 
between and qiqdl, in three chapters ealled"5lt®ra»nfRwi.* 
So also in the Sutras of Uttaramimansa the 
is refuted in ^ ” ( II- ‘2-37 ), which has been 

interpreted by all commentators as containing the refuta- 
tion of P&shupata doctrines, in which qfjqRT is maintained 
to be the Lord ( qfa ) of the cattle ( q§[ or the universe 
containing the animate and the inanimate creatures ). The 
date of is about two centuries B. C. From all this it 

appears that the qigqa School arose in the second century 
B. C. and that it was founded by Lakulisha, the bolder of 
55555 or 55f2 (a club or staff ). The doctrines of this 

xxx 

sRqmfe srfsSPjt tjq ^ n and 

n«r: | 

€$ stftftalV II 
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school have been summarized by in his 

under the caption 1 * SfsStgqigq^&T. ” By-the-bye it may 
be noted that ajata is considered the last of the 28 in- 
carnations of Shiva, as mentioned by the Puranas, and 
that he had four disciples, as all the 28 incarnations had 
four disciples each. This conclusion of Lakulisha being 
the founder of the qiS<T?t?Tra is confirmed by later inscri- 
ptions, which may be briefly stated as follows: — * ‘‘ In an 
inscription in the temple of N&tha near that of Ekalingi, 
14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is stated 
that Shiva became incarnate as a man with a club (Lakula) 
in his hand, in the country of being propitiated by 

trg. Sages, Kushika and others, conversant with the 
F^shupata Toga, and using ashes, wearing bark-dress, 
and matted hair, are mentioned. There is another in- 
scription, usually called the Chitra Prashasti, which states 
that Shiva became incarnate in the form of Bhattaraka 
Shrf-Lakulisha, and dwelt at Karohana in the L&ta 
country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils of 
his names, Kushika, G&rgya, Kaurasha, and Maitreya for 
the strict performance of the P&shupata vows, and they 
became the originators of four branches. ” Thus Dr. Sir 
Bhandarkar says f “ We may, therefore, place the rise of 
the PlUhupata school mentioned in the qrcrawTq ( section of 
*n[PTRW), about a century after that of the Pftnohar&tra, 
system, i. e. about the 2nd century B. C. ” Subsequently 
during the first millenium of the Christian era there arose 
different schools or sects of Shaivism, They hol<l different 
theological and cosmological views and have different 

* Shaivism and Vaishnavism pp. 166-167. 

f Shaivism and Vaishnavism, page 166, 
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religious practices. The doctrines of the different Schools 
will be sketched later on. But it is not possible to give dates 
except approximate, when the sects arose. Some of 
them are earlier and some are later. But all are earlier 
than the Lingayata religion which comes last of all and 
is an improvement upon all earlier ones. Lakulisha 
P&shnpata religion is the first and earliest school that 
assumed a definite denominational form as noticed above. 
All the rest seem to have improved upon the Lakulisha 
P£t,shupata doctrines under different names. All the sects have 
the same common name, namely, P&shupata, having 7rcf, tg, 
and <rrer, the main and central doctrinal principles, common 
to all. The term * “P&shupata” seems to be synonymous 
with “ M&heshwar ”, derived from Maheshwar, a name 
of Shiva. The term “ L&kula ”, signifying the Lakulisha 
P&shupata School or sect, founded by Lakulisha, was the 
general name by which all the Shaiva sects were called. 
This will be evident from the following discussion. 

§ “ ^amkara says that the M&hesvaras maintain that 
Pashupati has revealed five topics. ( Br. S II 2-37 ). Thus 
the sects were known by the general name of Mahesvara, 
and Pashupati or the god Shiva was believed to be their 
founder. RAm&uuja under the same sntra, which however 
is numbered 35, speaks of the systems as the “ tenets of 
Pashupati* Srikanta-Siracarya calls them the believers in 
the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara or the great god. ” 

* in his speaks of Lakulisha P&shu- 

patas and Shaiva Siddhantins as fllfw I and 

Kashmere Shaivas as I and so on 

•. -Shaivism and Vaishnavi-sm, pp. 170-172, 
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“ The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident from 
the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above and several 
later princes especially of the Valabhi dynasty, called them- 
selves M&hesvaras. Biueu Tsiang, too, as we have seen 
mentions temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas 
worshipped. It also followea that all these sects were 
known at the same time by the name of Pasupata sects. 
And the founder of them all was believed to be the 
god Pasupati. 

‘‘ The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
inscriptions that have been published, the only difference 
being that the original teacher is called Lakuli or Lakulisa. 
In one inscription dated 943 A. D. referred to above, it 
is stated that Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and 
doctrines would be forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha 
Cilluka. This appears to be a general name applicable to 
all systems. In another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is 
called an ornament to the Lakula School and another is 
spoken of as a “ hand to Lakula. ” This appears to be 
the general name and does not poiut to a specific sect. In 
the third dated 1103 A. D. Somes varasuri is spoken of as 
having caused the Lakula doctrine ( siddhanta ) to bloom. 
He is called a Naiyayika and Vaishesika. This shows that 
he belonged to the specific Pfisupats sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain ascetics are called upholders of 
the LSkutagama; Samaya is a system based upon works 
of Lakulin, and adherents of K&l&mukhas. Here evidently 
the K&l&mukhas are called L&kulas, which is the same as 
Pasupatas. The names of the ascetics mentioned in this 
inscription, end in the word Shakti and Jiya, which appear 
to be characteristic of the Kaiamukha sect. In a fifth dated 
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1183 A. P. is noticed a grant to Nagasiva-Pandila, who is 
called an upholder of the L&kula system and the names of 
his preceptors in two preceding generations end in the 
suffix Shiva. Nagasiva is praised for eminence in Agama 
and in Sivatattva. From the ending suffix ‘shiva’ in these 
names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and in 
Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Shaiva School* and at the same time* he was a L&kula, or 
Pasupata. A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of 
land to Bammadeva, son of Nagarasi, the promoter of the 
system based upon the work of Lakulin the suffix rasi is 
found in a great many names of the devotees of Shiva. 
Whether it is a characteristic of a specific sect is not clear 
but it appears that the bearers of it belong to the P&shu- 
pata or the K&l&tnukka school, inaseveuth dated 1213 
A. D., a certain religious man is represented as the up- 
holder of the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula 
i. e. the system of the learned Lakulin. In an eighth 
dated 1285 A, D., the grautor is called a supporter of the 
new system of Lakulin. This perhaps refers to the later 
school of Lingayatas. " 

Though discusses and refutes the doctrines of 

only one school under the common appellation of M&be- 
shwar i. e. Lakullsha P&sbupata School of Shaivism, on 
the contrary in statltsra of a disciple of 

ten different sects are mentioned. The leaders of 
these different schools, says went to to 

establish the superiority of i heir particular schools but 
were defeated in the end by the great philosopher. Thus 
in chap. IV of it is said — trsr: | 

for- 1 g I ’EM *T3f: I 
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gft ft# ftira qwwfSW =3 qrftft | acd g<#t pnft§ 
f3ro«nft«>l: Tigim: |spi!r I Thus ill all there were six schools 
on account of their practising different rites. In chap. V 
two more Schools have been referred co and defeated in 
the end by the arrerc. Later in chaps. 23 and 24 two 
more sects have been dealt with In the colophon of the 
23rd chapter it is said — I and in that of 
chap. 24 it is said I This last seems to 

be that of the school or the sect of ^>t55Tg^rs. The 

six kinds of Shaivas mentioned in chap. IV seem to have 
belonged to one School, though they differed in their 
religious practices- This is evident from what is said 
about them in the next chapter in words — 

HwrasqKta wna qfesrtrererc fatwtisfR etc. 

In chap. V two distinct schools have been refuted, because 
it is said — t$4 qftpqj: 5^3: StretfaX®! 

*rauPTOjj: fra | Thus in all meets and defeats in 

discussion five different schools of the Shaivas. But it is not 
possible to identify and name the five sects, as no clue to 
tenets of any particular school has been given in the 
discussion, which is only very general about the superiority 
of Shiva to all other gods. However the commentators 
of Shankaracbarya’s *tjwj mention only four Schools or 
sects, namely, trf, 'trg'Tcr, and The third 

is named as by a renowned com- 

mentator of srawM- R&m&nuja and Keshava K&smirin 
mention the same four schools; but they mention KftlA.- 
mukhas in stead of K&rukasiddbantins. The word 
is probably the same as the third of the four pupils 

of Lakulisba, by corruption. It seems, therefore, that ir 
course of time the five Schools or sects came to be onlj 
four, by one of them being absorbed by one of the rest 



E HVHRW troats of the principles of four schools of 
Shaivas in his They are (3) sf^OTigj'W 

(2) qta or (3) and (4) The last (loos 

not deserve to be a separate school, as the only 
one thing that is special with the followers of this 
school, forming their differentia as it were, is that 
they tried to make their body everlasting and 
indestructiblo by taking a special preparation made of 
mercury. Thoir object in making the body permanent 
is stated as follows: — * qfq , tpar , ?i 5 *'iqife' , iF 5 W 

!W ehrr-a | ^^ureihoiih kd qw^grTR- 

nfitRHsr i qa*ffq 5[*ra§ ^qraisrai g%i^cR( m dp-rfl'gqqrJU 
w$r%f%?qqfh: i....a?ni^tq5gf% ^lnrat h«i 4 r<*qtfgfe}iw t 

This attitude of tho Siddhas has been explained well 
philosophically by Dr. V. V. lUmanan Sliastri in the 
following words: — 

I “ Tho giddha is emphatic that when a man dies, 
ho is already habited in a now body, for the old body 
can fall off only in the presence of a new one; the subtle 
body, of which the gross is the natural product and 
appointed protective covering, will not kcop from in- 
stinctively habiting itself in a fresh gross body when 
the existing one tends to give out from transmigrational 
stress. The triune natural body of man, formed of impure 
matter ( asuddba-maya ), is divisible into three inter- 
connected vestures, a gross, a subtlo, and a super subtle; 
one. The gross vesture is tho out growth of the sm^I 
and 
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tho subtlo that of the super-subtle, -toe ' 

* aMrJrera? ( Poona edition ) pages, 202, “ 
t Cultural Heritage of India, pp. SQ^ 
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grabional circuit, when through, cleanses the substance 
of the triune body of its dross of impurity and also 
unitizes the body by a process of regular reduction and 
belescopement of the less subtle into the more subtle 
vesture. Bub the riddance of impurity from the unitized 
body, induced by transmigrational cleansing, is but 
artificial) and cannot therefore compare favourably with 
the supernal grade of natural purity characteristic of 
pure matter ( suddha-maya ) out of which impure 
matter has evolved. It may be passingly noted here 
that impure matter is always corruptible just as pure 
matter is always incorruptible. A special method must 
consequently bo resorted to for bringing the purified 
corruptible matter of asuddha-maya completely into 
line with the incorruptible and naturally pure matter 
of suddha-maya, and transubstantiating the former 
into the latter, with a view to freeing the human body 
from the demands made upon it by the scheme of 
animal economy. And for resorting to that special 
method the spontaneous intervention of a true mukta of 
the Siddha-marga ( path ) is essential. Till the unitized 
body of asuddha-maya is thus transmuted into one of 
suddha-maya, bodily death and hence transmigration 
cannot, cease even in the absence of any karmic liability, 
as tjhe asuddha-maya of the unitized body, however 
cleansed, cannot be rid of its native corruptible quality 
and is therefore directly under the clutches of the laws 
of animal economy. But such transmigration will not 
be long in evidence without the transmigrator’s spiritual 
urge suddenly bringing to him vis-a-vis a real mukta 

of the Siddhamarga, ready to help him further forward 
along the correct track for eschewing bodily death. 
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When, however, the transmutation of .the asuddha-maya 
into the suddha-maya has become an accomplished fact 
under the gracious guidance of the mukta in question, 
the body becomes incorruptible and cannot thereafter 
he faced by death; and life’s innate longing to be freed 
from the thraldom of impure, that is to say, from 
animal limitations and disabilities, including mortal 
agony, receives also its first satisfaction. The body 
incorruptible is named pranava-tanu ( body consisting 
of Aum ) as it draws its ceaseless nourishment from 
sources ambrosial, which keeps it in excellent fitness 
for the purposes for which it is appointed to be used. 
The man with the pranava-tanu is known as jtvanmukta, 
being in touch with both the world of impure matter and 
the realm of pure spirit. But his touch with the world 
of impure matter is bound to be only of short duration, 
as he is on his way to permanent spiritual freedom 
( para-mukti ), a state in which we all find Kim in 
the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of glory 
and power, rid of every point of contact with the world 
of matter, pure and impure. This transfiguration of 
the jivanmukta’s body of suddha-maya into the para- 
mukta’s body of maha-maya, that is to say, into the 
body of glory and power called the jn&na-tanu or 
“ spiritful body” of the finally redeemed, occurs when* 
at the end of his stay in this world in his pranava-tanu 
for the sole purpose of guiding the spiritually qualified, 
the jivanmukta permanently takes leave of the realm 
of matter, sensible and insensible, pure and impure, 
and suddenly disappears with his body into space in 

broad day-light. Consequently the human body, according 
to the teaching of the Siddha, must in any event be 
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purified and transmuted and transfigured, and made 
eternally into one with life in the most uncompromising 
sense, if death, which is only another name for the 
separation of life from the body and therefore me- 
tempsychosis is to be prevented; for to speak, as the 
non-Siddha does, of a post-mortem condition as death- 
less sounds like a stultifying, if not mocking, paradox, 
where, by his own showing, life has no co-existent body 
to save from or lose by death-where, in other words, 
the sole objective of the crusade against transmigration 
is wholly missed by reason of the riddance of that very 
body through death, and where again, by his own 
showing, it will be meaningless to think of life, since 
life per se is always deathless. The great work, there- 
fore, that lies before man, the Siddha would over, is so 
to purify his body and sanctify his life, and integrate 
the two into an eternal monad, that body and life 
become one and identical, that is to say, absolutely 
proof against any liability to their mutual sunderance 
known as death. * 

Therefore § “ In their aim to render, by varied 
Physio-chemical processes, the human body deathless 
and perpetually alive to the light and shade of the 
sense-world, and capable of weilding the eight standard 
supernatural powers ( siddhis ) of a perfected thauma- 
turge, the N&tha-Siddhas are closely allied to the more 
ancient Easeshwar-Siddhas of the Doab or Antarvedi, 
an order of spagyrists who achieve the same result by 
‘ reverberating ’ ‘ cleansing ’ and ‘ projecting ’ the body 

§ Cultural Heritage of India, page 313. 
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with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of 
the blended ens of mica with the ens of mercury. ” 

But this sect seems to have died out in course of 
time, when their theory of qtaqgHR in a deathless body 
was convincingly disproved by Allamprabhu of 12th 
century and a contemporary of Basava. The following 
slokas will be found interesting, as they contain the 
disputation of Gorakhanatha and Allamprabhu. 

* qfts? 1% qfkr forest r% fSnsnrr sqrjqrknsrfqT: i 

*TPTT TOT WT Brf3T?TT q>3?: qjq WT SSg gfcqtq: IP. II 

3TC fats I 

srcrcjksft c^qrqqsq^fqTqrktqfq « r ii 

*rcqraq>:srqqr q fqfe; ^r'pqr qgqaprfq qrqsiftqr i 
osrq'fofq kq qftgrqra; qrssrqra n \ n 
qror qftqpq qf sf^Rr giro <jar iqftrq frqrai i 
fqteiqsq ?qkrq q^q^sq qiftqqrcr » y » 
qktqq;rk qfq tVqqrq csssrer %=qff q ^rqfefe; i 
3Tf q qqrfq f*FgSST?q gk qfqqqrg q^q i ^ II 

qt^qr^tqq q^rfq?q srrf Tg^qsrqqrif: t 
TCtejor UTlTqrqqffq qq q qn^q^^qq qq; IU II 

'O 

fetrq ^rrqqjqqqqrrqr q»q ^qT^qfq fefeqFK: i 
qq fqqtfqr: ifq%qrqr i% *r^qqi4 fcg g?qqrq: u vs u 
q^qr^?mqr gpsft q %?q qqjsqqqqr qrorrfqqf: I 
q ^qk 4qq%fq qtqft *ffajqw: srgqff gq-. » ^ ii 
H^qrqT qfkgqq ^sr^qrqlq qq q^rejrq i 
^%q ^ qrfcq fqqrersqr: gnrefrqr ii r ii 

* qrftsjqgm-sigrsfrrkrar ( Sholapur edition ) chap. X 
50-79. 
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WTtefa 5T 

%crV 3 s^fafafa utefa ftfamnft n \* n 

Here* t%% * •^TTc?# srcft fifasrrfa *rr% i 

35ft ^JT^^THT fate: ll \K 11 


sfa sra^cTc^5^rr^i g?te*T sit fafafa rterq 1 

*T cf 

gi^iT <rg* 3 ?terr srrcf faf^rg; fa^fr 11 \r » 
^sfa^racfaftsrira^Tgj ^tearsr^ 1 

w, 3 sfate ^itnr g^rricilteTrg 11 \% ll 


5w«iV sun? irfagf gr fa farfate utot swate^nr cRfa?* i 
gfarfacr^ssj f srr *r?r ^toRTit sfacr m gfag^r *rorsteg[ *«n 

% srsfa fafai^r qrags fgrfafafa m gr jjsit 

sr^: 1 


SSIgn: 9JSF?gr Rjqraq^g afgPjteJT ll^ll 

^i^farte^facrflfacr^ cTrTfcftfa ^ftnqrgfgq- 11^11 


gnRnaw^faffafalrcqtetfl’ *rr crfaarfaf; 1 

gtesragteiapra *$ guiTteteir gr n^sn 

jjcrrfa ^surfer fafar^r gTfrgqsr'qgrgfif^T: grifairafa: 1 

^>sfa tte3^ifa l^'St q; ^FTfartefacft^facr gr q?r 

a \c 11 


5?^r q^?raqgrfa*T ?p Q^orf aftr$pira<iftro > qgnsHnrsft 1 

gRTfa ra ^sr qfT^r rgsrreqrfa rngfarfafa *fa 11^1 

ap g - ifate ^mgsi’u^rfa^g^or: f^arrsfag 1 

^nqgr^fagqig fasr? rjfi gte tenter farrtgsrt^ ro« 

ffarfn ^rrrgqcsr^i-f JTTgft^q^r^fa n?r fa<sfa 1 

fa:^*ratewf^faqngsij?q' zw ?rm gr iwzi fagrarn: 

n 


3jr: n ^ 11 


sgggq 3«rfa faq^r q^sfasfa 




grfar^ ^TT^rsrgTTt ir^u 
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q#? fqaj^qqt ^«rri jct * 

q?$jqi % gqcfa qfaqcq ^qajtrgcq qrstqfeq; f?«K3T srH iR^II 

qTsrofrqf^fq q^q ufmg?q feirrq ^qfaq^ qrolqrqq': I 
qcq^Hs[gq^3q qrc*qqr|r ^rqnqfqqqqt^rr tot^t 11 r« ii 

HP^qTwr^m^ to% q % %q qjfrftcq^qr qqfq 

gqq qiFT qfjR: i 

q q q rqroqt qsrFcr qqqrsrq^fqq TO?q %^TOf§rqTO?rt[?r- 

qrf&q ii ii 

qfgqqq fa ^ f^ qqng q% f^'arfqq qrnrrfq f^ffecH^forq I 
%q ?q^qf^-?iTq^qfl:¥rrfq fqjsqsqTO *ETOq TOTrir^ff II II 

3^5 *55 ^rq^R: qq% qjftrofq qqq jpt i 
qcrgrqfo qqfq srqqs^rqi {%«rt g q??r qgrer- 

f^rr ii w H 

qrorisnsqfq q^r crq qramq^sTqr f^qfa q^r ^ fafe- 

fcrr i 

qjqsq^nqqt qqfq srfe?;?gqJ : qorrq gq^TOTf qt^ft • Rdll 
At anfsprm to ^rg TOWrqqfaf^f^qjrqq i 

i%r%qn ^ H 

^q grroq ^qqrsq iroq^rq ^tfirfq qqr^qt: qqrq i 

qrqfcq q srg^qqq^q f%=q ^?qr foqtgTO<jfaiqra#f ii^oii 

The Kal&mukhas and K&p&likas were also two 
different sects of Pashupatas. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies the K&lamukhas with the qfiqqqvs on the 
authority of Shivapurana ( see his “ Shaivism and 
Yaishnavism ” page 18 i ). Bat this goes against the 
classification made by a Jain author of 

agqq. He says; — % q traififtfar qgqi mfqr | qgq>q , 
3Tiqriq?«?#i'fisjqaiq^rr#rfqq: i 

qgq'r ?gqwfasr: n 



%fi: qig^ailr^r flsraawtfmi I 
gzf;: $Tsrg5sn gw *rei gb a^nn II 
From this it seems that it is not ^rsig^rs that were 
truism: but it is rather the or skullmen. To 

identify Kapalikas with the uff*ir*<rs we have the autho- 
rity of Jagaddhara who explains that Mah&vratadliaras 
are K&p&likas in his commentary on M&latimddhava, 
act I. The K&l&mukhas are hardly distinguishable from 
K&p&likas. But they are surely a subdivision of Pdshu- 
patas like the K&p&likas; for we have the authority 
of iiurgsr and to substantiate this. Says 

^tmgsr — ( qrg-afieigww ) wsi: ^laig^i: 

qiSpwi: II-2-35 ). So also the feMinqis 

sometimes divide Shaivas into Shaiva, P&shupata, 
Somasiddhanta, and L&kula ( did «ifd ) 

and in other places they divide Shaivas into Shaiva, 
Pitshupata, K&palika and Ejtlamukha. This seems 
probably the arrangement in order of superiority. In the 
above classification the first three sects are identical in 
both cases. But we learn from 0 f fMirq^r that 

KAp&likas are Somasiddhantins. Thus Kalamukhas 
were a separate sect. § “ The Kalamukhas appear to 
be so called because they marked their forehead with a 
black streak, and they are said to be born of ^ and 
parents. ” 

The Ktlp^libas seem to be very ancient as they are 
mentioned in the Maitri Upanishad ( am 5 ?sn 
CTnaq: ). They have rites as revolting as 
those of K&l&mukhas. Ramanuja briefly states about 


§ Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II, page 26. 
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these Shaiva sects in. his commentary on the Brahma- 
stitra ( H-2-35 ) as follows: — agiRfacreq q^rsn^gwgt- 
\ ^iqrsr: ^raiJprr: qigiar: 

^ 1 %% | %% cicfa^r * 

| ftfoTftqr*J5reffi5WW ^ Tablet Rl^fcl I cfSTI ft'.spraSTWiWfir 
giiNra|;*Wi#CT[. I jjsrig: wqrai: I 

g^i«r|^Tqn: 'rcggifanrc: i 
wr?rc**reic*R i 

#-rati %q =q ftrerraft: i 
v\w qfrqCrd ^ g?rq| srasft n 

3Trftrgfs^5[f*g *T ^ ^SRcT I S<gtT5 I 

a«rr ^rsrg^rr sffa qjqraqiw^gqRwqiJTcicJii^nTags'wnpJigw- 
i;R?«irq^?rwrq%q'j?itf^q>tiTf^Tg^q?fq:55'ij^er«rRRfH^rfci | wares'* 

5i3r %bi =q i tort sjtrwsur =q ai«i %RFthg l a*n 
%rt%i. iswiN^fi RsrrcraRwfa sTiHojishiS sfumwift ^i|: l 
^taqqrRm’Ji srw>ii *ri% 5Jur.) 
qjiqra Rcmrearc jtrr: 11 l 

Krishnamishra in his sfr«ta?f^r introduces a K&p&- 
lika, as a character in the drama, who describes himself 
and his practices as follows*— r 

WT^RTarftf^H'W: I 
WTOmtft gqraiaftiaR: I 
q^nfa ^T’TNqgs^r I 
spifcwt firaaT*ra*fa&fl3.ll 

aft «rh ernre^reronro | 

auwi^^itTaguai^q r: arcur i 
3T5$? R: 3^trq?r^f*ittr *tcwr: II 


2-44 
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'• 'i This is which has been explained by the 

commentator of as follows: — ^*wr l 

#rWi l 3T«n 3f|a** sn: 

«br% ^ %* gfa: 1 SRWrrift sflrt fa^cr crfmrtsrr 
i *6T9i3i%ar$fafct «i4i3*>nwwt% i 

a?t ^9^mr^sqfcft% ll T s^cft srrrfcr i frcn&vraivrflsn ai«r3«$«r 
§rei^^rair§reig^T%?t fifflrSsrcTtfwq t wnfintfrartlftrarari* 
!%nicranBR$rc: sns^m | The description of the Wife? sect, 
as found in is quite similar. And Shankar&ch&rya 

dismisses them as an incorrigible set of Sbaivas. It is 
certain that this sect freely indulged in human sacrifices, 
as may be known from M&latim&dhava of where a 

K&palika was attempting to sacrifice M&lati for attaining 
also describes in his awfoWRI** the 
preparations made for two human sacrifices, for which two 
pretty, little children were decoyed and taken to the altar 
but fortunately saved from the catastrophe. So also in 
fhn«5T*rfa3n%: a graphic description has been given of how 
the intrepid king few was being decoyed into being 
sacrificed and how he was ultimately saved by the 

The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas seem to be very 
ancient sects of ascetics of an extreme form. In the beginn- 
ing they must have renounced the world for attaining 
liberation and practised an extreme form of ascetic life. 
But as such an extreme form of asceticism is impossible 
for ordinary people a number of hypocrites must have 
begun to lead a disgraceful life which ultimately proved 
ruinous to their sect. In the name of religion they led’ a 
bad life of ease and pleasure* They put on a garb of 
Shivabhaktas for their selfish ends, and by the inequity of 
their lives they aroused social opprobrium* These 
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misinterpretations of ascetic life and wrong teachings 
afforded ease and pleasure, indulgence .in/; flesh- food, 
drinking liquor and promiscuous intercourse. And 
at a time when Buddha and Mah&vira successfully and 
effectively preached the principle of or non-injury, 
the Vaidikas were forced to give up flesh and liquor. Still 
some people with a taste for lower passions, not finding 
the surroundings congenial to their tastes, might have 
turned renegades and joined the ranks of the vulgar K&P&- 
likas or low class Shaivas. However it could not be 
expected that such a state of moral depravity attended 
with conduct and life unfit for any society could be tolerated 
by others, and in the long run by the saner members of 
the sects themselves. They, therefore, set themselves to 
cleanse their path of the filth and evolve a system of phfc 
losophy and a line of pure conduct. In' this newly evolved 
Shaivism, also known as Buddha Shaivism, none of the 
evils complained of are met with. Those that persisted 
in it, the KAp&las and the K&l&mukhas, have gone to the 
wall in the contest and are lost for ever. Thus it Seems 
that by the time that M&dhav£ch£rya lived the vulgar sects 
ceased o exist and there remained only three school^, of 
Shaivas whose doctrines have been sketched by him in his 
t&f&rdsr?. . 

i 

(l) The followers of Nakulisha ( Lakulisha )P4sbupata 
School maintain five categories, as noted by in 

his commentary on Brahmasfttra ( II-2-37 ), viz. fit'll 
( cause ), *6t$ ( effect ), ( ritual ), ( union ), , and 

( end of pain ). iron is the Being who is endowed 
with the powers of creation preservation and destruction, 
the Lord Parameshwar. Ganak&riM (Gaikwar’s Oriental 
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Series XV, page II ) describes $R<>J as follows: — 

« 5grcrg ggq ?rft srefir crs*Ns?nfo jjoratffcgrfsflrjr ^s?!Tfq- 
fa^Rteirf^rr i fasi- 

sTJT^g^sar^iTTfrrg, 5nT^3TKff'c%cr^rJT3rrar# ) 
*Tgr^f^gH3>tc# ssft^prej, cr^iftr^s jjoi^fafarrcmr- 
erore* st, 

ar$RW#q^f^»Roi^*TT^j ^t, cr^mc# ^^fa-s^rnra- 
qgw?: cr^ ^rgc#, ^wa^snssr *8^ ^mf^- 

^S g^ g r^WiP^jgg gpvjpiMvra^ 

gnK^, afan^ssrwftr ^greKfcsr fnrarsr, ^w^rwsri 
g^t*tr ^«R5gr6wfgwr^r ^hfr^c^ wr^srci 

*&k sracmww, ^^m^r^srr 

*fo <^ rfcraremre;tc5 s&jcrgrRcW, 

spread* JpftsiRcg, fgcreoro srsit^, 

gN^I rTgvw WT5T; gWW- 



05*1% I His attributes are Jn&nashakti and KriyfUhakti, 
which are eternally with him, not as are acquired after 
a stage by the perfected human souls. 


These P&shupatas believe also in the divine dispensa- 
tion, which need not be based on the good or evil Karma 
of the soul ( ^ea^ftniwtol?*} ^trc* ) In this 
respect they differ from all other schools of philosophy. 
In all other systems of philosophy a is defined as that 
which follows a W or cause; but these Pashupatas call 
all dependent objects as effects or ?rt ( st^asr g| 51^ ). In 
conformity with this definition of qiHr, they bring sffarwr 
or Pashuj which they admit as eternal, under the category 
of wb beceause it is dependent on Param&tman or Pati. 
This «6I§ is of three kinds ( $5sr qsg%r% ). f^r 
is cognition- is all the inanimate creation dependent 
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on animate beings or individual souls tr:% fa^cRf 

). qg: is the individual soul that is bouud 

by fetters. 

Vidbi ( fqfa ) or the rules of conduct of these Pashu- 
patas is the most interesting part of their religion. Bathing 
their bodies thrice a day in ashes, lying down on ashes, 
making noise like ah&, ah&, singing loudly the praises of 
their god, dancing either according to the science of danc- 
ing or in any manner, curling the tongue and roaring like 
bulls, — This noise is called “ hudukk&ra, ” making prostra- 
tions and circnmambulation, repeating the names of Shiva, 
all these constitute their daily chary& or observances. But 

these strange acts are strictly forbidden to be practised 
in places where there are other persons present. Besides 
these tbe P&shupatas are advised to behave actually like 
mad men. Thus for instance, pretending to be asleep 
when not actually sleeping, begging for food, shaking 
limbs as if attacked by paralysis, walking like one with 
rheumatic pain in his legs or like a lame man, exhibiting 
signs of lust at the sight of women, doing other acts 
befitting lunatics such as making meaningless noise-these 
are enjoined upon the P&shupatas. To get rid of fastidi- 
ousness, they are enjoined to beg for food, eat the remnants 
of the dishes of others and do similar objectionable acts. 
The five false lunatic acts are called grcifa. And their 
purpose is stated in Granak&riksb ( page 19 ) as — arqflFTT- 
ftflwircpRq qft*rq ^qqi?iT5[fts?rR<qTi%% I 

Yoga ( ftrafai ) or the union of the 

soul with Pati, may be attained in two ways. In the first, 
it is attained through, spr, «TH, and other While in 

the second by strictly exercising control over the senses. 
By this Yoga of two kinds of can be obtained. 



or the end of pain is the fifth category and is of 
two kinds eiws and The latter is the absolute 

freedom from pain. The possession of and 

is called Sfictranra; Perception of even the most minute 
and the most distant matters, hearing of every kind of 
sound, being well versed in all shastras, the possession 
of these and similar powers is called The accomp- 

lishment of every object, quickly assuming every form 
according to one’s own desire, is known as raqffifaf. 
( 2 ) The second School of Shaivism is the Maheshwar or 
Siddh&nta school of Southern India i. e. the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is intimately allied to the Sh&kta school and 
has not been attributed to any prophet as its founder. It 
is, therefore, a gradual evolution of the tenets of the Agamas 
on which it is based. The 28 Agamas, Shivagaraas, are 
the source of Shaiva philosophy; but it has been explained 
elaborately by § Nilakantha or Shrikantha in his comment- 
ary on the Brahmasutras on Shaiva lines ( usually called 
the Shaiva Vishishtadwaita ) and in a voluminous Tamil 
literaure of the last fifteen centuries. This Shaiva school is* 
“ the living system which exercises at the present day a 

§ K. Subramania Pillai, does not agree with this. He 
says in his “ Metaphysics of Shaiva Siddhanta system ” 
page 21 — “In the Saivaites group, (Akara) the Shivadwaita 
doctrine has been influenced by monistic views, and its 
best exposition is by Shrikantha who is a great comment- 
ator on Brahmasutras. This creed should not be mistaken 
for the Siddhanta system which has its origin in Tantric 
literature. ” Nallaswami Pillai and others hold that 
Shrikantha is an exponent of Shaiva Siddhanta. 

* Pope’s Tirnvlisagam, pp. IX and LXX IV. 
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marvellous power over the^ minds of the great majority 
of Tamil people ” and it is * “ the most elaborate, influential, 
and undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of all the 
religions of India. ” 

This school maintains three categories, which are the 
three ultimates and have been lucidly explained in the 
ftsTWR of ’yfcm, an sqm of These categories 

or ultimates are Cl) qra (2) qg and (3) qrer. The whole 
position of the school is compressed into one verse: — 
i%q^ ^qn? ^qra: | 

STf gq: 

And this verse forms the basis or starting point of 
M&dhav&ch&rya’s discussion of this School in his 
<Tf% is Shiva f “ Who is without beginning, free from 
defects. He is all-doing and all-wise and removes the' 
meshes of bonds that enshroud the individual soul ( -aft or 
qg). ” His acts are five ( q=q?3nfq ) § lf creatiopj^ preserva- 
tion, and destruction of the universe, obscuration ( RHfWR ) 
and extending grace ( srt? ) to or liberation ( of the 
individual soul ) through the agency of fruit-beariug 
actions. Moreover § “ The creator of the universe must 
be self-existing; otherwise there will be a regressus ad 
infinitum and there will be no cause of final release. The 
essence of consciousness ( ) is the act of seeing exist- 
ing in the Atma at all times and on all sides; because we 
learn that it is perfect in the liberated souls. Though it 
exists it is not manifested ( on the bond souls ) 5 hence it 
may be inferred that it is obscured. It is under the 
control of one whose powers are uot obscured (i. e. the qf?t) 


* Pope’s Tirnv&sagam, pp. IX and LXX IV. 
f Jpforcq II— 1, § >pfc[i*r<r 11-3 to 7, 
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until the liberation ( of the tgs is effected ). The meshes 
of bonds (qraraiss ) are of four kinds, the enveloping ( sr?r^:), 
the will of the Lord, ( fsprss ), $4, and the work of wqr. 
Their names declare their nature. ” The 'ilclB^oi or the 
characteristics of the Lord ( qm ) are stated by the Agama 
as follows, § u Because the body and other things are 
obviously of the nature of products, we can infer that 
there exists their Maker different from them. Being not 
limited by time He is eternal; being not confined to a 
particular locality He is all-pervading. He has the power 
of creating gradually or simultaneously. ( ), 

because creation is both gradual or simultaneous. He 
possesses the instrument of action, because (it is seen that) 
no action can be done without an instrument. And because 
all work has been without a beginning, the instrument 
cannot be adventitious. This instrument ( of the Lord) 
is nothing else than Shakti which is not unconscious but 
conscious. ’ She, though one, appears infinite in cogntion 
and activity on account of the infinite number of objects 
( with which she is concerned). The action of creation (ete. 
is not the result of ) the seed ( of Karma ) or of or 
of the individual soul; thus it is ot the ever free Mahesha 
that remains* * + Action is always possible only in the 
case of beings having bodies like us, The Lord, therefore, 
must have a body like ours. But His body is not like ours, 
as it is free from all taints. His body is composed of 
Shakti. It is composed of five Mantras that subserve His 
five actions ’ f “He is all-knowing, being the maker of 

all; because it is a well established principle that he alone 
can do a thing that knows the means (of doning the thing), 
the constituents of the thing and their results. ” 

§ Ibid. III-7 to 5. J 1 11-7, 8. f dbi'd, V-13. 
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The second category or the second ultimate is 93 
or cattle that is owned by or subject to the Lord ( 91% ). 
93 is or the individual soul. ^raW9959gjffa: sfftlcRT 
93 : i He is characterized by cognition-action ( stj|9t ) 

obstructed by limitations. Pashus are eternal and 
all-pervading and become Shivas when the limitations 
and fetters are removed. They are of three kinds 
(1) (2) 9559^55 (3) and The three have 

been described by ut5f^9 in his as follows: — 

fpfa: wa, ij 

U55ni3na5%rji: u?55: i 

That is, the first is beset only by 93, described as — 
* JTsns9r amwr ^9?TRi%*n9rc$: 3Tic9?qic9i% 

ft®: *919$: 5135*4 =9 *6$ is 

deeds of the individual souls and the impression 
produced by the deeds. uri is the material cause, 

described as— uraraH ftsr wiwiwwIJTOi i rafi%- 
§tr<»r grwfosrswtfiwigfa hi?%. 

P&sha is the third category and is of four kinds. 
9F3J59 in his §T9ffrsreT93% says that there are five kinds of 
9w ( 3n»iq^r4tiR'i9ta^fi'95f9?9ic9^9f?r99%5r5: ear?! g$q: i tfragf 
maintains that 9i5rrs are four: — 

9ren$jgf«fai: ?g: gut tur asrur | 

vi^t n 

3^5* later on reduces them to four only in words — 

According to this school the three, m, sN, and 
art ( i. e. 9f%, 93 and 9t?r ) are eternal. The creation is 
intended for the good of the individual souls that they 

* trefasktfifaw, Sholapur edition, page 5. , f Ibid. 7 
2-45 



may have an opportunity to attain salvation by follow- 
ing the prescribed paths to salvation. Thus it is said 
by + a»T?r i The com- 
mentary on the line runs as — (Hr r| fllsr 55 - 

ftxf; M uavif.iJj q.udmr4 =? ss«nf?$fsrr qi^ir^rnf^^rn^sTt ^ 5 uiqR- 

«ras$f?n?Fi 1 

m is the efficient cause; his 5U%s (?5®b ir*, ^1 etc.) 
are the instrumental cause; and wiqi is the maternal 
cause. The creation takes place in accordance with 
the will of the Lord, giving rise to 36 principles or a^is, 
as in the following table. ( See pp. 265, 256 ). 

Of these 36 ff^rs the five, from ftra to arc 

called g§i*f or the pure road; the next six from nrai to 
«a, are called the pure and impure; and tho 

remaining 25 from 3 ^ to ? 2 '?i are called «TS55M or tho 
impure road. 

Besides the three sm-u ( av*, gq* ( as stated in 
the table above) there are three more H^s, namelyj 
61 q'n'rs, 81 ^'S, 11 4^rs. In all they are six H^s ( sat, 
<tvf, w, q^, fl5f ) forming the q^r- Bach preceding 
one is dependent on each following one ( $«5r is depend- 
ent on and so on). Thus they all are interconnected. 

We merely state the a^qjs without explaining them 
fully for want of space. 

is the only and the most important religious 
sacrament ( 4s? * ) The 3 ^ or preceptor initiates or 
introduces the disciple into the principles of the 
religion, explains the philosophy, and teaches the path 
of attaining which is Wq, as is said by uiqqq — 
!%5{ft5«3JTCis4 fca tfiqr. ftragsrismi^q; ( 36 ). The 
path to ff'ST is of four kinds, W, #t, and 


} 27 . 
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Ivalas. 

Tatvas. 

1 No. of 
'Bhiivnims 

i 

£ 

C! 

s 

o . 

i. 

(Shuddha-tatvas) 


’el 5 

g 

53 


' i. 

Shivatatva 

10 

A 

a 


. 2. 

Skakti-tatva 

0 

53 


Total.... 

15 

i 

* pH 
-4= 


3. 

Sadasivatatva .... 

1 

^£1 C3 


4. 

Isvaratatva 

8 

OQ^ 





rQ 


5. 

Skuddkavidyatatva 

9 



Total-— 

18 


ii. 

(Sliudhasuddhatatvas) .... 


•rf 


6. 

Maya 

8 

*^3 

r*4 


7. 

Kala 

2 

ic3 

>> 


8. 

Kala 

2 

nd 

• (-i 


9. 

Yidj’a 

2 

t> 


10. 

Niyati .... 

2 

/ c? 


11. 

Raga, .... •- 

5 

i 


12. 

Purush a 

6 



Total— 

27 

1 

«c3 ] 

r& 

iii. 

(Asuddhatatvas) 


43 

C/2 


13. 

Prakriti .... 

8 

’■s a 





M c3 

Ph 


14. 

Buddhi 

8 




1 


3 l 


15. 

j 

Ahankara .... — | 

1 
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Kalas. j 

Tatvas. 


f 16. 

Manas 


17. 

Hrofcra 


18. 

Tvak 


19. 

Chakshus 

»c e 

r-4 

‘20. 

Jikva 

cS 

21. 

Nasik& 

ice 

& 

22. 

V&k 

43 

A 

j 23. 

Pani 

CO 

•i— i 

43 

" 24. 

Pad a 

c6 

u 

25. 

Pay a 

Ph 

26. 

Upastha 

JO 

27. 

Shabda 


28. 

Sparsa 


29. 

Pupa 


80. 

Rasa 


181. 

Gandha 


No. of 
Bhuvana* 


H 1 
I 

l 

r 

i 

j 

i 1 

i 



r 32 . 

1 

Akasa 

• •• 

8 


CO ^ 

CO CO 

Vayu 

ft • ft 

8 


Tejas 

• • • 

8 

ice 

135. 

Jala 

Ml 

8 

c3 

M 

43 

43 

■pH 

*4 



Total... 

56 

> 

• pH 

36. 

Prithvi 

* • • 

108 

'w' l 



Grand Total... 

224 


The 36 principles have also been arranged as in the 
accompanying table facing this page. 
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And they have been treated elaborately in the four 
quarters ( W: ) of the Agamas. Readers will have an 
idea of these paths from the description given of them 
incidentally in connection with the N&yan&rsin a previ- 
ous section. So also they have been described in a later 
section, the section on “ ssf&n and the image worship.” 
(3) The third school of Shaivism is school of 
Kashmere. It was founded by in the ninth 

century A. D. after, it is said, he found the Shivasutras 
lying under a huge stone, of which he was apprised by 
Lord Shiva in a dream. The Shivasfitras are the first 
and the most authoritative groundwork of the school; 
and they purport to summarise the teaching of the 
Agamas. Subsequently there rose various works by 
different authors of note and authority, swh? the author 
of and the author of chT3??s and a’wmP, 

being the most prominent among them. 

Shiva according to this school is the ultimate and 
the highest principle. is the throbbing or spontaneous 
vibration ( ) of or or and is the 

cause of all cosmic processes. 

The philosophy of this school does not differ much 
from that of above, except in one respect that forms 
the fundamental and the vital point of difference, namely, 
in respect of *n*n. urer, in the case of this school, is 
the as is said * c ' This *u*ir, as will be seen 

presently, is what may be called a force, namely, of 
obscuration, and therefore, as a force or Shakti, is and 
can be, but an aspect of the Divine Shakti. Its chief 
function is to obscure and thereby limit the experience 

* Kashmere Shaivism by J. C. Chatterji, page 76. 
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in regard to the true nature of what is experienced and 
experiencer himself. ” *nan is thus 
And it is not the third eternal ultimate, the material 
cause of the universe, as maintained by the second 
school. The chief difference between the two schools 
thus lies in metaphysics. The Kashmerc school stresses 
and insists on W, (1) the active aspect of tho 'nmftR 
(2) and the unreality of a substratum, the material 
cause, of the universe apart from Shiva. 

Creation of the universe with all its countless 
variety of objects is only tho manifestation of a power 
of the Almighty, as is said — cra?*icr- 

page 3. ). So also drurc? in his 

%*??!% says — 

3?icHq ulufqtj l 

3?H^xg[nm : i%sr: || (fuel's I. 2. ) 

This manifestation is called aflflPR or arum* and is 
real and not an illusion as maintained by the school of 
Shankaracharya. Universe is, therefore, only an 
expansion of the power of More will bo said 

about this aspect of c Rfci3 while will be 

dealt with. 

The idea of also naturally differs from that of 
the previous school, sup*r or, Turnip f as it is called, 
is and not The individual soul, when it gets 

free from the three taints ( ^r4«?55, and Ararat), 

becomes completely at-one with n.%?, from whom it is 
separated by the working of arai, the 

The individual soul, therefore, has to strive to be 
free from the three taints to attain recognition that he 



is Shiva Himself. The discipline prescribed by this 
school is called .ssr which is, hence, only the 

sins of the methods of attaining w? and is only esoteric 
to means the unbroken recognition of 

man’s essential identity with 7* fas Earlier writers laid 
stress on the ^ aspect of Clod and treated the discipline 
of as esoteric. But as the tradition of ustfafr 

was getting lost, the later writers emphasised the unfair 
discipline and did not treat much of or 
There is, therefore, no difference between the 
and so as to be called two schools. And it 

is a mistake that some scholars should hold the two 
aspects as two different schools. 

«ftsrr is, in this school, as much necessary fur attain- 
ing as in the case of all Shaiva schools. 

Before we proceed to the next section we may 
note that Shaivism and Sbftktism arc intimately related 
to each other. The one great and important difference 
between them is that Shiva is the highest deity of 
Shaivas and Shakti is subordinate to him and serves 
His behests, and is inseparably connected with him. 
While in Sh&ktisin Shakti predominates over Shiva, 
who is considered quite helpless unless energised by 
Shakti. So also both Shaivism and Sh&ktism differ 
widely in religious rites and rituals that are the way 
for devotees to attain Moksha, though the underlying 
principles are the same. The points of intimate 
relation are: — 

(1) They are based on scriptures that are said to 
have been delivered by Shiva to His consort, Parvati. 
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(2) They have the same 36 principles common to 
both and the process of evolution of the principles is 
the same. 

(3) Bhakti and Yoga form the common features of 
ritualism of both, though Yoga is more stressed in 
Sh&ktism to rouse Shakti from her static condition and 
raise her to the ultimate end ‘moksha’. 

(4) Dlksha is the most important aud the only 
in both. 

(5) The idea of ‘moksha, 5 the ultimate union or at- 
one-ment with the ultimate ‘chit,’ is the same. And 
both schools are monistic schools. 

Though Shakii is given predominant position in 
Sh&ktism, it is at the same time said that the relation 
between Shiva, the possessor of Shakti, and Shakti her- 
self is one of identity. The one cannot be without the 
other, as fire cannot be without heat and tho moon 
without beams. The attempt to indentify Shakti with 
woman is an error. Shiva is commonly said to bo the 
male principle and Shakti the female principle. As a 
matter of fact they are neither male nor fomalo nor 
neuter. The man who worships the wisdom aspect of 
Reality, commonly called the male principle, is a Shaiva; 
and he who worships the power aspect, or tho female 
aspect, is called a Shakta. The worshipper of Shiva 
worships Him as the benign ruler of the universe; 
while the worshipper of Shakti worships the principle 
of activity or energy that pervades the universe. 
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XI The rise of the Lingayat Religion and its founder. 

Now we come to the most knotty and intricate question 
of determining the time that Lingayatism was founded and 
the Prophet that founded it. The question has not been 
tried till now historically; and certain things have been 
taken for granted, which have made confusion worse con- 
founded. The things taken for granted are based on some 
hollow tradition and handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, so that they have become a kind of gospel truth, 
too sacrosanct to be touched. But if truth traced histori- 
cally is to be respected more than tradition, that is often 
fictitious and baseless, it is necessary to determine the truth 
historically. We are aware that we tread on a dangerous 
ground, indeed, but truth impels us to attempt the task 
unmindful of dangers and difficulties. 

The things handed down traditionally are (1) that the 
Ling&yat religion was founded long ago by the five great 
prophets ( ), namely, RevanMdhya or Rewanasi- 

ddha, Marul&r&dhya or Marulashiddha, Ekor&m&r&dhya, 
PanditMdhya, and Vish.w&radhya (2) that they rose out 
of the five great ^imfs^Tls of Kollip&ki ( Balehalli or Bale- 
hounur ), Mysore state, Ujjani, Bellary district, Himavat 
Ked&ar, Shrishail Mallikarjuna, and Kashi or Benares, 
under different names in different yugas or ages as follows: 

srwMl Itarcs: i 
gjifcrcs tRpasra&s: ll 
fcn*r: prrft | 

'Nsps’Rt ii 
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q'^r #tfr 5 r«rr qrci w r i 

nc^^qi: ggeren: T5i»f(5rrf«r^n?ii: || 

fRq>: ?g£t sig^fa: i 

ra^ 0 ?^ q^ra 'M^ss^n II 
tfqqr araqimra gjmqq slsr: | 
trq>Tqr*r II 

qqisw ^eigR q^qmifq gqqr: i 
trqraq^t igqq^ faqq^srf trc*: I 

TqqsF5T«J =}^f qqqRTR gqqp II 

srqft qRq>%r% qrfqwf fgcfraq>: I 
* 3 q*l 55 ft q ; *qT%g^qrg*ra; II 
fawfe q|% <Rf qmifa ?mr: II 
qqathRmsr ^ 3 ?: qi%atqqr 1 
fa-wisq fra afar: q^Rrarw: 11 

( see qqRtqqqfilcTraaqR'nq, ). 

The above is from gaqfapm, which professes to trace 
the origin of the Acharyas to the five faces of atsflrq. 
But the ^qiqjjqi’Tq tells the origin of the Acharyas as 
follows:— aq^qifa ^3 I 

^ifsqiftgtifi^r 11 
gltfaris^qqarqua: qrqargX 1 
qssrsr qf?K || 
fg^iifai^raq ^rag^ 3 ffl?g> 1 
gsjI^HFr^rq *#*fiI#TT«»ra: 11 
siqq qrarai^q raqra: tfiratr faq 1 
5 T¥Rwn?q§%q 3 r«RRjnsqr«*ra: n 
^RW^f sraqtuqratg fluraq 1 

fq%?Tl«qi^ Iq^RRiRq sfaq: || 
wq %ffa#q>iqit >33 raqr% tir^n | 
vs% I q=qRi«qr q«nrqfa \\ 

*ro ^psfqgetqil&t: n 
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It can be easily seen how the two Agamas differ and 
contradict; and the contradiction cannot be removed, unless 
we suppose that the five wrcf&TTs ( we cannot understand 
why and how only those ) represent the five faces of Shiva. 
Now we have to see from the data available at present 
whether and how far this is the truth; and if it does not 
stand historically we must determine who founded it 
and when. 

The first and a very authoritative work in Sanskrit on 
Lingayatism is This is the first work, because it 

does not refer to any work except § fwwfTT and and 

the Agamas; while this work has been referred to and quoted 
in authority by almost all the Sans, books now available , 
It professes to narrate the dialogue between Renuk&ch&rya 
or Revanasiddha, the prophet, and Agastya, to whom the 
prophet reveals a part of philosophy. It is in verses of 

simple 8T5|5T metre except those in different metres coming 
at the end of every chapter ( ). Most of the verses 

have notes prefixed to them, explantory of the subject 
matter of the verses. The author is Shivayogi ( Rrqjrprr?ff*T- 
simsiR, ). In the first chap, the author gives some 

account of the line of Acb&ryas to which he belongs. In 
chapters II-1V he states how Veerashaiva or Lingayat 
religion came to be preached and promulgated in the world. 
And in the remaining chapters the 101 or steps, that 
are but the elaboration of qsfqais, are explained. It is 
said that Renuka, one of the Pramathas or divine at- 
tendants of Shiva once committed an indiscretion of 
violating the order of precedence in bis eagerness to 
receive the ssiq of Shiva in the divine assembly in 

§ The two works are on Shaivism in general. 
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Kailas. Shiva did not like the precedence of D&ruka being 
superseded by Renuka. He, therefore, cursed Renuka 
that he be born as a human being in the world, Renuka 
repented and begged forgiveness of Shiva, who thereon 
relented and modified the curse that Renuka might regain 
his position in the divine order of the sn*ns after preaching 
and promulgating the Veerashaiva faith. Thereafter Renuka 
is said to have risen out of the Linga ( fqmf&n ) at Kollipaki 
in Telangana or Telgu country, as recorded in the verse — 

ere iwfanreitR i 

Kollipaki is the modern Balehouuur, Mysore State, 
and cannot be otherwise, as it is a well known pontifical 
seat or Math of Renuk&ch&rya or Revan&r&dhya and his 
successors. Again this Renukltcb&rya is identical with 
Revanasiddha as will be evident from the following: — 

srterar siret i 1V-38. 

Thus Renuk&ch&rya, Revansiddha, and Revanstr&dhya are 
one and the same. If the five Ach&ryas were the founders 
of the religion, is it not strange that the book should 
mention Renuka or Revanasiddha alone as having descended 
to the earth and founded the religion to the exclusion of 
other Acb&ry&s ? This is quite ununderstandable. 

Moreover the attempts of the author at making 
Renuka or Revanasiddha as the founder of the religion 
are quite ill-disguised and unsuccessful; because the Renuka 
of the book is none other than the author himself, as may 
be unmistakably known from the colophons subjoined to 
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every chap, except the * first. They are— 

( 1 ) fra raa itafa: qftsgf: i 

( 2 ) ffa sfrRr^farenim’q'F vpsa ^Tssranitafa g^fra: 

qft^f: I 

( 3 ) fft ?sftf^EfcifiP8rwft ^Era^&ragnt ran 

qR^df: i 

( 4 ) fra ?MR%qafiRwq R^cntr^raon fltesraerarc- 

fq^5saa»ti raq qaa: qR=e^: \ 

(5) ffa flsfaftranrnt g^ass gw^qf&r- 

auaafiar aw agqR^: *wih: | 

( 6 ) |% sfas^rastflw f^raaiRrawr aura sfRtrasnhVra 
Rr^rarawrw'Jir a^ls ra^icrasmRRaeqT aw shu- 
qR%f: saw i 

( 7 ) sra^amirnr RmrRraretr sigma mRra R^aitwrr- 
sw *ra>fa& qaisrCwqasar hw sreaqR^f. saw: | 

( 8 ) gra ^asjwasrftwr Rmrfiawr ^jfsratfo Rrcfara 
rssraisrawar srtm^T aqlasreasasar gig saaqR?#^: 
saw | 

( 9 ) fra ^qs<jST<5sr$Frr Rra^iRrawr iR$ram a«fft ra^- 
Rrsrwat artm^q safrsrcaaatfifr srs sRwqR^g: gain: | 

( 10 ) fra ^gs^wartrra Rraatfitsisrr *aq>ra$<JT atfra Ri^ra- 
Rraw’aTaau^a: aaf^rnsrasasra arfoif fftqqR^: gaiH:i 

In the same way all the remaining chapters have 
identical colophons except in respect of the subject-matter 
treated in a chapter. It will be seen from the colophons 
how gradually the author goes on telling something more 

* The Sholapur edition of the book has no colophon 
at the end of the first chap. But the manuscript copy in 
the Madras Oriental Library has the colophon as follows :- 
ffa sfttRtraasfa^ w^iatswaR Risrai^war aigawfaBisfwr aw 
a*w: qR<s^: | 
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and more about himself and from chapters IX-XXI he 
identifies himself with Renuka. It is irrefutable and 
makes it quite evident that Renuka was none other than 
the author himself. Very funnily the author takes him- 
self back to the times of Bibhishana, the brother of the 
Dravidian king, R&vana. For ic is said in the last chapter 
that Renuka goes on a tour to Lanka and instals three 
crores of Lingas there. The relevant verses of the 

event are:— w srrai | 

qrara f| tl ^» || 

i%*fm gsripfo | 

3T3Rl£lSre ii ’tv || 

«rw f&nSr&tf sfoiRfflS wa i 

$ w n =t$ II 

3 ffcrraf f^i eii srafsaq i 

3 f&rrci ^rw^mcr^i n ! t« II 

1 % am | 

tisn tni ^tuftfcT arBfitr u^r 5F?r II v II 
irfksp-wgxwq; | 

wsrifTfaPr h n ^ n 

lin&fksrq^i | 

ii v ii 

r%35uwmrw? ra^Rnfaforc i 
siRiforanrarei AH <jw stratm, ii ii 
3#cf 5MH WRR: i 

<&f<i «4?r qroro: n \\ ii 

asr 4gsr%rt^r 'ffa^wsre^ i 
#ifksr4 3 f&TRi *rerorrar wfafa i 

f^RgjRI^qor fsqifqfl flUf || || 
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It is very difficult to understand how this event o£ 
the first magnitude has not been recorded in the R&m&yana, 
if it were a fact, specially when it is seen that very minor 
incidents of Bibhishana’s life have been recorded therein. 
It is passing strange that this event should be omitted in 
that great work. It is quite obvious that the author wants 
to show that Veerashaivism is very ancient, being founded 
during the times of Bibhishana by Renuka iD ancient 
times. But as shown above that Renuk&cb&rya was the 
author himself and makes the ill-disguised attempt at 
pushing back the religion to pre-historic times under the 
idea that antiquity of a religion was the proof of its being 
the best. Not only that but the author makes an attempt 
of showing how Brahm& repeatedly failed to bring into 
existence the universe, how he requested Shiva to help 
him in the work of creation entrusted to him, how Shiva 
asked the swqrs to help Brahm& in his work, and how he 
did his work successfully with their help. All this is 
evidently an attempt to show that the creation took place 
in a particular way and was distinct from, though similar 
to, that described by other Hindu religious sects. Thus 
the philosophy of creation is shown to be peculiar to 
Veerashaivism in order to mark it off from other religions 
of India. It seems that all this attempt is due to the 
author’s conviction that old alone was gold and that later 
the religion the inferior it was. 

Now the question arises who this Shivayogi was and 
when he lived. The answer to the question is furnished by 
the author himself. In chap. I he gives some information 
about the line of Ach&ryas to which he belonged. In the 
first prefatory note in the beginning of the work the 
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author says that he belonged to the order of the Ach&ryas 
of the name of Siddhar&ma that was born ( to his parents ) 
by the favour of Revanasiddha, who, first known as 
Renuka, taught the principles of Veerashaivism to the 
pot-born sage ( Agastya ) after the Kali age set in, in 
words — are^; mr- 

etc. etc. This information well tallies with the 
Pauranik account that Siddhar&ma of Sonnalige or Sonnala- 
pur ( modern Sholapur ) was born to his parents by the 
blessings of Revan&r&dhya or Revanasiddha. The follow- 
ing extracts will make it clear: — 

■asD sS-radado rioagjn'Sd^siFoftoSjstfo | 

735003 TbrtsloSooM ^dc^oS-a^o i 

m C\ o3 

Revanashiddharagale, chapter 5, page 41. 

“ assert i 

^SocdcOis^cdsJdoao ” rida derfte&cd do. 

Bommarasa’s Revanashiddha Purana. 

‘ &ari,®ci3§d ftd i 

OJ 

o^rfociorfoSorf^doJo ’ ri^o. 

Gururaja-charitre. 

Hence the Siddhar&ma referred to in the book is the 
Siddhar&ma of the Puranas. He was the disciple of Allam- 
prabhu, a great Veershaiva Shivayogi, and went over with 
him to Basaveshwar at Kaly&na. Thus Shivayogi, the 
author of Siddh&ntshikhftmani was post Basava. Moreover 
the author refers directly to Basaveshwar in the prefatory 
note ( IX-36 ), where it is said — 
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sTT^n^rfft. Ib is, therefore, conclusive that the author 
lived after Basaveshwar. It should be wrong to think, 
as is likely to be done that, the prefatory notes are by 
the commentator. That they are by the author himself 
can be well established by internal evidence. All the 
notes must either be by the author or by the commenta- 
tor. It is not only unreasonable but ridiculous to 
think that some notes should be by the author and 
some by the commentator. The note no. 1 in the 
beginning, in which the author gives some account of 
himself, is undoubtedly by the author, as is customary 
with authors in general. This has been made doubly 
sure by the reference made bo it by the note (V-l) 
where it is said: — 

sifuofr?n%f5nwiR€*ufH- 

rc^racftih 

fVtiTT: If this note were by the commentator the 

reference to the author’s previous statement in the 
introductory note would be meaningless and would 
stultify the position or assumption that the notes are 
by the commentator. Nor is it possible or reasonable 
to think that the first alone is by the author and the 
rest by the commentator. Such a thing is quite absurd 
and unimaginable. 

The author invariably speaks of himself in the 
third person; and all references to the author in the 
third person fit in well with the treatment of the 
subject-matter in the book. In a note to IY-50, 
however, the author refers to himself directly in the 

2-47 
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first person in words “ «rs?rksn*terrami?. ” This un- 
conscious slip on the part of the author makes it clear 
that the references to the author in the third person 
are by himself to himself and not by the commentator. 
That the notes are by the author will also be plain 
from the fact that a note is affixed to VIII-49. If it 
were by the commentator he could have included in the 
commentary ( which is merely fish ” ) all the state- 
ment contained in the note. But as it is not so done 
it is sure that the commentator has nothing to do with 
notes. Nor is it likely that the commentator should 
subjoin a note instead of commenting on the verse. It 
is unusual no doubt that a note should be affixed; 
but evidently the author gives his final explanation of 
tfsiTOiWw and concludes the chapter with the note. 
From all the foregoing it may be concluded that 
(1) Renuka, Revanasiddha, and Shivayogi are one and 
the same. (2) and that Shivayogi lived after 
Basaveshwar. 

In the first chap, the author states that there were 
three Ach&ryas before him in the line. Thus Shiva- 
yogi was the fourth in the line founded or named after 
Siddhar&ma ( )• Calculating at 30 or 35 
years for each Ach&rya that preceded the author we may 
well hold that about a hundred years must have passed 
before the author came to succeed, i. e. the author 
must have lived about the middle of the 13th century 
A. D. * The same conclusion has been arrived at by 
Rao-Saheb Hayavadanarao, Banglore, who bases his 
conclusion on the data furnished by a different copy of 

* Introduction to Shrtkarbh&shya, pp. 54, 55. 
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i%5raf5r*§w»fa. Anyway it is clear that Shivayogi, the 
author, is post-Basava. 

After settling the date of Shivayogi we have to face 
the worst parados, that is sure to confound readers 
most and that arises from our conclusion. The parados 
would be if Shivayogi is identical with Bevanashiddha, 
he cannot be a successor of Siddhar&meshwar, who, as 
is professed, was born from the favour of Bevansiddha, 
i. e. he preceded Siddharameshwar; and if he preceded 
Siddhar&meshwar, he cannot be his successor, as stated 
in the work. Such is the absurdity in which we are 
landed by the author’s account and needs be cleared 
up. Hence Bevanasiddha, that blessed the parents of 
Siddbar&ma, must be a person different from the Bevana- 
siddha with whom the author identifies himself. This 
is exactly the position and cannot but be so. The 
thing, as furnished by various books, is that there was 
one Bevanasiddha, an older or senior contemporary of 
Basaveshwar. He was a Shaiva and had a son named 
Budramuni who was asked by his father to join the 
band of the saints ( sharanas) that followed Basava, 
Channabasava and Siddhar&ma. Budramuni joined 
them. But unfortunately the catastrophe, that fell 
upon Basava and his followers in their fight with 
Bijjala, whose prime minister Basava was, broke the 
the band of neo-religionists and dispersed them. As a 
result of the catastrophe almost all the members of the 
band ran pellmell in different directions and either died 
or lived in obscurity. Before the dispersal took place 
Budramuni was asked by Channabasava to go and work 
for the spread of their new religion. Budramuni die] 
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as much as he could and had a Shishya. or disciple 
named Mukbimuni. Muktiinuni had a disciple called 
Digambar mukbimuni, who founded a Mabh ab Rambha- 
puri; and Balehalli, bhe exact Kanarese translation of 
Rambb&puri, is the present Balebonnur. And the 
Math founded by him is bhe present pontifical seat of 
Revan&r&dhya, considered to be an avat&r of Renuka- 
ch&rya. Digambarmuktimuni, the founder of the Math, 
named it after Revanasiddba, the father of Rudramuni, 
out of it&pect for him, as he ( Revanasiddha ) was a 
great Shivayogi, and out of humility, as generally great 
men do out of humility and out of respect for their 
predecessors. Such in short is the history of the Math 
of Revanasiddh. We shall note in more detail the 
history presently. But the time that Shivayogi came to 
succeed to the line of Siddhar&meshwar this Math must 
have attained eminence and earned reputation in the 
cause of bhe religion, the Lingayabism. Shivayogi then 
must have thought fit to father the religion upon him 
( Revanasiddheshwar ) after whom the Math was 
named. In his eagerness to make the religion very 
ancient, as already remarked, Shivayogi has attempted 
to make Revanasiddha an avat&r of Renuka and takes 
him back to the times of Bibhishana. But he has 
failed so badly in his attempts, as has been proved 
irrefutably from the internal evidence given by the 
book itself. Any how the example furnished by Shiva- 
yogi was imitated by his successors, who conveniently 
started the tradition of the remaining Ach&ryas also 
being the founders of religion, gradually as their Maths 
came to be founded in due course and attained reputa- 
tion in the cause of the religion. But history does not 
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corroborate this. On the contrary it tells a different 
tale altogether, which is going to be noted presently. 
Before we proceed to determine the prophet that 
founded the religion we like to examine the theory of 
five Ach&ryas being the founders of the religion in more 
detail collectively and severally in order to explode the 
myth of their being the founders. 

In the first place Siddh&nta Shikh&muni is the 
only book, in which Revanashiddha, an avatara of 
Renuka, has been stated to have preached and promul- 
gated the religion. In no other Sanskrit book he has 
been described as the founder of the religion, much less 
the other Acharyas. Even in Panditar&dhyareharitra, 
a big sans, work by Gurur&ja of 3 5th century A. D., 
Pandit&r&dhya the hero of the book ( one of the five 
Ach&ryas) is not described as the founder of the religion. 
There is no mention of other Ach&ryas. This also is 
significant and shows that the founding of the religion 
by the five Ach&ryas, collectively or severally is not at 
all a fact. While in that very book Allamaprabhu, Basava, 
Channabasava, and some other sharanas of Kaly&na 
have been praised. Why should it be so if Pandit&r&- 
dhya and other Ach&ryas were the founders? The reason 
is obvious that it is not so. The following slokas will 
make this plain: — 

swfitci sowimm. || i ii 

Si* | 

II v || 

sraiw i 

f5dtW;tf TO! d k II 
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q* aw ti i h 

sre^rarfr ^ q: sruiwf^qvRiri. i 
a JTrR^W «?sa sraf^i qniwfi*, n n •» it 
W'w w&\ q>tsw u^isrs? qr i 

aw JTtfoS^JTI^ ansiwuiw IM Ml 
arqr^TSSq sifaqqq q: U Ul%ei: I 

anfauwqqiqiw fasHSITgSlr in Ml 

There is no mention of the four Ach&ryas, much 
less their being the founders. 

If we should believe that Eenuka taught Agastya 
the doctrines of Yeerashaivism, we should also believe 
Basavpur&na professed to have been written by Yyasa.In 
that Purana it is stated that Agastya goes to Shiva’s son 
Skanda and requests him to tell the story of a great 
Shivabhakta in the following words. 

3ureq; wmqnr: i 

ffll’Wauiqqi i| 

5S1RT U?ia5i URf I 

u^qug wg n 

f&nrasrc: €rg w: i 

t^fqqs i <st% ftrq*r^ isqd i 
q$U5I% USfU N q*pw || 

Skanda then goes on to relate the life of Basava 
in the Purana. If we have to believe this we shall 
have to believe that Basava existed before awssr, which 
would be absurd. Similarly we shall have to believe 
Prabhulingalil&, which is a part of *riqwrcgirq written by 
Yy&sa. We shall have to consider that Allamaprabhu 
was an ancient person but we cannot do so because 
Allama and Basava are lath century persons. 
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At the same time we fail to understand the motive 
of the enthusiasts that strive to make Revanasiddha a 
mythical figure and father upon him and the other 
Ach&ryas the religion. It is a wrong notion if it be 
their motive, that the excellence of a religion depends 
upon the founder being a mythical or an ancient figure. 
If it were so Jainism and Buddhism would not be 
important or intrinsically valuable, their founders 
being historic persons. Zoroaster, the founder of the 
Parses religion ( Zoroastrianism ), though ancient is 
not a mythical person. Does it mean that Zoroastria- 
nism has no merit in it ? Shikhism, founded by Guru 
N&nak only five centuries back, does not lose its im- 
portance or worth simply because it has been founded 
so late. So also the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaja would not be much worth, being founded only 
during the last century, if the idea of our fanatical 
enthusiasts were the criterion. But nothing depends on 
whether a religion is founded early or late or by this 
person or that person. Everything depends upon the princi- 
ples of a religion that impart intrinsic value or worth to 
the religion. The founder becomes great because of the 
principles that he teaches; and not because he is ancient 
or Pauranik. Thus if the Lingayat religion is of value, 
it is not so, because it is founded by the Ach&ryas or 
Basava or any other person, but because it has sound 
principles that are a beacon light to the bond souls, 
guiding them on the road to eternal happiness. 

Apart from kistorial information there are two 
more considerations that do not allow us to push back 
the Lingayat religion to ancient times. ■ (1) Kashmere 
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Skivadwaita, on which the Shaktivisliisht&dwaiba of 
the Lingayat religion is based with an improved appro- 
priate name, did not exist before ninth century. (2) 
There is no evidence of the existence of Ashtavarana 
( snares ), Shatsbhala ( ), and Panch&char ( 'rrk ), 

that form the connotation of the religion, before the 
twelfth century A. D. We shall see how. 

(1) That roller is named ?n%rgRrsi|cT in Lingayatism 
will be evident from what is said in § “ ^T%fa?‘i')s , g;ciiq(- 
qrq% ”. qri%farasita is therefore, the basis of 

Lingayat religion and philosophy and is a principle or 
aspect of monism like other monistic aspects or principles 
of .other schools of philosophy. It means that Shiva is 
the Parabramhan. He is characterized or qualified by 
Shakti ( Divine power or Energy ) that resides in him 
in intimate union * “ wwr. ” 

His Shakti is capable of working wonders, t “ 

. ” Shivaparabraman creates, protects, and 
reabsorbs the universe by means of His Shakti. There 
are clear and unmistakable references to the 3TicqMu^ of 
Kashmere Shaivism in the treatises of Lingayat religion, 
the snwfii*?# being another name of rera., i%gu=rcf( 

and That is only the modified or 

improved name of Kashmere Shivadwaita will be 
evident from the following: — 

rerarFR qt sf? i 

§ f%qr|u^, page 62. 

Ibid, page 66. 


* ftrafafStewfr, page 65. 



cf^JT W?T | 

It 

s qrg*pi*F^: 9^?: glsn^W’Ul ig. II-8, R. B. 
srntesra^s'tot 9^r%rf^aqi?sf^ f 
**rrcH?i n 

en%<ifr utgaurt swq sqarg# || 
fiHj 3?5r snicT i%vrr^n?«r fo^Tfiilt: i 
asrewr: araricHT ra*reMr $ar ll 
wsm HHTNwt<i<ftfofnira; i 
: dh: SRfft sl?at n 

T^rarcw^^$i*itfa<$?Pi. I 

TO?am4 9T|tWfT^: qt»n?OT: H 

a wNg^ 4S$ft g^R: ^R9Rf fesra I) 1% XX-1-6. 

This will prove that 5rfafl%t%eit?l is based on Kashmere 
Shivadaita. If farther proof is required we may note 
what is said in T%qitcW*r<t, page 26 — q# STpJreirag: ^W- 

sra: “ ” ^r% firs* sfrssrat 

wuraqgjfqr: q^^stra?^* f^rawrara; srilnH R9SRfcrn i This 
establishes how Kashmere Shivadwaita is adopted as' the 
basis of the Lingayat religion, q§3H, the founder of 
Kashmere philosophy, has been proved to have lived in 
the ninth century. Hence qifaflisreffa cannot be early 
and ancient. Moreover it is admitted that the author 

of tprepi, was a Kashmere Brahmin. It is said— aft? 
sm^jf q>cfi sfresgft: u =q ^ | airenm«rra 

sfasa't ^*fta*rcNtrara3i amtaV. stjri: 4aa??i%. (erEsretfaca^rei 
p, 2.) This shows that Kashmere Shaivism had 
influence on South India. Over and above all this in a. 

2-48 
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Kanarese work called “ ” ( a Parana of Basava, 

thief,— the term “ thief ” has been used here as a term 
of endearment oat of liberty, love, and devotion of the 
author to Basava ) it is elaborately stated how Basava 
arranged and managed to bring some Shaiva pandits from 
Kashmere, who were probably unwilling and were stolen 
or persuaded from the place, as it were. All this shows that 
Lingayatism is not an ancient religion existing in the 
times of Bibblshana. 

Next, the three, (l) ( the eightfold coverings 

or protective shields that ward off the devotee from the 
evils of M&y& ), (2) <?£?sis5 ( the six localities or steps to 
Mukti ), (3) 'rerarc ( the fivefold modes of living ) form the 
connotation or differentia of the religion. Asht&varana 
consists of Guru, Linga, Jangaraa, Pras&da, P&dodaka, 
Vibhfiti or Bhasma, Rudr&ksha (plant beads), and Mantra. 
All these existed before the twelfth century but not in 
the form in which they are meaningfully connected in the 
ritualism of the Liugayat religion. Guru or the preceptor, 
one that shows and explains the path of religion and 
religious rites to is uot peculiar to Shaivism but is 
common to all religions. And he existed before. 

So far as Linga is concerned it existed in the form 
of and not in the form of worn on the body. 

There is evidence that Linga worn on the body also existed 
before. For instance in * srfKfosrq of Anandagiri there is a 
reference to the Linga worn on the body, as it is said in 
it — vru: ffc fbtfa 'rraioi&’T i 

* The evidence based on this book is not quite autho- 
ritative, as according to Prof. S. S. Suryanarayanashastri, 
the work is very late. See of page 120. 
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Here qratorf&n undoubtedly means the miniature Linga 
borne on the body. But better evidence is that of 
a Jain author of repute of 10th century. In his 
he says — I 3 tNritflispmi: 3 

Here there is a statement that some Shaivas carried a 
small Linga, as dear as life ( sranffrlWU: ). But it does not 
mean at all the spnaftr ( Linga, the vital or mental ) of the 
Ling&yats; because they were the worshippers of fivefold fire 
("HflRrePOTW) which the Lingayats never do. Undoubtedly 
the Linga carried by the devotees on their bodies was mini- 
ature for facility of worship wherever they went. The 

Shaivas in their movements from place to place must have 
felt the want of anrs iu all places, without worshipping 
which every day these devoted staunch Shaivas could not 
be happy, specially because those were the days, when 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaisbnavism were each 
contending to be prevalent to the exclusion of the rest. 
Hence gradually they mnst have felt the necessity of 
carrying a miniature with them so that they could 

do their daily devotion without difficulty. And the Linga 
being so holy they had to bear it on their head or tie it 
round their necks or arms, as is well expressed — 3*IT a; 

stiflicK ^Tjpw- tr meters crt fNraqr fuller 33. 1% Irc ad 
333! 3T33I tR 33 *13*3: |fd I33R I%3- 

HWt gill STeRP^sfa 313: *33?TT^m TR | 

*T3 air SiqRqR- 

I— fidtMmnr:, page 17, But this Linga is 
not the Linga of the Lingayai system i. e. SSl$*r, because 
Dowhere this small Linaga has been explained, and signi- 
ficance is attached to it in the way, in which it has been 
dune in the Lingayat religious literature. It was merely a 
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custom growing out of necessity as a matter of facility for 
offering the daily devotion to the deity by the devotee. But 
it was later incorporated with the ritualism of the Ling&yat 
religion with philosophical meaning given to it. 

Jangamas were there before the 12th century but not 
the Jangamas of the Lingayat religion. The Jangama was 
an itinerant yogi ( Shivayogi ), moved about in the country 
to preach and teach devotion to Shiva as a means of 
attaining If there were Jangamas of the Ling&yat 

religion, there was no necessity for God Shiva, as is 
stated in Sans. Basavapur&na, to assure ( Basava ) that 
He would Himself tie Linga round his neck on his coming 
to birth. If there was Lingayatism before what reason 
was there for God to assure Basava? Basava’s mother, 
M&dal&mbikil, could not understand why Sangameshwar 
should go to her lying-in-chamber and give Linga to 
Basava, as expressed in the following— 

it 

Rre: f% sg<iFra: || 
f&nsfrwliafe ftrerr: i 

at% st %sr?r strew wggrca: 1 

^ sri || IV-5H-59. 

This shows that there was awrcjji?, that is done away 
with in Lingayatism; and there was no Lingadh&rana at 
the time of Basava’s birth. It was altogether a new 
thing, neither heard nor practised before ( ^ fa ^ ). 
It is, therefore, undoubtedly an anachronism on the part 
of the writer of the Parana, It seems that he was in a 
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dilemma that such a great prophet of Lingayatism like 
Basava should be born and not have fifrraR’i! at his birth- 
Hence the anachronism committed by him to be out of 
the dilemma only to be betrayed. The Jangamas referred 
to in the Basavapur&na are not the Jangamas of this 
religion. There is another circumstance to prove that 
there wa3 no Lingayatism before Basava. In Lingayatism 
all the sixteen of are given the go-bye. 

There are only two real d^Kts, namely, peculiar 

to Lingayatism and that is common to all Shaiva 
sects and Sh&ktas- <i$rr, in Lingayatism is ceremonially 
connected with the eight &varanas and not an ordinary 
of other Shaivas. Thus iE Lingayatism existed before, 
M&dir&j or MUdaras, the father of Basva, could not have 
urged Basava to undergo the ceremony. The 

father’s attempt to perform the customary ceremony caused 
serious difference of opinion between the father and the 
son and led to complete cleavage and separation between 
them- Basava strongly argues out in the assembly ( of 
Pandits called together by ) the inutility of OTW 

and vanquishes the upholders of the in the 

disputation. This topic forms the most important and 
interesting chapter in all Puranas of Basava, Kanarese 
or Sanskrit. 

srh? and <rrtr^ were there; and they still are in all other 
Shaiva Schools, But they differ in the meaning underlying 
them. In other schools, and for that matter in all other 
sects of Hinduism, sret^ is merely the thing addressed to 
the Godhead and taken by the devotees as a holy thing. 
But among the Lingayats the is anything and every- 
thing that is taken by the devotee for enjoyment and 
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( 1 > ^3*^# qrwhfiqr qra stqqrrq$*q i 

( 2 ) ftiqfS^sRrair qswsrcvfa wwfMftt qr*r 

HtftalftPBW q^q. | 

( 3 ) i^gvrw qs^qsfaorq f&q^qsfq^iq qw gatqri^q | 

( 4 ) sfraig^renci^ ftiqtgqqqlr qztqafqoiq spreqsiSNqoi qm 

qgq'faRvi e'jpTH. I 

( 5 ) ssigqq^ qa^qsrMft raqfqqqinfafaqrq qqurrq^iq g<jqq[ I 

( 6 ) sfa ftraigqq^ qa^nsfa^ gqhf&qqiftsi aw 

qgifoRq i 

( 7 ) ira sftqtgSmiqtt ftrqigqq# qEjqaftqq i«qrrq«^f?i ara 

qqqifqwi d^q; I 

( 8 ) «fNigtra^lt Maigq?# q^qafqqq i%qnq«tffaqmiaqi- 

fsrev* «»J?tq, l 

It is clear that qirqqq composes the book and inserts 
it in the qigaiqq as qrg^witqq. This is one instance that we 
have found so far. Thus it is very unreasonable to believe 
on the authority of the Agamas ( whose origin goes back 
to the times of Aranyakas, as already proved ) that the 
persons referred to in the Agamas existed before the 
Aranyakas. Hence the references to the Ach&ryas in them 
are later additions, pure and simple, by their enthusiastic 
admirers, whoever they were. 

If we have to believe what is said in gstfqjqq and ^iq- 
gqjqq about the Ach&ryas (already ) we must also believe 
what is said in sqiqjjqrqq about Allamaprabhu and Basava. 
It is said in it Allamaprabhu appeared in different Yugas 
with different names, as Mqq^q in ?rTjq, in qqign, 

in and agqq in ^[%gn. So also it is written 
that Basava was *qqqqq in fctgq, tfcstiftiqqofer j n ttrigq, 
fqqq^RT in $I<W> and qqqqqq in So also yogajagama 

says — 
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fenfrramM *t gf%?fTii n 

All these are attempts at making these persons 
mystic and divine figures under the wrong notion that 
such mystic and divine origin alone would make them 
important and venerable. But we beg to differ. Great 
persons are always great not because they are ancient or 
mystic figures but because of their messages. Shakespeare, 
K&lid&s and Count Tolstoy, Tuk&r&m, Shankar&ch&rya, 
Lakshmisha and Shadkshari, are immortal, not because 
they are ancient or mystic persons but because of their 
message to human beings. Similarly Allamaprubhu, Basava, 
Channabasava, Veerashaiva Sharauas and the Ach&ryas 
will ever live on account of the doctrines they have taught, 
the message they have delivered, the right path to mukti 
they have shown, and the work they have done. We 
have every respect and all reverence for the Ach&ryas. 
We adore, venerate, and worship them in deep gratitude 
for what they have done to the Lingayat religion and the 
Lingayat world by propagating and stabilizing the religion. 
They chose important centres in India from which to do 
the work in service of the religion and the creed. Their 
work is simply admirable, their exertions are simply 
praiseworthy and they have made themselves immortal, 
not by founding the religion but by propagating and 
stabilizing it. 

There is one more reason why Revanasiddha, an avat&r 
of Renuka, is not the founder of the religion. If he were 
the founder of the religion, why did he not teach Bibhlshana 
the principles of the religion founded by him and 
2-49 
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convert him ( Bibblshana ) to it ? Instead of doing so 
he simply establishes three crores of **!T3Tl^3rrs, which goes 
against his own creed af Ishtaling worship. He himself 
says that (anything addressed to 

is unacceptable in the following — 

gfe wmffrrRt || 

33! S«!TSRT«*TT5TTJT<!rJf: I 

^ awirfciiraift qftfrc smrfts. II r%. IX-34, 35. 

All this shows that ?3mf&3Ts may be protected but 
their sg^ is not acceptable; because the Lingayats rise 
superior to the worship of wwf&i on account of their 
wearing and worshipping the Shivayogi, therefore, 

has bungled badly in his enthusiasm of pushing the religion 
to remote antiquity. 

Now we proceed to examine the information about 
the Ach&ryas collected from various books extant. 

They are the five traditional Acharyas associated with 
the Veerashaiva religion. In the minds of men that have 
any knowledge of them their figures are dim. Their 
memories are curiously mixed up with men and matters 
belonging to different ages. Agastya, Bibblshana, Rajendra 
Chola, Bijjala, all come to be their contemporaries regard- 
less of the fact that historically ages yawn between Bijjala 
and Bibhishana. 

But then, these Acharyas are not altogather a myth. 
Their devotees in their enthusiasm to make them and 
their religion ancient have exaggerated things about them 
to the extent of mysifying their personalities. The 
maths, which they are reputed to have founded are still 
in existence. Again we have clear reference to 
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them in Kannada literature. Even some works in Kannada 
and Telugu are attributed to them. And above all , it is, 
a fact that they tried to propagate the religion. That is why 
their names have come down to us in connection with the 
Yeershaiva religion. But with all that that they are 
responsible for the religion is a myth. Those who try to 
establish that they originated the religion in pre'-vedic 
times involve themselves in a chain of contradictions. 
According to them Shiva is said to have explained the 
religion to P&rvati, Then Shiva is the founder and not the 
Acharyas. 

We are told that the five Acharyas originated -from 
five faces of Shiva. We are again told that they are the 
five of the Shivaganas chosen by Shiva and sent down to 
the earth to found the religion. These two statements, 
evidently contradict each other. If they eannot-be trae 
together which of the two is true ? 

How can five Acharyas be founders of a religion at 
one and the same time ? The order in which the names of 
these five Acharyas are usually mentioned gives one the 
impression that they came down to the earth one after 
another. If they did so, how can all the five be credited 
with the founding of the religion ? Must it not be that 
only one of them founded it and the others only promoted 
it ? 

The Acharyas are said to have risen from Sthavara- 
lingas with a view to preaching the religion of Ishtalinga, 
the soul of Lingayat religion, can anything be more absurd 
than this ? 

Even supposing that they rose from the Stb&vara- 
lingas to found the religion of Ishtalinga, howito reconcile 
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their preaching of the worship of Ishtalinga with their 
establishing of Schavaralinga ? ( Renuk&cb&rya, for exa- 
mple, is said to have established thirty million Sth&vara- 
lingas at Lankil for Bibhishana instead of preaching the 
religion and philosophy of Ishtalinga ). 

Even supposing that they originated from the five 
faces of Parameshvara at one and the same time and that 
they founded the religion on earth at one and the same 
time, how possibly can we explain their founding it four 
times in the four successive Yugas ? 

They are. said to have lived for fourteen hundred 
years. Even supposing that they, did live for fourteen 
hundred years ( which reason cannot accept ) how can we 
possibly make that period cover the lives of Bijjala of the 
12th century and Bibhishana of the pre-historic age ? 

What explanation is there for their having lived 
incognito for seven hundred years out of 1400 years? 
What purpose did they serve by living incognito ? 

And now about the Puranas of the Ach&ryas. Puranas 
are after all Puranas and we have to be very cautious in 
the matter of gleauing historical facts from them. They 
are usually a confused medley of facts and fiction. It is 
a common characteristic of them to make their heroes 
come down to the earth directly from heaven. They are 
sent down to the earth by God to keep dharma intact, 
and it is through miracles that they keep it intact-the 
miracles true or false— more often they are false than any 
thing else. But if rightly used and if facts are properly 
sifted 1 from fiction they afford good clues to solve the 
puzzle of the past, 
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The Panch&ch&ryas have come to be the heroes o£ 
Puranas. Consequently they have all been deified and 
legends replete with miracles have grown round them. Even 
then we find in them certain pieces of evidence to help us to 
establish the dates of the Acharyas and their relationship 
with the Veerashaiva religion. The pieces of evidence from 
Eannada Puranic literature given below go to prove 
conclusively that they are not the originators of the 
Veerashaiva faith. 

Wherever the Acharyas are mentioned Renuka in 
variably appears first in order. In point of time also he 
must have been the first to appear. The first book written 
about the Aeh&rayas is that about Revana by Harihara* 
the well-known ( Veerashaiva ? ) poet. ( it should be 
noted that there is no Sanskrit work about Revana ) * The 
date fixed for Harihara, by R. Nara-sinhacbarya, the 
author of Karnataka Kavicbarite, a stupendous work ever 
attempted- in Kannada, is 1165. A. D. Harihara’s book 
goes by the name of Revanashiddha Ragale, It is the 
life story of Renukacharya written in the Kannada metre 
known as ‘ ragale ’■ Harihara being nearer to Revana 
than any other Kannada poet who has poetised bis life* 
what he says about the first of the five Acharyas we can 
safely believe to be authentic, making at the same time 
allowance for certain exaggerations indulged for the glori- 
fication of the hero. 

In the ragale it is said that Renuka was ordered by 
Crod Shiva to take brith on earth because of a fault 
committed by him. It should be noted that he did not 


Karnataka Kavicharite part 1 Page 224. 
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originate from one of the five faces of Parameshvara. 
This is to show that the ragale differs from the Shivagamas, 

* Revana is said to have come down to the earth 
expressly for the purpose of purifying the earth by per- 
forming miracles. There is not even a remote hint to 
the effect that he descended from heaven to found the 
Veerashaiva religion. 

§ (i) One Bijjala of Mangalwad (ii) one king 
Vikrndtditya ( iii ) one Rajendra Chola are mentioned to 
have had the benifit of Revana’s darshana ( interview or 
meeting). All these three kings are historically true; 
they were all contemporaries. 

The Bijjala in the Ragala must be the Bijjala of 
Kalyana. Mangalwad has been only another ( translated ) 
name for Kalyana. We are not without an evidence to 
bear this out. This very poet Harihara has used Mangal- 
wad for Kalyan in his Basava-raja-ragale in connection 
with Basava and Bijjala. There Sangameshvara asks 
Basaveshvara to go to Mangalwad the royal city of king 

# Revanashiddha ragale page 9. 

iwdorf^oosiriao. 

§ Revanashiddheshvara Ragale. Chapter III. 

(I ) •Jaortosracteco rttJSaSjss*’ 

(II) Chapter II:— o teodooSfl 

?>oaS 

(III) 6trfs8M|o ^drfoo ^tSdorio 

ostisoESj&jat^o s«>e$*i$j8ooSo f 



Bijjala *. On the evidence of inscriptions the date of 
this Bijjala has been finally settled. 

As he was the king of Karnatak at the time of 
Basava under whose leadership aud spiritual influence 
Veerashavism had sprung and had reached the height of 
its gtory in Karnatak, the settling of his date has shed 
considerable light on things connected with the Veera- 
shaiva faith. Seen in that light Revanashiddha clearly 
emerges to be the contemporary of both Bijjala and 
Basava. So he belongs to the middle of the 12th century 
A. D. 

§ According to inscriptions of Mahadevaraya No. 2 
and 3, one Gruttarasa Vikrama was ruling in Gruttaholala, 
a place near Ujjaini in Bellari district in about 1140 A. D. 
Most probably it is this very Vikrama that is referred to 
in Revanashiddha ragale. 

According to geneology of the Chola dynasty given 
by E. P. Rice Raja-Raja-chola was ruling in 1146. A. D. 
Kulottanga Chola had the title of Rajendra chola. 
Rajendra chola of the ragale must be either of these two. 

These, then, put together point to the conclusion that 
Revana must have been living about the midde of the 12th 
century. A, D. 

In the ragale there are two more facts to support the 
date. One is about Siddhar&ma of Sonnalige ( modern 

* Basavadeva-raja-ragale. ( Edited by T. S.Venkanna- 
yya, m. a. page 21. ae3 wsi&iSfsi, 

§ Veerashaiva Matacharya kalanirnaya by Karla 
mangala Shrikanthiya page 31. 
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Sholapur ) and tbe other is about Rudramuni. * Revana- 
shiddha foretells the birth of Siddhar&ma of Sonnalige. 
This Siddharama we all know to be one of religious 
colleagues of Basveshvara; and so Revana lived in about 
the same time. 

And then there is Rudramuni. He is said to be the 
son of Revana by one of the daughters of Rajendra Chola, 
This Rudramuni is the same as the one referred to in 
Channabasava Purana of Virupaxa Pandita. According 
to Channabasava Purana, Rudramuni, one of the chief 
Charapatis, who was with Channabasava, at the time of the 
breaking up of the band of one lakh and ninety six 
Jangamas is 5 subsequent to the disappearance of Basava? 
its originator, from the scene of action at Kalyana in order 
to merge into Sangameshvara, asks his disciples to tour the 
country and to destroy the enemies of the Veerashaiva 
religion. J It is the disciple of this Muktimuni that sets up the 
pontifical throne at Balehalli ( of which Revana is reputed 

* Revana-Siddha ragale Chapter 5 page 41. 
dori ^jdoow 9e>tit&$03j3d0 

+ Channabasava Purana. Canto 5, Sandhi 9, Stanzas 
36-41. 

iflows^do asadd | 

«3^ao aone^d «ortdoo 

•atf^a^rt ^Ptddoud s*dd4rt$? $e^»i^Sdod.do | 

tood^wdsAata^aoadoi do^doo^ 

Sod S^cdJ Idj doot,dco^oS^dd....ara^.ds3oi35)-ft 5>adi 
dcttFdd ri tfadodo t OccSdtf, 3$do«bo tS?rt 

SUjSoddJ. 
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to be the first pontiff ) in order to put down the enemies 
of the Veerashaiva religion and to protect the Sharanas. 
In Shaiana-lilamrita also we find the mention of Rudramuni 
and Channabasaveshvara together in connection with the 
breaking up of the band of SharanSs. In this case also 
Reyana must have been a contemporary of Basava 
though older. 

There is one more evidence. Revana is stated to 
have got his son Rudramuni to initiate one Havina Haleya 
Eallaya iuto the religion of Shiva.* Perhaps this is the 
same Havina Haleya Kallayya whom in his Eannada 
Kavicharite Part I, Rao-bahadur R. Narasinbacharya has 
included among the Vacbana-karas of the times of Basave- 
shvara. The date assigned to him is 1150. A. D.§ This 
Kallaya again appears in Bhimakavi’s ( 1369) Basava 
Purana.f 

Crowning all these we have an inscriptional evidence. 
The stone inscription of the Shaka year 1109, correspond- 
ing 1187 A. D. in the temple of Shiddhalingeshvara of 
Shiriyala in the Nizama’s Dominions ( published in the 
Shiv&nubhava magazine for the month of May, 1929. ) 
may be seen. The incidents mentioned in the six stanzas 
of the inscription correspond exactly to those mentioned in 
Harihara’s Revanashiddha Ragale, Bommarasa’s Revana- 
shiddha Purana and Basavanka's Revanashiddha S&ngatya. 

* Revanashiddha-ragale: 

tfdeerfoo SjsifcjSoi 

§ Earnatak Kavicharite Part I Page 20 i. 

f Basava Purana Sandhi 55. 

2-50 
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-The inscription cantainiug the six stanzas runs as follows: 
ijedodjeSdjac^rioe© dod^dja, d^odoaJ^doOj 
sadd^d^ ddp^orldododj Sdod®eA saoSdocrio^ri'd 
s&d. dteso^assaodord d,?oa o&oio&sd n 

w vj 9 

|| *od l( 

WWFB ^odowaod | 

cSjssSerdo oaodo'dy^doo deS&dcSa ii 

ddFt« do,® J f Kridjatf i 

' ' S' 

ft®?dF$ fcd&d 2^3, d?dra d;s3a || 

Soad^oo25 zooddd s® i 
3odft®?Oo ^do^GJatSa^WBao | 

^jadodoo 20ao^3oddo4d 
ddo&d ^dosad^ d?d£®:S?do n 
ao^js^ji, rid dodd 

® 9 

tioaftddo $d ^jauFAd^o | 

wo da ^^daso ddo i 

doa^ Aid^o dj&d d^dssdtdo i| 

dooidja^do^ A cdco 

dodd 3d£$cdo i®?d dra^dja&ado^ II 

^(S^sSo^ ^J3?^F^orfo | 

^o^ 3aiodo $M a dedcadsdo || 
sa dd so o d do d d | 
aaoaaiod dd^daossa ^de^do n 
^ja?d^ 3?«do4dFo i 
aadocS dtfdoatfrt d?dt9d?53a ) i 

O 

£odd wtfea i 

e^do^Sort dodotfo saod o^djddo^aoo || 
d^gOort tddoduo | 
rta^do^og dd d?drad?d u 
» dooa&ia?# dd d.&d dd, &d dsdraotaoritf sad 
djea^o doaa ddr ddos^soaft qjaoa 

«gp*SFtfao djaa&afc^do. i| doorttfo dossals ,3)? || 
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The first stanza gives in a nutshell the popular story 
narrated in the works mentioned above, that when Revana- 
shiddha begged the king Vira-Bijjala for alms, at Mangal- 
wad Vira Bijjala offered him boiling Payasa. 

The second stanza refers to the popular incident that 
while rescuing the daughter of one Sule Mayidevi from 
Vira Bijjala’s sacrifice Revanashiddha, without using a 
ferry boat crossed the stream by his own will power. 

The incident mentioned in the third stanza is that 
when once Revanasiddha uttered the word Siddha, all 
people took objection to the same, upon which Revana- 
siddha made the earth shake. 

The incident referred to in the fourth Stanza is that 
Revanasiddha showed Tavanidhi ( treasure ) to Ganada 
Kallishetti and his wife and thus ended their poverty. 

The incident mentioned in the fifth stanza is not clear. 
The incident mentioned in the last stanza is that Revana 
took to dancing and behaved as a mad man when he worked 
in the house of Ganada Shetti mentioned above. 

The Renuka or Revana of the Parana*, then, is the 
same as the Renuka or Revana of the inscription. Only the 
authors of the Puranas, in order to heighten the glory of 
their hero, have tried to push back the date of their hero 
with the result that Revana has become a mythical person- 
age in the Puranas. 

So the real Renuk&charya lived in the 12th century, 
more or less a contemporary of Basava. if so, he could 
not have been the founder of the Veerashaiva faith. 

Nowhere in the Ragale it is said that Revana originat- 
ed the faith- Not only that, the word Veerashaiva has 
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not occurred even once in the whole of the Ragale. Revana 
is spoken * of as merely a Shaiva saint who performed 
miracles and promoted devotion for Shiva on earth. He 
toured the Dravida country worshipping Shivalingas that 
he came across. One wonders as to how Revana who 
worshipped Sthavara Lingas could be credited with the 
founding of the religion of Ishtalinga. Again nowhere 
in the Ragale has any mention been made of Asth&varana, 
Shatsthala and Panch&ch&ra the differentia of the Veera- 
shaiva religion. The impression that we get from the 
perusal of the Ragale as a whole is that Revana was not 
a Yeerashaiva, at least not when Harihara-deva wrote his 
Ragale. The Revana of the Ragale is a | Lakulish Shaiva. 
But Basavaraj, the hero of another Ragale by the same 
author ( Harihara ), is pictured as a perfect Veerashaiva as 
he needs must be. It may not be out of place here to 
quote from the two aforesaid Ragales of Harihara to note 
the glaring contrast between Revana and Basava from 
the religious point of view. 

Harihara’s Revana toured the Dravida country 
and worshipped Sthavaralingas, 

Harihara’s Basaveshvara worshipped Ishtalinga 
and found jangaraa in his Linga and Linga in jangaraa. 

* 19-20 ( Revanashiddha Ragale ) 

52^ Sort ftri 6 ?sSe® frasJoao 

| Revansiddba Ragale; os&tiri etigeStf. 
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Oortsjorfo^P s&C® 1 ' Wortrfod Basavarajadeva 

«SoUoi ^jSsfo^Sod Ragale, the third stbala 

Harihara describes his Revana to be a Lakulish Shaiva, 
&st;do$d sjc2orfo?SjJrfJ3^ 

x X X x 

osigcStf wdoiriF 

Harihara’s Basavaraja is Woririo n^tS, StfSjjSodo JjitjJUo 
dicraj^crfa dne^o statati gecria sSosisfcoSio. All these are the 
epithets of Basava and they indicate some of the Asht&- 
varanas which form the special feature of Veerashaivism. 
Revana gives Shaivopadesh ( initiation into the Shaiva 
faith ) to his son Rudramuni. 

oioy^cdo sidos^cSja^ rfori^o Sod Tjo^^ow^o. 

1 5 

^^P(5)tSfdrioo 3ci^ tfdjeSfc sfcorWseitS 

^ ' r da«,dFo i| 

But Basava’s son is described as one with the Ishta- 
lincam ( tojaorit^ti 6ori»3o^ ) 

Why does Harihara depict Revana as a Shaiva and 
Basava as a Veerashaiva ? What conclusion does this 
point to ? The conclusion can be none other than that 
Revana was not a Veerashaiva when Harihara wrote his 
Ragale and that he was certainly not the originator of 
the faith. 

The picture of Revana changes in the works of 
subsequent Kannada authors. The hero from the Shaiva 
Saint becomes a Veerashaiva saint- But even in these 
later works we do not get any evidence to the 
effect that Revana should be looked upon as the founder 
of Veerashaivism. As to the miracles and other like 
incidents they are the same as in Hariharadeva’s work and 
they are narrated almost in the same sequence. 
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Now the question arises: How to reconcile the Shaiva 
Revana of Harihara with the Veerashaiva Revana of later 
authors ? This appareut contradiction, however, can be 
explained away in two ways- Either the Veerashaiva 
authors after Harihara have ascribed their own religion 
to their hero, or the hero, first a Shaiva saint, might have 
embraced the Veerashaiva religion afterwards’ The latter, 
however, seems to be more probable. In that case Revaua, 
Basava and Harihara become contempories, more or less, 
and the date 1165 A. D. assigned to Harihara by R. 
Narasinhcharya gets support. Harihara, himself a Shaiva 
first, appears to have become a Veerashaiva afterwards 
under the prevailing influence of Veerashaivism in the 
South in general and in Karnatak in particular, in the 
latter part of the 12th century owing to the activities of 
the great Basava of Kalyan and his colleagues in the 
realm of religion. 

Now among the authors, who have written about 
Revana after Harihara, Bommarasa, ( 1450 A.. D. ), 
Siddbananjesha ( 1650 ), Sampadaneya Parvateshvara 
( 1698 ) may be mentioned as important. Revanashiddha 
Purana, Grururajacharitra and Ohaturacharya charitre are 
the books written by them respectively. They have, one 
and all mentioned Vikrama, the king of Ujjani, Bijjaln, 
the king of Kalyan, and Rajendra Chola, Rudramuni and 
Siddharama of Sonnalige * who, as has been already 

pointed out, throw light on the question of the date of 
Revana. 

* Bommarasa’s Revanasiddha Purana. 

’... 

Gururajcharitre 

fod„a3>doshd<riosi5ido^lo , ’. 
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In all the works about Revana the hero is depicted 
as a saint performing miracle, and in none as the founder 
of the Veerashaiva religion though the title such as the 
first of the Veerashaiva saints ( SytjSdo ), the 

preacher of the Veerashaiva religion ( 

©aodoF ) are in a very loose sense used here and there in 
the books. Revana was a Veerashaiva &cb&rya but not 
the founder of the religion. In Sanganbasaveshvara 
vachanas ( 1500 A. D. ) we have clear evidence to the 
effect that Revanasiddha received instructions in the 
Veerashaiva religion at the hands of one Nirlajja Shantayya 
who himself had been instructed directly by Channabasave- 
shvara and indirectly by Allamaprabhu. It is further 
stated that Revana, in his turn, gave the instruction to 
those who came to him and became his disciples | That 
is why he is looked upon as the first Ach&rya as such. 
The word Ach&raya is significant and throws light on the 
point at issue. The word ‘deshika’ (13?$^) is also significant. 
It means a preacher and a teacher and never a founder. 
Let us by all means regard him as the first Veerashaiva 
ach&rya; but to regard him as the founder of the faith is 
to lay the axe at the root of the truth. 


I Sanganabasaveshvara Vachanagalu, edited by Rao 
Saheb Halkatti. page It — ©$ 0 $*$ ;3oo&3ids5 

ddes;S jitsatddtiaji jido&ddo 

SSO^do^oU 

Sfriesfcri otf t3js?$&rido c&rastsu. StsSts 
? 
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Marular&dhya. 

Next in order cames Marul&r&dhya. Manila seems 
to have lived at the time of Revanftr&dhya; though a bit 
younger than Revana, We have but little information 
about Marula in Kannada literature. Many hooks about 
Revana are extant; but about Marula only a few are 
found so far. 

# In Marulashiddha S&ogatya the date of which is 
not known, Marula is said to have been the disciple of 
Revan&r&dhya. Gorakha>§ Maraya, Muktai, one Vikrama, 
king of Ujjaini are mentioned as having been contempo- 
raries of Marula- If Revana announced the birth of 
Siddharama, Marula predicted the coming of Prabhu 
( Adlama ) to Ujjaini where Allauaa Prabhu would dispel 
t doubts of Muktai. 

It is stated there that he was also called by the 
name of Marulashiddha- We know that the second of 
the so-called Panchacharyas is the founder of the 
pontifical throne at Ujjaini. May we not say that the 
Acharya and Murularadhya are one and the same ? 

* Marulasiddha s&ngatya chapter IV 

sioda$?d | dodo 

§ Marulasiddha-Sangatya : Chapter IV. 

(I) wgri dds® siredcdj^ i tfo^eeaod wotSaSS? 

(II) qhd^?d i jjodrfri^&ras’eitfoaaSsia. 

f Manila Sangatya : Chapter III. 

sScos^crio^ isdratfsktt&sifc ^drfo... a ^o^i(a)d sSjSrt riotss 

t$r($ocSo wo.rfa riojirf 

rtodoiosS taa&ri. ” 
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The account of Marula in Guru-raja-charitre is 
very brief. Nothing is mentioned there to help us to 
fix his date. Again, there is nothing in it to show that 
he was a Veerashaiva, much less the originator of the 
VAerashaiva religion. He is merely described as a 
Siddha, a Saint of Great psychic powers, though the 
author has made a passing mention in the first chapter 
that Marula founded the religion along with the other 
Acharyas. The only incident that is narrated about 
him is that he killed the demoness, Maya, at Kolhapur. 

In Chaturacharya-charitre of Par vateshvara also 
we get little or nothing to decide the date of Marula. 
Again, we are left as much in the dark about his found- 
ing the Yeerashaiva religion. # Only once in the whole 
account is Marula stated to be a Yeerashaiva. 

The Marula-siddha of the S&ngatya, however, is 
nothing if not a Veerashaiva. In the S^ngatya there 
are clear references to Asht&varanas, though the term 
asht&varana itself does not occur therein. Marula is 
instructed in asht&varana by his master, Revana. 
Perhaps Marula was one of those disciples to whom, 
as has been already mentioned in these pages, Revana 
imparted religious instruction he received indirectly 
from Allamaprabhu. 

To sum up, as Revana and Marula lived at the 
time of Basava, the spirit incarnate of Veerashaivism, 
as they preached and promoted the religion and as 
they were known at their time as Acharyas, they in 
course of time have come to be regarded as the Veera- 
shaiva-Sansth&pan&ch&ryas. 

* Chaturacharyacharitre canto 3 Sandhi 1 stanza 9. 
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Panditaradhya. 

It is difficult, to say who is the third ficli&rya and 
who is the fourth. If in some Kannada works Ekor&ma 
is given the third place and Panditaradhya the fourth, 
we find the order reversed in others. We shall however 
give the third place to Pandit&r&dhya. 

About Pandit&r&dhya we seem to tread on surer 
ground than any of the other acharyas. Happily we 
have much information regarding him in literature, at 
least in Kannada literature. He is intimately connect- 
ed with Veerashaiva religion and with Basava; He 
was a contemporary of Basava, though a little younger, 
t It is said that he was eagar to have the darshana 
of Basaveshvara ( whom perhaps he had not soen 
before, but about whom he had heard much in conne- 
ction with the Veerashaiva religion which was then 
gaining ground in the country around ) but before he 
could have it, news reached him that Basava had 
merged into Sangameshvara. The news caused him 
intense grief which expressed itself in a lyric. £ 

* One whole chapter has been devoted to this 
incident in Aradhya charitre of NUakanth&eharaya. 


t Gururajcharitre: Sandhi 2 Stanza 25. 

©orra$Fc3o3o djsa wdddd ddad^SDorta^cSodo 
sSririoxblder 

t Gururajcharitre Sandhi 2. Stanza. 26. 
usd wahosuSodjs .sod^© 

* Aradhyacharitre ( Kannada ) Sandhi 9. 
»?dsw33o^o3?3ad hodo djo&doo 
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(3845. A. D. ) Therein the Pandit laments the end 
of Basava and says — “ Who else is there to found and 
promote the Veerashaiva religion?” t Some thing 
to the same effect has been said in Sanskrit G-uru-raja- 
-charitra by Guru-raj ( 1500 A. D. ). 

* Pandit&r&dhya’s devotion towards Basaveshvara 
was so great that he was able to see the figure of 
Basava in his own Ishtalinga even after the death 
of Basava. 

The incident is narrated in the Pandit&r&dhya- 
charitre of Palkurike Somanatha ( 1195. A. D. ) written 
in Telugu. The same Somanath wrote Basava Purana 
which was later translated by Bhimakavi in Kannada. 
Palkurika Somanath seems to have equal devotion for 
Basava and Pandit&rftdhya, and as he is much near to 
Basava, his information must be given due credit and 
must be regarded as authoritative and trustworthy. 
So we can safely put down Pandit&r&dhya’s date to be 
the latter part of the 12th century. 

Pandit&r&dhya is said to have proved the superiority 
of his religion over other religions such as Bauddha, 
Charvak and Jain, in the court of one Ghola king. 
This Ohola must have been Kulottunga the Chola who 
lived in about 1178. A. D. 

t Gururaj-charitra ( Sanskrit ) Mahima Sandhi 
Stanza 56. 

* Aradhyacharitre Sandhi 10. Stanza 47 tfe 48. 

e Oorfdjc^d riefJrzSja'g 4 ' wScoasssS djs^. 
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Pandit&r&dbya must have been a Shaiva first. 
Afierwards under the influence of Basava’s religious 
activities he must have become a convert to the 
Yeera-shaiva faith. J We have support for this in 
Kannada Guru-raja-charitre wherein it is stated that 
one Kotipallk&dhya invested Panditartidhya with 
Linga. Mallik&rjuna Pandit is credited with the author- 
ship of, Gana-Sahasra-nama, Ishtalinga Shastra and 
Basava-gite, all of which give him out to be a Yeera- 
shaiva. Basavagite, as its name indicates, a eulogy 
on Basava, is said to have been composed in Kannada. 
Pandit&r&dhya was a Telugu man, and there is a story 
how he learned Kannada at once by a miracle, t The 
story tells us that Basava sent him Bhasita ( holy 
ashes ) and that as soon as he applied it to his body 
Kannada rose to his lips. It was then he is said to 
have composed the encomium on Basava. The miracle, 
however, can be explained in this way. Pandita was a 
Telugu man Basava was a Kannada man. Basava’s 
Yachanas, a literary treasure of Veerashaiva religion 
and philosophy, are in Kannada. Panditaradhya learned 
Kannada afterwards in order to acquaint himself with 
the Yachanas of Basava and his notable colleagues in 
which the religion and philosophy of Yeerashaivas are 
couched. Because of his earnestness and devotion for 

+ Guru-raja-charite Sandhi 2 stanza 21. 

jjoa a?gdoo attirio ©ortri qlorio^o,, 

533^ *&io3oak dClrfo dojDSsiWiFoS 

t Guru-raja-charite sandhi 2. stanza 32 

qSofc&stf erases 3 woic 
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his new religion he might have picked up the language 
in a surprisingly short time. 

In Shiva-tattva-sara written by Pandit&r&dhya he 
has very affectionately referred to # Basava. In that 
work he has dedicated three stanzas to the praise of 
Basava. The stanzas in Telugu are quoted below: 

wdrido adsSo^, 39, a u,3otfz£ doro, || 

dslo^d ^sddoo i 

sj^rirfoo sioesJ 

^jasS^saed?! iooC59d^) 

sodrid 39|& doOTj 

tfo&rio doso? Sd©o 

riddc^owo tSjsodrrad?) ?>djar | 

e^dcsoou^ wosad^) 

wdsJd sarisSof,, sa a Wj&tfd dora®, 

With all this there seems to be a fundamental 
difference, as has been pointed out by the late T. S. 
Yenkanayya in an article under the caption, ‘ Shiva- 
tattvasara ’ published in an issue of § Prabuddha 
Karnatak, a Kannada quarterly, between the religion 
propounded and practised by Basava and his colleagues 
and that preached and practised by Pandit&radhya. In 
the religion of Pandit&r&dhya the Varnashramio idea 
and certain Yedic customs are found lingering, whereas 
in the religion of Basava they find no place whatever. 
This difference has well been brought out by T. S. 

* Shivatattva-Sara: sod — My Basava. 

§ Prabuddha Karnatak vol XYI No. 2. 
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Yenkannayya in the issue of Prabuddha Karnatak already 
referred to. He writes to the following effect. 

'< The Yachanakaras ( Basava and his colleagues ) 
adhere to the Shatsthala philosophy. They arc usually 
called Shatsthal-brahmih’s. In Shatsthala philosophy 
we have a systematic exposition of the six stages of 
discipline to be passed through. But not even a bare 
mention of this Shatsthala philosophy which forms the 
basis of the faith of the Yachanakaras is made in 
Shivatattvasara. The Shatsthala philosophy does not 
seem to have been known by the 03 Tamil Puratanas 
who were regarded by the Yachanakaras as their 
models in the matter of devotion. 

“ There is one more thing to be considered histori- 
cally. It is about the wearing of Lingam. According 
to the creed of the Yachanakaras the investment of the 
Lingam forms an important part of the initiation 
ceremony. The Yachanakaras and their followers 
wear the Lingam on their person In consequence 
thereof they are called Linga-wearers ( Lingawantas )• 
There is no doubt that Pandit&r&dhya was well aware 
of this fact, for in Shivatattvasara in a stanza eulogising 
Basava there occurs the phrase ‘‘ Shivalinga-sametulu * 
which means f one who is with Shivalinga. ’ It is used 
to mean one who wears the Lingam. ” Be it what it 
may, no where in Shivatattva-sara is it mentioned 
that the wearing of the Lingam is part of Shiva-diksh& 
or initiation ceremony. It is doubtful whether this 
custom existed among the Tamil Puratans. Therefore the 
wearing of Linga may be said to be one of the special 
features of the creed of the Yachankaras.” •" There 
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is another question bound up with the two mentioned 
above; and it is concerned with conduct. Those who 
receive Shivadiksh& get a new life free from the 
influences of former lives. Those who are reborn in 
this way are to give up all their former customs and 
conventions with the initiation; the former distinction 
of caste disappears. A Brahmin and a Sudra become 
equal in all respects. They can interdine with each 
other. Clearly there is a positive difference between 
this view of the Vachanakaras and the view of Shiva- 
tattva-sara. The Sbaiva faith as it is expounded in 
Shivatattvasara has a Vedic basis. 

“A Veerashaiva that wears a lingam offered to him 
by his Guru is forbidden to worship any other lingam. 
But Shivatattvasara on the contrary advocates the 

necessity of the worship of Sthavaralingas ( as against 
the Ishtalinga or the Linga worn on one’s person. ) 

‘‘When we consider all these things together the 
conclusion forces itself that a special form of Shaivism 
arose in the 12th century, spread rapidly because of its 
intrinsic worth and because of the sincere efforts of 

the devout Vachanakaras it attracted a g; eat many 
Shaivas in Karnatak.” 

But it is most likely that Pandit&r&dhya embraced 
the faith of the Vachanakaras after he wrote his Shiva- 
tattvasara. He might have written it before he started 
to have the darshana of Basavn and his reply 

Basava’s message to him to embrace his faith might 
have preceded his setting out to have the darshana 
of Basava. 

It may be argued that this Pandit&r&dhya is not the 
same Pandit&r&dhya who is said to have founded the 
Veershaiva faith. In that case the founder Pandit^,- 
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r&dhya must have either gone before him or must have 
been a Shaiva, since the Pandit&r&dhya of the Shiva- 
tatvasara is depicted as a Shaiva. Surely the predecessor 
of a Shaiva could not have been a Veerashaiva. Con- 
versely if the original Pm, ndit&r&dhya was a Veerashaiva 
the Pandit&rMhya of Shivatatvasara would not have 
been a Shaiva. 

If the founder Pandit&r&dhya came after the Pandit&- 
r&dhya of Shivatatvasara, then he must have been 
post-Basava, since the Pandit&r&dhya of Shivatatvasara 
and Basava have been already proved to be contempo- 
raries. If he is post-Basava, then no reasonable person 
can assert that Pandit&r&dhya is the founder of the 
Veera-shaiva faith. In either ease then Panditaradhya 
could not have been the founder, 

It seems that Pandit&r&dhya failed to assimilate 
the fundamental tenets of the Veerashaiva religion even 
after he embraced it. It must be remembered in this 
connection that Veerashaivism was then a great 
departure from the old Shaiva faith. The old order 
was yielding place to the new under the inspiration of 
Basava. The glamour of the new religion attracted 
a great many people. Some could enter into its spirit; 
others could only grasp its form. Panditaradhya seems 
to have been one of the latter class at-once a Shaiva 
and a Veera-shaiva, a Telugu man and a Kannada 
man he seems to present a dual personality. But then 
he was no ordinary man. He was a Pandit. He had 
been known as such even before he became a Veera- 
shaiva. His influence might have been great. To add to 
all this he accepted the new creed that seemed to sweep 
all the South over. What wonder then if he came to be 
recognised as one of the great Veerashaiva Acharyas ? 
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Ekorama. 

Now we come to Ekoiamaradhya. We have a brief 
account of this acharya in Gururaja-charitre of Siddha- 
nanjesha. It is stated therein that he preached the 
V eerashaiva religion and defeated the learned men of other 
faiths. In a religious controversy, it is said, that he 
defeated one very learned Brahmin by name Vyasa and 
convinced him of the greatness and superiority of the 
Veerashaiva religion to which he ultimately converted 
him, just as Basava had already defeated a Meemansaka 
and had got him to wear Linga on his body. > So here is 
an evidence to show that Ekorama is later than Basave- 
shvara 5 but we are not sure how many years after Basava 
he came to be. He i3 said to have lived at Mudrapura at 
the time of one Veerabhaskara, king of Mudrapura. But 
until something turns up to throw light on the date of the 
king we have got to be content with this much information 
that Ekorama is later than Basava. 

There is a ‘Purana* in Sanskrit called f Dev&nga 
Purana ? in which the story of Devaradasimayya, a 
contemporary of Basava has been given. It is stated 
therein that Ekorama was the son of Daurnayya. In 
that Purana the word, Veerashaiva, occurs a few times. 
But the perusal of the book will make it clear that both 
the father and the son were Shaivas of a dwija class and 
not Veerashaivas; for it is stated that both had their 
Upanayana ceremony performed. If Ekorama h,ad been 
a Veerashaiva he would not have undergone the Upanayana 

Guru-raj-charitre. Sandhi 2, stanza. 7Q. _ i . - 5 

©oriS&O ZjSO&cSo 
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ceremony; so he must have become a Veerashaiva late in 
life. As be is later than Basaveshvara and as he embraced 
the Veerashaiva religion late in life he could not have 
been the founder of the faith. It is clearly stated in 
Guru-raj-charitre that he was given initiation into the 
Veerashaiva religion by one * Ghantakarna Gragannatha, 
otherwise known as RarnanStbacbarya. He in his turn is 
said to have converted many persons of other faiths to his 
own faith. Since he helped the growth of the faith he 
has come to be regarded as one of the founders of the 
religion by the people of generations far removed from his. 

Vishvaradhya 

Last of all we have Vishvaradhya. We find very little 
account of him in Kannada literature. He is not at all 
mentioned by some writers who have written anything at 
all about the Pancbacbaryas. The reason seems to be that 
he is very recent. He must have dawned on the Veerashaiva 
horizan generations after Basava. A great many authors 
mention only four Acharyas, starting with Revana and 
ending with Ekoratna and thus excluding Vishvaradhya. 
I For example, Bommarasa has mentioned only four of 
the acharyas. Some works go by the name of Chatura- 
cbarya charitrej Chatuiacharya Purana and so on, and in 
them Vishvaradhya finds no place. The fifth acharya then 
seems to have been very recent. He seems to have been 

* Gruru-raja-charitre Sandhi 2. 

siosio tfeer SofioSiow enj&gri 

t^dorida rtrao5«>tp«>s3e>oA:F 

fict3^tpCT5^ao„.,,,^^jaorirfd ^cQoori SHd^«3ja?*jt3tdsS jjdti. 

+ Revanasiddba Purana ( by Bommarasa ) chapter I 
Stanzas 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
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classed along with the other four acharyas only to make 
the number of acharyas five, corresponding to the number 
of the five faces of Shiva. The myth of the five acharyas 
rising from the five faces of Parameshvara must have 
gained carrency only recently. In Veerashaiva Sanjivini 
of Mummadi Karyendra the following account is given of 
the birth of the fifth Ach&rya. 

One day Shiva was seated in his audience hall in 
Kailass, At that time Narada, the reputed news-monger, 
made his appearance there. Upon Shiva’s inquiry about 
the Shaiva faith on earth, Narada replied that the faith in 
question was on the decline. Thereupon Shiva ordered 
Sthula Granesb, a member of his assembly, to go down to 
earth and to revive the Veerashaiva faith as the four 
&cb&ryas had done before him. Accordingly, Sthula-ganesh 
took birth on earth as the son of one K^mpa-bhApati. 

It is to be noted that, according to this account, 
Vishv&r&dhya did not rise either from one of the five faces 
of Shiva or from a Sth&varalinga as mythical stories would 
have us believe. This account clearly explodes the 
myth of the Panchacbaryas, and reveals the fact that 
Vishv&r&dhya, the fifth of the so called acharyas is very 
recent. In that case how should we believe that all the 
five acharyas founded the Veerashaiva religion in some 
very remote time which history dare not approach ? It is 
significant to note that the Acharyas bave left no literature 
behind them- No religious literature propounding o r 
expounding the doctrines of the Veerashaiva faith is left 
by the Panchacharyas, nor do we fiud any such literature 
in any of the Puranas written about them. But on the 
other hand, all founders of religions that the world knows 
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of. have given to the world their doctrines in literature of 
the' religions 'they founded. The Buddha has left the 
literature of his religion, Christ has left that of his, and the 
same holds true in the case of the founders of other 
religions. Of course Veerashaivism has its own literature — 
aye, ample of it, but the Pancharyas have nothing to do 
with it and it has nothing to do with the Panchacharyas. 
But Basava’s connection with the Veerashaiva faith reveals 
a striking contrast to the Panchacharyas, for the literature 
which Basava has left behind him is simply abundant. It 
is in a very vague and a very loose sense, then, that the 
acharyas are spoken of as the founders of the faith. 

Nor are the Acharyas the only persons who are spoken 
of as the founders of the Veerashaiva faith in this loose 
sense. In Manasavijaya Kavya one Gurubasava who lived 
about 1430. A. D, is said to have founded the “Veerashaiva 
mata. ” Kereya Padmarasa of the 12th century, likewise, 
is spoken of as the founder of ‘‘Shree Shivadvaita Sakara 
Siddhauta. ” In the work, Anadi Veerashaiva Sarasangraha> 
Siddhaveeranacharya of Sampadane, who lived at the close 
of the 16th century, is said to have been the foremost of 
those who founded the religion of Shatsthala. There are 
other instances also. If all these persons can be called the 
founders of the faith in question, the Panchacharyas also 
can be called the founders along with them, and in the 
same sense. 

The foregoing pages hold in solution, the conclusion 
pleasant or otherwise, and more often than not, truth is 
unpleasant, that the so called V eerashaiva acharyas are not 
the orignators of the faith since some of them are found 
to be contemporaries of Basava and others even later than 
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ie. If they, as their advocates would have us believe, did 
found the faith centuries before Christ, and if Revana did 
instruct the epic sage Agastya in the Veerashaiva religion, 
then it must have been a very queer sort of Veerashaiva 
religion which sank into ablivion soon after it was founded 
and remained unknown for centuries. 


If there were the Veerashaiva religion before Basava, 
why is history silent about it ? History speaks of Jainism, 
Vaishnavism and Shaivism together with its various forms 
such as Kapalika, Kalamukha and Lakulisha, but as to 
Veerashaivism, before the 12th century, we find absolutely 
no mention anywhere. The same thing holds good in 
the case of literature. Why should there be no literature 
about Veerashaivism before the 12th ceutury and why 
should there be such a flood of it at the time of Basava 
and after him ? 

Basava and his colleagues in their Vachana literature 
have mentioned the names of the 63 Puratanas with great 
reverence even though they happened to be only Shaivas. 
Surely they would have mentioned with equal affection 
and reverence the names of the Panchacharyas if they had 
really founded the Veerashaiva religion before them. 
But the acharyas are cornspicuously absent in Vachana 
literature, and hence the conclusion that they are not 
the originators of the faith. 

Whoj then, is the founder of the faith ? Is it Basave- 
shvara ? Our emphatic answer is: he is. The following 
evidence will bear out the truth of what we say. 
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1 Palkurike Somatadhya, than whom we can have 
no better authority, in his work called Gana-sahasra 
describes Basava as the spirit of the religion of Shiva and 
as the first acharya. 

2 Cb&marasa ( 1430) in his Prabhulingalile addresses 
him as the first apostle of the religion. 

3 Guru-raja-kavi in the Guru-rajacharitre makes 
Pandit&radhya say: “ Who else can permanently establish 
the Veerashaiva religion on earth ?” 

4 Nilakanthacharya, in his Aradhyacharitre, in the 
context where Panditaradhya laments the death of Basava 
makes the Pandit say: “Who else is there to found and 
promote the Veerashaiva religion ? *• 

5 Maggeya Mayideva ( 1478. A. D. ) in his Shata- 
katraya describes Basava as the very incarnation of 
Veerashaiva religion, and as its first apostle. 

6 Maritontadarya in his Siddheshvara Purana ( 1560. 
A. D. ) prays to Basava, addressing him as the founder of 
the Veerashaiva religion. 

1 Palkurike Somaradhya’s Ganaasahasra (1105 A. D.) 

■dsdrtodo rfo&fc 

2 030io 3gj5533FJ530 Wdrf dd?53$F 

3 av'kfcmi wimg *rCf- 

.WRW3 spit: 

5 Sdsdljri $e®Fdj sddrfrarissd wa 

6 rfd aed^dri . w*jd$dori5$dd3 Sd^djo 

^ CsX 
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7 The king of Keladi ( Basavappa Nayak) writes in 
his Shivatattvaratnakara that the great Basava founded 
and promoted the Veerashaiva religion. 

In the Vachanas of the Sharanas themselves there is 
evidence enough to the effect that Basava alone is the 
founder of the Veerashaiva religion. We quote below but 
a few of them: 

8 Allama Prabhu in one of his Vachanas describes 
Basava as the founder of the faith of Shiva. 

9 Allama Prabhu in another Vachana says to Chana- 
basava that they both got linga from Basava; and that 
they both belong to the same line. 

10 Maritontadarya says: — *3 

etc. etc. 

To the solution of the Problem — Who is the founder 
of the Veerashaiva faith ? — We have a clue in the very 
word 4 Veerashaiva.’ By the time 12th century was 
ushered in, Jainism and Vaishnavism had gained 
ascendency. Shaivism in the South had reached a crisis 
and time had come for it to rise or to fall. But down it 
was not to go; for by the time the century had half passed 
there shot into space a great hero who revolutionized the 
Shaivite faith in a short space of time. The attempt was 
heroic and the achievement was brilliant. Shaivism rose 

8 Istadooio 3ajS35|3dc33t5c>oA>F 

9 Sort &o 

ft fcsjriea $ Sojj nsodori $i e ris$5ksao!3 

— 0 £Q O 

sl^ortrfcfys^^ow wririeg^ saorfj 

wacdosj <3j5?t53 c3e>ofo 

10 ( p. 447 ) 
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triumphant over the trammels o£ Varnashrama and the 
result was Veerashaivism. The hero happened to be the 
prime minister of the the then king of Kamatak. He was 
a Kannada man and what wonder if Kannada became 
the language of the scriptures of the new heroic religion 
and Kamatak became the home of the new faith as it is 
even to day ? That was how the new faith came to be 
heroically founded and that is why it has come to be 
called V'eera-sbaiva religion, meaning the heroic Shaiva 
faith. That was how again Basava became the king of 
a great religion though the premier of a little province. 

We shall next consider that glorious institution of 
Basava and his colleagues — the Shivannbhavamantapa, 
or what we may fittingly call the birth place and cradle of 
Veerashaivism. It was a religious institution organized 
by Basava and presided over by Allaraa-prabhu, a 
tremendously great spiritual personage. It is not a myth 
created by fancy but a fact that stands pre-eminent in the 
history of Veerashaivism in as much as it was through 
the ‘ Shivanubbavamantapa,’ that Veerashaivism emerged. 
It was a religious academy the like of which never existed 
before and has never existed since. Basavsehvara brought 
it into existence, Allamaprabhu presided over the 
discussions that were held in it, and a great manySbaranas 
of the time flocked to it to take part in the discussions. So 
to it we owe that flood of religious literature in Kannada 
which is usually styled the Vacbana literature. In it 
were shaped and formulated as the reasult of the discussion 
of the sharanas, the doctrines of the Veerashaiva religion. 
K rom it, above all, did emerge the Shatsthala philosophy 
which is the most remarkable and essential feature of the 



:aith and which again is a unique contribution to the world 
>f religion and philosophy. The Sharanas that participated 
u the discussions about Shatsthala in the Shivanubhava- 
nantapa are called Shatsthalabrahmis, and the first and 
! oremost of them all was Channabasava, who is called 
3hatsthala-karta or the creator of Shatsthala. Shatsthala- 
orahmi also means one who has attained Brahman by 
means of Shatsthala. The term Shatsthala-brahmi is 
meant to be a distinguishing epithet for Basava and his 
ealleagues only. Nowhere do we find this epithet used 
in connection with the Panch&ch4ryas. “ If Channa- 
basava formulated the Shatsthala philosophy, the most 
distinguishing feature of Veerashaivism, why should 
Basava be called the originator of the Yeerashaiva 
faith and why not Channabasava?” is a question likely 
to be raised. The question is reasonable so far as it 
goes, hut the pity of it is that it cannot go in favour 
of t.he advocates of the Panch&ch&ryas. True, Basava 
was not the formulator of the Shatsthala philosophy; 
but he was something more than that. He was the 
leader of the whole movement in whose service the 
afore-said philosophy came to be formulated. It was 
he who unfurled the banner of revolt against the Yarna- 
shramic tyranny. It was under his leadership that 
every scheme was planned and executed. It was he 
who got Allamaprabhu to guide them in the discussions 
at the Shivanubhavamantapa; it was he again, who 
got people together to carry things to a successful end. 
Above all it was he who exemplified the path of 
d evotion by his own perfect devout conduct. *IfKaIik eta 

* That the Asht&varnas, brought together into a 
ritualistic chain, were due to the Sharanas that flocked 
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ferahma systematized the asktdvaranas and Channa- 
basava formulated Shatsthala under the efficient 
guidance of Allamaprabhu, Basava showed the practical 
way to the people to apply them in their everyday 
life. So the unique credit of having brought religion 
to bear on the everyday life of men, goes to Basava 
and Basava alone. He lived the practical side of religion 
and thereby set a sure example to the masses of people. 
To him again, do we owe the superb social structure 
raised on the basis of the practical philosophy of 
Kayaka (work). All this is revealed to us in the Yachans 
of Basaveshvara and other Sharanas. The whole of 
Vachanashastra is a glorious monument to his 
supreme personality. With all this to his credit does 
he not deserve the rightful title to be called the founder 
of the Veerashaiva faith ? Do wo find anything 
approaching to this about the Pancb&ck&ryas ? If not, 
why thrust the hollow title on them ? 

Whereas everything is vague and indefinite about 
the Panch&ch&ryas, • everything about Basava and his 

to the banner of Basava’s new religion while being 
forged in the Shiv&nubhav amantapa, will be proved by 
what is said as follows:—' 

sreiiflft | So also the following verse will prove 

that Kaliketbramhaya was the father of Asht&varanas. 

rafrqiftm ro urr I 

spit 

^gaivqr il 

( See pp. 119, 188. ) 
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ooll agues is definite and clear as day-light. The 
Puranas of dchdryas are a confused medley of facts and 
fiction. But the Yachana literature of the Vachana- 
karas is singularly free from all myth and mystification. 
They refer to historical personages and propound 
practicable principles for practical people. In a word, 
they preach what may be called, a socio-religious 
conduct of life as obtained from practical experience of 
life. We hardly come across any miracle in the 
Yachanas. All we find therein is human endeavour 
for social and spiritual freedom — human endeavour 
that resulted in divine achievement only because 
it was sincere and unselfish. What a splendid endeavour 
and what a magnificent achievement ! Considering 
the brief space of time of less than two decades, 
in which this spiritual enrichment of life was brought 
about, through the Yachanas that have survived the 
Sharanas,we can clearly see the spiritual heights reached 
and kept by them; we can clearly see Basava, the torch- 
bearer enkindling light and love among the masses. 
This verily was a miracle of miracles and before 
this miracle all the mythical miracles of the Panchd- 
chdryas fade into insignificance. The voice of Basava 
still speaks to us across centuries that intervene and 
rouses us from the slumber in which we seem to be 
buried; but where can we hope to hear the voice 
of the Panchdchdryas ? 

Again we find that among the. Yeerashaiva poets 
more have paid tribute to the memory of Basava than 
to the names of the Panchdchdryas. Not to speak of poets 
like Palkarike Somanath and Harihara, Bhimkavj and 
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Shadaksharadeva, who have written their best works 
about Basava; even those poets who have expressely 
written their works about the AcMryas, have praised 
Basava in their works. We may cite Pandit&r&dhya- 
charitre and Revanshiddhapurans as instances. No 
Ach&rya has come in for as much share of praise as 
Basava at the hands of any poet. Sarvajna, the well- 
known Kannada poet, has lauded Basava to the skies 
but he has not devoted a single stanza to the praise 
of any of the &ch&ryas. Writing about Basava he says: 

So&Oc^AsjF 5o5>oiraO 

r Cp 

' oo?jrf^ow© s&icfo &at§ stock 

Q Ui 

M?odO worf §& stock do?^€, 

OO Cj TJ 

writes stock . 

c® ca 

Shadaksharideva has dedicated one whole book in 
Sanskrit to the praise of Basava. 

Similarly Basava has been praised equally highly 
by writers of Sanskrit works of Veerashaiva religion. 
The following few may be noted ( in addition to those 
quoted already in this section from 'utcrro^fisr of 
Gururaj ): — 

*nir erasure | 

ftrararorotift II 

WR *u: \ 

tflwtirara il 

Were* jwt || 

rereqrnnicri#rf*ra sraTTOftft | 
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5T*r: qf%rTRT« 2 I 30 l l 

sfrcntc^T^ esTC-I~9— 13. 
»iT^5i^T«T%^r sira nraqsfrnfan. i 

WS ^ swrfn fsncniraqni. || 

^t^TRW n?rorn ^rfltqs-qT^^raf^^: i 
s*n»p»r*raTOftaL n 

qK%qrei<;85'ifa^T-I-3, 4. 
<afr sin: wrf%rsrreiTf%[)frTR-^^r^r5r t 

srag srnniTsi: f4ten#4?sr<£5r: i 
snsmoranmniSH^ra^si: i 
a^rann^TT^: **Bra^r«nsp^: i 
«ftfqT*frcrs?f^: u 
g# =q nq-fii f^nnq^r i 
«ren:«w^i =n fsfrMr ronrcgsrat, ii 
q-qirir nr^q =q raf^qq;: | 

n^rc^rra: i%sr$ naqr^s*. ti 
srsra^isrisrqn I 

n^f^T si>g^sfqTq?|5sn?r9T%¥rn ti 
srcn q% f**ra sng^sgrcsRP*. i 
qr«Tfn S?ra cT5f H?f n =qi?qan ti 

srflTT^srkfNnrcssrc 1-14-17. 

fnffra qraflfaarc^rflnscsr^qr \ 
ranra at sjf% rant i%5RT T%rFra. i 
sara^^H:^ ra^^qn a?t. i 
^siirafsn ag^t?r: u 
^r {^^rsssjqnrsif \ 
fsisianranen^iisisi: l 
nsi^ntfRsqn^srei: l 
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#?lc*WT3cTC«T I 

•Tsrcsfysw?! i 

*r. «aei^^si^n%#!c?q, i 

ssaifa 5r5f5iggsiqiaifit5rf5iwc.il 

5ftm§*rn?ifa-2~4. 

Basava has come to be regarded by the Veorashaivas 
asDwitiya Shambhu, meaning the second Almighty God. 
Unless he were the founder of their religion there is 
no reason why he should be so called. It is worth 
noting that none of the acharyas is so called. Again 
like the name of Grod Shiva the namo of Basava has 
been formulated into a mantra. Every letter of the 
word is explained as a mantric syllablo. What is 
more important is that the mantric significance of 
Basava’s name has been brought out in a book called 
Shiv&nubhavashastra, published in Kannada by one of 
the descendants of Ujjani Marulasiddhamath. If 
Basava were not the originator of the Voorashaiva faith 
there is no reason why his name should be treated as 
a mantra among the Yeerashaivas; and certainly there 
should be much less reason why his name should occur 
as a mantra in a book published by the descendants of 
one of the Panch&ch&ryas. 

It is worthy of note that it is stated at the very 
outset in the said Shivanubhavahastra that the book 
is prepared in accordance with, and on the authority 
of f Agamas and Yachanas. These Yachanas must 
have been none other than the Yachanas of Basava 
a nd his colleag ues. Nor is this a mere conjecture; for 
t IsiOorraoil 

$ 0 ^ si^orteo ?jort.8o&ri eroed b? i 

V Ci ' 
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in connection with Shunya Lingoddharane in the said 
book a Yachana by a Yachanakara of the time of 
Basava has been actually quoted. It is clear from this 
that it is usual even with the decendants of the Yeera- 
shaiva Pach&chftrayas to look upon the Yachanas of 
Basava and other contemporary Sharanas as the scri- 
ptures of Yeerashaivism, as certainly they are. We give 
below the said Vachana for verification: 

arid gdd ifSerid^di 5do«d ©3*>s^ 

djCsd, ©frea ©$e>d d,£3d, sw^sd 

s^rad, ©sood *Sj8.?3sri,rari ©mod da3o32§ja?<isd,«id 
^ad d,rad ©osod ^soafija^vasad^carf. ■aol? ©d^ds? 

^doad-ra^r? ^doa^ d^d^^do! 'add aS^aagdd 

jjiedd 5>afiortj^3 w^d^d sw-S^S dedqsaari^ Wjgdodj^; 
en>s£)or5 da l^odo a^e^d. 

If Marula or any other &eh&rya were the founder, 
his authority would certainly have been quoted in a 
book of this kind. But there is no reference whatever 
to any of the &ch&ryas in the body of the book. 

There are only t wo mantras usually repeated by 
the Yeerashaivas; one is the mantra of Shambhu, the 
great god Shiva, and the other is of Basava, the second 
Shambhu. So Basava’s place, at least so far as Yeera- 
shaivas are concerned, is nest only to G-od’s. 

It is significant to note that none of the Panch&- 
ch&rya has his name construed into a mantra. 

Basava has endeared himself to the Yeerashaivas 
as no &ch&rya has done. The reason is clear; for it is 
to him that they owe their religion. It is not un- 
common to find among the Yeerashaiva people who 
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rise with the name of Basava on their lips and go to 
bed with the name on their lips. They usually address 
him as Basavanna, where ‘anna’ is a term of endear* 
ment. Their favourite mantra is: wrisra 

— Basava is Shiva and Shiva is Basava. Basava 
is the most common of the proper names found among 
V eerashaivas. Though names like Eevana and Marula are 
found only here and there we scarcely come across proper 
names like, Panditaradhya & Ekorama. There is one 
more thing that deserves consideration, ‘Linga’ 
generally goes with Basava and it is not infrequently 
that we hear the name, Basava-linga. This only shows 
that there is some very intimate association between 
Basava and Linga. Panditalinga, Ekoramalinga are 
absent. 

If there were the Veerashaiva religion before 
Basava then there was no necessity on the part of 
Basava to revolt against the Varnasliramic faith. It 
would have been enough for him to become a convert 
to the Veerashaiva religion and he would have lived 
contentedly in that fold. But as it was, his very 
revolt led to the rise of the Veerashaiva faith. There 
appears to be a curious resemblence between the ways 
in which the Buddhist and the Veerashaiva religions 
came into being. The Buddha was dissatisfied with 
things as they were, went into the forest and lived 
there a life of meditation. Consequently a way out of 
■ the difficulty suggested itself to him; the light that he 
so received spread among the people and that was 
the Buddhist religion. Basava got disgusted with 
things as he found them, went to Sangameshvara and 
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concentrated his mind on finding a way out of the 
difficulty. Light did break in upon him and he in 
accordance with the promptings of his conscience went 
to Kalyana, the then capital city of Karnatak to spread 
the light he received at Sangameshvara. His religion 
was the religion of Isbtalinga. Though the idea of 
Linga itself was not new then, the idea of Ishtalinga 
was new and this idea he seems to have received at 
Sangameshvara. Ishtalinga stood for him as the 
symbol of both Sangamalinga at Sangameshvara and 
his own soul: Happily he got the service of great 
souls like, Prabhudeva, Channabasava and Mahadevi- 
yakka to contribute to and to propagate his cult. In 
no other way can we explain the height of glory to 
which the cult of the Ishtalinga rose at Kalyana and 
round about, within less than two decades. There is 
no mention of any other source of Veerashaiva religion 
in Vachana literature which is nothing but Veerashaiva 
literature. Basava and his colleagues who were modesty 
itself would have mentioned in their Vaohanas about 
the existence of Veerashaiva religion before them, if 
it did exist before them. Again there is nowhere any 
mention of Basava having got Lingadiksha from any 
body. He himself was responsible for his Lingadiksha. 
This is only another way of saying that he and he 
alone started Linga-diksha or the cult of the Ishtalinga. 
The Vachana of Allamprabhu which we have already 
quoted in these pages lends ample support to this. 
Allamaprabhu says that Channabasava and he belong 

to the tradition of Linga started by Basava. 

2-531 
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§ ess>£>033[otf ©ortrf a ©ort 

are t \ writes c3 ^osSiOaahri xs'orf^o &©etn> £>?5fo. 

~r~^ m — 1 * 

SioeS $55 riorts&?niq$$ow ©oritf^rtj&jjwjaozicraft, mtosSes^ 
rfo^Eraofod $®$OT <5t>ck. ’Sod? i aW ) OdahO tuOlS? 

Stidea tfjatSo t^&jyoriok.^© wrisorarf sktsa 

Lp v Ju 3 w r® 

cjO od>i ro'S ^ 2<o o^e ^ ?s^) ^ ^ • 

The first Veerashaiva pontifical throne was that of 
Allamaprabhu, It was established by Basava for Allama- 
prabhu. It is known as the Shunyasinliasana. The five 
pontifical thrones of the five ftchilryas were established 
later to propagate the Veerashaiva religion and to 
protect it against aggression. Wo have already quoted 
a few pages back a stanza from Channabasava Parana 
to the effect that the pontifical throne of Rovana was 
established close at the heels of the disruption that 
followed the affair of Haralayya and Madhuvayyai and 
close at the heels of Basava’s disappearance from the 
scene of action at Kalyana. At such a critical juncture 
the |,need was felt of a math for the protection of the 
faith founded only a few years before. The math that 
was founded in consequence was done so in the name 
of Revanffr&dliya. The other four maths followed suit 
in course of time and they came to be named after the 
other four achfiryas. The acb&ryas after Basava are real 
personages. The acharyas before Basava have no existence 
apart from miracles and Basava performed no miracle apart 
•from his life. In the kingdom of a Jain king, Basava, 
: in spite of his being the prime minister of that Jain king, 

§ Yide chapter on “ Channabasavadevara Sampadane” 
in the S'iinya Sampadane by Guiuru Siddha Veeranft- 
•chftrya. 
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'founded the Veerashaiva religion and heightened its gtoiy 
within a decade or so. It was nothing short of a miracle. 
.Nothing less wonderful than a miracle was produced 
■during that short space of time. Whoever turns over the 
pages of Vachana Shastra, that rich and vast treasure of 
religious literature, cannot but feel that it is all original. 
There is a freshness and a vigour about it, which no" 
borrowed literature can ever have. It pulsates with the 
life and spirit of the Sharanas under the leadership of 
-Basava. It was all inspired by Basava and Basava alone. 

We can reach back to Basava, to Christ and to the 
Buddha. We can reach back to Agastya, to Bibhishana, 
we can reach back to Revana, to Manila, to Pandit&rMhva 
and to Ekbrarn, the Veerashaiva acbaryas who at best only 
helped to spread and promote Veerashaivism; but we fail 
to reach back to the &eh&ryas who founded the Veerashaiva 
faith in all the four Yugas. We fail to reach back to the 
Agastya who received the knowledge of Shatsthala at the 
hands of Revana. Only by outraging history can we 
prove the antiquity of the Veerashaiva faith and make the 
Panch&cb&ryas its founders. But Basaveshvara and his 
connection with the Veerashaiva religion are nothing if 
not historical. He stands out clear from all myth. His 
figure stands surrounded by the halo of Veerashaivism. In 
and through history, in and through the Vachan literature, 
and above all, in- and through the faith we follow today, 
we can reach back to Basava, the real founder of the faith. 

In an article entitled * the Lingayats * published in 
Triveni vol IX No 11, Miss V. T. Lakshmi M. A, writes 
as follows: — A study of the course of ViraSaivism is in 
teresting. In the time of the king, Bijjala, of the Kalchurya 
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line, in the 12th century, his minister Basava gave & 
popular, if not a political turn to Saivism. The ground 
had already been prepared for him by a succession of Saiva 

teachers originating in Kalyana; the Virasaiva faith 

soon spread through the north-west of Mysore and accord- 
ing to tradition, within sixty years of Basava’s death 
( 1161-1228 A.. D. ) it was embraced from Ulvi to Sholupur 
from Balehalli or Balehannur to Sivaganga...The principal 
Lingayat maths at Chittal-droog, the Balchimur math and 
a host of others of lesser significance and Basava, Channa- 
basava and their followers, Prabhudeva, Madiraja, Machaiya, 
poetess Mahadevi and others are revered by the Vira 
Saivas. 

“ In this connection, a passing reference must be 
made to Fleets’ conjecture that neither Basava nor 
Charinabasava could have been the founders of Virasaivisrn, 

in^the light of the absence of inscription^ evidences 

But this theory is not sound, in view of the weighty 
literary evidence. 

x x • x x 

“ Such is the brief history of the origin and growth 
of one of the sanest and most powerful and influential 
branches of Saivism in South India, in the 12th century. 
It was as generally agreed upon, a very popular religion 
in its day. ..Simple living and high thinking were the 
ringing watch-words of its worthy founder, Basava, whose 
views were, however, far in advance of the times. He 
believed that the religious life of the people was closely 
allied to their social welfare. In the words of Rice he 
carried on ' social revolution, side by side with religious, 
reformation. ” 
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(XII) Philosophy and Practice of Lingayat Religion- 

Now we come to the most difficult task indeed, 
that of giving the philosophy and practice of the 
Lingayat religion. It is certain that we shall not be 
able to do justice to the subject. It was much better 
if it had been treated by a competent scholer of the 
religion fully and properly. But as none such has been 
forthcoming it has fallen to our lot. ‘We profess our 
incompetence and inability to set forth the doctrines of 
the religion fully and properly, though we shall try 
to perform the task to the best of our ability, now that 
it has fallen to our lot. 

A religion may be defined as a system of belief in 
the Superhuman Power, which governs the course of 
the universe and the human life in it, and is entitled 
to some form of worship from the human beings for 
their attaining eternal happiness. The system of belief 
connotes doctrines concerning the relation of the 
universe and man to God, the Superhuman Power, and 
explains how God, as the Almighty Power, creates, 
sustains, and destroys or reabsorbs the Universe. They 
also explain and lay down the procedure and methods 
of worshipping God for the human beings so that they 
may be free from the trammels of the worldly life and 
attain eternal happiness by the grace of God, which 
forms a special feature of God. Thus a religion has 
two parts (1) the philosophy and (2) the practice. The 
former explains the work of God with the universe and 
the latter the way of attaining the grace of God for 
liberation and final beatitude- The practice of a religion 
is based on the philosophy of the religion. Such is 
2-54 
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the idea of religion for all practical purposes, however 
perfunctory it may be- The Lingayat religion has both 
parts in it distinot to itself and can, therefore, claim 
to be a distinct religion, 

*The philosophy of Lingayat religion is monism 
and is called Shaktivishistadwaita- It is, as has been 
noted before- adopted from and improved upon 
Kashmere Shivadwaita. Though adopted from the 
Kashmere School of Shaivism it is given the distinct 
name of “ Shaktivishistadwaita ” to give prominence 
to Shakti, the Power or Energy of tho Lord, Parama 
Shiva ( the Parabrahman ), living in intimato union 
with Him. The intimate union or oneness of Shiva 
and His Shakti, as we have already stated, is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidas in words (£ TOTOrq qrlcfiqih^u” 

the Shakti of qOi-^r, and q^^c are as intimately 
one as the words and their senses. Words, divested of 
their sense, are a mere babble and there can be no 
word without sense; similarly Shiva and Shakti cannot 
be apart from each other but are inseparably one, The 
attributes of qiwiR, according to Vedanta, are sec., rau. 
and 3TR'; these are the only throe positive qualities 
that are attributed to , which can bs spoken of in 
no other positive terms but only in the negative 
terms as “ to ’• ( not this, not that etc. ). 
According to qiRfiftftrsitu these three, positive 

# The following sketch of philosophy is based chiefly 
on Kashmere Shaiva literature and the books on Linga- 
yat religion, namely ilrafarersTufar, ftra'twsnt %qr|^qW, 
and the commentary on the first by Extracts 

from and uRuistoi’s commentary thereon 

will be found in appendix II (a). 
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qualities of 'hwi. ( tust* ) are well expressed in terms 
of the Lord’s Selfmonsciousness as “ stru, ssrlr, ” 
i. e. the Lord is conscious of His beingj shining, and 
joying independently of anything else. Hence He is 

and His Shakti, in the form of His Self-conscious- 
ness, is a part and parcel of His Self- Shiva is the 
supreme entity. He is the all-knowing, all-doing, all- 
sustaining being called PraHsha, the serene Lord, 
all-pervading indivisible and infinite- He, as the 
underlying reality in everything, is all-transcending. 
That is to say, His nature is primarily of two-fold 
aspect — an immanent aspect in which He pervades 
the universe, and a transcendental aspect in which ■ He 
is beyond all universal manifestations. He is the 
origin and source of the universe and is the as 

the Yedantins are pleased to call him. He is Vimarsba- 
rupa, i. e. He is Self-conscious. The vibration of the 
perfect egoity is His and through Her He holds 
and visualises the entire universe of objects as “This 
is ”» The Yimarsha, the Perfect Egoity, is the 

The Prak&sha of Paramashiva is the substratum 
of His psychic images, the result of His reflection, 
which are merely its modes or forms. Images, psychic 
or physical, ar e due to a stimulus received either from 
exte rnal factors or the revived residual braces (uwm), 
as when one imagines or dreams. The mirror is also 
a substratum of images. But the images reflected in 
it are merely the effect of external objects that receive 
light from some other source and not from the mirror 
itself. A self-luminous jewel shine3 on some external 
object and has its image reflected in it- But neither 
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the mirror nor the jewel is conscious either of itself or 
of the object reflected in it. Hence the nature of 
a mirror or a jewel is altogether different from the 
nature of the Lord’s Prabtsha, tho.ugh the mirror, 
the jewel, and the Lord’s Prablsha have the capability 
of receiving images, i. e. all the three can be the 
substratum of images. The mirror is not self-luminous 
and) therefore, can receive no image of an external 
object in darkness. A jewel is self-luminous but is not 
conscious of its capability of receiving images. While 
the Lord is not only self-luminous but is conscious of 
His self-luminosity. The mirror and the jewel are, 
thus, jada or unintelligent. But the Lord is All- 
intelligent or This is well expressed by 

* as follows: — 

wnrrM fttrsrafa: 3T?=fift *n: | sreursicYs^ zw- sRinr-T- 

5 % I It is clear from the 
short extraot that (1) the Twfaf, the is stw? 

(2) He has self-consciousness ( snwfiRft, ifusr, or ) 

(3) This is His (4) and snt, are the 
modes or aspects of that The consciousness of self- 
luminosity is also called 7<r4lH or ^-9 or merely fH 
Prabisha, therefore, is the most distinctive aspect of 
Shiva. There is another difference between the mirror 
and the jewel and the Lord’s Prak&sha. The former 
receive images from objects that are external to them. 
But the Lord being all-inclusive there is nothing 
external to Him. All objeots are in Him and are 
merely the modes or forms of His Prak&sha* It is the 


* Commentary on V-39 of 
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fatrcr or consciousness of Perfect Egoity that gives rise 
to the images, which are, therefore, essentially the 
same (?rr«K?Ti<fr« ) as their substratum, the PrakfLha. 
An individual soul has the residual traces ( €^rrr: ) of 
objects external to it and revives those traces. It can 
also imagine things and can build up some grand object 
by imagining. The Lord, the Universal Consciousness or 
Self-can similarly imagine or manifest ideally the world 
or the Universe, just as a Yogin creates something and 
holds it up before the on-looking spectators, which they 
feel as real as the material world. Thus the world or 
the universe is the Lord’s ideal manifestation or the 
result of Lord’s Prak&sha-Vimarsha, i. e. the Lord’s 
imagination or reflection or thinking. It is evident 
that this reflection or idea of the Lord is different from 
the reflection on a mirror or a jewel. The Lord’s reflec- 
tion is the ideal creation or imagination, just as an 
individual self imagines an object; but the reflection 
of a mirror or a jewel is merely material or physical 
representation of a thing in the mirror of the jewel. 
The upshot is that Shiva is Prakdsha and is conscious 
of His Prak&sha, which, therefore, is used for that 
aspect of Shiva which serves as a substratum for all 
that is manifested ideally, exactly as the Buddhi does 
for the images that an individual builds at the time 
of imagination. And Vimarsha stands for that aspect, 
which is simply a power that may be called conscious- 
ness ( for want of a better word ), a power, which 
gives rise to self-consciousness, will, knowledge, and 

action ( fra, ) in succession and is responsible 
for selection from what is already within and mani- 
festation of the universe from the material selected at 
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will, a.s -apparently separate from itself. Tho Lord’s 
self-consciousness, the power of will, knowledge and 
action may be said to bo different aspects of this very 
Vimarsha. The creation of the universe, therefore, is 
nothing but ideal projection or psychic reflection or 
manifestation- Tho philosophy of tho univorso or 
creation is generally named ’^Realistic Idealism- 

The power or ?rrt% of Shiva is a sort of reflex 
relation of self-identity and is never dissociated from 
Him. Shakti is unalicnatod conscious nature of Shiva 
with all the contents unmanifosted- f She is, therefore, 
the divine nature that supplies tho ground of Shiva’s 
realization of His own Self. She is illumination inde- 
pendent of anything else than its own self which is 
but the power of limiting the all-transcending Shiva. 
Shiva of unsurpassed blissful joy is the onjoycr, 
and desire and such other contents of His self aro His 
enjoyables ( ). And it is for this reason that 

He assumes the form -of Shakti. Henco tho whole 
world of diverse names and forms exists as real only 
when it has its roots deeply struck into tho nature of 
Shiva, the Supreme Being, and is, therefore, nothing 
else than the externalization of Self-conscious Shiva 
as the object of His own enjoyment. Shakti in short 
is or and works wonders in obedienco 

* In our humble opinion “ Idealistic Realism " 
would be better. 

t Neither Shiva nor Shakti is He, She or it, and 
may be referred to by any of these terms. But Shiva is 
He and Shakti is she on account of the gender of the 
words that stand for them in Sanskrit, ' 
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to Shiva’s will, which again is nothing but a phase or 
mode of His power. She possesses the common nature 
of Shiva and is styled or the lawfully wedded 

wife of Shiva acting in perfect accord with her husband’s 
disposition or will. Yimarsha or the vibrating power 
of Prak&sha is because its existence does not 
depend on anything else as does will, knowledge and 
action, each of which depends for its existence upon 
what immediately precedes. This represents the 
principal power of the Highest Lord, Makeshwar, 
as the Self is often so called. This -includes all 
other powers which are attributed to the Ultimate 
the Parashiva or Parabrahman. The or 

Universal Consciousness is given different names 

from different points of view. It is called because 
it is conscious of itself and acts for uniting, 
separating, and dealing in multifarious ways with what 
is within. It is called W because it vibrates and 
represents the essential nature of the Universal 
Consciousness of wrffo, which is responsible for the 
apparent change from the state of absolute unity. It is 
also called Ufrsvir because it is the cause and 
( substratum ) of all that is said to exist in any form. 

or tor is another name because it represents the 
speech in its most subt'e form. In short Prak&sha 
stands not only for the common substratum of all 
manifestables and the manifested but also for the 
manifestables and the manifested themselves. Therefore 
when the Ultimate Principle, Shiva, is spoken of as 
Prak&sha Yimarshamaya it means that the Ultimate 
in its aspect of Prakftsha is both the Universe in either 
the manifested or the unmanifested state and its 
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permanent substratum; and that in its aspect as 
Vimarsha it is that power, which is ultimately res- 
ponsible for keeping the universe in tho stato cf perfect 
identity with itself, as at the time of Mahapralaya, and 
for manifesting it as apparently separate from itself, as 
at tbe time of creation. 

Vimarsha or the power of Shiva resides in Him, 
as stated before, in a sort of reflex relation of identity. 
Power without the weilder of the power is unimagin- 
able; and there must be some kind of relation between 
them- The relation of Shiva and His Shakti is techni- 
cally called which has been well explained h|. 

ara’uE in his alsu? as follows: — 

ai | got 

gfajfi Va i i. e. Samav&ya 

means a relation by virtue of which two different 
things like a substance [s 5! T ] and an attributo residing 
on that sl s *f, substance and substanco and 
cause [ ] and effect [ $i§ ], atoms and [ parti- 

cularity ], appear so unified as to represent one whole. 
It is, in other words, an inseparable union of essential 
identity and points to a reality that continues to remain 
in the character of an undivided organic whole- The 
two things forming one whole are never joined together 
( But the idea of separateness exists in human 
mind only, when one concentrates one’s analytic thought 
on the compact indivisible whole and tries to separate 
the content from the unified whole by predicating some 
definite character to it- It is clear from this that 
Shiva and Shakti are one indivisible whole. The 


* Athalye’s uisss, p. 61. 
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Lingayat philosophers give a special name to this 

intimate union. means essential identity and is 

different from en^ic^j the difference between and 

has been explained in our notes on pages 178 — 180 
of notes. This essential identity or has been briefly 

but lucidly explained by as *follows:-^'%nVro*j 

5fi9rreR5n*rt%5t arafn^i^ t^ni: 

( «qTTsr^fT3^5? %TOI — editor ) RR3^Ir*l?Rt efa- 

^qtJR«ntr«r... 

pro ^latetriJriSr^i snsrg «n^ni^ v&tw I 
*n®3 wc p qi!%5 ^ smi**: wtfwrafar f? ftssrfrgits*?!: || 
ptftpro «rm^Tt*i^^oi?rr^!cHr4#^ wart ( 5n%>: ) etc. 

The philosophy ofLingayatism is so far the same as the 
Kashmere Shivadwaita. But Kashmere philosophers, have 
not given any special name to their Adwaitism; but the 
Lingayats call it “ srftifrftisrlfl ” to give prominence to the 
wonder-working power of Shiva. However 5li% is not so 
prominent as in Sh&ktism, where Shiva is so negligible 
without Shakti that Shiva becomes a kind of <31^*3 without 
the Shakti. But according to Lingayat religion Shakti 
is Shiva’s obedient handmaid executing the commands of 
her Lord. She is in a perfectly harmonious relation with 
Shiva, the ultimate Reality. Hence Shiva is characterized 
and distinguished ( fwilis ) by His power or capacity to 
work, which is only a phase of His sroro in the form of 
farro. This is 5 n%faftf 2 r|ff. The Kashmere philosophers 
imply the qffarafoscW of Shiva but do not express it in so 
many words. While the Lingayats express it by naming 
their Ad waita sri^rcrosrtp. " This is the first point of 

* felfa'ftrenwfa page 65. 

2-55 
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difference between the two Schools, which is only 
a difference in terminology and also an improvement in 
Lingayat philosophy. Hence does not imply any 

inseparable union of two or more substances like stSTC , sfa, 
an%5t. of the Ramanuja system or of South Indian Shaivism, 
as maintained by simply stresses the nature' 

of or si$T*r that connotes the power to work wonders. 

There is another reason why the essential identity 
( flt»wr ) of Shiva and Shakti is stressed and termed 
The reason is that the Lingayat philosophers 
like the Kashmereans .do not agree With and approve of 
of the preacher of the theory of 

illusion. Like the Kashmere philosophers the Lingayats 
hold that the Lord’s creation is real and no illusion. They 
reject and prove that creation is the result of 

Shiva’s wonder-working power that is capable of doing 
things which are impossible.for any other agency to do. The 
capability of the Lord is, therefore, said to be area^a-rnat- 
The urarai? of is demolished and 

established by in his commentary on — jjorspnifafT- 

5fi%: st#ns! wratfl i st^icagcqsiT cftqKKjpratfasn f%. V. 39. 

The relevant portion of the commentary is: — 

srewreamr gnTWPfi i asft- 

5 rnf^r 53^1% aqiws 

W*R3|aRRPnH ^5T. 

sfa ctarsft 1 
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“ srotTOTOt&ri sflfafesqf sfir i 
fqqsfr q^^n^Rg^af II 
qtfiarsqr^qRgjq'fqgs&iiH i 
*ksi sqq; graft, gqqjar #rc: i 
fq^qrwSRfqn qqraroRgfoR. n 
“ qgiciRqir qi|fqq§ qwegg: i 
mi # fwt ^q>?Rf fqsRgjsraifoq't i 
g*n 5i(%f|jraTR[ qq>ft mh -feral ” \\ 

Sfe q^RqHiiqi*R?q3q^qfqitqrar. || 
m 51 %; ftiqiftsicqg fjt^qq^ra; qrc %5raq^qragq;rc'jRq 
ggqcftfg gi5i5R7qn.il qqr q^^gi fg*qqq%sfq g^RCTs^r^giq- 
qqqi^qr rq^qraig?witfqiqg gqr gcsqrasqqfasftqarqj giqrei%: 
giqqqeqgHqrfssnqragcq w-qaifei 5i%wgqzgiqStq^qiH i 

m Hqq^fgifqqiWqJiHfq g g*rqft i 5Rqqtqsq#g swrograi- 
^q?% ^tfqeqqgniH I 

qg gfaqqsrqisRigqR^srasq q*rr gcsq^r g fqqfci qqr srarfar 
viTsgRTftqrrqr qRWigRrera^q xfo %gff cr g 

?qiH i 3rfq?jRqq>WqR; i g^ sfiffiqsur; af§i%s: wqi% iRt qi«qg i 
3*qrkfqqqi§i3?kri^qrtq^qqiTqM^5r qqTORrqsqf^f^qjftqro- 
gvRi^qr^qnggqiH ^qfqsg^'frftqrqsr qqq ga?q ?&q 
qfct^^gRgqig; l srsri^fq! stfq^rqi i cwrfq gqwqfctfqfqq- 

gftrKqH qfgqfqgq^R^q MfqRT5j'q%q gi^^qi qiTforq ^q?q qgq : i 
gqj ^faqfafqfqgifqeqsq gq^?qqRgqgifq qpsqg asfgq^ srarfa 
gt^Rrq^grqiH l ^ ifei^VRRRgqrgs^ifeqgregfqq 
q^qg 1 35q^t?iRH q f^^‘‘ gf^'S^iMiqi^^gKHfqRra i ggq- 
irarqrcqreqcqrHI c5ttgfnrasig?qift fftpicqR; | gqifr nfiftqgq 
3cqirifq[rq r gqqgcqg fgfajgqqr giqiqnq^g fgsqr?qig Wlfq g 
ggqcfu% cKqg%i?gq^5ft fg^q> nq ^qR, I gRtq^iftifefin ggqrfq 
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There are two great defects in Shankaracharya’s 
which admits ART as the 5Tl% of the But 

there is no explanation of the origin and abode 
of Aral as noted by late Dr. Grhate, who says — f“But 
whence comes this atfosn (JTRf ), this primeval cause of 
ignorance, sin and misery \ No satisfactory answer has 
been given to this question.” The second defect is that 
the relation of *tRi as the ftr% of WfR and is not well 

explained. Hence sfistt* (substratum) of*nqr is not made clear. 
The two weak points of flRRR are criticized and the theory 
refuted. explains the connection of frrat, the 

meaning of which is not strwi but something else as will be 
noted presently, with the in the way noted hitherto. 

The extracts ( given above ), containing the short 
discourse about the refutation of *TRIfR, will speak for 
and justify themselves. They briefly state and pull down 
the theory of Maya of Shankar, jtrt is there in the system 
of Lingayat philosophy as the sixth of 36 principles or 
fR37s, which it is not possible for us to explain here- They 
are identical with the 36 principles given on pp. 355, 356 
above and the table fronting the page 356. But the first 
six principles, as maintained by the South Indian school of 
Shaivism differ in their sense and functions from those of 
Kashmere school and the Lingayat school of Shaktivishista- 
dwaita. It is also not possible for us to note fully the 
explanation of the fleets by the different schools. But it 
may be said that the South Indian Shiv&dwaita is similar 
to the Vishist&dwaita of Rftm&tmja. But the Kashmere 
and Lingayat Schools differ from both Ramanuja’s and 
Shankar’s doctrines- the commentator of rasfa- 

f The Vedanta-Introducfion, page 25. 
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says that sii^faisrsiter is real Ri^siqifcf, for the simple 
reason that there is no wfa as maintained by wi^T. At 
the same time he means to claim to be real 

rather than that of Shankaracharga’s %I55llfa, 
which, he means, is not true, being defective and objection- 
able, as noted already in the extracts given above. 
says in his commentary on — 

qeT fi«Tlwi?faR4 WWfTOBgtMJJt, I 

jwew flisjrnr ll 1. 7. ( i%. ) 

m sng?i9 WflifN stupfrq sfrer 

9^RW?55$iII | 

forita i%f tjf ft 9r 9?fF ii 

|i% 9 p 9 idi%>: 9 i 5 [i;f 4 95ft 1 959 " ctm^nuf tid 

9f^i” sTftiit^itit^n^ ajqivqasi^raiq ®55?r s^sr-grc- 

qw%sii3 99 |aj'4 : 1 sfitara fe^rai 

|^55^it: ^ 3999: 1 

Here “ amrafa’ 1^1(4 ” i. e. the Lordship of the universe 
not given rise to by M&yA. or rejects the 9t9T9f^, in 
which stir, is the Lord of the universe brought into exis- 
tence by »H9f as its material cause. In this school of 
%q55i|cl Brahman, the Supreme Reality, is a mere “sundered 
abstraction” sitting apart from the phenomenal universe. 
The conception of Brahman, the changeless unconditioned 
reality ( f a*«r ) is tantamount to some inert principle like 
the Sankhya 3 ^ 9 . “ ” rejects the fqfosila of R&mfL 

nuja (and for that matter that of the Shrikantha School) in 
as much as in this school the has the fttfa in the 

form of f%gt. ( sfta ) and eifaet. ( )• These two f%<t. and 
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are separate entities quite distinct from the 
though in intimate union with it. 

So far there is perfect agreement ( except in termino- 
logy noted already ) between the schools of Kashmere and 
the Lingayats. But now the Lingayats strike a new path 
different from that of Kashmere School. And the difference 
lies in the explanation of the sixth principle HPir. *h?H 
according to the Kashmere School, is 5ira- 

fasw l It is the Lord’s power that accomplishes something 
that is impossible of accomplishment for any other agency. 
This seems to be synonymous with the 
of the Lingayat School. But it is not so. urar in the 
Kashmere School is and begins to operate as the 

sixth principle ( )• While it operates it works wonders 

and accomplishes what is impossible 'for any other agency. 
The becomes a limiting adjunct of the Lord and 

gives rise to the five $!p5ls (sheaths ), of the Universal 
Experiencer ( Shiva ) with Bis five characteristics limited 
by the srra, namely, or eternity, becomes, or time 

of limited duration; or all-pervasiveness becomes f'Pifct 

or space limited ; or all -completeness becomes or 
attachment to something only ; or all-knowledge 
becomes ( ejfps ) f%^rr or limited knowledge ; and 
or all-authorship becomes or ^sr.. The Lord is 

entangled with these and becomes a afar. The meaning of 
approaches here the Etymological meaning of *nqr, 
which being derived from ut to measure, is taken to mean 
that by which something is measured i. e. the power of 

*In South Indian Shaivism urari is derived from m to in- 
volve and *rr to evolve. See “ Shaiva School of Hinduism ” 
by S, Shivapadasuudaram, page 49. 
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voluntary self-limitation. * “ The first manifestation 
of the impure creation is M&y&. It is this 
Tattva, the manifestation of which, first of all, 
apparently breaks the unity of Universal Self in 
its creative aspect. It manifests diversity 
independently of any external helper or promoter. It 
is conceived both as the power of obscuration and as 
the primary cause of all the limited manifestations. In 
its former aspect it is often referred to as “ Moha ” and 
in the latter as “ par&nisst.” Its effect also by transfer- 
ence of epithet, ( upac&ra ) is spoken of as “ m&yA ” As 
such, M&y& is limited; for, whatever is manifested as 
apparently separate from the Universal Self is essenti- 
ally so- It is pervasive, because it is the cause of the 
universe. It is subtle, because it passes ordinary 
comprehension. As an aspect of the Universal Self it 
is eternal. 

The impure creation consists of two kinds of limi- 
ted manifestations, the sentient and the insentient. 
The MiLyft, as the force of obscuration, is responsible 
. for the appearance of the one Universal Self as innume- 
rable individual selves, whose distinguishing feature is 
ignorance of their real nature ( svartip&khy&ti ) and 
consequent imperfection of their powers of knowledge 
and action: 

uifi awe f*r: aw4 

srfyr arwrw: aa’ra “ uwi ftwrfai aw II ” I. P. V. I. 35. 
But M&y& Tattva as the primary cause of all the insen- 

* Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Study, pages 244—246. 

2-56 
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tient limited manifestations i. e. as par&nis&, oontains 
all the manifestables within: 

*f>r$ || T. A- VIII— 4. 

Its manifestative activities are controlled by the 
Maheshvara’s will- 

The supposition of M&y& as a principle of obscura- 
tion is both necessary and logical. For, if the Ultimate 
Reality is possessed of all the five powers, cit, &nanda, 
icch&, jn&na and kriyti, and so is perfect in every way, 
and the universe is identical with it, it has to be 
explained: where does the plurality of selves 'with all 
their limitations come from; and what is the cause of 
the limited creation which forms the object of experi- 
ence of the limited beings ? To account for these 
facts, or rather, to answer these questions it is that 
the M&y& is supposed to be the force of obscuration. As 
such} M&y& Tattva hides the true nature of the Self so 
that not only all its five powers are obscured but the 
universe also, which was in relation of identity with it, 
disappears- Thus there arises the occasion for the 
other aspect of M&y&, viz., as the cause of the limited 
universe , to come into play and produce the limited 
universe in all its parts almost simultaneously much as 
emblic myrpbalan ( &malaki ), being foroefully struck 
with a staff, lets fall its fruits.” 

Thus in Kashmere School urt, as a mode of 
causes phenomenal diversities. But the Lingayats differ 
in their philosophic explanation of urt. Supreme Shakti, 
they maintain, is nothing but the very self of URT, They 

* cf. cT$ ARFRsqR jjr: wr*rtR3r i fir- 1. 9- *sn% 
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admit the Kashmerean conclusion of *trt as a mode of 
Shiva’s But they go a step further and 

identify the Supreme Shakti with or g$<iRf ( Pure 

M&y£ ) consisting of SR only untainted by either or 
5 H^r. They hold that *»frRRT or is the pure limiting 
adjunct ( gffiifa ) causing the first five principles ( 
that are free from bondage, as there is no confusion of 
matter and intelligence. This sfisrar is g^ttrar ( Higher 
M&y& ) as distinct from ®r^RRr or Lower M&y£, which is 
or 8T?H. ap^ART does not produce any confusion of 
knowledge or illusion in the substratum or abode of Cons- 
ciousness, on which it stands * ( ). While 

Lower M&y& or 3?rq?rr is the impure path ( ) of 
mixed gunas ( SR, , and as?? ) and therefore, causes 
confusion of knowledge in her abode ( ). It 
gives rise to illusory forms of perception and acts as the 
indivisuating principle and causes plurality of Jivas 
or individual souls. The Lower *trer is the sixth principle 
and brings into existence the five €^ls or sheaths in 
the same way as the fc[?NR§qT $ft% of the Kashmere school. 
The Lower srqr or 3T$R is beautifully explained by 
iu his commentary on verse No. 39 of chap. V. 

The explanation is not only original but philosophically 
sound and satisfactory. It is as well psychological because 
it is concerned with consciousness ( Universal though )• It 

is as follows : — “ qtt^r qrt%s fqg i fffRsfoqf 

%fcT ” fq*refcri4>: 

gq^rq^Pr rqsqfoMj srfasRqwRNqrrci 


* Y- 
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sf^m?T ) SRfo^q ( sfqrai: erfaqrci^) 

ftfajh^Rrain. ^^3»i!fc*i^i ftqrnafiRSPren »rei% 1 tnssrgipnftiftrpi 
foqfal^ (%rac9c^ir«Sl^l3^5ri^: wSfaRl | 3IHr»?IRT sqq|f( 
grew feqrftmqiff ( ft*Mi: 5$ inn sift 

tgjffqpn^ srafotft: q*fiq: trtqsfa fewwmfoflsrf $ 1 * foqi q qqft 
i%qr §rq q qqra sspqFqroiqff^q gmjpq?n%: ?&q goraqiRqqq «dt 
ailq^ qwi?q q^qifaqi Srqqqing. 

jftsRaej'Jiqrc^qphqTqtfr scfr eaprar aRt^wn^rr niqmqqr sn^% 
li% g^fbftftfci *rq: 1 sfqq q| 1 %% erstgsqfaq 
erctftfq ^afara q qfwqqiqfastarqsra: I 

ra^lcqq f| ?[%q: ft«ltlfilxg[qg-]g;f|: | 
qtflq ftqqiqrq ar^sira srererq^ n ?i% 
arajeremqicr sfaReqiq. ‘‘ qism fqga *qq: ” 5% *?rq<qR | 

By analysing the extract it will be seen that (1) Re- 
flection of Perfect Egoity is natural to Shiva and is His 
Power. (2) that primarily the Power is of fivefold nature 
(faTjsrfa, niq, f%qr ). (3) that *r, and foqr 

having implicit reference to objects there arises internal 
agitation in Parama Shiva causing qqftq i- e. diversity of 
objects (*rq), but being the result of the same cause (twS) 
they are all one with or non-distinct from Shiva ( erqq ). 
(4) that the Shakti is quiescent before manifestation takes 
place, which theu is not separate from Shiva i. e. all mani- 
festables lie hidden as waves do in the ocean before they 
arise on the surface. This is siRwr. (5) At the time of 
manifestation after agitation with the desire of creation 
the Shakti asumes the nature of threefold gunas- (6) 56«rfti3 
contains the explanation of the three gunas 
and (a) is illumination or intelligence 
( f^T ) and is the knowledge-portion of Shakti free from 
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the Highest Agenthood ( i. e. of the Supreme Self— 
«4cHTqi3r^R?rcrer ). This ttfq is manifestability or tendancy to 
manifestation, (b) arises from the activity portion free 
from knowledge-portion with the mixture of ^ and 
(c) Last comes awa which is argiq or atf^rr, the Lower M&y& 
and arises when at last the close inter— connection between 
the two portions of and fspjf as the different aspects of 
the same Viraarsha is completely lost sight of, leading to 
an apprehention of their mutual negation ( stsqfcqpqjqgis ) 
she attains the form of anq. Here it is to be noted that the 
Lingayat philosophers do not accept qaiftfrarc as Vaishe- 
shikas, Naiyayikas and some other schools of philosophy 
do. is a myth, though for practical purposes it 

may be recognized. Both and 

the author of pull down the theory of 

eisqfairare; says 

t% 1$W 3pjmtqwqcqr<u fewffcraSfat fasrre*uq<*rac.| 

qq q[=eq qqtt s^qraraL 1% si&r 

cpjgfk cr??r I 

WIcH cIOTtf ara^mv?mic^ f%q ajJjfivqrviR 

ewqq fttm: | q qq cnqsms 15: srlqqieij era ar^- 

tr^^*tiw?ii 3 Tq%: 1 qqisfcq qq q<ci*fer qqraft- 

^qwiq: ?fei q qqtqtq; qi^'l q?q fa%qq?a?tc>q s?s«r- 
^qii5qfc^»r^giq[5q®^vi5)fti[?gcqeqq a?T?qqflcq!^i «Rpq?q qa- 
*miq: qai-qcw qa^miq icqtiiqriuacflra: qaqaqnlq let «#iTqq$?r 
arjsnvqfirasvqqjvf^qqcqf^ 1 q q agqaRTOHTTOiftqr 
ra^cqfiqfa qi^q 1 qs ?s>«prw qz cTsqqcqiflfs qsqaqqRftEqtrc- 
wiffcrouft* oswiw|w«wifcft M: to aqqqq*rei<r v <TOq*k: 

qwgq^em'lSTqqtqr ^ 

sqrq^lft-ejqqqqisem^ I qqi«i?q ^qfqqsjqi $!%§qil%{ I *Wt- 
iqiqqiq^q ancqiqqifqqmqqiq. | page 10. 
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Maritontadaya’s refutation of the doctrine of epifr. 
is more elaborate as given in the appendix II *b) 
to which readers may be referred for their information. 

The philosophy being idealistic, the explanation 
of all principles is psychological. Henco the evolution 
of the 36 principles is ideal or psychological. The 
Lingayat philosophers satisfactorily explain the evolu- 
tion of the *principles. According to them the 
(Pure intelligence or uc^goi) causes the or the Pure 

Road containing the first five principles or wn’s viz- 
(1) Shiva, (2) Shakti, (3) Sadashiva, (4) Ishwar, (5) and 
Shuddhavidy& (also called Vidy&J. Then comes the 
sixth Principle Lower M&y&, the auu or aifarr. This 
operates in the direction of producing 3135^3. or the 
Impure Road containing the five principles, which are 
but the five unlimited prominent characteristics of 
Shiva limited- They are (1) fan ( affair ) which is 
all knowledge or all vision of Shiva limited by m. 
This is (2) or limited authorship ( ) is 

the all-authorship of Shiva limited (3) Shiva is all- 
interested or all-complete- His all-completeness is limi- 
ted and becomes 11*1 or limited attachment- 4) Shiva’s 
all pervasiveness is limited and becomes faifa or 
[5] Lastly Shiva is eternal. His eternality is limited 
and becomes $ 1 ® or or limited duration of 

Life. These are five Zanchukas with which Shiva 
comes to be entangled and becomes sfor- 

The last part of the extract refutes the theory of 
iftanwn of Sankhyas indirectly, where shir, the Primor- 

* Vide appendix II (c) containg the explanation of 
the 36 Principles, as given in 
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dial matter, has the same three qualities or Gunas. 
But the gunas are three substances or modes of matter; 
while according to the Lingayats the three are psycholo- 
gical variations suited to the idealistic philosophy. 
According to the Kashmere and the Lingayat Schools 
the universe lies hidden when unmanifested in Para- 
shiva as the waves, foam, bubbles etc. are hidden in the 
sea and appear on the surface when the sea is agitated; 
or as the ideal images lie hidden in the human mind 
and stand before the mind’s eye when the mind is set 
thinking. So the universe is nothing new. It is only 
the rehash of the material already within the Universal 
Consciousness. The universe, therefore, is nothing 
but the ftwc or modification of or as said 

I This is the difference 
between the Sankhya materialistic Gunas and the 
idealistic Gunas of the Lingayats. 

This theory of gunas, as different forms of psycho- 
logical working of differs vastly from the 

gunas of M&y& of Shankara's Adwaita School. M&y4 in 
the ultimate sense is never given a place by the side 
of the Highest Reality, Brahman, in the strict School of 
Adwaita, but is always viewed with suspicion as the 
“ Supreme Author ” of all evils- They adopt the 
Sankhya conception of the gunas that form the 
constituent elements of M4y& bringing forth the illusory 
forms of perception. But the position of *rrcr and her 
connection with the Brahman are inexplicable 
and therefore, inconceivable. The position and connec- 
tion are themselves illusory as wm herself. And 


* I. 3. 
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Shankaracharya escapes the dilemma by simply saying 
that the position and connection being ( ) begin- 

ningless the question does not arise. This theory oi 
M&y& is defective in this respect in spito of its wide 
popularity- But if students of philosophy were to 
carefully study the theory of M&y& ( illusion ) thoy will 
find that Shankaracharya could not go beyond bis own 
conception of M&y&, much less could ho explain the 
real meaning of Mdyd, its origin and working as the 
Lingayats have done- 

The Lingayat philosophy of Mfiyd is an improve- 
ment upon the Eashmerean theory, whore there is no 
explanation of what the real May it is; the conception of 
the three gunas comes in connection only with afrfh the 
thiiteenth principle. They have no explanation of the 
and their idea of M&y&, as the sixth principle 
is very vague as the fhrtoFrerfti and no proper psycholo’ 
gical explanation of the principle is given. But the 
Lingayats have clarified all these obsure points and 
satisfactorily explained the evolution of the principles 
from the idealistic point of view. This is the second 
point of difference in the two schools. We may bring 
to the notice of the readers that the extracts given on 
pages 437> 432i 438 and 447 form one complete whole of 
Maritontadarya’s commentary on the verse No. 39 of 
WMduftrawfor, Chap- V. It contains a brief but lucid state- 
ment of the philosophy of Lingayatism. The commentary 
is given in a connected form in appendix II (a) for 
ready reference of readers. 

Before we proceed farther we should explain what 
is meant by which is resorted to often by 
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in his commentary, lest it will cause some 
misconception if not explained* implies that 

the contents of the egg contain the prospective bird in 
a subtle hidden condition like a tree contained in a seed 
or like flowers or fruits contained in the tree. The 
misconception will be that the contents of ‘itfsrf are as 
material as those of the egg from the illustration itself. 
But it simply means the unmanifest condition of the 
universe contained in the Vimarsha of Parashiva in His 
tranquil state* And nothing more. The illustration, 
therefore, is not to be stretched too far. Otherwise 
the philosophy would be the philosophy of the Rama- 
nuja’s School of Vishistadwaita, if the unmanifest 
universe were to mean the subtle material condition* 

The sketchy description of the philosophy of Linga- 
yatism given so far will show that it agrees with the 
philosophy of the Kashmere Shaivism except for the 
points of difference noted above. But hereafter the 
Lingayats differ widely from their brother philosophers 
and follow a different line altogether, when they come 
to the evolution of the relationship between the 
worshippers and the worshipped ( ) that 
forms the very foundation and basis of the practice of 
the religion. The treatment of this topic forms a 
prelude? as it were, to the next portion devoted to the 
religious practices of Lingayats. # We shall try to 
explain this relationship- 

* The following treatment is mainly based on 

and though other books also have been 

consulted. 

Q- 57 
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ftraittcf^or identifies with ’qqiab and defines it as 
‘‘ <wf«mqfaqR5; qs?«r55RU5Bqii?iq v$ WH I, after stating the 
necessity of srn?R for in the following way: — f^qq^ 

JT [if. 

’tor 5t5T r ?r arijR^rtrf q^tqruiu ,e apqrJr srufanrai " t sr sr 
tq^qfrq.tstf'i iqqqq: i an: satire srfawt* 

®t?r: \$\- 

srstff f^ufqr qsfcqt ^ ^rq. i sr ft ft c^q | 

sss'q I $$ qRqfa? r srRtfaftg m | ^7?q RuiqRtfecqq, i The 
word qq*5 here has a special technical meaning, which will be 
explained presently. Parashiva is 'ERftu, Linga the Highest. 
He is stir. Parashiva as the ^qRq^qcTT is characterized by 
sixfold forms of Linga ^ftiRsqaiR), the worship of which in 
in a' graded course leads to atone-ment ( twugi ! q> essential 
identity ) of afu, the devotee, and Linga. (wqftsu) sru (|qsr?r) 
is characterized or distinguished by Shakti of primeval 
purity in the form r^ ( intelligence ) and ( non-intelli- 
gence, the reflectional modification of R^ )■ The defini- 
tion -with the addition of apparently looks different; 

but it is not so. It only elaborates or explains the nature 
of Shakti of The meaning of the adjective r$q as 
primevally pure is special. ^vtfqRiRcq ( primeval purity ) 
is purity existing at all times) as distinguished from the 
purity attained after gi%. sri^, requires elucidation because 
it generally means uon-intelligent matter ( 31 ^ 3 ) as 
opposed to Jivas. s?i%^is modified foci., the result of the 
mental reflection of Consciousness ( Vimarsha) as explained 
in the book a little later in words — srfR’fe 1 qW{ qi% : 
faxur^c? rlcqRtfq^qiqr: 3Tr%3i%i$q?q sstoffttfar ftwftRRftr- 
f^qrRxSwqr: WfRSR fqfptrmqq qrifttR stgft^r g5^qq 

t ftfiicRfa page 3. 


* foqii^'fa page 8. 
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5 n?q^i It is evident that s?fa^as 
the aicii^r o£ is only reflectional image or ideal repre- 
sentation and no physical representation or physical image. 
If it were otherwise would only amount 

to Ramanuja’s Vishisht&dwaita or South Indian Sbaiva 
Vishistddwaita. But it is not so. For further elucidation 
of affaq. we may note the following: — 

Sj^aiqsiqifaf Sisqqwra l fofaqqarowsra ail? 3?c4ai% | 

(qqraiqr: fq^qRcqtq. 

fosisfar ifeqs'k.q, sqqsn: 1 s?.WM qqtai 

Thus 3Ti%q. is only faq. modified in the way that cons- 
ciousness is in' a very much concealed or indistinct form. 

*‘ £ In the phenomenal world there is nothing absolutely 
conscious nor absolutely unconscious.Consciousnessand unco- 
nsciousness are always intermingled. Some things, however, 
appear to be more conscious, and some are more, unconsci- 
ous than others. This is due to the fact that Chit, which 
is never absent in anything, yet manifests itself in various 
ways and degrees. The degree of this manifestation is 
determined by the nature and development of the body 
in which it is enshrined. Spirit remains the same ; the body 
changes. The manifestation of consciousness is more or 
less limited as ascent is made from the mineral to man. 
In the mineral world Chit manifests' as the lowest form of 
sentiency, evidenced by reflex response to stimulus, and 
that physical consciousness which is called in the West 
atomic memory. The sentiency of plants is more develop- 

'j’ page 69, * The Serpent Power> page 30. 
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eel, though it if, as Chakrnpani says in the Bhanumati 
a dormant consciousness. Tbis is further manifested in, 
those mirco -organisms which are intermediate stages 
between the vegetable and animal worlds, and have 
a psychic life of their own. In the animal world consci- 
ousness becomes more centralized and complex reaching 
its fullest development in man, who possesses all psychic 
functions, such as cognition, perception, feeling and will. 
Behind all these particular changing forms of sentiency or 
consciousness, is the one formless, changeless Chit as it is 
in itself (svarfipa) and as distinguished from the particular 
forms of manifestations.” 

therefore, is the thirteenth and the rest 

of the 36 principles. We may note by-the-by, that 
includes all the 36 principles, indicates and 

includes the first five principles of the the 

next seven principles from hri to pr, and 3Tr%<t all the rest 
23 from to the solid earth. 3T13JJ means all objects cf 
sense for the enjoyment of p*T ( ). 

Now we have to see what means. ^55, f&*T, and erc 
are very special and quite technical in the Lingayat 
theology and have their own etymology, *«rss, which 
ordinarily means place ( 3Tn?lt ), means here the ultimate 
substratum or abode of the universe. thus means the 
Ultimate itself. is the ultimate and is the prime and 

primeval (substratum) of all. is, therefore, 

described as — 

id wivifir ^ || 


* page 26. 
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This ^«jfa*T, as the substratum of all principles and the 
universe, is *«ja which is explained etymologically as — 

t ^ qtoq qtr: I 

ated g^i% ^ra acsH# era: || 
wm'- swraan^t a$tfi \ 

etfi: ^ ^ag^ II 

These verses bring out the full sense of ^<ia, which is not 
only the source and the abode of the universe but also 
the place into which the universe loses itself at the time of 
destruction ( sraq ). awra is specially applicable to the 
individual souls because they become with when 
they attain Mukti. So is srfTC. in the sense of being 
the ultimate substratum. All this is very briefly but finely 
expressed in in words— {s$ajrlq3 , 2%tl%353rc*ira- 

ftraqd ^asi^eifasfra^ I a^a^pJiJjasroqspsigqtfqjffs 

TtfSraetfq I This srci«s«i, out of compassion for the Jivas, 
entangled with the world and subjected to all sorts of 
miseries and afflictions of the worldly life, becomes sq^T- 
$rar, the Linga. All this is well expressed by— 

§ fosrq trtH fa^T srfat sIwjuj, I 
fesq {| qi art %qu§4 tawnm* « 
f«ifihwqq,i 

^fiR^qfi^^sg^re^amJin n 
sraiijrqH^q gggfiiwifiran i 
qi stfi n?rfa*i sq^irfia^sqqg. II 
fair sru eerafig || 

3«jrcrcT«r*T?rc*i qu^s* www ll 

ciwi%i!iu% isqra «w* i 

WWOTRW 

f II, 4, 5. I page 26. §■ ItaMtamfo PP- 9l ~ 9 ^ 
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This is quite all right. But the question may arise 
as to why should srfR create the universe and become. 
Linga? All philosophers are agreed in their explanation 
that it is the star ( sport or play ) of without any 

particular object to be gained, as He is all joy and there is 
nothing wanting in Him. It is so maintained in sr^tfiTfs 
( It— 1—33 ) " Lingaynts also cannot be 

an exception. They also admit the atel of God. But they 
hold quite a different idea underlying the after, ater, they 
say, is actuated out of compassion for the jivas as His 
devotees ( Angas ) and He becomes Linga, the OTiw^rr. 
So it is said — Tpftqqft- 

amqft foqtasrgpraicr l is vibratory motion of Perfect 

Egoity and the result is the Linga ( sqi^q ) and the Anga 
( sqra5 ). This is expressed in continuation in the extract 
above— creaRR arFqRqqqqgT^^ci^qqrraarstmq 3 su qq^ut- 
ifaquqfaq « f|qr ftnra | asj arfwiiq q^qq^israiqi 
sicrcgjcww i 

ttrar dhr *r;% | Here aftorarc simply 

means t'Svt and not the greater of the two quantities in 
the literal sense. After division the Linga is as ^ 
( immanent ) as before division. *35 means The 

Supreme Soul is afftcf by the five $f$is and thus attains 
which, therefore, does not mean literally a 
“ lesser quantity ” as opposed to a greater quantity- All 
this lucidly explains the evolution of Linga and Anga and 
their relationship as sqi*q and 3qraqj. The following two verses 
finely and briefly sum up the evolution of f«te and «f»r. — 

• * page 27. 
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aTraa wN^aftro *Ag.n 
ssrafta^wnsroi ^ aa. 151M *rea. I 
g« i«q^3 ara ssm a 

In short the Lingayats, as religious beings, start with 
Linga and end with Linga and therefore they are Lingayats 
and not merely because they wear Linga on their bodies- 

Linga is explained etymologically as — 

t sfara m 3r al tKRV* 1 

ranrittp? ftnawrtra®!: a 

Such is the exalted and pure idea of Linga not only as 
the 3<n**ft*rai but also as the ultimate resort of the jivas, 
where they go and become essentially at-one ( ) in 
Mukti. To a Lingayat Linga is the Highest Reality 
capable of being realized through devotional worship and 
meditation. The conception of Linga, as the representation 
of the thought-symbol of the formless or the all-formed 
Almighty, is lofty and edifying and there is no trace of 
either superstitiou or any impure and dirty idea attaching 
to it. We have already proved that Linga in general is 
in no way connected with the phallic worship and phallic 
emblem and that it is merely the amorphous representation 
of the formless ( fallen ) God, Shiva. Eut European 
scholars, mixing up the phallic worship found elsewhere 
with the Linga-worsbip in India, have proved themselves so 
incapable of divorcing Linga from the phallic emblem that 
they stretch the same idea to the Linga of the Lingayats 


t ftraitcwro p- 43. 


I page 10. 
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and make unfair and sweeping remarks about it and the 
creed of Lingayatism- All thi3 is due to their gross iguo- 
ranee of its doctrines and creed. If they had studied 
the literature of the religion carefully they would never 
have said so. For instance says Barth* £: In passing from 
this system ( i. e. Pratyabhijua of Ivashmere ), which we 
kuow only in its learned form, to the sect of Lingayate, 
which is known to us as a popular religion, we descend 
from the heights of the Tiinaetis down to the level of the 
grossest superstition.” So also Hopkins says f“Thus what 
philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is Vedantic, 
but in fact they are deistic ( not pantheistic ) followers of 
Shiva’s priest Basava, who taught Shiva-worsbip in its 
grossest form, the adoration of Linga ( phallus ); while 
his adherents, who are spread all over India under the 
name of Jangamas or Lingayats, are idolatrous deists with 
but a tinge of Vedantic mysticism.” We do not know 
what to say to this except that their study and knowledge 
of the doctrines and creed of the Lingayat religion was 
very shallow and superficial and based their assertion not 
on the study of the literature of the religion but on the 
prejudiced and scandal-mongering hearsay. Otherwise 
they would never have said so if they had studied the 
literature with care so as to have an insight into the 
principles of the religion. On the contrary C. P. Brown, 
who cared to study the religion better and had an insight 
into its truth and ideals says § f ‘ This symbol ( Litigam ) is 
as separate from indecency in the Hindu mind as circum- 

* Barth’s Religious of India p. 207- t Hopkin’s 
Religions of India p. 482. § Madras Journal of Literature 

and science, series 1 Vol- XI ( 1840 ), pp. 145- 167* 




dsion in the Mabomedan mind* The Brahmins with' 
their usual love o£ filth have connected a -variety of. 
obscenities with Linga worship, but they are wholly 
unknown to the Jangamas, who look upon this idol 
( a mistaken notion-editor ) just as the Catholics do upon 
a reliquary with deep veneration — 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks 

put on with holy prayers ” — Macbeth-IV-3. 
....Some very obscene stories regarding the origin oE the 
Liogam have been published by various authors. These 
stories ( with which 1 never met in Hindu authors ) are 
perhaps Brahtnanical; they have nothing to do with the 
Jangamas ; in their books there is no mention of the 
subject; and I have not met with any Jangama 
acquainted with these fables.* Such is the emphatic 
statement of Mr. Brown made with dispassionate and 
impartial spirit regarding the misinterpretations of the 
sublime symbol by European writers- *“Much 
harm has, therefore, been done to many of the 
Shaiva schools of thought by well-known European 
writers in whose mind the idea of Lingam, somehow 
or other, is so closely associated with the phallus that 
they cannot but see some hidden trace of “ phallic 
obscenity ” even in the highest philosophical interpre- 
tation of l iingam by some of the masterly writers of this. 

( Lingayat ) school.” This is obviously all due to their 
superficial study and consequent lack of insight into 
Shaivism and Jjiogayatism. The unreasonable asper- 
sions cast upon the Linga and its worship by Lingayats 
and the exalted philosophical-creed of Lingayatism, have 

* Sh&kti or Divine Power by 8. K* Das, page 31 *• 
2-57 
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caused the digression so far ; but it was ' unavoidable in 
the vindication of truth* 

Now about Anga ( sfr ), a Jiva devoted to the 
worship of Linga, as will be clear from the explanation 
given of it as follows:— 

t fSm m i 

3? Rfo. qiu m cimRirq | 

3TR^awfci || 

3?mi% rurjrr R^saifci | 

II 

So any individual soul ( sfrc ) cannot be called an 
Anga. Anga is the 3qm arising out of the svi^qm 
afar of qw%q. Jiva is defined as— |qRw>R[«s : 
afa: | But as every sfa is expected to be intent on being 
free from the trammels of the worldly life he is in 
general taken to be an Anga- Hence it is said in the 
preceding sentence— URmqWrrm; 3T?qafr8m9: «f*r: i But 
a Jiva becomes Anga only when he becomes an sqm 
of Linga. Therefore, it is further on said ( p. 40 of the 
book )— ^ afar: ■ 

«tfVrtq?rcfa pROTasra*: 

g^fas^: 'stRcr i^?cTi*r%qi#ir^fRt qftaFW qRoi- 

sfa: arwRfeft Rqft I The definitions of and 
sfta differ only in respect of and **j«s that qualify 
*sj» therefore, means in contradistinction with 
RB5Rl^T%S ( *?s{55RfilR RHRRRm?;} Sffi ^ «ig3[<#tRfa «PHTC ; ). 
ftra, thus, is of pure or unlimited power natural to Him. 
while tfR is ftnr Himself with the powers contracted or 

t «3*Rq?r iY— 2 to 5- 


* p. 22. 
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limited. Both are one and the same, though for the time 
being they are only apparently separated on aooount of 
theafar of wire; through the activity of His Power 
This is most beautifully expressed (in the book on p. 36) 
as follows:— ftRsfnrat&c: finiffa: 
^Rr $prt?f I RpngfimRST rrsi flr*«r t%*| 

cR'hIu renuta sgerfasraaRq smt%37t 
STUll^ | am uwft i 

aifu^ r <rar. uma i u«ir * 

H8«wpita srfRsrcRmsst 
5ttRiRrfoBU<c: emu ?r% i 
*ta?rc or the three kinds of taint ( us ) are errow*, *5t4q?* 
and flRR«5 attached to afR ; or rather it is the three 
taints that make afif- They are the result of the 
contraction or limitation of Shiva’s or Linga’s |^m%, 
?rui%, and ftsrcrfti, and are explained in the book (on 
p. 35 )— ucft smumrer- 

HmuagxSR 1 ?R5Tt%: UffeUt fTcft f%IRSRfaS aicTj^W- 

gsiilfraVmR. fr^smi^q hrr Jrag^icr | tt| fourerra: 

UUT g*TISpUgBR»Prar4- 

| It should be noted that the three taints have 
been explained slightly differently in RRitawsRt p. 35, 
as follows:— -aRs *ma?t5m?mngR35Ri;? wuEtaRffit, eifmm; 
%\H an?uR sr^RRcriffH: enftfafa | u&r erwic*rl% \%$ aTRuaift u^ i 

Trasq Sim | UU trq g*TIS*tfR!ircftd 5IW3 I ei?qpRRrf^g^S 

% 

r am i This latter explanation" tallies 
with that gitfen in weB^srifi as — 

* mfa?remft*3rsH 4m?rm*5ui?«w | ' 

*r : 4#?: u i^rH mmtr eag^jR || . .« 

t Ibid. * toraewraflWt, Kashmere Series ofTexts 
and studies, p. 16) footnote 70. • _ 
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Hpsjl *trctfr m m 

*i^:$W5ffarcf%«r: I 

^i*r *ra&RR*F u5*Rfn n 

It may be noted that the five $I3 ?s (that become six 
by addition of *rrar ) are the result of In short 

the Lingayats bring the individual soul ( ) into dose 

relationship with Shiva in the form of Linga. And 
because the jiva is none other than Shiva Himself limited 
byHis Shakti, he has to be free from the limitations and 
become Shiva again- Thus technically the two Shiva 
and Jiva are Linga and Anga respectively, 1 and 
and the result is the svr^'hreraw- It will be ovident 
that Lingayats, deeply imbued with spiritualism begin 
with sublime religious conceptions about and 

develop their own philosophy and build up their own 
theology with minds saturated with sincerity of devo- 
tion to their Godhead. 

Jiva in his status as Anga is impelled by the desire 
of attaining at-one-ment with Shiva that he may be 
altogether free from the miseries of the .ever-revolving 
world and cycles of re-birth- He has to strive and 
struggle, for it and must have the capacity to do so- 
That Rapacity is given him by Shakti- Shakti as the 
gracious nature of Shiva is described as— 

* smni an 

3T5W3TR5 awtorranSivtf || i. 0 . 

swtf wwinarai « jpunsroftsfr.... 


* IWflftwwifri Chap- 1. 12 with alw. 
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ei 5 l*far i So Shakti furnishes the jiva with knowledge 
spiritual, intellectual and philosophical, when the jiva 
seeks her aid. It in short means that capacity to strive 
for Mukti is given to jiva by Shakti. Shakti, the 
gracious nature of Shiva has similarly to undergo 
modifications corresponding to the modifications of 
Linga; This modification of Shakti, the primeval 
TOruiSfacr, is a theological necessity. Linga (vsr&a.) 
being the theological synonym of Shiva Parabrahman, 
His Shakti can never be separate or dissociated from 
Him- Without the Shakti the conception of Linga, as 
the of Anga, is impossible- Shiva as Linga is 
impelled by a spiritual yearning and can listen to the 
prayers of Anga and help him out of the mire of worldly 
existence. This Shiva can do by infusing into Anga 
something of His own active nature. This means that 
when ( Linga the Highest ) undergoes two*fold 

modifications of Linga, the and Anga, the 
Shakti also inevitably and simultaneously undergoes 
two-foid modifications, associated with Linga and 

associated with Anga- All this is beautifully told 
in the following:— 

^55 wi%aR ^ ft II 

a*ti«t sfa ^ trcr to fara: ll 

vgt a*?r 

II 

m 5n%f|i?srr 3 i 


* II— 17-22. 
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fSkwanrai 511%: sesiw sqftRftn n 
atoq-araqi 5tT%&%W ^ll?l || 

We must note tho moaning of u(% hero, qfar 
generally means the feelings of dovotion or attachment 
to a Godhead. But here ut% moans 3'TIsht ( »rsn ). . This 
is not to say that worship or sqiunr can bo performed 
without devotional feelings. Tho foolings of dovotion 
are always there at tho bottom of or But the 

main feature and sense of w% is or aotivity of 

worship. Mere devotion or devotional foolings will 
not be able to do anything. It is moroly a mental 
attitude which cannot accomplish tho desired object 
without proportionate activity- Mental attitude of 
devotion must be aided by activity physical or mental. 
This activity through devotion is sqraqr, And this 

is what *1% expresses here. Mental attitudo of devotion 
or feelings of devotion should express themselves in 
physical or mental activity. Such montal attitude of 
devotion and consequent activity is worship or siiwr. 
Moreover and sqraq; must have to make 

a complete set, as the author of fsqsrwqfEcqjt says on 
page 4 of the text “ srqrsRnqfa^ ^qr^TqrfRiqruwr 
srcwiwfa mWer etc.” Here is the sqi^r, and sfu is the 
sqm. Necessarily, therefore, *rf% means OTrewr to make 
’up the triad. That means devotional worship (sqrasu) 
of the Godhead will be clear from the description of 
the methods given of it in Chap- IX of 
where *ri% is said to be of three kinds. It is of three 
kinds because worship can he performed physically, 
orally or mentally. So it is said — 
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* snswnwfcrc %q wwiwfaOra m I 
^rararai&si i%'?t Rf: n 

Here *ufai is called *rt, the devoted service of the Lord 
and termed ^r^.' Hence *fa> is not mere feeling of 
devotion but worship of the Lord in devotion. 

Tho Lingayat School thinks *?fa> superior to 
even though the former is a modification of the latter. 
They hold that ui% is superior to 5U% 5 because 5 n% has 
the tondency towards creation and worldly life that is 
full of countless miseries ; while has the tendency 
towards unification or at-one-ment of Shiva and Jiva- 
Shakti operates towards evolution or the manifestation 
of the universe- This is sira or forward current. As 
opposed to this *fai operates towards the destruction of 
the sufa ( of an individual soul though ). This is Rtm 
or the reverse current- Shakti therefore, produces the 
veil ( ) and veils Shiva and Herself. While 

attempts the removal of the veil. Shakti is clouded by 
the veil and is, thus, darkened. While Bhakti shines 
brightly while removing that veil. All this is expressed 
very beautifully and tellingly ( in continuation of the 
verses quoted just above) and deserves to be noted 
carefully as follows} — 

«rar rutR! ^ifq^rfra: i . 

si far. fauxKi flfa^fatf II - 
3 fi 55 t eraretft srwa: gsranWr 1 

crwcsqiu^r uui ll 

WfcjfevKT fiwi TO I 

s*rraL sfatgfai'fi^sRr II 
srfauq ufawfafa 15 91 9 ?i 1 
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*r$r$f$r qwlffrsq^r || 

qrra>: siiftiuwaT umi Sf: i 

5fi%tr%qai ^ ftsqjifa f| 11 
urali^qsr ^qsfq I 

sq^i«?RW it qi%>: sqpqifHi jpi: u 
si^ig^r wfaWpft *t>a. II 

uurci srfgiuwffr frorai wWirct d 
ci4swi<»T!wrt qraftfagWifaiii I 
sqrcq?? u^[qrsq*ir n 

eremT&q^ qn%ufaRiRsrs5 war i 
fusils r%q: aiw^rewfaws *qa. || 
fiMnwwilissr i%^]q=Ri?q ff || 

These verses show how «f%> or era'll is highly 
applauded. The underlying principle is that tho sffa 
should be a devotee, a sincere devotee of the Godhecad. 
He should be- Godly and never ungodly. All individual 
souls are expected to be spiritually minded in all 
sincerity and strive to follow the path of *t% until at- 
onement is reached and they are all immersed in 
eternal happiness. Lingayats are, therefore, a monistic 
school of sincere Bhakbi without the least tinge of 
superstition, that is so unreasonably attributed to it by 
European writers like Barth and Hopkins on account 
of their superficial study and knowledge of the religion. 

The Linga, Anga, Kali, and Bhakti, the result of 
the modification of q*$nr ( called ) and his qrfa, 
further undergo six-fold modifications. In the first 
instance they become threefold each- Then the three- 
fold modifications further become twofold each. Thus 
Linga becomes first three, namely (.1) sriff&n Linga the 
Ideal, ( 2 ) struct or Linga the Mental or Vital, (3) 
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or Linga, the Physical or Phenomenal- 1 The then 
becomes twofold (1) or Linga the Great» 
or Linga the Gracious, (2) amau becomes or Linga 
the Itinerant ( dynamic ) and flrafan or Linga the Auspi- 
cious and (3) becomes or Linga the Preceptive 

and or Linga the Practical. Similarly Anga 

becomes three, the devotee ( in the stage Of ) At-ond- 
ment, tfr«ii»r, the devotee ( in the stage of ) Enjoyment ( in 
the company of Linga or Shiva ), and the devotee 

( in the first stage of ) Abandonment of the world or 
or detachment from the world. In this stage the' Anga 
conceives au aversion towards the worldly life as being 
worthless and begins to cultivate spiritualism in a graded 
course so as to ultimately to attain Mukti. This is called 
technically Further ^r»iT*r becomes two, i^T or 

Anga ( iu the stage or condition of ) Identity and 
or Anga ( in the stage of ) Surre nder ; wifa becomes two 
aionatfr or Anga the Psychic and auiCf or Anga the Grace- 
earning*, and becomes two HlW, Anga the Peaceful 
or Persuaded and Bhakta, Anga the Devoted or Devotee. As 
regards Shakti there are no names given clearly of the first 
three modifications *, nor have the latter been clearly stated. 
However we may take these three modifications as S5RT*r, 
aud atrHigq. These three are co-existent with the 
first three modifications of Linga. srarsiH is mere Universal 
Consciousness without or vibratiou. But iu the second 
staffe of evolution there is Wf or vibration. Hence it can 
be called itasfa or Universal Consciousness with^. In 
the third stage of the assumes shape, in which 

or thisness of the phenomenal world becomes 
a distinct thing though not yet separate as phenomeual 
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r world or visible manifestation* All these will be explained 
presently. The swrr has in it two Powers ( or aspects 
of Power) foestlh and Universal Consciousness and 

Transcendantal Power; faff&T has twofold aspects airfori% 
Originative Power and the Power of volition or 

Will; the twofold aspects of eir*Ti*R, the Power ( in the 
stage of ) manifestation arefR or knowledge or Perception 
and Activity or Action* The «B®ts corresponding to the 
six Powers are or the phase of Super-peace 

or complete tranquillity, srt^Kfra'Bai or the phase of peace 
without vibration, sircar peace with vibration, fasp or the 
phase of conception, sirsi or the phase perception or 
formulation and Rfirt the phase of explication or effect- 
uation. Bhakti correspondingly has first three forms 
or the state Purity in which there is complete 
renunciation or detachment from the world ; foriotfai or 
the state of psychic culture preparation or development; the 
state of attachment or submission to the Lord. The 
later twofold forms of the three forms of respectively 
are— wtq or the stage of identity and sir"? or the 
stage of joy; the experiential ( the first stage of 

experience which after further development progresses 
towards stR? or joy ) and sr?siR or the state undivided 
attention; fon or firm or unshaken faith in the Godhead 
or the state of fixity of faith, and 2151 the state of faith 
in God or attachment to the Lord, 

The first three modifications of Linga have other 
equivalent names, namely, ft§, of 3RRU, forcR+t, 
sir?, of srvrtrfu, fore for, sir? of In the same 

way hi?, and 1%^ are the names of qi«rMr, 3 TRR 

respectively. When tabulated they will be as follows:— 
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It may be noted that % in the table means q<ft| or 
the primeval source ( qtfoq or SHrcfaftpr in super-tranqnil 
state ) and is to be distinguished from ( the dot ) or 
in the state of stir ( ^qq ) tending towards evolution. 
Similarly qiq sometimes means q?r%q or qqi%n in the state 
of perfect tranquillity as distinguished from qiq the sound 
in the state of stir or vibration tending towards evolution. 
Hence and iil§ are synonymous with each other or 
different from each other in accordance with the sense given 
them in a particular place- Similarly fate. , the second of 
the three modification?} means fqq. in the state of vibration 
and should be distinguished from fq^., the first of six 
modifications in the state of highest tranquillity. 

It is very important to note that qqfaq, i^t, *?rqfiS*T, 
and are one and the same. In the same way fqgt. and 

^i^tcfrai^TC^r are one and the same. This is natural because 
Anga in his progress towards at-one-ment by stages of 
spiritual development reaches the highest state or stage 
of essential identity (wu^) with qu%q i- e. qgrian which is 
*nqi%q, which in turn is fan or qqi^u, the Highest. So also 
and are one and the same as the highest 

phase of of qqfan. These- six modifications of f&q, 
qrfa, sin and *tl% all corresponding and related to one 
another, are qsjqa, the six localities or stages. They are 
six localities because l&T and- srlqi are located in the .body 
of sftq or ajq- They are six stages because Anga attains 
at-one-ment by these six distinct stages of spiritual 
development in his progress towards Mukti by a graded 
course of sqiqqr. All this means 

Thus qtftq, the qtasiq, the only one Almighty Lord, 
is theologically qqf&r- The qqfcr undergoes twofold 
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modifications on account of His wonder-working Power, 
or ■en't^mqT. His Shakti also simultaneously under- 
goes modifications as Rial and The operates ' 

towards creation and operates towards the unification 
or at-one-ment of Anga and Linga. Hence according 
to Lingayats the creation of the phenomenal world in all 
its details is expressed and explained as the result of 
ssftsst of the Almighty. The W&nr and the 36 

principles ( Sc?fs ) expressed and explained theologically, 
are 1 identical with awtftcmftr? and the 36 principles of 
other Schools Of Shaivism and Shaktism. They agree 
perfectly in sense and import but differ in terminology. 
The difference -iti terminology is due to the special stand 
point , ( ) takeu by Lingayat philosophers* We 

should now note how the principles are identical. 

(1) The Transcendent Paratna Shiva is He # “Who 
is pf. the nature of Bliss itself and all complete in Himself. 
He holds in himself the still unmanifested Universe as 
an idea, rather, as an experience of his own, which is also 
the root of all that afterwards becomes expressible in terms 
of discoursive thought and speech. At the same time he 
transcends even this supremely ideal Universe or which 
is the, same thing, this universal experience. So long as 
He is this, that is, so long as He is both the transcending 
Reality, Bliss and Intelligence as well as the one all- 
including Supreme experience of the perfect, because the 
supremely ideal Universe, there is no need of a universal 
manifestation,” 

This is the R*T(aR of the Lingayats already described. 
He is technically and wr^RlRT, or 'TCRFlHis 

! * Kashmere Shaivism, page 61. . 
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His Shakti, technically the first of the six modi- 

fications of Shakti. 

(2) The second is Rretiff.t “ The Shiva Tatva is 
the first manifestation and the power of “ being” ( 
predominates in it. It is purely subjective, and has no 
objective or predicative reference. It is free not only 
from the impurities of Karma and M&y& but also from 
that impurity which is technically called ftnavamala. The 
experience of this state, if the use of such a word is 
permissible, is pure “1”. This experience may be compared 
to that of Nirvikalpa Samftdbt, It is wrong to use even 
such a predicate as “am” in reference to it; because “am” 
also implies some kind of relation of identity) which 
presupposes both the self-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness, however vague or indefinite, of something apart 
from the self.” 

This is the asi^n of the Lingayats with 7tren% or 
Shakti, the transcendental. The Shakti is also called 
Ufmw, 35«^rar, or of the pure road 

Both c re.rif%* and i%*, the first come under the 
first of the first three modifications, namely, *?*[«*, 
“ Linga the Ideal. ” In the condition of **1*5* ( the 
He is all-transcen ling and the Universe is in 
the supremely ideal condition* In the condition of l?r*cRf 
He becomes immanent and the Universe is still in the 
same state. Therefore, wwiSi is “ Linga the Ideal” and 
is mere Prak&sha. The Shakti of is rarer*, if it may 

be so called. Both these aspects are included by S*. The 
first positive quality of The Universe is in the 

noumenal stage. _____ 

f Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Study, pp. 239-40. 
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(3) The third is the second that follows 

reread- * “ The next category, the manifestation of which 
follows that of the Shiva,- is the Shakti* This can scarcely 
be called the second cTt 3- Its manifestation takes place 
almost simultaneously with the first, for unless there be 
consciousness of what is manifested, how can it be said 
to have been manifested at all? It is, however spoken of as 
the second, because the consciousness presupposes the 
‘‘being” as the rays do the flame- Just as there can be no 
rays without a flame so there can be no consciousness 
without ‘‘being”. But still just a3 in the successive mani- 
festations of the light energy flame undeniably precedes 
the rays, so, in those of Universal Self ‘‘being’’ precedes 
conciousness- Though the experience of the being 
belonging to this state, like that of the preceding, is 
without any objective reference, yet it is not altogether 
without predicative reference. The experience of the 
Shakti is marked by the additional element of “.am” 
to the “ 1 ” as <c I am. ” 

The Shakti of this is 3?ifc[5ri% or Originative 
Power, because it gives rise to the first conception in 
Shiva of ihe Universe. This is or movement towards 

the manifestation of the Universe. 

(4) The fourth is uww, the third This is so 

called because there is for the first time the notion of being 
in the experience as I am this. ’* f “ This is the third 
category and the power of will (^®r ) predominates in 
it- The will* as our experience tells us, is not altogether 
without any objective reference, nor is its object so dis- 

* Ahhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical study, 
page 240- t Ibid page 241- 
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tinot as that of knowledge- Therefore, this Tattava 
represents a very faintly affected state of the self. It is 
a transitional stage between the unaffected state of 
Shiva and Shakti and the distinctly effected state of the 
Ishwar Tattva. The affection of the Universal Self 
at this stage may be compared to that of the limited 
self of an artist when the desire to produce first arises 
within him* It may also be compared with the 
extremely faint outline of an intended • artistic produc- 
tion on a canvas- The experience of the being of this 
tattva may be represented as “ I am this.* It has, 
however* to be remembered that the e ‘ this " which 
represents the Universe, the cause of affection, is so 
faint that it can be said to affect the universal beings 
of this tattva as little as a picture does a canvas when 
it is represented by extremely faint outlining dots only-” 
The Shakti here is desire, will, or volition ( Sxsrcrfar) 
because now arises desire or will in Shiva for the first time 
to produce the Universe- This is the Shivalinga of the 
Lingayats. Linga the Auspicious wishing well of the 
Jivas ( Angas ) in their attempts at attaining mnkti in 
the universe. Both these tattvas ( ) and 

come under si'mSn, Linga the Vital or Mental ; Vital 
because it Is for the first time that there is the vitality 
of the universe in the form of conception or the 
Universe is in the conceptual stage. 

Both these aspects the third and the fourth are 
included by for.; the second positive quality of wire. and 
the universe is in the conceptual stage- The Shakti 
of siviren is 
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' (5) Next comes fcrcaw, the fourth at* t“ This is 
the fourth category* The power of knowledge (?*) 
predominates in it* It is marked by the rise into 
prominence of the “This” element of the Universal Self 
which had but very faintly affected the «self in the 
Sad&shiva tattva It is but natural that the objective 
element should predominate in it, because knowledge is 
nothing but an affection of the self dae to internal or 
external causes; and the distinction of the state of 
volition from that of knowledge is only this that the 
affection of self in the former case is very faint but in 
the latter it is so very clear that the element of the 
self, which predominates in the former case is thrown 
into the background in the latter. The difference 
between these two states of the Univeral Self may be 
oompared to those of a canvas; the former to the one 
in which the intended picture is faintly outlined in 
hardly perceptible dots; but the latter to the other in 
which the picture is fully drawn and the canvas is 
thrown so much in the background that ordinary 
people instead of calling it canvas call it picture. The 
idea of the predominance of the objective element in 
the experience of the Ishwar state is conveyed in the 
Trika literature by giving the first position not to “I” 
as in the case of the Sad&shiva state “ 1 am this ” but 
to “this” as '‘This lam.” It is perhaps to imply the 
idea of predominance of the objective element that this 

category is called “ Ishwar tattva ”, because the lordli- 
ness of a lord consists in his holding what constitutes 
his lordliness, to be more important than his self-” 

t AJbhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical 
Stndy, page 242* 



This is 3?i§»r of the Lingayat philosophy, Linga) 
the Preceptor, directing the Anga in his attempts at 
Mukti. The Shakti of this tattva is stra ('knowledge) 
or formulation ( concrete planning ) of the universe, 

(6) Lastly comes rasn or * “ It is the fifth, 

catogory and is marked by the predominance of tlje 
power of action (i%*rrcn%). In this the objective element 
is neither so obscure as in the Sad&shiva, nor so predo- 
minant as in Ishwar, but it is, like the two pans of 
an evenly held balance ( srasergaigawrra* ), in a- state of 
perfect equality with the subjective. The experience 
of this state may be expressed as ‘‘ I am this *. 

This is «rrarowr, Linga, the Practical or .devotional 
activity. Here the universe appears in the full-fledged" 
form. The Shakti of this tattva is r%*n or activity that': 
brings the universe into existence- Here- the Linga 
puts Anga ( the devotee ) into devotional activity for 
his attaining Mukti. Both these aspects come under 
Linga the physical or phenomenal, as the whole 
universe is in the manifested condition- The universe 
is in the perceptual stage, as it assumes the state of 
being perceived as the phenomenal world- Both these 
are included in the the third positive quality of 
'raiR, The Shakti of sjst&'t is 

It is evident from the forgoing that the sixLingas of 
the Lingayat philosophy are identical with the-ST^j^ra- 
and the first five tattvas of the other Shaiva schools*. 
The theological equivalents of these are called, (1) 

~~ * Abhinavagupta, an Historical and Philosophical - 

study, 242. - ■--* 
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(2)<«t3fls«Krer,(3) «npw*>(4) ^%x3,(5) and (6) 
We may tabulate the six as follows: — 


lira. 

( ^srisSn ) | 


5TR5 — USElftPI &TC— #JI 

II II 

ftraiOT gSl&T — UTIRIUan 


Hfi/Sn asRian 


| ! swnis*! or 


5 Si«n or 8 ?r^ 


*irai§e or 

The corresponding Sbakfci will bo; — 

ftst — vu snfc — sra — rcwjr 

l \ !__ 1 I L 

shsi^ or ea: fl>m or simre* or 3TR5 


I : n support and explanation of what is doscribed 
above the following verses from ) may 

be: n»ted;~ 

S«r4 *FR13*T 9JIEC. %fR i 

gtfRfasfon WK || h 11 

jurist ^ 13. MRUigf wm 1 

s«nx wm&i ftgr Tj^ic^Rr li \ ta 

smi%u *^cs*E3rc*«55J* 1 

u?3i$NufRsr f&nrai? tf?r n » |j 

s$a ssrsp# * 153. 1 

Ssififtrai ei$rp#S'm5ire^ |l <s || 

^15 srrcftft ^ spntS^n i 

8 jRW<mraRR 8 f^’rg^ifaq- in 1 11 

S’uoh is the Shaktivishishtadwaita philosophy that 
explains the why, the what and the wherefrom of the 
creation and human life in it, as every syBtem of 
philosophy, of religion does in its own way. And the 
foregoing treatment will make it evident how this 
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philosophy differs fundamentally not only from the 
philosophy of non-Shaiva schools but also from that 
of other sister sohools of Shaivism. HereLingaor 
G-hanalinga creates the universe in his 
Linga being the htpr and Anga being the uvre?. The 
creation of the physical universe is not wanton but 
purposeful) for it is meant for supplying the necessary 
stimuli for varied experiences of individual souls and 
for their attaining at-one-ment with the Universal Soul, 
the Grhanalinga. So it is said in page 44, — 

The individual souls or Angas are mere manifesta- 
tions of the Universal Self and their acts of knowledge 
are wholly dependent upon it. It is the very Universal 
Self, which sees and knows through the innumerable 
bodies and as such is called the individual. It is the 
very life of the means of right knowledge, through 
which the existence of the external objects as such is 
established. Thus Jiva or Anga is Shiva limited by 
the power of M&yA Shiva -is macrocosm and Jiva is 
the microcosm. 

Here the question naturally arises as to how the 
Anga encaged in the small human body be Shiva, th e 
Universal Self, or how Shiva and Jiva be one and 
.the same, so that the latter may become <wc<i 
( essentially one ) with the former ? This is met by 
the reply that the subtlest element, is all-perva- 
sive; and though it is .limited by a jar or a cave, as is 
seen in this limited world, it does not lose its all-perva- 
sive character. Similarly the Universal Self, though 
all-pervasive, is limited and confined into the human 
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febdy ; ■ by- the inscrutable work of M&yd for the time 
Mug but it does not lo 3 e its all-pervasiveness. This 
is discussed in fercitatfot ( pp. 38, 39 ): — 

i% qr0i5rqiqi%g«i#req ciwi^iq r%>q u? 

%i=5qar I «wr arrai- 

usisiSr u? amqqiq. arq<rcft 
h«i[ gc.xgft^^Ef 3iqqi*®ifa cramiti*: 

sms i qqra arqct qig$iw>: — 

t 1,1 

*tfi?q2a4^ *Hi«w adlq% | 
s^iqu u*n %i w& fSniqvr^: n 

Now the question again arises how Shiva as Linga 
is in the human body and how he is known to be there. 
IThis issue, is raised and discussed and the presence of 
.liinga in' the human body is established in the book 
c( bn..pp.i 41— 46 ) as follows:— ug qr(rmrai%5req aiiq^q- 

5T('il=fqR?(%3^(q l&ng*TOI% 1 fr 35 qtf 3 ^ 5 : | 

u i --■• ■ uVqng uqq u§it- ul#tjp | 

V : : • • - ‘ f&T S?JI^r §ai%T%3URqi% I 

: - • ' ' - - ■ ■ aswft udisgsq || 

qigaimqqifa affaq Hssqq a?qqi?r wCtofo 

f w^i»q , 5RuVqiq. uqT'iianqqcqq am uWts$g q ul $sn- 

tfqdlih wsw qr€u5rqiq^3«cqqrara^i5r: i qg 

fcq!q(inqq'?i « 0 <CR^r qit%f%cFTR l^qqq^q qfarqr- 

: fW qpqiS i 5Tlhq.q?q qi?qi!%^qf?r i&nqqsq qiSR^iq U'lqqq «5T- 
H<qf rttanjff fogPct I ^ €im gfsqsqft yiirpr 
■ q^RRq*RI5qq ;- 1 31“%— 

, ' '“ snqnf&q srimi^q \ 

, ' ' 1 . fojfvtsssqiqq nqs^aruntf n 

• g#sb g qit^qssssrn 1 
1 " Kfasratffta wmivraraS; || 
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wtf°raisR tt 

c 3R!?4 =qy«n 3 i 

qrMH?qq>5Riq<r ^n^sreq ii 
huri&t £i?ru$q sk^su^ i 
^■scfici^iTO sa^sicoiHi^ || 

*tru 3 Dfif&n ttfq^ss«n«n^ i 
srteiaictcw-rer ufoi^eisR ii 
v$ ^H^qr»if qRitinR qrsRq; i 
m*% 4irw: sq eraiifr!3*rra5r: u 
This is better explained in ftrfi|cW*<t, page 28, as 
follows: — 

t$ i§Ru<q*q sawacq ( devotee ) qrw*q iSu hr: eraqr- 
fr3R§r«iraq qpqisqerjmqqq | ip*nnfai: %vn iSn i%wq 5R”i 
?% 3 *i | aiq'qifsruvqsq ^i%q?i55^rmg^^3i^rgHi^icfla?ffflflR^lR^l^ 

Tja?fR Tjq HdEI^HRP^iT I ^!^^^OT^5I^II^'-6sq^[5m4iigR?t^f?I- 

g*a<qi<l., qTq§qiqq?Riq$qqi%$qifqqnw!qq$t^qsTqTf^qq^3ufc' 
^’’iijpTfTW^srei^f gc^iai qq>rc§qsra[qi3>q i ^w- 

qqWrra; asq Rq^qfaRinr uai aw qfta?f^q3renw<3i<t. qiw* 
qqqpmiwu i w?mra qw*n55$ Hfag^u^awqRS^BRReiwqRra 
%irqq ftRKUqi%qi«»7 I gilRW^JcNiaL qwqr?Mw yq qpiraifqqquqwai 

hih ir arc®q^iwrui*qiqqei*R<qj?r. ftsfq *wk I 

ansqqrs'iscw sRqrgswrcrwqcfrac. ?i?? TrR<.«i?3^f gT^q\q^i^^r- 
?qwsT<nRrqrqr°isTqqfqre sriw^q •raivrqiwRfSqfafa *i D 3a I ^q f&RRq- 
qqqasqn i 

The long and short of this is that <«&* or 
thus enclosed in the human body, is Himself which 
is, therefore, r%q confined in the human body. The 
body is the miniature of the universe, being composed 
of the five elements dpft, sn^, a^w, q>if, 8 ?r?Rr.) and 
having all 36 tattvas in- it. The. presence of.. the 
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Universal Self is indicated by the six localities it 
occupies in the human body and its activities are 
exhibited through the five organs of knowledge 
( ) and the five organs of action ( *6^3Tii% ). All 
this is described lucidly in the above two extracts. It 
may be noted by-the-by that tho six Angas are 
connected with the six Lingas, as clearly stated in the 
first extract above “ enwAt grarei etc-” But the 
evolution of the six Angas as tho devotoes of the 
corresponding Lingas is very clearly statod in the 
following verses of ( pp. 13, 14. ) 

\\V\ II 

t'SVWZ, q\ || ^ || 

ll ll 

siS# aftggrfiKrftsswflRr: | 

*S55 ^ ii U II 

^3 UgtM 5#lft4'i 5RSIc§«TW IUMI 

uSTTs^s^Tesgn'^am^ ll v« n 
?rcw%?g^raruci: | 
gsianifim ?43 y vi || 
5T|<Tie?Bf^FSlt^S5W« I 
3 ftAis*r% cifw i%*rrai%iuisH: n v* n 
ararci&roti 3 ^3 sra i 
U|qiUf WRI3. || u 

It will be seen from the above that the Lingas and 
Angas are very closely related to one another as the 
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Man in meditative posture is Lingarupa. 

%TT f I 

( Referred to on page 483 ) 


EXPLANATION. 

The picture on the back is intended to show that 
the Linga is the human body in Yonic meditative 
posture. Ishtalinga, placed on the palm o£ the hand as 
the object of meditation, is the symbolic microcosm of 
the macrocosmic deity. Anga, himself being the 
microcosmic form of the Universal Consciousness, lira, 
looks upon Ishtalinga as himself and worships it with 
the idea and conviction that it is himself, though his 
identity with Shiva is now veiled and temporarily lost, 
artn^pusrn thus becomes practicable and real. While in 
such kind of worship is not possible. 
being the worship of aram or sraX the devotee invokes 
(anf*riu) the deity for worship which is, therefore, purely 
image worship. Ishtalinga worship, on the contrary, 
being siiuliireraT, is no image worship. Another thing is 
that at the time of fisr the Guru infuses the Linga with 
the life-spirit of the devotee, as noted on pp. 628, 624 
supra> and puts the Linga into the sw of the devotee, 
i. e. he thereby makes the devotee conscious of his divine 
nature as microcosm. The arfra, of the deity, there- 
fore, is unnecessary and forbidden. It is thus said — 
HMrercg forg srcn wraffm for: i 
craifri * ^4 ii ft. 1-181. 

The devotee by his arssrfreraRr gradually develops 
his spiritual power aDd attains union with Universal 
Consciousness in the third ventricle in the cerebrum 
through nerves of Optic Thalamus connected withdraws. 
Universal Consciousness (for) descends there from above 
to meet sfta ascending from below- Hence wsra* is said to 
be the final and sixth stage for the union ( btwct ) of ftra 
and This explains away the apparent difference 
between the seven stages of P&tanjala or Sh&kta Yoga 
and the six stages of Shivayoga by Shatsthala. 
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cause and effect respectively. The Lingas in short 
pervade the human body and are at the bottom of the 
organs of knowledge and action. It may also be noted 
that the philosophy of being confined into the human 
body and being at the bottom of the sense-organs is 
maintained by the Vedanta; because it is said in%qtqi%<fc- 

%kraei q<sra mu: swr: sh% gxR: i 

*b er n 

8 m *?•?% udr qgrtr i s 5 sms? srn»i: 1 
^W<'- =qgr: «n%g^fqki: n 

dqq srn dlfis d^gqrim 11 

The human body is Lingarupa, not merely figura- 
tively or philosophically, as explained heretofore, but 
actually. The devotee in his meditative or comtem- 
plative posture is Linga itself, i. e. the sstSu, the 
amorphous representation of <ur%sr, as may be seen in 
the accompanying picture. The human body when 
initiated into the secrets of the spiritual philosophy 
and the graded course of devotional worship becomes 
«T5rsr<k ( the body consecrated and elevated by the 
sacramental rite called ‘‘# 1 ”) and becomes the 
counterpart of fgr&u. The Ishtalinga worn on the body, 
the minified replica of the Lord, is the object of medi- 
tation and concentration rather than that of mere 
formal worship; and the devotee looks upon it as his 
reflection and follows a graded course of subjective’ 
culture of the soul, so as to be free from the three taints 
and the five sheaths. He then naturally comes to be 
essentially one with the Lord. That this is 

Lingarfipa is stated in the following: — 
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qRWl ^srh il 
q*I5 'TKTF?[5I[5^?eiHRr«fl«qWRcIfl[. I 
faRfd «tg« wrg. 5 bst 3 *ng<sr ^ || 
sturM tan^st n^tt T%nn^$: n 

®s 

These verses describe of the body but they 

also give an idea of how the parts of the body in the 
meditative posture correspond to the parts of a Linga, 
the amorphous representation of the Lord- It is there- 
fore, said further on in sequence ?icTCi^raL 

fas: aqffa eriqa; sqisRr- 

raqrarg. siewqqqd qqsqqj 

From 9Tg«q?J?r it is known that the first three 
Lingas are in the body; for it is said:— 
qi q=eq siwnaq 3 i 
^«T uH V& gfll&qstq II 
^ sre ^trorefai ^id i 
uqisria* qifa^nhqiqd u 

III, 13, 14, 15. 

SsiM 3 qi^rfq qwiSq qqrdl | 
qiqr^n qqqi^qqRqfq ||— YI-5. 

We learn from these verses that the gross physical 
body is and is the cause and the substratum of 
gross physical activities. sjpjirSq is the subtle inward 
body, the cause and substratum of vital activities; and 
is the highest principle, the soul, the cause and 
substratum of all intellectual activities ( aqw, the prime 
intellectual cause of both vital and physical activities.) 

The other six Lingas, the modifications of the first 
three Lingas are also in this gross body and they 

* pa'ge 49. 
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occupy the six specific regions in the body .These six regions 
are none other than the six chakras ( approximately the six 
nerve centres or plexuses ) which are six analogues of the 
qgwOc, the sutble tody. Thus the is the residence 

of the etrciiisw, of the gsi&R, of the 

srsrcrl of the of and of the RftfSn 

All this is stated in Sauskrit Bisavapurana canto. IV as: — 

rriwtir i 

«TRRl'ifcTRW.S& II 

^if^SFr TOftsfta srcf&«ro i 

RtRR ll 

fltRfSnRT rtob: I 

%fl^rwR*re: 9if% 5W f^rw 11 

3TRr?% 3 w I 

ii 

§ q^lttS^cT S9ISRR R 31=*?$: I 

afWWlWfifcSrf «rpft: I 

anitrR% SPftSV 5mfiSrfcT t 

RfiRrar imavrcTOm.il 
R?!R5r: wg: ll 

It may be noted that the Lingas residing in the 
chakras are connected with the six letters of RXsKfrH 
“ s5* rr: i%ftR ”, each Linga, beginning with stHTCiefr, being 
connected with letters in the reverse order- Thus the body 
is ^sp&rr, the vital movements proceeding from the nerve 
system (specially autonomic ) is the sirt&r and the head- 
containing the cerebrum is the RlRfs^T, the seat of RiRRR^ 
It is, therefore, clear that the human body is the microcosm. 

The five elements, the frfffrqgnft, I®ft, «R^, Rig, 
and snWR along with the 3?RRR, the prime source of the five, 
are connected with the six Angasthalas. Thus 2»fl is 

2-60 
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connected with wtRtsja, an* with with sraiftwi, 

srg with spmSfaqs, atr^i^r with wwjjss, and lastly snwg 
with in which there is the at-one -meat of Anga 

and Linga. So it is said} — 

aritfRra fst« jgi% tiseisrigigaVre : 
snqmJtagtTifctwr: sqiftri; il 
arr^i s«fratjj^55^r+qsi>tr^: il 
afarcrapr citr ains^qg^er | 

WH. sifmM II 

w4h amt^ni ferret siraH sraif^ ^ i 

aram wt. *ftr gwpig?q%n arguaqjt l V,35,93 
Thus and the five gross elements ( 'Nflftgjtift ) 
are the causes and effects, the one preceding being the cause 
of the oue immediately following. The Lingas and Angas 
are connected with one another in order. Atman is 
subsidiary to ttf *T?«r5i of the Anga, because it is there that 
the gfq of Linga and Anga takes place; 3n$t$r is subsidiary 
to because it is in this lower stage that Anga is iu 

stage of surrender to the corresponding Linga that shows 
his grace to the Anga; is the subsidiary to 
because in this stage the Anga has complete control over 
the vital airs iu his yogic practices; tfaq; is subsidiary to 
SRtff^WS because here the Anga attains the peace of mind 
(•*r: srai3 or ) by rising above %5 rt; e?t^ is subsi- 
diary to because in this stage the Anga attains 

contentment by conquering tastes of worldy objects by 
rising over them and by being firmly rooted in moral life", 
$®fl is subsidiary to because it is in this stage the 

Anga rises above the world and the worldly life by culti- 
vating spiritualism in its initial stage, so as to disentangle 
hunself from the lusts of the flesh and its bondage to 
corruption. 
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It is to be noted that siitqsj; and strerar are closely 
related, being subtle and all- pervasive, and they form one 
group. Wig and asiH are connected and form one group. 
Their close relationship is borne out by modern physical 
science; because motion,* the characteristic of f * mass or 
object in the form of wind that blows and shakes tress”, 
produces heat and the greater fche molecular motion the 
greater the heat. Lastly strand are closely connected 
as may be seen from the fact that water or liquid substances 
solidify in low temperature and solid substances become 
liquid in high temperature. 

Thus they form one group. These three groups 
come under the first three Lingas respectively, namely, 
snoifSir, and fsf&n. Similarly the six chakras and 
the Lingas residing therein are divided into three groups 
(1) w?r and fwgfe (2) atwifa and (3) and snwrr, 

become subsidiaries of the three Lingas respectively of 
aionSn and In short ShaktivishistadwaitB' 

is not merely speculative or a matter of “Theological 
prejudice, ” as some have said of Kashmere Shivadwaita, but 
is scientific and is based on the physical and physiological 
sciences. We shall try our best to explain physiologically 
the phenomena and working of the Lingas and Angas 
and their interrelation and mutual action and reaction 
when come to the practice of 

Before we proceed next to treat the practice of the 
Lingayat religion we may note the connection between 
the organs of knowledge and organs of action of the human 
body. The organs of knowledge and action are connected 
with the qualities o f the elements. Thus wisg, the quality 

* Athalye’s PP> 
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of wei$, is perceived by the ear which is, therefore, 

Touch is the quality of 3ig and is perceived by skin spread 
all over the body and in the body. So skin is the 
both internal and external, or colour is the quality 
of light ( and is perceived by the ^nlfa, as light is 
located in the eye. vs or taste is the quality of WT and is 
perceived in its varieties by the tongue, which is therefore, 
Lastly nq, the quality of earth, is perceived by 
the nose, which is, therefore, sr&i&T. The ( corresponding ) 
organs of action are (1) The mouth and the tongue (2) The 
hands (3) The feet (4) The genital organ and (5) The 
excretory organs. The close connection between the ear 
and the mouth and the tongue is quite clear, because the 
mouth with the tongue produces sound and the ear 
perceives it. But the connection between the other organs 
of knowledge and the organs of action is not so simple. 
Skin, the organ of tactual knowledge, has hands as the 
corresponding organ of action of touch. The hands are the 
ready servants of touch sensation. Whenever any unpleasant 
touch sensation is felt anywhere ou the body the hands 
readily go over there and remove the sensation either in 
the waking condition or the unconscious condition* The 
service of hands during the latter condition is of greater 
importance. Even a child requisions the services of hands in 
connection with tactual sensations. The feet aho may be used 
sometimes for similar purposes. But their service is only out 
of emergency and very limited and does not extend all over 
the body. Moreover the hands contain more touch corpus- 
cles than other parts of the body as is said by Furneaux; - " 

“ Touch spots are of different varieties. The largest 
of these are oyal bodies having a diameter of from to 
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of an inch. They are called Pacinion bodies, after Pacini 
the discoverer and are abundantly distributed in the skin of 
the palms and soles and in tendons and joints....Other 
small bodies called tactile corpuscles of Meissner are 
abundant in the papillae of the catis vera of the fingers 
and toes, lips and the top the tongue.... 

The degree of the sensibility of the skin may be 
measured by the power of distinguishing between two or 
more sensations produced at points very near 'each other. 
For instance, open a pair of compasses till the points are 
about an inch apart. Apply these points to the palm of 
the hand, and two distinct sensations are produced. Now 
apply the points to the skin of the arm, and the sensation 
is such as would be produced by the application of a single 
point. Hence we say that the hand is more sensitive to 
touch than the arm.” ( Human Physiology, p. 252 ). 

This establishes close connection between the skin as the 
organ of tactual knowledge and hands as the corresponding 
organ of action. 

The eyes are the organ of knowledge for colour that 
manifests forms of objects in their varying shades of 
colour. The corresponding organ of action is asserted to 
be feet. But the connection between the two is not - quite 
clear; and it is very difficult for us to understand and 
explain what it is, except that the feet when very 
much used in walking cause irritation to the eyes; and 
conversely, when the eyes are irritated their irritation is 
soothed by the rubbing of the feet with oil as is ordinarily 
done and seen. We confess our inability to offer better 
physiological explanation of connection between the two 
organs. We may also say that when we see an object at 
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a distance and wish to go to it our feet take us to the 
object readily, as no other organ can do. This is what 
can be said in this connection and no better modern physio- 
logical explanation can be given. There is, however, an 
explanation of the connection of eye's, and feet in the 
Indian anatomy and physiology, as stated * in the “Serpent 
Power’’, which is an explanation of The connec- 

tion is that ‘‘ G&ndhilri, to the back of the left sympathe- 
tic chain, — supposed to stretch from below the corner of 
the left eye to the left leg. It was evidently supposed 
that some nerves of the cervical plexus come down through 
the spinal chord and joined on to the great sciatic nerve of 
the sacral plexus. Hastijihv&, to the front of the left sym- 
pathetic chain, stretching from below the corner of the left 
eye to the great toe of the left foot, on the same supposi- 
tion as before. Pathological facts were believed to point 
to a special nerve connection between the eyes and the toes.” 
It is probable that feet contain element of light more than 
any other part of the body, as hands do more touch corpu- 
scles I Is it because of this that ’fieiff, the author of 
developed ciwa in his feet and had his eyes there and is 
called ? As regards the connection between the 
remaining two organs of knowledge, the tongue as the 
knower of different tastes and the nose as the knower of 
different kinds of smell, and the corresponding organs of 
action, the genital organ and the excretary organ, looks 
very strange. But the explanation of their connection is 
that the genital organ is the organ for discharging the 
liquid matter (urine), waste though it is. And urine being 
the genital organ is the organ of action for 


* Sernpmfc Pnwor r\ 1 1 a 
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Similarly the excretory organ (rectum) discharges solid waste 
matter of the body; and that is why it is the organ of 
action for 'jstft. It is in this way that the connection 
between the tongue and genital organ and between the nose 
and the excretory organ can be established. Such is our 
explanation of the close connection between the organs of 
knowledge and the organs of action. The following verses 
of may be noted in this connection: — 

* sRsnpi =em 

* ft ii 

ircfarattf ftrssipr%T*rr it 

Lastly the heart is both the organ of knowledge 
and action for 3JRfR[. , the soul confined to the body. So 
it is said further on in the book: — 

wwfiwrt ^rrcwm«i f^r i 

srr«RTewic^#^e3ngc. n i« ll 

Iftqpnl 3 afrwwrawrcn « 

ai^ci Julwfiq: ll u n 

( B ) Practice of Lingayat religion. 

We now come to this topio that is the sequel to 
the philosophy of the religion for the attainment of 
Moksha, the last and the most important of the 
objectives of human life. The practice is based on the 
philosophy and is the reverse process of that of the 
evolution of human life. The practice takes the indivi- 
dual souls back to the original source in the same way 


* roiftmw, 9-11, 17, 18. 
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in which they come into existence and are involved 
into and entangled with the life in the world. 

The practice of the Lingayat religion is expressed 
very well by the definition of the word given in 

various treatises of the religion- Jiva, as the result of 
the activity of anftuw, comes to be affected by the three 
taints ( *i55i: ) and covered over by five sheaths ( or by 
six including *rrai ). As a result of the jive 

becomes i. e. constricted; as a result of urarus he is 
covered over by the five sheaths ( \ and as a 
result of which is the contracted form of Shiva’s 
the jiva retains the vague hankering after 
doing something, which produces tendencies of the 
mind ( ) and He has to be born as a 

human being in order to be free from the by 

enjoying the fruits of or by destroying the accumu- 
lated that stands to his credit. That he can do by 
undergoing a course of strict spiritual discipline and 
by living a holy life of devotion to the Godhead- Such 
a life of devotion and the course of spiritual discipline 
forms the practice of the religion, as it does of other 
religions, and enables the jiva to get rid of the three 
taints and the five sheaths* 

The srofoiw is stated in the definition of a Veera- 
shaiva, the jiva that adopts and follows the Veerashaiva 
or Lingayat religion, as, * “ ^sm^iqisq^ii§qqi%^sm%* ” 
A better definition given of it is t “ 

qwqqiqfmm: uqfa*:” In the first definition 

given by ftrarasR'K the term ( and that 

* ftrait^qV page 3. t frrlrqrc^i'^E!, page 442. 
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follows ) is omitted but only apparently, beoausd 

later it is said that the jiva’s object is at-one-ment with 
*RF«*r, which is And the has in it 

comprehensively all that it means, namely, qaj&n, 
qs^rra, and the result of the evolution. And the 

srofaci is the process of practising for attaining 

at-one-ment with The second definition is more 

comprehensive in that it referes to the philosophy 
( i. e 5 U%>faRiS'|ar ), the religious iwx (fafortlw- 

fafa ), and states the religious rites and course of spiri- 
tual discipline ( siaw*, and q^twu ). The 
best definition is given by as, “ 

«nq'nqq;K'tiiu-3in-wn-u^R-5n%-?^a-n^5^-q^4gqwi5TF¥R'7^^- 
favi^wqqqlgp-^Qq-qtmtfq-uiqf&ngstrqre^qRqrcquqt =q fairer* 
|^H«q^: I Thus a Lingayat is one who 

practices vl) «ranw (2) <iwr*rc and <*???*. Of these q?«a 
is all-comprehensive and includes in it everything that 
the religious practice expresses and lays down. The 
and arerawi are subsidiaries and auxiliaries to the 
tixws. Thus it is the very life and soul of the Lingayat 
spiritual discipline and religious practice. To take 
away is to take away the very life and soul of the 
religion. For that alone marks it out from all other 
religions and makes it a distinct religious entity. The 
third definition given above mentions the chief points 
of the procedure of qafni^tr, based on the six Lingas, 
with the six Shaktis in the form of ^ts, the six Angas 
with the sixfold *?T%, and the method of offering ( ) 

all things to the deity before they are enjoyed by the 
o_«i 
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devotee himself during the worldly life. Before the 
particulars of farew, 3rarw>> and are explained it 
would be better to note .the principles underlying the 
practice. They are: — 

(1) The first principle is that religion is as necossary 
for human beings as food is- A man without religion 
is the creature of circumstances. But the man 
with religion is master of himself and, therefore, 
master of all situations and circumstances in life. 
Man .without religion is like a boat on tho sea without 
a rudder. And just as such a boat is loft to tho mercy 
of waves to be tossed about by them only to bo sunk 
in the end. Similarly man without religion is subject 
to the miseries of the world and to the endless series of 
transmigrations. And to be free from such series of 
transmigrations he must have recourse to religion that 
teaches him psychic culture and guides him on the 
road to eternal happiness, the Moksha. But men seek 
matter first) and therefore, they miss what they really 
want. Some people devote an entire life time to the 
study of science; some spend their lives in the pursuit 
of an art; others struggle with professions. Success in 
any line of endeavour is admirable; but desirable above 
all things else is peace, everlasting peace- Man may 
acquire endless wealth through honest or questionable 
metjhods of business. The wealth may bring him all 
that he desires but with one glaring exception of ever- 
lasting happiness or peace. Happiness, ineffable happi- 
ness, is the direct result of a well-planned life conducted 
on; the principles set forth in the religion. Millions 
of people are living in misery simply because they 
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aave never learnt, the true significance and nature of 
religion and ■ the' importance of self-development 
and self-realization by means of religion. From 
the beginning of time man’s ignorance regarding him- 
self has been directly responsible for his defeat. The 
same ignorance has resulted in the downfall of empires. 
It has made a miserable wreck of countless lives.- 
It has fertilized poverty where -prosperity might have 
blossomed and reared up a rich harvest. It has fostered 
misery where peace and contentment might have 
dwelt. The battle between ignorance and light has' 
been ever going on, down through ages, but ignorance 
has never really won a battle. True it is that there 
are times when ignorance seems to be fortunate in the 
achievement; but sooner or later it has to give way to 
light, which gives a deadening blow to its adversary. 
That light is religion, which) therefore, is to- be 
devoutly learnt and followed. 

(2) The second basic principle of the religion is. 
that it is a personal affair, the affair of the Jiva, male 
or female, in order that it may be free from the trammels 
of the ever-recurring births and deaths and miseries 
thereof. Every Jiva is the driver of the car of his own life 
so that he may avoid the ditches and pitfalls of ignorance, 
and follow the safe route of the religion to ever-enduring 
bliss, Moksha as it is' called- The transitory worldly 
happiness is not the aim. The religion, therefore,- says 
that man is the architect of his own fortune and he 
has been furnished by God with necessary capacity 
and power fro be his own architect. There are those 

claim that fate -is entirely beyoiid their . oontrol- 
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When they fail in some important undertaking they 
simply accept defeat as if it were a part of the pattern 
of life and pass on down the path of existence that to 
them is strewn with obstacles. No doubt life is strewn 
with obstacles and difficulties and is not free from 
various problem*. These problems have, to do with 
the moulding of fate- But we cannot dodge the problems 
and have to meet them face to face and find out a 
formula that will enable us to control fate- This 
formula or technique of controlling fate the religion 
gives- Jiva, though in the grips of fate, is endowed 
with free will and freedom to act. He can, therefore, 
design and mould his own fate and can realize self. 
Jiva is made in the image ( ) of G-od and is His 

child. His reason is guided by the unerring wisdom of 
G-od instead of by his greedy blundering ego- Ho can 
master his own fate and control future happenings in 
bis life. He can attain success where failure seems to 
be inevitable. To attain success Jiva is endowed with 
limitless power of mind over body and human destiny- 
The religion proclaims *“ That man is only a conduit 
of infinite knowledge and power that is behind man- 
kind. It teaches him that if desires and wants are in 
man the .power to supply is also in him; and that 
whenever and wherever a desire or want is fulfilled it 
was out of this infinite magazine that the supply came 
and not from any supernatural being. The idea of 
a super-natural being may rouse to a certain extent 
the power of action in man; but it also brings dependance 
fear and superstition. It degenerates into a horrible 


* Rajayoga by Yivekananda, Introduction- 
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belief in the natural weakness of man....And makes him 
forget his infinite capacity and power*. The Lingayat 
religion teaches that the highest bliss cannot be vica- 
riously obtained by employing priests- The agency of 
priests, as the intermediaries between man and God is 
a huge joke and hoax. One has to work for one's own 
salvation by developing and using the power within. 

(3) The third principle is very fundamental. It 
makes no distinction between sexes but gives equal 
opportunity to both sexes, male and female. The religion 
declares that both males and females are made in the. 
image of God and both are equally the children of God,. 
The difference in their bodies or constitution is merely 
and mainly structural; but there is no difference in their 
mental and intellectual capacities. Apart from condi- 
tions imposed upon females in society in any social 
organization they are equally entitled to spiritual cul- 
ture for self-realization and ultimate salvation* They 
have souls to save as much as males, and as such, the 
the religion says, there is no power that ' can deprive 
females of their birth-right to work for their own sal- 
vation by following the path of religion and adopting the 
formula or technique as men oan do. The sexual dis- 
tinction between male and female is of the body and not 
of soul as is said in ‘‘ * if sfi * gmq. etc.” 

Says Swami Yivekananda in his Rajayoga ( commentary 
on Sutra II — 30) that l ‘A man who wants to be 
a perfect Yogi must give up the idea of sex. The soul 
has no sex. Why should it degrade itself with sex 
ideas ? ” Lingayats are therefore perfectly right in 
placing woman on a par with man in matters of religion* 



T.h'e' religion emphatically repudiates the stupid and 
meaningless idea of the Yarnashramadhanna that sexes 
are fundamentally different and females are inferior to 
m.ales; the females, accordingly, havo- to serve - 
slavishly their husbands to attain Moksha Such an 
obviously wrong idea the Lingayat religion rejected 
contemptuously and admitted women readily into the 
premises of its principles and practice- Tho women, 
therefore, came into their own and took their place 
beside men since the religion was formed by tho prophet 
and philosopher, Basava. The place that woman holds 
in social life makes it imperative that she should have 
the liberty to develop her latent faculties and power 
t'o work out her own salvation. Tho religion proves 
that women are not a chattel hut intellectual beings. 
It irrefutably establishes the principle that tho hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world; that tho same 
Iramd goes further and moulds the tastes and destinies 
of the sons and daughters of mankind. In short the 
religion- proclaims that men and women have equal 
power and right for spiritual culturo and are equally 
entitled to the secrets of religion- This is the main ’ 
reason why temporary untouchability of women during 
their monthly course is done away with for daily and ' 
usual religious rites. 

(4) The fourth principle is the principle of universal 
brotherhood of man in matters of religion- The religion, 
hence, keeps its doors open to all people without any 
distinction. The .artificial .barriers of Yarnashrama- 
dharma between man and man have been torn down 
a»d*H.are admitted within the fold and given equal. 
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rights and opportunities to the principles and practice 
of the religion to attain self-realization- The religion 
maintains that spiritual culture and the realization of 
the self are not the close preserve of a few only. The 
artificial distinction of human beings into high and 
low, and therefore! deserving and undeserving of 
religious rites, is the doctrine of the selfish section of 
the people for its personal pelf- But in as much as all 
human beings, the Jivas, are the children of God, all 
have equal right to the course of reviving the lost 
divine sonhood and for reclaiming perfection, which is 
the divine birth-right of all to possess. The religion 
believes in the fellowship of all human beings and 
undertakes to give its followers the excellent technique, 
the proper and the definite method of contacting 
God step by step. It teaches all how to develop and 
use their unlimited power within in order that they 
may regain the forgotten image of God in man. It 
shows the one scientific highway of self-realization as 
the common property of all the sons and daughters of 
Adam and Eve. Man is a very fortunate animal that 
he is born as man that ho may have the opportunity 
of attaining Moksha by a life of spiritual culture and 
discipline, as Swami Vivekan&nda remarks. *“The 
human body is the greatest body in the universe, and 
the human being the greatest being- Man is higher 
than all animals, than all angels; none is greater than 
man. Even the Devas ( gods ) will have to come down 
again and attain salvation through a human body.. 
Man alone attains perfection, not even the Devas. 


* Eajayoga, page 29 ( Advvaitashrma edition. ) 
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According to the Jews and Mohamedans God created 
man after creating angels and everything else; and after 
creating man he asked the angels to come and salute 
him, and all did so except Iblis; so God cursed him and 
he became Satan. Behind this allegory is the great 
truth, that this human birth is the greatest birth that 
we can have.” Such being the case is it not inhuman 
and monstrous that a section of the people called 
“Shudras” should be deprived of their right to religion? 
This false principle of Varnashramadharma of dividing 
people into the privileged and the unpriviledged sections 
is refuted and rejected by the religion and the principle 
of universal brotherhood of man in religion established- 
A glowing tribute of praise has been paid in words 
* ‘‘When all the outer observances of the Yeerashaivas 
are closely studied with sympathy and insight, you will 
see that the entire religion is a vindication of the 
principle of the brotherhood of man and its necessary 
concomitant, the neighbourly love, nay, the universal 
love, and that of the renunciation of the world, that is, 
the renunciation of the Prapancha with its various 
cycle of bitters and sweets, sweets and bitters and so 
on in never-ending succession- I may safely say that 
there are few faiths that have flourished on the Indian 
soil which have so openly preached the equality of man, 
of the prince and the peasant, of the sage and the 
sinner, in the social scale- The Yeerashaivas did away 
with the lip-religion of polished commonplaces and of 
mere moral and spiritual shibbol eths, and actually lived 
with the principles that they taught. The invidious 


# S. D. Yol. XI, page 218. 



distinction that is usually shown in India between man. 
and man, as a social being, as a moral being, as a spiritual 
being, has brought the country so low in real spirituality, 
that sham and humbug and fine phrases exist in place of 
real religion. Shiva-drishti is not the preserve of any one 
man or woman. It is on the other hand, the treasure-trove 
that is buried in the Dahara-pundarika of every rational 
being. And the greatest Samyakdarshins and Anubhavis, 
who have kept up the spirituality of India, who have been 
a standing witness to the truth that God cari* not only be 
inferred but can actually be seen, can not only be fervently 
prayed to with emotion and devotion, but can, in the real 
sense, be known, have not always been drawn from sections 
of population, who pride themselves on their pharisaic 
ritual and superiority of blood and birth.” 

(5) The fifth principle is that life in this world is in 
no way incongruous with the practice of religion. It is 
not necessary for any one to go to a forest for the sake of 
attaining Moksha. Home and life at home do not in any 
way clash and conflict with the spiritual life. Happiness, 
ineffable happiness, is the direct result of a well-planned 
life, conducted on the principles set forth by the religion, 
which teaches all how to live a life, pious and religious, in 
the world as a step to at-one-ment with God. The well- 
planned life of the Lingayats in this world is called 
“ Kayaka ”, as practised by the Lingayat saints that formed 
the holy band of spiritualists clustering round Basava. 
K&yaka or the proper method of living a life is the highest 
achievement of the band of saints. They actually lived 
the life and demonstrated to the world that life in the 
world in the midst of worldly affairs was in no way incon- 
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distent with the life of spiritual discipline for the realization 
of Self. That band of saint' 3 , who had realized Self, had in 
it men and women oE various ranks and professions. The 
prophet and leader Basava was the minister of a kingdom; 
Gfundaya was a potter; Appanna was a barber, Haralaya was 
a shoe-maker; Kakkaya was a tanner; Ivetaya was a basket- 
maker; Chaudaya was a ferryman; Madiwal was a washer* 
riaan. This is to mention only a few. There were* besides, 
traders, agriculturists and men of different business lines too 
many to be mentioned here. It is thus proved that K&yaka, 
the well-planned life, was quite practical and nothing 
was impossible. 

(6) . Simplicity and suitability of practice is the sixth 
principle. The technique is the common scientific high- 
way of selE-realization for all. By means of the simple 
and definite technique of the Jivas advance as far as 

they wish up the spiritual ladder. Men differ intellectu- 
ally- If some are sharp others are dull; if some are active 
others are slow. But this does not preclude anybody 
from practising the religion. The technique is so designed 
that men and women of different physical and intellectual 
capacity and different temperaments can follow the religion 
ahd develop the power ’ of mind over body, health and 
prosperity. The Jiva, that wants to earn happiness, should 
take up the practice suited to him and attain Moksha. The 
religion supplies a long-felt want, because it teaches 
a simple way, the technique of with the net of which 
one can scientifically trap real happiness. The 
technique, never revealed before, shows six stages or steps 
on the ladder of consciousness gradually leading to cosmic 
Consciousness. For achievement does not come overnight. 
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Man is born almost helpless. The infant cannot walk at 
birth, but nature brings about development by degrees; and 
so it is with the technique- It offers instruction in self- 
realization and development in a graded course. In short, 
if the simple course is adopted and followed sincerely and 
conscientiously in accordance with KAyaka, all will, be 
obtained by the grace of God, the Linga, This is why.it 
is oft-times repeated ” as the main feature, 

and motto of the religion. The practice lasts all through: 
life till death in peace. The course is simple and suited, to 
all individuals and development is gradual by degrees.. 

(7) The seventh principle is Ahinsa or non -injury. 
The principle of ahimsa, though not the basis, on which: 
the superstructure of religion is raised like that of Jainism 
and Buddhism, permeates the philosophy and practice of 
the religion. In the opinion of the prophet a religion is 
no religion that does not teach ahimsa, kindness- and com- 
passion. This was the reaction to the Vedic religion,. the: 
performance of sacrifices, in which innocent animals were- 
slaughtered. Basava’s heart, like that of Buddha, bled 
for the animals killed in sacrifices and strongly condemned 
the killing of animals under the garb .of sacrifices. .Animals 
are, be says, as much entitled to a happy life as.men.are. 
They may be used for the service of . man but should ta 
kindly and lovingly treated, as if they were man’s kith and 
kin. Basava’s heart full of the milk of human kindness, 
the universal kindness, reached out to "the suffering 
animanls and preached ahimsa and non-violence, physical, 
mental or oral. In this respect Basava stands second to- 
none, though he comes so late after Buddha and Mah&vira. 

(8) The last and not the least but most important is 
the unity of thought and action, a perfect concordance 
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God is no where to be seen more clearly than in the life of- 
a sincere Lingayat. Of all these the feeling of 

devotion and the worship in devotion is the root and 
foundation of all other elements of Yoga; because without 
Bhakti nothing is possible. The feeling of devotion pre- 
pares the mind and confirms the mental attitude of a 
devotee and enables him to act sincerely in religious practices. 
Unless is trained and attuned with the true feelings 

of devotion, the welling emotion of attachment to, the 
Lord, the devotee’s acts are like the movements of a hollow 
life-less automaton and are not capable of doing any good 
to the entangled soul. They are like the movements of 
a scarecrow tossed about by the blowing wind but not the 
movements of a conscious being. The conscious mental 
attitude, that gradually grows into an unconscious physical 
and mental habit, is prepared by Bhakti. Hence the Linga- 
yat philosophers give primacy to Bhakti and Bhaktiyoga; 
and all other forms of Yoga are complementary to 
and hinge on it for. the achievement of the highest human 
ideal- The whole of this is included in 

The elements of other forms of yoga are com- 
plementary to Bhaktiyoga, because men are tempera- 
mentally different and act in accordance with their tem- 
peraments peculiar to them. *“ According to the classifica- 
tion of yoga philosophers there are four kjnds of tempera- 
ments, the emotional, the active, the mystic and the 
rational, the inner understanding is more or less moulded 
by the temperament. Consequently, the inner understanding 
arouses an attitude of the Divine Reality specific to a parti- 

* The Philosophy of Yoga by Swami J&n&nanda } 
pages 27, 28. 
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cular temperament. The aspirant of a particular tem- 
perament, tberefore > develops an attitude of Divine, pecu- 
liar to himself, and this attitude brings forth its corres- 
ponding subtle transformation of the subjective series of 
the Super-ego. The subtle result of this particular trans- 
formation restrains the modifications of the subjective 
series of the sense-ego ( favtlfa of the ). It is in 
fact, in this way that the Absolute Divine is realized. 
In as much as the resulting attitude differs according to 
the temperament, the preliminary means differ accordingly. 
The preliminary external means for the aspirant of the 
active temperament is Karmayoga, for that of the emotional 
temperament is Bhaktiyoga, for that of the mystic 
temperament is Rajayoga, and for that of the rational 
temperament is Jn&nayoga.’ t ... 

It is a general belief that the Lingayats have 
discarded all sorts of rites- This is a belief based on 
the fact that Lingayats have altogether discarded and 
dissociated themselves from the Karmak&nda and 
Yajnak&nda of the Yedas and have repudiated the 
sixteen samskaras of the Varnashramadharma of 
Hinduism- But the Lingayats, though they have 
rejected in. toto the rites and samskaras based on the 
Yedas and Smritis, which have only the ifcrtfi'E® and 
in view and which find man to the path 
have a number of rites appearing like religious 
externals as absolutely binding on them. The object 
of these rites is to put man on the wheel of ftutl ( the 
reverse process towards the Lord ) and never on the 
wheel of dan. And this is clearly *“ The reason why 


* S. D. Vol- XI page 216. 
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YeerBbaivas, although they have strong objections to 
the Vedic Yajnas inculcated in the Karmak&nda of the 
Brahmanas, Kalpsutras, Grihyasutras and so on, have 
special rites of their own, which they observe with all 
religiosity... the kriyas are extremely puritanical in that 
they are intended to teach self-abnegation of all the 
so called good things of the world, and to cultivate in 
the mind of the Veerashaiva the Jiva Karunyam and 
neighbourly love." That religious rites are indispen- 
sable for spiritual culture is expressed in: — 

f[R 5RR if 3 SW5RR if g £i%CRH I 

• awsriv* *Rcsjf%fe$iraq£f sranf^r n 
if rrf x'ffi hr ir furtflai mi i 
q^iqgsf qgfa \\ 

It is hereby proved that hr and are at bottom 
one; to separate them is as already stated above. 

These puritanical rites of the religion are based on 
the Yogapada of the Divine Agamas, But this doe? 
not mean that the other padas of the Agamas are 
neglected, viz. Charya, Kriya and Jnana, on the con- 
trary the charya, Kriya, and Jn&na padas are fully 
utilized and are made to' subserve Shivayoga* It is 
therefore, said t “ I have told you a little previously 
that Yeerashaivism is a specilization of the Yogapada 
of the Divyagamap, but you must not infer therefrom 
that no provision is made therein for the descipline 
corresponding to other padas. As a matter of fact, the 
charya, kriya, and jn&na-padas of the Divyagamas, find 
their most authentic emphasis in Veerashaiva mysticism 
but all those disciplines are steadied and based on the- 


t Ibid, page 133. 
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3 to aj of disci plirie of- the Yogap&da. - In ether ' words, we 
'have in Veerasbivism, Yoga-cbarya, Ycga-kriya, Yoga- 
‘.yoga and Yoga-jnanafthe last imperceptibly shading off 
idto the real wrnjfrr, ■ firawgwr, or “ Fellow-ship Of the 
Lord.” The truths of the Divyagatnas are elaborated 
•with an unmistakable -profundity and thoroughness, 
"not only with refer-ence-to 1 subjective Illumination and 
.'antarangavrittis, but 'What is most important and the 
moSt distinguishing trait -of Veerashaivism, also with 
reference' to objective conduct of and attitude towards 
men and things, or, as we might say, to bahiranga 
■vy&p&ra. The subjective culture of the soul proceeds pari 
passu with the objective training of the attitude of the. 
vyavahario man towards the Lord’s prapancha, including 
■animate and the rest. ” 

The reason why uRctpt is given pirimacy and the 
elements of other yogas are subsidized to it^is well 
•accounted for in : the following. * “ The' value -of'STWftr 
is more or less physical and physico^mental, ascitis 
nothing more than a S&dhan& to still the habittfS.1 
wanderings of the mind; for when the pulmonary Stir 
is becalmed off, the mind gets to be .quiet of its -Own 
accord. The -fuel for thought is really'swih motion. 
But it should not be forgotteu that/though-TOTWls 
a very- good -help as an initial step,' to suppress thought, 
it cannot be depended upon to- achieve the rest, to 'Wit 
Chittaik&grat&, -nor even to prevent a backsliding' Of 
the mind on vishaya ( ftw ), unless 'there is- subjective 
Ishwarapranidh&na, to keep the aspirant up. -HenOe, 
the function of sroraw is that - of a mere -go oirt in 

’* S. D* vol. XIj-page 51. ' 
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teaching the child ofjantahkarana ( ) to stand on 
.its own legs and walk a few paces; hut to expect the 
srorraw to achieve for us is the same as to 

expect the go cart to help an adult cripple to watk. 
We see that Hathayogins fall short of the mark, on 
account of their looking to the Kevalakumbhaka and the 
J&landharamudra as their sole supports for planting 
them on the field of Dahara. When the antahkarana 
is untrained and unattuned, the true bhakti, which is 
welling emotion, is lacking towards the Lord* the 
anubhava of akhaudavritti or even the enjoyment of 
genuine “ Luminous sleep ” is a mere chimera- But 
Yeerashaivism has so well perfected in those deep truths 
of spiritual communion, in its teachings of and 
that we will have occasion to learn more 
of them presently- ” 

In short, the practice of the Lingayat religion is 
Shivayoga that includes in it the elements of other 
forms of yoga; it is based on the yogapftda of the 
Agamas; the rites of the religion are all its own, which 
are extremely puritanical in nature; the religion has 
entirely discarded the Karmas and yajnas of the Vedas 
and the Smritis and has repudiated the Vedio Varna- 
shramadharma; it has established the universal brother- 
hood of man in religion; it is permeated with the 
doctrine of ahimsa ( non-injury ) and with all-embracing 
kindness. It may be noted by-the-by that the religion, 
having parted company totally with the Varnashrama- 
dharma and the doctrine connected with it, claims to 
be altogether different from Hinduism, the religion of 
Yarnashramadharma. It therefore, claims to be a 
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different religious entity. Now we proceed to explain 
the details of the practice. 

( 1 ) The tfarercr i 

Living beings are by nature active. Life without 
activity is both meaningless and not possible. The 
mind is incessantly active except during deep sleep. 
The brain, which is the mind’s tool, must be equally 
active. Various other parts of the body work as occ- 
asion requires. At the base of this unceasing activity 
of mind and body are the soul’s needs. It is to supply 
these needs that body and mind are so active. The 
ordinary needs of a living being are threefold, bodily 
mental and social. The first two are necessary to the 
being as a mere individual, and the third as a member of 
society. The needs of the body are food, sleep, escape 
from danger, and sexual enjoyment. Of these four, the 
first three are necessary for the protection of the body, and 
the last for that of the race. Mental needs are knowledge 
and recreation, the former for enriching the mind and 
the latter for relief from strenuous work- Social needs 
include giving and receiving help, loving and hating, 
dominating and submitting. But existence of God and 
close relationship with Him of individual souls having 
been established, another set of needs arises out of the 
olose relationship and is called religious needs; and 
action for their supply becomes necessary. 

The direction of the human beings in society is 
largely, nay mainly, by imitation and suggestion, which 
are, as is well known, are psychological in their 
operation. An extended form of imitation and sug- 
gestion is the adoption of local, social or religious 



castonas* The, wwa,. are.: intended to- .convey to- the - 
members of the community the principles, of religion and! 
religious conduct in general .by these two psychological 
operations. These faRRs or five codes of conduct lay 
down.for the individual members rules of behaviour as 
social .beings. They are fforeR, i«urr, $sirr and 
The first two i^ranm and iSurtk are purely, 
personal but react on other individuals of the com- 
munity in their intercourse everytime and everyday, 
requires a Lingayat to believe that Shiva is the 
He. has not to worship any other deity. The. 
devotee.( ) has to maintain all through his life the 
faith and ’belief that Shiva is the only .Godhead as. the. 
object of uviwr to. the exclusion .of other deities. What- 
ever devotional acts he performs} prayers he offers, and 
thoughts he thinks they must be all about Shiva and 
none else. T.his is Shiv&ch&ra. Ling&cb&ra ( f&iRR ) 
is the worship of Shiva through Llnga, the amorphous . 
representation or symbol of Shiva, The worship of 
Linga is the worship of Shiva. The worship of Linga 
Linga the. gross or physical, is the beginning 
of'daily religions observances, prayers and contempla- 
tion, growing into the worship of the higher modifica- 
tions of Shiva, namely, and wsf&r. Linga, the 
Ishbalinga, is the Godhead of the Anga, the devotee, 
who should remain faithful to Linga- and serve him 
faithfully, throughout his life,- as faithfully as the 
devoted wife- hias : to serve-her husband^to the end of 
her life. This is- fotosiR.- *rrr- requires a Lingayat to - 
follow * a prof Cssion and live - strictly a' moral and 1 
virtuous. life- He should' earn- money- by 'working in-i 
his -profession, for. his livelihood and for. supporting his 



family. Ha should ubitize-his: sayiugs-and-J surplus for' 
obhersdntheir needs.- He should furnish 'bie-<Jarowibbf 
funds for the propagation of- religion- and ser-viceof the-' 
public. He- should feed Jaugamas, the Jivamnukbas 
( moving about over-the country in- the- service 
oLreligion-and'to help individual' devotees by guiding' 
them! ih. their religious-practices, so that the devotees- 
may;.a-v<oid errors. By e^rei^the ■ members- are- required 
bo-make no difference between one Lingayat -and another* 
bub should take all 1 to. be as respectable and good ‘as- 
Shiva. He should mterdine-.aud intermarry freely with 
Lijugayats, Character, right moral and .religious conduct, 
should be the. only .criterion, and. consideration in.tba. 
intercouge with other members of the community; . and: 
nothing else like a high or low profession, should, 
influence affairs of Social life. This .is yam is, 

the devotee’s attitude, of complete humility, towards ; 
Shiva and His forms of Linga. So also ho. has to. 
maintain the attitude of .humility towards his iR, who . 
gives him all guiudauce iu spiritual discipline and 
religious practices. Similarly the Jangamas, the.Jivan- 
muktas, and the Brawns should be treated with all 
respect and in all humility. A Lingayat has to adopt , 
the attitude of service and modesty towards all Linga- 
yats- as children- and followers of the same Godi Shiva 
or Linga and the same religion. In .short the attitude 
in general of a Lingayat in social behaviour and inter- 
course. jshould he one- of -humility,' modesty, and respect 
for- others?, so also- he--should ; be- kindto-all animals 
and- treat. them kindly.' This • is - the- condbct? of 

a Lingayat - as a servant' of the society andVfrtend'of ■ 
all» wim&su Lastly is ar. Lingayat lsbehhvt$»r- 
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towards the community as a whole. He should not 
tolerate scandal of the G-odhead and ill-treatment of 
men and animals by others- As a member of the 
community he has to strive for its upliftment and 
development. The short description of teraras will 
make it clear how they are intended to cultivate in the 
Lingayats an attitude of dovotion and godliness, 
brotherhood in religion and cooperation between 
members, a straight forward and honest life, mutual 
helpfulness and kindness to the animal world. 

(2) The stsi^JTTj I 

The 3 totws are the eight fold shields or protective 
coverings of the devotee, They protect the Anga from 
the onslaughts of *rnn on him and guide him and guide 
him safely to final beatitude after the life in the world. 
They shield him from the evils attaching to the worldly 
life by putting the Anga out of the three taints and 
five sheaths. They guard and guide on the way to 
enduring happiness by means of the spiritual discipline 
and exercises- These eight armors or guards have 
special significance of their own and are the means of 
in his religious life day to day. The five-fold 
allows are rules of behaviour in general in society. But 
the eightfold anwirs the details of for individual 
members for their own spiritual culture- They area?, 
i&i, sisk or h*?, ws? and 

, (1) Linga is the centre and basis of all religious 
practices and observances. It is the very life and soul of 
ssreRf, which therefore, hinges on Ling. All prayers are 
•offered to Linga and devotion is addressed to Linga. Thus 
Linga is the very foundation of the spiritual course and 



discipline. Still 35 has the precedance over Linga in 
these eight guards. The question naturally arises why. 
The answer is that it is the Guru that initiates the 
Anga and guards him on in the religious practices and 
and spiritual culture. It is the Guru that performs 
the <lHrr ceremony of the devotee, who by that ceremony 
receives another or second birth as it were, the 
spiritual birth, in contradistinction to the physical 
birth in the world. It is the Guru that gives the 
devotee real insight into the principles of the religion, 
explains the inner meaning of the practices and guides 
him on the path to Mukti. The Guru explains at the 
same time the difference between the Lingayat religion 
and other religions and proves and establishes how 
this religion is superior to all others- He gives the 
Anga the necessary instructions and training to enable 
him to get through the arduous course of spiritual 
discipline. The Guru is the spiritual mother. He by 
his gracious look of the eyes, expressive of tenderness, 
wins the Anga and consoles, just as the kind gracious 
look of the mother calms us down in distress and 
comforts us. The Guru being an elderly person with 
his passions well under his control, is of serene, calm 
and cheerful disposition. He has gained the first-hand 
knowledge of the world by experience. His affection, 
tenderness, and saintly life, his vast knowledge of men 
and things charms the pupil, who, therefore, finds 
great delight in serving him, imitating him, and 
acquiring knowledge from him- The Guru lives in the 
midst of a town or a village but leads a simple, hardy, 
and exemplary religious life. His association is 
inspiring to the Anga or devotee, who, therefore, 



follows Ithe in s tractions - of otixe Gfaru fa to to. 'The 
devote©, proceeds’ with- the study .of the « principles ’-arid 
philosophy ofbbe religion with the help of 1 the ! Guru 
and takes guidance from him' wherever necessary. This 
•is the 1 reason -why Guru "stands first in the list of 
Ashbavaranas. .The Guru at the bathe - time, is 'wor- 
shipped .’in .his meditative > attitude, in "a particular 
•yogic, posture with the control of breath by srowra, with 
the eyes 1 fixed on the -Linga in contemplation. The 
Clara is one who -Us a jivanmukba and Us an actual 
example of Linga 4 Worship and spiritual discipline. H-e 
is'Giuru'nob only because he gives precepts and oral 
instruction but also because -he is a model in ’Linga- 
worsbip and moral' and religious life" for others’ to follow- 
Bence the significance of Guru is twofold, as a precep- 
tor and 'as a living example of the religious bourse 
fctriotly • followed, 'The Guru is therefore- actually 
W-or shipped : at least occasionally 1 in : every 'household if 
not everyday. ' He" is' then Shiva Himself being' a 'Jivau- 
mukta. When 7 He is' worshipped he' is balled’ a JanganSa 
an' itifnbrarit “Shiva. The' Gur’u is, thus the first guard 
OrBhr&ldof' the- Souh against’ the assarilts of ’M^yst. 

• (vJ) Next Combs' thVLibga the ‘ worn ' On the 
bo'dy"by ? the Lingayats. 'the isf&r , 1 liluga the 'gross' “Or 
physical,’ the f third of the ‘first ‘three modification's of 
The-^Hf^n is’ what gives * the worshipper * all* that 
hb desires *to=fee= it Oruhipp iJil 'arid 'is, "therefore, worship- 
ped every day ; in : devotion. .The 'following will make 
the meaning -of :clear*=- 

nTf?i^rg*ri^5T*^ : 1 

.51%: <piwi 1 



The Linga- is given to the Jbody at' the- very; 

&s is the' custom- Th.e Linga is. always, on the 
of a person from the time of his birth to thetiraq 
of his death. The person should never lose -his Lipga} 
because to lose it is to lose his life in the literal sens# 
of the word. The daily worship of the Linga, hefqr^ 
the itfsrr ceremony of a person is performed,- may. 
informal but necessary for the person, so that he may 
be imbued with, deep reverence for the Godhead and im* 
pressed with the significance of spiritual discipline. Though 
informal it has its own significance. It makes the wearer 
and worshipper conscious of his duty to the Godhead on 
account of his uncertain and untenable position in the 
worldly life. It makes him aware of the necessity of 
religious life art! spiritual discipline in order to be on the 
way to Mukti.. The real worship of Linga as the religious 
exercise begins after the <!8?f ceremony is performed by the 
Guru, who initiates a person into the. secrets of religion.- 

We have already noted in sec'ion VIII that the wo.fr 
ship of is not 5Rfiq>rqra*r, the worship of an image. 
The image is merely a substitute of a deity. Bat the 
is not a scffrof the Lord but the Lord Himself. The 
devotee is also a modification of the Lord and is called 
Anga. -Thus the Ariga and the Linga being modifications 
of the Almighty Lord ( ) in His sqi^iqra?-*^ the 

worshipper and the worshipped are face. to face with each 
other in the worship. The idea underlying the is 

that the tfqitra is in no way different from the the 

Linga. This is, sriSlTqiSJfr, in which the devotee -starts 
■with the idea that he i«' a part and pareel of the Lord, 
though for the present del at c-h ed from Him. Hence tfafc 
2-64 
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truth expressed by “ art srufftS * is put into a practical form, 
This is or the path of fellowship or friendship of 

the worshipper with the Lord. Here the worshipper is 
taught that he is wr of the Lord; and pure subjective 
worship of the Lord is inculcated in him. The Anga looks 
on the Linga as his associate, a friend and a protector, not 
living apart from him, as in the case of image worship, 
but living with and in him and making him a part and 
parcel of Himself, the all-powerful Lord. Anga is the 
microcosm of the Lord, the macrocosmic Linga, The Anga 
has become Anga by being cooped up in the body by the 
working of anfcnrci, the of the Lord, And to be free 
from the narrow limitations of the body he has to worship 
the Linga, the superior modification in relation with him- 
self but identical with sHfiasn, the macrocosmic Soul. He 
has to worship with the conviction that he will attain his 
natural or original condition of Lordship by pure subjective 
worship of the Lord. This is The Anga is 

taught that his real station is in the Lord, in whom he 
lives, moves and has his being. 

The $8i«n, as the is the object of contem- 

plation, The Anga, the worshipper and associate of the 
Lord, fixes his attention on the Lord, with a view 
to become one (vwr) with Him ultimately. The 
or the thought of the Lord by the subjective 
worship and subjective with the idea of 

U * is the highest spiritual ideal that deserves 

to be carefully and assiduously cultivated. Instead of 
fixing one’s attention on anything only with a view 
to steady the mind and not allowed to backslide, so 
that it may be brought under full control j it is incompara* 
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bly superior that the mind should be fixed on the Lord in 
meditation as the ultimate resort and the object of at-one- 
menr. 

In the preparatory stage Linga or is of the 
devotee. He is, therefore, his intimate friend and associate. 
But later the devotee gradually moves towards the higher 
ideal of in the advanced stage. In the prepara- 
tory stage the is in the and in the 

advanced or perfected stage he is in the RRMSStraswift. 

Linga, the «rqn?r, is only the representation of the *re» 
in his meditative posture as may be seen in the picture 
( see antep, 483 ). Thus the Anga is reflected in the Linga, 
as it were. This makes the idea of real or actual. 

The Linga and Anga are, therefore, the obverse and reverse 
of the same thing. The Anga realizes that Linga is macro- 
cosmic because it is free from all limitations; while he is 
microcosmic being confined to the body. He has to expand 
himself by tearing off the limitations. To attain the ideal 
and objective he has to seek the Highest in himself by 
developing the power in himself. That power is *?l%, the 
modification of the Lord’s sn%, as without that *n%, the 
sincere devotion and attachment to the Lord, nothing is 
possible. That is the root cause of self-expansion. 

The real Linga in its various forms is in the body. 
The six centres of nerve power, called the ddb&ras of 
Shakti by the Shaktas and the followers of R&jayoga, are 
the six places that the Lingas occupy. The worship of 
those Lingas to develop the human power into vast all- 
reaching spiritual power, is the real worship. This is 
internal worship and the superior or the only form of wor- 
ship. But this is very difficult in the beginning beforg 
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inculcating a thestic and spiritual attitude and cultivating 
the habit of devotion to the Godhead with the conviction 
that He is in him, For most men are of emotional tempera- 
nrjent and can be easily attracted to the path of Bhakfci. 
Men of severe intellectual temperament living on the 
hollow pabulum of abstractions arc always rare. Intell- 
ectual attitqde has to be prepared by emotion. And 
dpyotion to the Godhead in some concrete form is nece- 
ssary. This is done by and herein lies the real 

significance of as the gross form or modification of 
’WlSc. All this will be obvious by the following discussion:- 

* i|qr s: | 

fa|q qw fac qiM | 

JJjSrsTK =q ??q f qsq II 

cq? *Tira qgirSJIgmqi: | 
eqie?risq 3hpq qRi%^ ^qniqqi n 
q|q -qqqeRnqig i 
5*! 3^: sgcTIf! flGfi srU5iwq; || 
anwR iCr Rrfq arq^q m i 
' jqn«S’T.ge«rfR frfnsrRoiq, n 
% 9RRRi f£q fitor RffqR^rq; | 

*f sqr gRuif% || 

ffWicdsqcqR qirat ftqgtiRJ^ i 
»iafiRrqqft£R?T#sTg^q n 
stcrqkRrg tjq qr i 

^ grOi^q aifqfitfci Rrsjqrei. II 


fasftRramfo, pp. 01-96. 
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fiWr g fiffti wmm, | 

i%\ flg-lr Ridratr u 

5tCr gt?r. gg*. || 

Heuce the propriety of srrsrf&r-rrtw that is necessary 
for gradual psychic culture- The worship of crigri'&T leads 
to the worship of arofln in due course. The |2i»R, taken to 
be the gross form of srEwt, is to be filled with fforaar or 
spirit of and the Auga, a part and parcel of the 

Godhead, is also to be inspired with the sincere spirit 
of devotion at the same time- The Anga is to be taught 
that the Highest is in him and in the So the Bhakta 

starts with the worship of |S'%q that he is Shiva and Shiva 
is jiva- This is sir'll trcr pure and simple. 

( 3 ) Jangama is the third 3TRt°l and is peculiar to this 
religion. No like of it is to be found in any other religion. 
He is an itinerant moving about in the country for 

the guidance of the devotees in their spiritual exercises 
and culture- He is, therefore, considered equal to the 
Godhead, the Linga, and also Guru. 

The goal of the soul is the .liberation from the 
three limitations and mainly from atmWR55’, because liberation 
from that fla makes the soul essentially one ( tws ) 
with qtRR. The first fruits of snoiqqa are the feelings I- ness 
and my-ness- A person, therefore, that has become free 
from has neither 1-nesa nor my-ness, and does 

not refer to himself as an individual. He has neither 
pride nor anger, neither sorrow nor fear* He has nq, 
thought of his body, his family, his property, and other 
things that are ordinarily supposed to belong to him* The 
direct effect of freedom is the free flow of energies to 



know, to desire, and to do. The liberated soul therefore 
possesses unlimited knowledge- It can transcend time and see 
the past, the present, and the future events in the universe, 
though it does not mind them as it has no concern with them. 

The products of *iMr only serve as means for the soul’s 
activities of knowing, desiring, and doing. But as the 
liberated souls have nothing in this world to know, to 
desire and to do, these products of qrcn are no more of any 
use to them. The liberated souls may give them up 
as soon as they attain liberation, i. e. they may leave the 
physical body. They require no place to live in, things 
to enjoy, and get completely out of the domain of 
They move about and reveal the ultimate truths of 
religion to those that need them- They give valuable 
guidance in the course of spiritual discipline and religious 
exercises by example of their own. Because they move 
about for this self-less purposes they are called J angamas, 
We know of ordinary men called the priests who profess 
to lead others to liberation. They are but blind leaders of 
the blind. They are themselves not liberated, and therefore, 
ignorant of ultimate truths, and can give little help to others. 
The liberated men, the Jangamas, alone possess the 
necessary knowledge and are able to assist others in 
their endeavours to attain liberation* They are, therefore, 
indispensable to them- The love^od, in directing the 
universe, so arranges the evolution that some become jivan- 
mukta Jangamas and supply this great need of other souls. 
But these souls are in no way affected by their mind and 
body. Having seen the true nature of ffmr, they cannot 
be influenced by such insignificant products of *rrcr and 
their bodies and minds, 
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The performance of action is necessary for the souls 
bound by the three taints for the acquisition of truth by 
experiencing the eflects of action. As the liberated souls 
require no further knowledge, they need not perform any 
fresh action, and are therefore free from the need of indulg- 
ing in any activity for their own sake. As regards the 
fruit of past actions, they must all have been experienced 
except perhaps those that determine the nature of the 
body. If the body perishes at liberation it means that all 
the fruits of past actions have been experienced- If it does 
not it follows that there are some acts left whose fruits it 
has yet to experience. Hence there are two classes of 
liberated souls, (1) those that leave the body at liberation, 
and (2) those that continue with the body even after libera- 
tion- The latter are Jivanmukta Jangamas. 

When the soul is liberated from ansiftrs, it can have a 
full flow of energy from ^131 and acquire omniscience. But, 
if it is deprived of or liberated from qrer also, it cannot 
know or do any thing. It is quiescent- Then the love of 
God comes to it directly and fills it with divine illumination 
and makes it one with God. The Jivanmukta Jangamas 
on the contrary are merged in the iafinite love of God and 
shower that love on the unliberated souls- Some Jivan- 
muktas remain in their original position as kings, states- 
men, or householders, and make themselves useful to 
others by their acts and lives- Some become religious 
preachers and tour round the country attracting disciples 
and followers who try to walk in their foot-steps and are 
helped by them in their course of religious life. But in 
the midst of these activities, they remain unaffected, all 
the acts being automatic and unattached. 
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Tlieir chief value to unliberated or worldly souls is 
the dual position they occupy. They are man and God 
in one and are useful to men in both capacities. As they 
have been men like ourselves, we can understand them, 
•have direct communication with them, and get from them 
an idea of true . love, true knowledge, and true action. 
Their very presence uplifts us and gives us joy. We feel 
no want in their presence and find in them the infinite love 
attributed to God. They are each, in his measure, the 
embodiment of God, and thus demonstrate to us the 
existence of God. Their words arouse in ns love for God', 
and their gracious acts strengthen ns and make us masters 
of the influence of They are also the best objects 

of our worship. They are saints ( ru^rturs ) and men of 
endless spiritual power. If the figures of ordinary men, 
a little above us in intellectual or spiritual attainments, 
can absorb our whole attention when we talk to them, 
"'how much more can these divine beings, the real Sharanas 
or Jangamas, influence our minds ? They make an indelible 
impression on our minds and drive but of us petty objects 
of the world that catch our fancy. When our minds have 
grasped profound truths and our hearts have tasted end- 
less love, we desire nothing except their example- If we 
worship them, it will be the first form of worshipping 
God. "This is why the Jangama is the third shield and 
is to. be worshipped as reverentially as Linga and Guru. 
In fact no difference is made between the first three 
3fWW[s, the Guru, Linga, and Jangama. 

(4) or is the fourth eiW'tf and is 

the fourth religious exercise. All ritualistic exercises 
serve the twofold purpose of increasing the love for God 



and -ftdheriSnce to 'the : religiOus life. 3Cvefy religion has 
a set of religions exercises for its followers. The 
wearing of cross by the Roman Catholics is a special 
exercise intended for reminding them of the great 
solicitude that Jesus :had for the salvation of the world. 
The cross induces them to accept, and to co-operate 
with Christ for their personal salvation. Similarly 
sacred ashes of the Shaivas and the Veerashaivas 
remind them of the love of God, which reduces to 
ashes the impurities in them and their six-fold enemies 
the desire of the world> the anger, the avarice, the 
infatuation, the pride and the hatred. They make us 
feel that the Lord’s love is with us and creates in us 
a de&rreto lead a spiritual life. This underlying idea 
of *req and its contemplation and wearing are very 
important ritualistic exercises. has been described 

EES;— 

* itrarfaM 1 a«rr "i 

It is said to be of 'five kinds according as it serve's 
five different purposes noted in the following: — 
t iftq m «wr: i 

T^rrfk 'Hrcwift sgrir: qqfk|?r^ || 

qfqrcf a? a smuiq^m. i 

Vs-rfa qfaftq!i n 

(.5) Next comes the fifth The origin 'O-f 
aJCtflf is described in a Puranik story that Shiva looked 
up in a meditative and concentrated attitude at the 

•iftsfafcFirafa vol. I, '-page 101. t Ibid* 102* 

2-64 
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three castles of The tears,’ that fell from his 

eyes in the act of looking up steadily, became solid and 
came to be called ^tsrrs ( on account of their falling 
from the eyes of ), The is a reminder of Shiva’s 
fixed gaze, the Yogic steadfast gaze. The devotee has 
to bear this in mind and try to cultivate yogic stead- 
fastness like Shiva, the great matchless Yogin- They 
urge a devotee on to attain perfection in his Yogic 
meditation. 

(6) the holy water, with which the Linga, 

the feet of the G-uru, and the Jangama are washed, is 
the sixth armor. Water is the most important of the 
five elements from the point of view of cloanliuess. 
Water enables man to keep clean by washing away 
all dirt- The body and clothes are washed and kept 
clean. All washing requires water without which 
nothing can be kept clean. The taint or dirt sticking 
to the body, clothes, or anything else cannot be removed 
except with the help of water, Hence water as the 
cleansing agent is most important and indicates cleanli- 
ness. External cleanliness of the body makes mind 
fresh and clean. After a bath mind becomes calm and 
ceases to be perturbed a little while; and the water slips 
down the feet. A bath in a pond considered to be 
holy ( tfhi ) makes the mind free from impure ideas for 
the time being and pure thoughts arise in the mind. 
This is a psychological efiect. But the pity is that it 
is temporary and not permanent. The is symbo- 
lical of the washing of three taint3 attaching to the 
soul. G-uru and the Jangam being Jivanmuktas are 
free from all taints. And their is the embodi* 
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ment of the washing of the taints. The devotee has 
to be free from the taints attaching to his soul and take 
a lesson from the that he has also to strive to be 
free from the three taints, when he takes the of 
his Guru or a Jangama. The is thus intended 

to produce a pychological effect on the devotee that he 
should wash his soul clean of the three taints, as he has 
to wash his body clean of all physical dirt. The exer- 
cise of taking the is the exercise for making 

the devotee aware of the three taints and the necessity 
of washing them away from the soul gradually by 
cultivating a mental attitude of good sense and princi- 
ples of moral conduct. The is not merely ordi- 

nary water called It is symbolical of the water of 
knowledge ( ) that washes away the’ taints that 
stick to and constrict the soul. 

(7) sai? comes next, the seventh shield, sur 
generally means favour or grace of a superior being- In 
religion aur? means favour or grace of God shown to 
the devotee, in this religion signifies more than 
this, suk is the grace of God no doubt- But that is 
real serf that leads to the peace of mind by the grace 
of God. Mind and its impure working becomes the 
root-cause of all troubles and worries of life by. produ- 
cing which causes the cycles of birth and re- 

birth. And if the mind is kept clean and pure 
and absorbed in the thought of God the is des- 

troyed and all troubles and worries of life vanish 
Hence the real srer? is the stable cleanliness and calm- 
ness of mind; the purity and equanimity of mind, 
which is the soul’s agent and organ, brings about the 



pjjjsity and freedom of th.e-sQuh, Such. is the real sense, 
andj significance of sstR. He is. swr?,, the Anga in. feh 0 
third stage of development!, as devotee,. that attains.. such. 

as is. said j— - 

*t sfjjra ith^ sen . i 

JTsir reri jisi^ ?r%.; | 

fon§!?53r ssrei^t fh^fer 1| 
foment Rrft rlwi^rfu i. 

ftflH SfS Iffl-tf n, 

fasasisreiwn i 

Rrw*f 4 aaifrliq, n 
«wgwn;f| alwr.av^^ifsF i 
f| jti%?r ssffag || 
e&4 s4«t4 5 gsirsi ftiigjw-. i 
aa:varg[(Tfs ssh l| 

areedniR srerspT aaif|s | 

^aicsftg^ 11 
fimr Hfhpwnn. i 
jRRsstRtf gcFir ff^RRiar^rsg u 
<■ » if g«t asas al4 jt%3?r fatten. | 

?ra??tfw4far a^TR^r ufat u- 
jot rafSHRR^freR fssae?^: I 
crf gci: sar?m Rrf^tPrst^ «■ 

To obtain the. favour of the. Lord, the dev.otee has. 
to, constantly keep in.m.ind. that all that he does, eats,- 
sees, .hears,, and. enjoys is owing, to the Lord. He, has 
therefore, to express his gratitude to the Lord that 
whatever he enjoys and whatever he does, is his sw?.. 
He should address all that he, takes or doesto,G-od‘ 

* f&Siafo)sHflfo chap- IV - 
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hpfore taking or doing the same himself. AH this is 
besi stated in the verses quoted above. This of the. 

beet type. When the mind is trained. like, this it.grad.u-. 
ally develops the sense of purity and calmness. The ; 
soul, gradually' becoms free from and. ultimately* 

attains, freedom from further transmigrations i. e..i£. 
attain? final beatitude. 

All this is during Linga worship. But the practical’ 
example of srai? is that of the Guru and. Jangama, whose 
S3K the ^ receives. He then learns from them, the; 
secret*, of s.®?- and the way of addressing.- to. G.od all that 
be.- takes and. does. Thus the of 35 , .fiN and hut is. an. 
exercise of utmost, importance in spiritual, development, 

(8). The. last and. not; the least is the eighth, 
shield- though last is very important,, as it contains? 
the elements of hreur, the practice, of: hf., The.signifiv 
can.ce. and. importance of v? for various, pnrposes.a*nd. in 
different, for ms are to. be found in Shaktism? in. which: 
dsralU' has., been fully developed. In Sbaktism the 
practice of nw; forms an integral part, of Shkkta rituals- 
And the schools oi Shaivism. a!so ; have, their own; rites, 
based on. hr and 45f%*r. It is. necessary, to;, know the- 
scientific- basis of hns andkhiiu,. on which the efficacy, - 
of. r$ depend and which, has made hris so^ important 
and indispensable in the practice of the. religion,. 

* The word hi is derived from the roots toi 
think" and. ‘ to save or protect and means* that 
which protects him. that mutters and, realizes it* By- the* 
combination of and w, that is called; hi,, which/ fhom, 

The.- following explanation, ip- based QBj‘* Studies 
imhw” by Sir. John Wnpdr.off,. 
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fchle religious standpoint} calls forth ( ) the 
four aims of sentient beings) as happiness in this 
world and eternal hapiness in liberation. 4sr is thus 
thought movement) vehicled by and expressed in speech. 
Its is> like all else, Cousceiou'sness ( fan) which is 
is the A »i5r is therefore, not merely sound or 

letters. This is a form in which Shakti expresses 
herself. 

In order to understand what a «rar is the cosmic 
history should be known- The cosmos evolves out of 
Consciousness, the and qrarai% of Parashiva. 

Consciousness, the ultimate aspect of Shiva, in its 
aspect as the great “I” first sees the object as part of 
itself and then as other than itself and has thus the 
experience of the universe. This is achieved through 
Shakti that is the pure mirror, in which Shiva experi- 
ences Himself ( ). Neither Shiva nor 
Shakti alone suffice for the creation- Shivarupa is the 
form of experience consisting in the notion of “ I ” 
Shakti is the pure mirror for the 
manifestation of Shiva’s experience as “ I ( s^ratra- 
Fi gran 1 agrer ftfeidt: ). The notion is similar to 
the S&nkhya notion of the reflection of on % as 
ff %: and of w§R. on nrar of the %*raifer school From 
the mantra aspect starting from Shakti ( Shaktitattva ) 
associated with Shiva ( reran?? )there wa.3 produced rar?; 
from nig came rag, which to distinguish from other 
Bindus, is known as the Causal, Supreme or Great 
Bindu ( w«r> or ). 

: • sra? literally means and is usually translated 
as “ sound, ” the word coming from the root 'sreg. 



“ to sound *\ It must not, however, be wholly identified 
with sound in the sense of that which is heard by the 
ear or sound as effect of cosmic stress. Sound in this 
sense is the effect produced through excitation of the 
ear and brain by vibration of the atmosphere between 
certain limits. Sound so .understood exists only 
with the sense organs of hearing. But considering 
Shabda from its primary or causal aspect, independant 
of the effect which it may or may not produce on the 
sense organs, it is vibration ( ) of any kind or 
motion which is not merely physical motion, which 
may become sound for human ears. There is thus shabda 
wherever there is motion or vibration of any kind. It 
is now said that the eletrons revolve in a sphere of 
positive electrification at an enormous rate of motion. 
If the arrangement is stable we have an atom of matter. 
If some of the electrons are pitched off from the atomic 
system, what is called radio-activity is observed. Both 
these rotating and shooting electrons are forms 
of vibration as Shabda, though it is no sound for mortal- 
ears. To a Divine ear all such movements would 
constitute the “ music of the spheres.” ' Were the 
human ear subtle enough a living tree would present 
itself to it in the form of a particular sound which is 
the natural word for that tree. It is said of ether 
( ) that its G-una or quality is sound; i. e ether 

is the possibility of of any kind. It' is that state 
of the primordial material substance ( affa ), which 
makes motion or vibration of any kind possible ( 

). The sruwr or is motionless and is known 
as But this snw is not created- is 

the 3RR in which stress of any kind manifests itself, 



a’fctmdiiiioti Hvbth which 'the Creation proceeds. T^hfs 
’-is known as through its WiftriW, 

Which is the ’cause -Of all vibrations manifesting tihetfr. 
selves as sound tb the ear, as touch to the tactile 

sense, as colour and form to the eye, as taste to the 
tohgue'and as odour to the hose. All mentalfunctioning 
ftgiailin is a form of vibration ( #?* )• Thought is a 
vibration of mental substance just as the expression of 
thought in the form of the spoken word is a vibration 
affecting the ear. AH Spandana presupposes heteroge- 
neity (tfata )* Movement of any kind implies inequality 
Of tensions. Electric current flows between two points 
because there is a difference of .potential between them, 
Fluid hows from one point to another because there ig 
a difference of pressure. Heat travels because there 
is a difference of temperature. In creation ( ufe ) this 
condition of heterogeneity appears and renders motion 
possible- Ak&sha is the .possibility of span d ana of any 
kind. Hence its precedence in the order of creation. 
Ak&sha means to* with urcr, which *TRRr% or Btress rs 
rendered actual from a previous state Of possibility 
of stress, which is the Shakti’s natural condition of 
equilibrium ( ftgirqrasr ), In dissolution the nraftff 5 * 
of Brahman ( according -to the periodic law which -ft; 
aTfumdamental postulate of Indian cosin ogony.) retails 
to -homogeneity when in consequence Ak&sha disappears. 
This disappearance means that Shakti is equilibrated 
and that therefore there rs no further possibility 'Of 
motion of a'ny kind i. e- as the Taritras say-, the-dMijS 
Mother ‘becomes -one with P’aram'ashi va. $h&rad&tiltiikk 
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Here g?3T0m is Shiva-tattva. Shakti is Shakbi- 
tabtva- N&da is the first produced source of and 
the subtlest form of Shabda, of which Mantra is 
a manifestation. N&da is three-fold, as Mah&nada, 
Ntld&nta and Nirodhini, representing the first moving 
forth of the Shabda-Brahman as N&da, the filling up 
of the whole universe with N&d&nta and the specific 
tendency towards the next state of unmanifested 
Shabda respectively. Nada in its three forms is in the 
Sild&kbya-tabtva. N&da becoming slightly operative 
towards the speakable ( ), is called ai’Ns which 
develops into f?f, Both of these are in the 
The undifferentiated Shabda-Brahman or Brahman as 
Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifestion of 
Shabda and Artha is a unity of consciousness ( )> 

which then expresses itself in three-fold function as 
the three Shaktis? gw, T%fl; the three Gunas as uvf, 

WT , and so forth- These are the products of the 
union of sraw, and This triangle of Divine, 

desire or creative will and its first subtle manifestation 
is the cause of the universe. The great u I ” ( ), 
developing through the inherent power of its thought 
activity ( sTicWffllr ) into the universe, loses as Jlva 
the knowledge of its true nature and the secret of its 
growth through ariforcrfa Here then there appears the 
duality of subject and object; of mind and matter, of 
the word and its meaning ( sis? and ). The one is 
not the cause of the other, but each is inseparable from 

and concommitant with, the other as a bifurcation of 

2-65 
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the undifferentiated unity of Shabda-Brahman whence 
they proceed- The one cosmic movement produces at 
the same time tbe mind and the object which it cogni- 
zes; names ( ) and language ( si®' ) on the one hand? 
and forms ( ) or object ( are ) on the other. These 
are all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaneous move- 
ment and therefore each aspect of the process is related 
the one to the other. The genesis of Shabda is only 
one aspect of the creative process) namely, that in 
which the Brahman is regarded as the author of Shabda 
and Artha into which the undifferentiated Shabda- 
Brahman divides itself. Shakti is Shabda-Brahman 
ready to create both Shabda and Artha on the differen- 
tiation of Parabindu, the root-cause of all Mantras. 
The Shabda-Brahman is supreme speech ( ) or 
Supreme Shabda (top;)* From the fourth state of 
Shabda there are three others — and t*snflj 
which are the Shabda aspect of the stages whereby the 
seed of formless consciousness explicates into multitu- 
dinous concrete ideas ( expressed in the language of 
the mental world ) the counterpart of the objective 
universe. But for the last three stages of the sound 
the body is required and therefore, they only exist in 
Jlva. In the latter the Shabda-Brahman is in the 
form of Kundalini Shakti in the Muladh&ra Chakra.' 
In Kundalini is Parashabda. This develops into the 
“ Matrikas * or little mothers ” which are the subtle 
forms of the gross manifested letters ( ). The letters 
make up the syllables ( ) and syllables make sentences 
( ), of which elements the Mantra is composed. 
Paras. habda in the body develops in Pashyanti Shabda 
or Saakti of general movement ( wrprcfc ) located in the 
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tract from the MiVAlh&ra to the Matiipfi-a associated with 
It then in the tract upwards to the An&hata 
becomes <rnjtTT or Hiranyagarbha sound with particularized 
movement ( ) associated with «ng, proceeding 

upwards to the throat expresses itself in spoken speech 
which is hru or fttissps?. Now it is that the $5T issues 
from the mouth and is beard by the ear. Because 
the one cosmic movement produces the ideating mind 
and its accompanying Shabda and the objects cognized 
or Artha, the creative force of the universe is identified 
with the M&trikas and Varnas, and the Devi ( Shakti ) is 
said to be in the forms of letters from A (ar)toHa(f) 
which are the gross expression of the forces called M&trikas; 
which again are not different from, but are the same forces 
which evolve into the universe of mind and matter. These 
Varnas are for the same reason associated with certain vital 
physiological centres which are produced by the same 
power, which gives birth to the letters. It is by virtue of 
these centres and their controlled area in the body that all 
phenomena of human psychosis run on and keep man in 
bondage. The creative force is the union of Shiva and 
each of the letters ( ^ ) produced therefrom and there* 
by are part and parcel of that force, and are therefore, 
Shiva and Shakti in those particular forms. For this 
reason the Tantras say that a Devatfi and Mantra composed 
of letters, are one. In short Mantras are made of letters 
( ); letters are M&trikas; Matrikas are Shakti and Shakti 

is Shiva. Through Shakti ( one with Shiva ) N&da-Sbakti, 
Bindu-Shakti,- the Shabda-Brahman or Para-Sbabda, arise 
the M&trik&, Varna, Pada, V&kya of the lettered Mantra or 
manifested Sbabda. 
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At each moment the Jiva is subject to innumerable 
influences which from all quarters of the universe pour 
upon him. Only those reach his consciousness which 
attract his attention ami are thus selected by the The 

latter attends to one or other of these sense-impressions 
and conveys it to the Buddhi. When an object ( ) is 

presented to the mind it is perceived. This is called a 
mental vritti ( modification ) which it is the object of yoga 
to suppress. The mind as a vritti is thus a representation 
of the outer object. But in so far as it is such representation, 
the mind is as much an object as the outer one. The latter, 
that is physical object, is called the gross object ( ^5 sjq ) 
and the former or mental impression is called the subtle 
object ( ). But besides the object there is the mind 
that perceives it. It follows that mind has two aspects in 
one of which it is the perceiver and in the other, the 
perceived in the form of the mental formation ( fin ) which 
in creation precedes its outer projection, and after creation 
follows as the impression produced in the mind by the 
sensing of a gross physical object* The mental impressiou 
and the physical object exactly correspond, for the physical 
object is in fact but a projection of the cosmic imagination, 
though it has the same reality as the mind has, no more 
and no less. The mind is thus the cogniser ( 5rr|? ) and 
the cognised (27 n ), revealer ( ) and the revealed 
and denoter (wf^) and the denoted 
When the mind perceives an object it is transformed into 
the shape of that object. So the mind which thinks of the 
Divinity it worships ( ) is at length, through con- 

tinuous devotion, is transformed into the likeness of that 
DevatA By allowing the Devat& thus to occupy the mind 
for long it becomes as pure as the DevatH. This is the 
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fundamental principle of T&ntrik S&dhan& or religions 
practice. The object perceived is called a term which 
comes from the root ct % ’* which means to get, to know, to 
enjoy. Artha is that which is known and which therefore 
is an object of enjoyment - . The mind as Artha that is the 
form of the mental impression is an exact reflection of the 
outer object or gross Artha. As the outer object is Artha 
so is* the interior subtle mental form which corresponds to 
it. That aspect of the mind which cognizes is called 
or uame ( fTR ) and that aspect in which it is its own 
object or cognized is called Artha or ( form ). The 
outer physical object, of which the latter is in the individual 
an impression, is also an Artha or Rfipa, and spoken 
speech is the outer Shabia. The mind is thus, from the 
Mantra aspect, Shabda and Artha, terms corresponding to 
the Vedantic N&raa and Rupa or concepts and concepts 
objectified. Mind as Shabda is power ( Shakti ) the function 
of which is to distinguish and identify. 

Any form can be pierced by the mind, and union may 
be had therein with the Devetd who is at its core. It 
matters not what that form may be- And the reason is 
that all is Shakti and all is consciousness, We desire to 
think and speak. This is We think and know. 

This is We make an effort towards realization. 

This is Through snui^rg, another form of Shakti, 

we speak; and the word we speak is Shakti For 

what is a letter ( ) which is made into syllables and ( ) 

and sentences ( 31? ) ? It may be heard in speech, thus 
affecting the sense of hearing, It may be seen as a form 
in writing. It may be felt tactually by the blind through 
the perforated dots of the Braille type. The same thing 
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thus affecting the various senses. But what is the thing 
that does so ? The senses are Shakti and so is the objective 
form which evokes the sensation. Both are in themselves 
Shakti as Chit-Shakti and the *7^7 of these is Conscious- 
ness. When, therefore, a Mantra is realized, when there 
is what is called in the Shastra what happens is 

the union of consciousness of the «« with that Conscious- 
ness which manifests in the form of Mantra. It is union 
which makes Mantra '* work,” 

A Mantra is not the same thing as prayer, though 
some Mantras also constitute prayers like the celebrated 
G&yatrl. Prayer is conveyed in what words the bithe 
chooses. Any set of letters is not Mantra. Only that is 
Mantra in which the Devat& has revealed His or Her 
particular aspects, can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the 
Mantra of that one of His or Her particular aspects. The • 
relations of letters (3$r), whether vowel or consonants, 
N&da and Bindu, in a Mantra, indicate the appearance of 
Devat& in different forms. Certain VibhM or aspects of 
the Devata are inherent in certain Varna but perfect ' 
Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra. Mantra 
is thus a particular sound form ( $7 ) of the Brahman, 
Shabda Brahman or Saguna Brahman in individual bodies. 
The produced Shabda is an aspect of the Jiva’s vital 
Shakti ( Kundalini ). Kundalini is the Shakti who gives life 
to the Jiva. She it is who in the Mftl&db&ra charkra (or 
basal bodily centre ) is the cause of the sweet, indistinct, 
and murmuring which is compared to the humming 
of a black bee. Thence Dhwani originates and first being 
Par& gradually manifests upwards as 7 ^dr, and ' 

as described above. .lust as in the outward spacer 
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waves of sound are produced by movements of air so in the 
space within the Jiva’s body waves of sound are said to be 
produced according to the movements of the vital air (storaig) 
and the process of in and out breathing. As the Swarfipa of 
Kundalini, in whom are all sounds!, Param&tmcl, so the 
substance of all M ultra, Her manifestation, is Conscious- 
ness manifesting as letters and words. In fact the letters 
of the Alphabet which are called Akshira are uothing but 
the Yantra of the Akshara or Imperishable BrahmaQ. 
This is however realized by the when his Shakti 
generated by 9 PT 3 r is united with Mantra-Shakti* Kunda- 
lini, who is extremely subtle, rnauifests in gross ( ) 
form in different aspects as different Dcvat&s. It is the 
gross form which is the presiding Deity ( etftgisfr ^331 ) of 
a Mantra, though it is subtle form, at which all S&lhakas 
aim. Mantra and Devat& are thus one and particular 
forms of Brahman as Therefore the Shastra says 

that 1 ‘ They go to Hell who think that image ( idol as it is 
called ) is but a stone and the Mantra merely the letters 
of the Alphabet.” 

A Mantra consists of certain letters arranged in defi- 
nite sequence of sound of which the letters are the repre- 
sentative signs. To produce the designed effect, the 
Mantra must be intoned in the proper way according to 
both sound (3^ ) and rhythm ( * 31 ); for these reasons a 
Mantra ceases to be such when translated and becomes 
a mere sentence* By Mantra the sought for DevatEi 
appears and by success ( ) therein vision is had of the 
three worlds. As the Mantra is in fact Devat& by practice 
thereof this is known and no amount of theoretical knowledge 
will do. Not merely do the rhythmical vibrations of the 
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sheaths of the worshipper but therefrom the image of the 
Devat& appears, as the says ( cb, V ): — 

P staraf qw^qaiq i 

^q astrqh || 

•isrfafe is the ability to make a Mantra efficacious and 
to gather its fruit, in which case the is A.s 

the qi'Jtaifqq't says ( 619 ) “ whatever the gpqq; desires that 
he surely obtains. ” Whilst therefore prayer may end in 
merely physical sound, Mantra is ever, when rightly said, 
a potent compelling force, a word of power effective to 
produce both material gain and accomplish worldly desires, 
as also to promote the four aims of sentient beings 
Adwaitic knowledge, and liberation. And thus it is said 
that tgfe or success is the certain result of Japa or recitation 
of Mantra. 

We should see in brief what the meaning of sfamsfis by 
an example. In the first place the reader will observe that 
the common ending ‘‘ * ” or {£ q” which represent Sanskrit 
breathings known assrr^ and fqg or • These have the same 
meaning in all. They are the Shaktis of that name appearing 
in the table of 36 Tattvas- They and q) are states of 
Divine power immediately preceding the manifestation 
of the objective universe-The other letters denote subsequent 
developments of Shakti, and various aspects of Devatl 
For example take the great or <{ iff ” From 

the Tantrik compendium 9TOih§q't we get the following 
explanation, £r is q + r + | + ffjs Shiva. * is Shakti. | is 
*ntT*tW. And ^ is, as above stated, is 5T|^, the progenitrix 
of the universe, and which is the Brahman, is described 
for the ST’qq; as the Dispeller of sorrow- The meaning 
therefore of this tfisnm is that the Devi in her Turiya or 
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transcendant state is m and $5 and is the causal body 
manifesting as in the form of the manifested 

universe. Other Crswsns like “3*t” and “^i” have 
similar explanations- Such is in short the scientific 
basis and explanation of a Mantra and its Power. 

After explaining the scientific basis which under- 
lies the and and which is to be realized by 

careful and assiduous practice we now proceed how 
the na, as the eighth sjmw, is laid down as a religious 
exercise for spiritual culture. 

# The only of the Lingayats is <£ w ftraw " 

and is called on account of its having five 

syllables. With prefixed to it becomes 

The is expressive of Shiva and on that account is 
identical with Shiva, just as a predicate is identical with 
the subject- This is explained very well in — 

3T%Ef jprrjrf Ig: q^TTcm 1 

a*q sq || 

3: l 

'rr: ftiq: II 

«rcfqra, the is the source of all Tattvas- The 

two letters “ i%q ” include and express all the tattvas 
as is stated in the commentary by on the 

second ^ quoted above. The commentary is as followsr 

ar 4 3sp | u: ftq: sifa- 

4 m sicf i aifVqrqfft^qcqni. ftqifaqraift- 
^nctra., <n: ftrq: ras: qqm?ta: t qstfrqXqeri- 

ftrqtq fg'cRq q mis. i ft aiqqft wisffrfiq ftq*q 
g^f4i<Tr^i5r5R' J icqi?i.^srq? , iqi^mqc4 q i q*q 

jj?<qfct.?icsraT^55qq ssajmicRqfara i ^qwra i 

* The following is based on chap- VIII. 

2-66 
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' wramlwr f^rauref: i 

5RTcT: qBI5$RhT Sill'd cf[ || 

S&sqtfift er?qii% gqqKiiPf qqg i 
*Bqre*rf$s 1 % anna's §q<r ll 
qRqfaqfssSsttnr sjRvrrcf qgsq I 

s^arac. sriiqq^ <> 

3?igj5ra^ar^%^r {srfar g/lqqifcir | 
alqr %q qqmr if^rraf ^ q^rftfq'r 11 
$Tft: aansqiciT eldqg a^r II 
^ **>RT!^7q>if&sir %q tow 

a<*i^7??5r(3ftq3Kii%$racfiet. gq qrwur#: as 
fqsrarqqRsRqici. i st^k^ r%qeRqqRq>?u<i am^q RtrcIc sr^i^T^qrcfTs^r- 
w«pj?qr^ ?$R$R0r$rRiqR *srr | tt j ^s^rr qqq qft'ciqfq iq. mv- 
Wcp^: a^a^qq'qqiqi^R’Jicqirt | 
qqi^nasi^fsfi^Ralqmiq-lqfgiq i 
: qqqiqRqR^Rri^qwnW} [ 
mrqqrqg^hjfa^R^fiftqq; I 

sqiR tnq% n 

?i% g,qre*r«Rg%: i 

Moreover Shiva is qqqqta&R, that is, the Highest 
Spiritual Principle and the pith that the Vedas and 
Vedangas teach, as is maintained in- — 
ftnRvqim qi%r w at qfa< i 
5t«rr qqf^T qsrmiffa rwrr usq. n 
“I%q g$I «5 r: ,r |R[Rgi: sqfafctfi q?q. f^ct^N 

I <WI q'^I^d «T5n<i. qq: RRRRt qqt^Ctqsn^ q^ qqtai • 

*nfta ssrf; i 

ft’sng grcr^efSf § #r \ 

qqisrfi o^qr Hr ^RSRgqq. u 

q1vf5i?l%: r%q s^$R5q*q qqsRcqiq. qsr st^rh q?f siq- 
sRt^qRR, gqr: arqjtq^qiet., ?$R*q q^srisq?^ ct$q3Ri*r<qra; r 
aj«r4«Jtff:qcqr^ ?i?q qrq)RiqRqrcj,qq;r^ sqrawq^Rqni. , 
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ere? towwihui q# qi*i fopnvfeiiMN faisrw* 

gq S&ftlcf? f??*h l 

Hence the 4w expresses the Highest Principle and 
the devotee’s devotion to it is needed. The con* 
taining the dovotee’s also expresses the identity 
of the Jiva or Anga ( the devotee ), which identity is the 
ultimate goal of the Anga as is explained int— 

# 1 $ rWqra 5TcT: vi i 
4*: qqwu ulfrafqrfro; n 

sw^'j^sr ^ qqrssK^ro s%fcr- 

i%OT3: a* 4wi.s4 5ir%vrj% i adtvifo 4iq?4 q^sFgf 

srrqlm srqacnfqHi mtrfu% arq; | 

Thus qqj expresses Anga, that humbly surrenders it- 
self by his salutation to %f , the Devat& ( ssqqar ), and 
3?q expresses the or essential identity of Shiva 

and leads Jiva to the ultimate end. The qqsro, therefore, 
leads to the development of Jiva’s Power within him 
and to the gradual expansion of his soul, which in the 
end restores the Anga to its natural and original con- 
dition, namely raqcf. The 4q again expresses the. 
Pentads that constitute the aw as may be known frorm- 
ar-q fisuVi *ds4 f% qjafaiSTq ! 

aeir^cf: usisri 4rsr$n%f*ru?u^ i 
gg[<4iq$; i 
aar Tqi^Rt m- uaiwreii?-- » 
q?qq 4^: 1%^ ^ 

l%Tq?iq[f | 

faijjrrfq uq'jfa q=q ?F«nwro q i 
gwiifrifo q^rfq qq^rifaifa =3 n 
■twiot qwifq fsrriw i 

qRifq II 
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The practice of the therefore loads to salvation or 
Moksha. 

With 50* prefixed to it the becomes ( 0 f 

six syllables ). ^ is sroq and espressos qrfaq as is said 
in — 33 raq: rrt q qRift sunnier qr % awz 

sifltfiq wM ftrareq 11 

sqilgqR — “ 1%4 Him ^q R5T SRUqsqqn/’ 51 % minqi%; 
ftrqi^i, qu44 srlcfR “ gsqqmfcffqiqfa ’’ w5i: itatagrT 

“ q§RR(i% Rrqq * 9 ft: ftwqq^n, a?fr gq siqr%q>4^4, qf 
srtf qoiqliqJffi swq§1$qofa sroqqtsrq:, yqi'Rcr, 

arwiranir^ra’Jir gT^tqqqiqracfiftfcr 1 

^ is made up of ®f, s, q.; and tho throo expross the 
trinity of powers ( friR, foqr ), which aro in turn 
identical with nat, and 3TRq> tho throo positive 
qualities of q*3in; according to Yodanta- The three 
powers are the three croativo onorgios. Tho energy 
(’TR ) in springs from Shiva-Shakti-Tatfcva and 

solidifies itself ( qqrqqfq ) as the croativo power of the 
Lord or 5Wrq ) manifesting in tho trinity o£ 
creative energies. Otn then stands for tho most general 
aspect of that that is the source of alb namely, q*i%q, 
The qqrerfiqq ( qq-.ffoiq ) is but an extended for a of 
i- e. 33> elaborates or explicates itself in tho form of 
“qq: This is stated in — srq, 

q«ru qrc?i§q ita14 sre# 1 
$cfi4 =qg4 11 
qqq qqoireii qi u^ifci^qqin, 1 
q?N5cmqiUs;q qq^i sxqtr n 

firfw: f xaraiTj qqwonqqsft: l 

qqvn^iv: qqwRjl $r. 
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Thus ^ and 33: i%qi3 are one and the same and 
express qtf§3. The six syllabels of the 35r ( 33 : feqt3 ) 
are identical with the six Lingas and the six Chakras. 
Thus * is sTRTif&u in the 3Ti3H33> ; 3 is 35fe3 in the Rifa- 
sr33*&; ft is in the qr is 3u«q in the 3 * 315 - 

33$; 3 is ssr^iSq in the fagi%3$; and lastly & is 35Tfen 
in th8 3Tt?R^. So it is said—' 3 33:i%3Mfe q’3igKife 
3U^n-35-r%q- : q{-5iai^qsfl3ti«r{;i'9r i after*! sttfeuqisrfqRi «fr3i^- 
^qsroiqfcm gq qzfrssflstfaitqqqqg I The trn4^is rouse the 
Shaktis in the form of the six $$rs of the qn%. The 
*E3Ts thus roused ultimately develop into primeval 
Power of q*Rnr and at-one-ment or is the result. 
Hence the practice of 35f is laid down for the attain- 
ment of Moksha. 

The practice of 33 is said to be superior to the 
practices laid down by 3®n333$. It is therefore, re- 
marked: — 

qtemr sg^rq g*q felr i%Wfe i 
3*3 n 

3?l%tR 5131 35! 3?l*3 3f^R3l; I 
q*3i5?t3iq^ $i3#;nfr 3r U3i: ii 

This is 33313 of the Lingayat religion, which, 
rejecting other 35Ts of the Sh&kta religion} lays vast 
store by the only 33 , by the practice of which the 
highest end of the human beings, the Moksha, is 
attained- By the practice of different Sh&kta Mantras 
a variety of success ( Rife ) is attained. But such r%fe 
feeds the human vanity and is very likely to deflect 
the practitioner from the straightforward course and 
the main objective of 4r$r. The variety of success is 
very likely to lead the human beings into the abuse of 
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the power attained. Hence to avoid such likelihood the 
Lingayats have retained the only ono which enables 
the devotee the expansion of self into utimate at-one- 
ment with 'nrere or Linga callod rsuuueuwr. 

(3) ^^3. 

Now we come to wsfrss, the treatment and expla- 
nation of which is the most difficult and heaviest work. 
It Is tho technique of the religious practice of Lingaya- 
tism, which is Shivayoga for regaining the lost or veiled 
identity of Anga and Linga, which are one and the 
same essentially but have now come to appear separate 
by the operation of *rr*rr ( ertrawr )• Wo must first see’ 
what Yoga means and what Shivayoga is, for the 
practice of which is the techinique. 

The word “Yoga ” comes from tho root ‘‘pr to 
join or unite and means “ union with”, if tho nature of 
the human spirit is held to be separate from the Divine 
Spirit, as is held by Dwaita or Vishishtftdwaita Schools. 
In its spiritual sense it also means the motkod or 
process by which tho individual spirit is mergod in the 
Divine Spirit, if the former is hold to bo one with the 
latter* as is held by the Adwaita Schools. As according 
to Shaktivishisht&dwaita, with which alone we are con- 
cerned, this latter position is affirmed, Yoga means the 
process, by which the identity of the two sfar and which 
identity ever exists in fact but is now lost temporarily, 
is restored by the Yogi, the practitioner of 
Yoga. It is restored because the spirit is pierced 
through the veil ( the three n$srs and the five 4^'s ) of 
«rrar, which as mind and matter obscures • this knowledge 
of itself, In the oa^se of monistic schools Yoga in the. 
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sense of final union is inapplicable, as such Union 
implies dualism of Divine Spirit and human spirit. 
Yoga, therefore, means appropriately the process for 
regaining the temporarily lost identity ( in the case of 
monistic schools ) of the Divine Spirit and the human 
spirit. 

Yoga is both a science and an art and has been 
briefly treated first in Later it came to be 

treated at length- in the Agamas and the Tantras. 
There a special part, called 715, is devoted to Yoga as a 
method of attaining liberation; and the method or path 
of Yoga followed by devotees is named the 

supreme or the Boyal Boad. But Yoga as a Science 
and an art was brought into prominence by Patanjali. 
Thereafter Yoga became one of the sis Shastras of 
Indian philosophy. Patanjali defines Yoga as 
or suppression of the functions or activity of mind. 
Mind, by the suppression of its functions, becomes 
quiet or still; and then the soul behind the mind is seen, 
in its majesty. The quietude or complete stillness of 
the mind effects the destruction of the veil and the soul 
becomes free from the entanglements of matter, of 
which mind is a distinct part. According to all schools 
of Indian philosophy or religious systems mind is 
material, though very subtle, subtler than or ether. 
Soul, the Universal Soul, comes to be entangled with 
matter an ’3 becomes ignorant of its majesty and uni*’ 
versality. The entanglement is due to the working of 
sptwrcT in the course of the evolution of the universe. 
Mind is matter and unintelligent but seems to be in- 
telligent, because behind it there is the intelligent or 
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conscious soul. Mind is only the instrument in the 
hands, of the soul standing behind the mind* Soul is like 
the bottom of a lake and matter in the form of mind is 
like water that fills the lake* The bottom of a lake 
cannpt be seen when it is covered over with the waves 
of water* It is only possible to catch a glimpse of the 
bottom when its waves ha?e subsided and the water 
is . pure and calm. If the water is muddy and agitated 
all the time the bottom of the lake will not be seen. 
In the same way the self is the bottoin, nm or mind is 
the water and the waves are the functions of the mind; 
and when the functions are suppressed the lake becomes 
calm and the soul will be seen in all its majesty and 
purity. Yoga aims at stilling or calming the mind, so 
that the soul behind it is seen i. e* liberation is attained* 
The necessity of quietening the mind for liberation is 
expressed in words “ new ftssres ^ ^ =ej. ” g 0 

wnrarn, like any other form or variety of Yoga aims at 
bringing about “ flnuRlftlfor * by harnossing ;or dis- 
ciplining the mind. Yoga, indeed, means the Yoga 
of the mind* 

, * Definite is the plan of the Almighty, the Univer- 
sal Soul, in evolving the universe* The laws by wtych 
the solar system is built go to the building of man. 
The .laws by which the self unfolds his powers in the 
universe from the fire-mist up to the Logos, are the 
same laws of consciousness, whioh repeat themselves 
in the universe of man, the microcosm. If we under- 
stand them in' the one we understand them in the 

* In connection with the two following paras the 
verse 1-43 of fasfaftpsTRR and the commentary thereon 
quoted on page 455 above are to be noted. 
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other. When we grasp them in the large the small is 
intelligible to us. The great unfolding from the stone to 
the Q-od goes on through millions of years, through the 
aeons of time. Embodied in the stone, in the mineral 
world, the forces of the Universal Consciousness 
grow and put out a little more of strength and in 
the mineral world they accomplish their unfolding. They 
then become too strong for the mineral world and press 
on into the vegetable world. There they unfold more and 
more of their divinity, until they become too mighty for 
the vegetable world and develop into animals. Expanding 
within and gaining experience from the animals they 
appear as human beings- In the human beings they 
still grow and accumulate with ever increasing force 
and exert greater pressure against the barriers; and 
then out of the human being they press into super- 
human. Thus man has behind him the whole of the 
forces accumulated in this human evolution; and it is 
the accumulation of these forces that enable him to 
make the passage upward towards divinity rapidly.'The' 
laws of the evolution of consciousness in the universe 
are exactly the same as the laws of Yoga.- The-laws 
and the principles, whereby consciousness- unfolds- itself 
in the great evolution of humanity, are the ..same- 
principles and are taken in Yoga and deliberately 
applied to the more rapid unfolding of our own-eoospi* 
ousness until it regains its universality- The eelf-in 
us is the same as the Universal Self. Whatever powers 
are manifested throughout the world those powers 
exist in germ, in latency, in us- As human beings • we 
have climbed up that long ladder, which separates .the 
present outer form of the Deity in us from his own 
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form in the dost. The manifest deity sleeps in the 
stone and the miaerals. He becomes more unfolded 
in vegetables, animals and lastly in man. He has reached 
what appears as His culmination to ordinary men. With 
t ie consciousness so far unfolded it does and should not 
s?em impossible that it should further unfold in the future 
into the Divine. Yoga then may be defined as the rational 
application of the laws of the unfolding of consciousness 
self-applied in an Individual case- 

Toe human itelligence may quicken natural processes 
enormously. The distinction between “ natural ” and 
“rational” (because “rational” is also “ natural ” ) is 
a real oue for all practical purposes, became human intelli- 
gence can guide the working of natural laws. The farmer 
or gardner cannot transcend the laws of nature; nor can 
he work against them. He has no other laws of nature to 
work with save the universal laws by which nature is 
evolving forms round>us and yet be does in a few years 
what nature takes, perhaps, hundreds and thousands of 
years to do. And how ? By applying human intelligence 
to choose the laws that serve him, and to neutralize the 
laws that hinder. He brings the divine intelligence in 
man to utilize the divine powers in nature, that are work- 
ing for general rather than for particular ends. For inst- 
ance let Us take the breeder of pigeons. Out of the blue 
rock»pigeons he develops the pouter or the fantail; he 
chooses out, generation after generation, the forms that 
show the most strongly the peculiarity that he wishes to 
develop. He mates such birds together, takes every 
favouring enreustance into consideration, and selects again 
and again; and sro on and on, till the peculiarity that he 
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Remove his controlling intelligence, leave the birds to 
themselves, and they revert to the ancestral type. So is it 
in the application'of the laws of psychology that is called 
Yoga. Systematized knowledge of the unfolding of cons- 
ciousness applied to the individualized Self. Hence the 
wouldbe Yogi, choosing out his objects, finds in the world 
exactly the things he wants to make his Yoga a real, 
a vital thing, a quickening process for the knowledge of 
self* We must then take it that Yoga is within our reach, 
within our powers, and that even some of the lower prac- 
tices of Yoga, some of the simpler applications- of the laws 
of the unfolding of consciousness to ourselves, will benefit 
us in this world. For we are really merely quickening 
our growth, our unfolding, taking advantage of the powers 
that nature has put ino our hands. If we take in this light, 
it seems that Yoga will be to us a far more real and prati- 
cal thing; Shivayoga of Lingayat religion is demonstrative 
of that. 

According to the difference of stand-point and method 
of approach for attaining the objective Yoga is variously 
hailed as sq-qm, w and lastly T%qqiw. 

says therefore: — 

#31 srar 1ST i 

a*n§: fk^i: H 1—4. 

Here the author mentions only four kinds of -Yoga; 
but later he brings in in connection with * as 

follows, after noting the nature and special character of 
the four forms of Yoga mentio.ned above:— 


* fowrsjtfiifor — 1, 5-lfi. " 
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r&'m sjsjt 3T wsrwnfq *r t 
stsisr qi m grc 5iq^^r mil 
nw feet fa5«?R jptqt *r^ftr a? i 
aid mi% =ngf *tt wr^WTi % ^ f| iru 
^sfawSfa gs{i*BWi*iq: i 
a«ir *rr is^rm wturs: mu 

T5J5 ssfqtj qr srusisiKTiR i 

9Rfi«r *Hi#uf|elt fistfftlH mu 

^rtXrw tfossrra; ^ristrr m f| | 

^ m g^is^r *iar$rfitaara*ii umi 

#sfr fw *fa<«re*recirc**jR5n ^fcr i 

q^Hsrra^qRr frc mu 

^g^RitRiFi. %u«r? i 

stcig^iqftfttqi^ lief ?fci: ||v>n 

331*7: grwtJRTB'^yi 3r«R*%tsft <tR$rcr I 

7T5i«qicT g^qinRr tii^rr sfa Wcf: lull 
\ 6 

R *t^: f^r^R^r 7i5fjfR^ g<qcr: i 
fari®*?! cRiRqg^r 3 %; mil 

ataqR^^S<a«rn%7wrcq*if 1 
?RHRq5ftfafiR%: ftM#RSg %qa§ ||7 "II 
*R ffcm *lfhi: %=fl *7R ftRIcq? I 
ftrestd ftrai^rcr ftnflftJftffc <fa*ri mill 
7T: qg>7 *1 «5RT: 1 
s g eeK^SRqviw qRqaa imil 
Now we must' note briefly the nature and special 
character of the different forms of Yoga before proceeding 
further. , 

(l) ^sNin: — We have already noted at some length 

the basic philosophy of Mantras and their use- The cardi- 
nal principle of all forms of Mantras is the attainment of 
the ultimate mystic communion of the , individual Jiva with 
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the Universal Self with the help of continuous silent reci- 
tation of or meditation upon some specific Mantra, a mysti- 
cal suggestive incantation or a sacred formula. The Mantra 
may consist of a single syllable or more than one syllable, 
sometimes words ( or even sentences ) symbolising profound 
philosophic principles or standing for nothing but mere 
sounds. By believing and concentrating upon the meaning 
of the Mantra the Yogi actually becomes liberated from 
the shackles of the world and attains the godhead, for 
which the Mantra stands. Most of the famous Matitra- 
yoga Schools are out of favour and have almost always 
been disregarded by Indian philosophy as such. Still an 
important section of Indian thought, which is now gradually, 
rising into prominence in the form of Tantras, or Shaiva ' 
and Sh&kta Agamas, was wholly occupied with this 
mystical and mysterious side of Yoga. The Budhist Shingo 
School also adhered to some such thing. They held that 
all exoteric doctrines are but symbols of the hidden esoteric - 
teachings which are only revealed to the initiated. 

(2) is of the Sb&kta school and its 

philosophy, * Shortly stated, Energy ( Shakti ) polarises 
itself into two forms, namely, static or potential (Kundalini) 
and dynamic ( the working force of the body as Pi&ua ). 
Behind all activity there is a static background. This 
static centre in the human body is the central Serpent 
Power in the Mfilft-ih&r ( Root support )• It is the Power 
which is static support ( A.dh&ra ) of the whole body and 
all its moving Pr&uik forces. ' This centre ( Kendra ) of 
Power is a gross form of Chit ( Consciousness ); i. e. iii . 
itself (.swarfipa ) it is Consciousness; and by appearance it is 

* Shakti and Sh&kta, pp. 650, 651. 
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a -Power. which, as the highest form of force, is a manifes- 
tation of it. Just as there is a distinction ( though identical 
at base ) between the supreme quiescent Consciousness and 
its active Power (Shakti), as when Consciousness manifests 
as Energy ( Shakti ), it possesses the twin aspect of 
potential and kinetic Engery. There can be no partition in 
fact of Reality. To the perfect eye of the Siddha, the 
process of Becoming is an ascription (Adhy&«). To the im- 
perfect eye of the S&dhaka, i. e. the aspirant for Siddhi 
(perfected accomplishment), to the spirit which is still toiling 
through the lower planes and variously identifying itself with 
them, Becoming is tending to appear and appearance is real. 

The Sb&kta Tantra is a rendering of Vedantic Truth from 
this practical point of view, and represents the world- 
process as a polarization in Consciousness itself. This 
polarity as it exists in, and as, the body is destroyed by 
Yoga which disturbs the equilibrium of bodily conscious- 
ness, which consciousness is the result of the maintenance 
of these two poles. In the human body the potential pole 
of Euergy which is the Supreme Power is stirred to action, 
on which the moving forces ( dynamic Shakti ) supported 
by it are drawn thereto, and the whole dynamism thus 
engendered moves upward to unite with the quiescent 
Consciousness in the Highest Lotus ( Sahasr&r Chakra or 
the cerebrum )*. In brief it means that the Power, lying 
dormant at the basic plexus, is roused and made to ascend 
through the spinal column, piercing through the five 
chakras or plexuses ( five exclusive of the basic plexus ) 
during its ascent, ultimately to attain union with the 
Highest Consciousness in the Sahasr&r ( the cerebrum ). 
This is 5s?i or mergence of with r%sr iu the head. 



(3) is very closly allied with all othei 

farms of Yoga but is also opposed fundamentally to them 
in its technique. The aim of this Yoga, in common with 
others, is ultimate attainment of Sfllfe or trance where the 
individuality of the Jiva disappears with the all-blissful 
state of the Universal Consciousness, which is free from 
all afflictions, the Supreme Light. Some think that this 
is a means to *I5 RT»t. 

It differs from other forms of Yoga in respect of the 
emphasis laid on the physical side in the Yoga discipline. 
As a matter of fact is rigorous in physical discipline. 
It is generally considered to be a method of forcing con- 
centration by means of very hard physical exercises, 
penances, fasts and mortifications of diverse kinds in food 
sleep etc. fsqm means Yoga by resolve and the word itself 
is so significant. It is derived from ? and z which res- 
pectively mean Idat and Pingala, the left and right sympa- 
thetic nerves’, and means the joining of the two with 
ggKrr or the spinal column by means of suspending breath 
( snvjrqpT ). All systems of Yoga agree in holding that 
there is close relation between sm and ( mind and 
breath ) It is an axiom with them “ control the spr 
( which is not merely breath but the very life-principle 
best expressed by breath ) and che mind is brought under 
restraint. ” It may be said to imply partly the well known 
principle of William James that bodily states are diter- 
minants of mental states. Body controls the mind very 
much. And, therefore, if the body is purified the mind 
also is purified. If the body is fully at ease mind is in 
great relief. Our subtle body, which is mind in the 
Western sense, can be affected only through the gross 
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body, as the mind is intangible and is, therefore, beyond 
human control except through the control of the gross 
body. Thus purification of the body is the 

main object of this Yoga. is technically called 

Accotding to this Yoga or the sixfold 

practice of «fn%, mrs, and $Ti5wfh, is essential 

for the All these are noted in the commentary 

of The body then becomes healthy and 

steady by the practice of Asanas ( postures ) and Mudras. 
After this, exercises in breathing and mental discipline are 
laid down, so that the practitioner of Yoga attains ecstacy. 

Some yogins say that fsqtn' is merely a course of phy- 
sical discipline. They maintain that postures, breath- 
control, glandular and intestinal exercises are the only four 
essential things of this Yoga- They hold that Asanas 
make the body light and healthy; breath -control removes 
all dirt or foreign matter (*?s) that accumulates in the 
uervous system. It is owing to this accumulation that 
the body is subject to so many ailments. It is also said 
unequivocally that the technique suits differently to different 
individuals. Hence only those, that suffer from abnormal 
and disturbed conditions of the humours of the body ( 
farl, ), are required to seek the aid of the sixfold 
practice. But maintains that breath -control alone 

is sufficient to remove all the impurities of the body. 

After all is said, cannot but be regarded as a 
preliminary procedure for the success in all forms of Yoga. 
In fact the body being the basis of the mind, has to be 
purified and made healthy to attain mental tranquillity. 

undertakes to make the body strong and healthy to 
enable the practitioners of Yoga fit for long and undisturbed 
meditation. ' • 
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. (4) — Iraqis is generally indentified (specially 

by Sw&mi ViveMnandajwith the Yogash&stra of Patanjali) 
which is the. first systematized form of Yoga both as 
a science and an art. But the ultimate end to he 
reached is or complete isolation of 35 * from 
according to P&tanjala Yoga.Later on all Vedantic schools 
adopted this Yoga with certain variations in details 
of practice for the attainment of the objectives peculiar 
to their Schools. It is, therefore, necessary to know 
something of this aifoaqX 

For attaining %q?q qcfsns prescribes a long course 
of eightfold steps, which has given to it a distinctive 
name of First of all he makes it compulsory 

to observe faithfully some moral and social rules ( q*r 
and firq* ), which enable a practitioner to adapt himself 
to the social surroundings- The second step ( ftqq ) 
consists of certain personal rules of conduct which are 
intended^to turn his mind from worldly attachment to 
facilitate ultimate success. Then follows a course of 
exercises in posture ( amtq ) and breath-control (srnureR). 
They qualify the practitioner for the complete relaxation 
of the body and mind so that he may be able to practise 
meditation unperturbed. It is only after these four-; 
fold practices the true Yoga begins. After this the 
student has to practise withdrawal of his mind from 
the objects that attract the mind through sense-organs. 
He takes some time to withdraw his mind from the 
sense-objects and stick to meditation. Such a with- 
drawl is called Then he has to concentrate his 

attention upon a particular object. This is called to- 

Thereafter he should meditate on the object continu- 

2-68 
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ously until he reaches the rapturous stage of meditation 
called surfa* This final stage of smfa is of two kinds, 
usurer, in which the Yogi knows the truth in its entirety 
and ussier, in which he is face to face with the Real- 
Self, quite untouched, unaffected by and detached from 
all worldly affairs that cause misery and grief. After 
this the Yogi lives in peace in the world and no longer 
troubled by sorrows and anxiety. He becomes dis- 
passionate -or Iurst*) and his mind attains 

equilibrium. 

Such is in brief the description of the Yogic disci- 
pline of Patanjali’s Yogashastra. His main objective 
is complete concentration of the mind. And the 
alternative methods suggested by him like 
swfirwniT etc. are a means to the main objective 
namely, fNuimwiw. 

Patanjali’s course requires a strict mental discipline 
in addition to a hard physical culture. It seems pro- 
bable that later Yogins tried to find out easier methods 
and more suitable courses. Some of them adhered to 
some one of the abov e secondary devices and developed 
it into a complete technical course by itself; and the 
variety of Yogic Schools was the effect. Such of those 
as could not stand strict physical course seem to have 
devoted themselves to several other mental disciplines 
and developed other independant schools with minor 
changes in the technique or new combinations of old 
ones- And the result seems to be and 

wfi^over and above usitR, suited to a man of intellectual 
temperament. v**ti*i in reality lays greater stress on 
the last four augas of Patnjali’s *imrfur, via. 'sratfrc, 



ww, and swifa in order to establish the supremacy of 
the mind over the body- If mind is concentrated on a 
particular object, vm comes automatically to be restrain- 
ed and the body also becomes calm and steady to some 
extent- sww and storii? are only a help in prolonging 
the state of meditation and also in guarding against 
disturbances both inside and outside, thus came 

to be a means of liberation and union with the Highest 
Soul by physical discipline and mental tranquillity. 

The author of describes in the first 

verse ( quoted above ) hsrr, in the second sr#t, in the 
third 53 ?t , i and in the forth uspjr. In the fifth he 
declares that Usrr to be the best of the four; in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth he states the three sub-divi- 
sions of and describes them; and lastly he asserts 
that usrr is the king of Yogas and therefore it is 
In the tenth he says that practically there is no differ- 
ence between and But still in order to 

remove confusion and facilitate the practice of 
by Shaivas and specially by Veerashaivas or Lingayats 
he states in the eleventh verse the nature and character 
of %=R!*r. In the last verse he says that except by 
worship of Shiva by there is no salvation- wrr- 
w, the commentator of tsisrrsriiw, j Q his commentary 
( on 1-14 ) describes the three sub-divisions of and 
states the difference between wrcwr and ustfiu and 
also states why is superior to The trans- 

lation of the commentry { which is in Kanarese ) is as 
follows: — If asked what is the difference between i%*rr 
and uw, the answer is that realization of th.e three 
Gunas, in accordance with P&tanjala Yoga? is 
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( sNssqm being described as the realization of the twenty 
five principles of the philosophy ). The mergence 

of mind in is And realization of 3^f as 

being altogether different from ( and the conse- 
quent isolation of the two ) which is meant for the 
enjoyment of pv, is tisrft- wm, therefore, cannot 
compare with fSreqft. The answer to the question 
“ what is M is that the attainment of at-one-ment 
with %35ic3, the Universal Soul, through devotion to 
T%?, is The at-one-ment follows the mergence 

of mental functions into ^Ti%rSc^' after the knowledge of 
the three Gucas, which results from the rousing of 
This is in accordance with what is said in — 
qpid Raisj: giqqga. 

Before we proceed further to note the nature and 
character of fully in all details and to explain the 
qspqa as the technique and means of foqqfa, we think 
it necessary to note and describe the meaning of the 
suppression of mental functions ( ) and how 
it enables the practitioner to attain his objective. We 
therefore, attempt here to note this briefly. In the 
first place it is necessary for us to understand the 
close connection between the three, namely, the knower 
knowledge, and the known ( i. e. object ). They cannot 
be separated. Whenever there is one of the three the 
other two automatically arise into consciousness} 
though not so prominently as the one. These three are 
called ftjls ( the group of the three ). The relation of 
the knower ( subject ) and the known ( object ) is called 
the subject-object relation. But the subject and the 
object entirely hang on knowledge} which is therefore? 
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the connecting link between the two. The subject and 
object depend on the knowledges much that ultimately 
knowledge is the thing, in which the subject and the 
object merge. Knowledge thus becomes the ultimate 
truth. This is the Yedantic principle and is well esta- 
blished in — * TOfo m ( WOT ) ) Sl%{ ( HR ) q^|§- 

<re^«rw* i stforata | i But in the 

empirical and experimental science of the present day 
this is quite lost sight of; and even the subject-object 
relation is not recognized. All scientific inquiry att- 
empts to form a picture of the world in itself and 
formulates all its theories or hypotheses on the sense- 
exeprience, which implies such a relation. It looks absurd 
to ignore this relation and try to know the object only? 
because the knowledge of an object fundamentally 
involves the subject. 

For all of us the easiest thing to understand is the 
concrete knowledge based on the sense-experience, 
which is accepted universally as a matter of fact. But 
though we come into contact with the external world 
through sense-experience it does not bring home to us 
the actual nature of the world or the objects in it. For 
instance an elephant at a great distance from us looks, 
very small; and as he comes nearer and nearer gradually 
he looks larger and larger and his real huge form is seen 
when he is just near us. Conversely when the elephant 
goes farther and farther away from us he looks smaller, 
and smaller until at a great distance he appears .very 

* ajttfWR pp. 3, 4. 



small like a ealf. This phenomenon is very confusing 
but after repeated experience we ignore the phenomenon 
and feel inwardly sure that the size of the elephant at 
a great distance from us is not really small but as huge 
as ever. Similarly a polished piece of wood looks very 
smooth and continuous. But when inspected through 
a powerful microscope it appears to be quite different. 
It then looks quite rough and discontinuous- In the 
same way the planets and stars that move through the 
space look so tiny. But their actual size is realized by 
means of a powerful telescope and mathematical calcu- 
fatioDS. Thus for instance the little star Betelgeuse in 
the constellation called the “Great Bear” is hardly visible 
to the naked eye. But it is the great distance, 
astoundingly great distance, indeed, that gives rise to 
the erroneous idea that it is a tiny thing. But as 
a matter of fact the star (Betelgeuse) is so huge, as astro- 
nomers tell us, that its diameter is over 200 million 
miles and can contain in it 12,300,000 suns; the star 
therefore, is a staggeringly huge thing indeed! In 
short, distance and location influence our senses and 

the result of perception is optical illusion. So our 
senses do not present to us objects in the world and 
the universe in their actual nature and real form. The 
conclusion is that things that appear ons way to our 
senses are in fact different from what they appear and 
that the truth is different from appearance. So also 
the aparently lifeless piece of wood or stone is composed, 
as scientists assure us, of minute atoms invisible to 
the naked eye- The atoms are themselves minute 
solar systems having protons, the nuclei as central suns 
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and electrons as the planets. The electrons spin round 
their axes and revolve at terrific speeds around the 
nuclei of the atoms. We learn that there exists space 
between the protons and electrons and between electron 
and electron in a single atom. Again a space-lattice is 
said to exist between atoms in a single molecule. It is 
of such molecules that a piece of wood or stone is 
composed. The piece of wood or stone, though seem- 
ingly inert and dull, is an aggregate of certain minute 
units which have terrific speeds in them. Such is said 
to be the actual structure of the whole of the physical 
universe. This corroborates the statement made ( see 
supra, page 455 ) in the verse etc. 

We may put implicit faith in the scientist- If not, 
the scientist will prove his conclusions with the help 
of the modern scientific instruments. We then begin 
to doubt the veracity of perceptions by our senses and 
try to understand the reality of objects in the world. 
This understanding of the real nature of objects in the 
world or the universe is due to some superior sense 
that is in us and may be called the Higher-sense or 
the Higher-ego; and the real picture of the objects may 
be called the unit-event. It may also be observed that 
the self or the sense-ego is the subject; and the ideas of 
the objects (the sense-word ) perceived are its subjective 
series- Similarly the ideas about the unit-events under- 
stood by the Higher sense are the subjective series of 
the Higher-ego. This ego is the higher inner under- 
standing of the Self and it does not come into contact 
directly with the objects in the world through tha 
senses. It is this Higher-ego or the higher-sense, 
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which is not based on the perception and observations and 
which illumines the critical reasoning and judgment, that 
construes those apparently little twinkling stars to be 
extremely gigantic and gives us the picture of heavens of 
an astronomer or the real nature of the atoms of a phy- 
sicist. We must now see the relation between the sense- 
world and Higher-ego* 

The sense-world, as seen by us, is seen in a modified 
form. The modified form of the object perceived by the 
sense-ego hides, as it were, the real form of the object. 
And when the real form is manifested to us by some 
means or other, the modified form is transformed into the 
real form. This transformation is owing to the Higher- 
ego and is the subjective series of the Higher-ego. The 
modified form or the modification of the sense- world is 
only a representation of . the real world to the sense-ego. 
The picture of the objective series of unit-events, i. e. 
transformation of the real world point out to the fact, 
though they cannot demonstrate, that the Highest Reality 
or Divinity is neither the sense-ego nor the sense- world, 
neigther the Higher-ego or the objective series of unit- 
events but altogther different from all these. The Highest 
Reality is unlimited, unconditioned and infinite. The phi- 
losopher is not satisfied either with the sense-world or the 
marvellous picture of the objective series of unit-events. 
He wishes to soar high iuto the region beyond the modi- 
fications of the series of the sense.ego, as well as the 
transformations of the Higher-ego. Therein the soul of 
the philosopher searching for the Reality finds solace and 
cease in that solace. He then by specific processes tries to 
go beyond the modifications of the sense-ego and also the 



transformations of the Higher-ego along with their corre- 
lative worlds. This going beyond is transcendence. The 
transcendence over the modifications and the transforma- 
tions is achieved by restraining them. This process of 
restraining them is Yoga or is the 

state in which the mind exists or is the mode of mental 
existence. Mind is always very unsteady and its mode' 
changes from instant to instant. So the mind has countless ’ 
modes of existence. The modes of mind are like a stream 
that always flbws tumultuously and is always ruffljd 
furiously. They are to be restrained or inhibited. They 
are to be abolished or reduced into absolute q liescence. 
The reason for this inhibition is the production of a state 
which allows the higher sense or mind to pour itself into 
the lower, so that the lower mind, unruffled and waveleSs 
reflects the higher, as a waveless lake reflects the stars. In 
the quietude of the mind and the tranquillity of the senses 
a man ( Yogi ) is enabled to behold the majesty of the 
Supreme Self; ( Wr%g or • 

It is due to an inner understanding-or.inner urge., 
which may.be called spiritual or religious, .that induces the 
philosopher or the Yogi to striye for the realization of the. 
Supreme Self,' In certain cases the inner urge ..is extre- 
mely intense; and the intensity is such that it arouses an 
incessant and supreme attitute of Highest Reality, which 
overwhelms and fills up the entire structure of the 
subjective' series both of the sense-ego and the higtier*ego. 
This attitute permeates and blocks up the entire structure,' 
so that the modifications are naturally restrained' and. the' 
objective is spontaneously achieved. In the absence of' 
such ari intense' ih&ef urge the inner understanding can b6 
2-69 
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made capable o£ kindling the inner urge by the removal 
of barriers that render the heart incapable of attuning itself 
to the proper inner understanding. One has to cultivate 
the conditions for the growth of the inner understanding 
by proper discipline, study and experience gained thereby. 
And then after the dawn of the inner understanding, the 
modifications of the sense -ego and the transformations of 
the Higher-ego are restrained by the subtle result of the 
transformation of the subjective series of the Higher-ego, 
which forms as it were, the expression of the Highest 
Reality and which is, as it wer°, an intermediary between 
the sense-ego and the Supreme Self. This grand trans- 
formation is in fact the outcome of the attitude of the 
Divine Reality, which is cultivated and is by constant trial 
maintained either (1) by inaction in the performance of 
action or $qqR (2) by love or devotioD to the Godhead or 
(3) by direct psychic control or 5R$R (4); by phi- 
losophic discrimination or ?RqR. Yoga in short effects 
transcendence over sense-ego and Higher-ego, sublimation 
of the subject and its objects, and the attainment of at-one- 
ment with the Divinity. 

Now about Rr2?r. It is a Yogic process of attaining 
at*one*ment with i%f } the Highest Reality. It is defined 
in the verse ( already quoted ) — 

?R Rrjr sr€t *?ir i 

fit faqi ti 

This definition states flftqR to be consisting of five 
elements viz (l) (2) (3) tsR’RR (4) rfhisRr 

aud (5) ftraRF i- e. The last is the essential portion 

of the daily religioas or spiritual life of a Lingayat and 
farms the main or first and foresmost character of 
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as is made clear by the commentator of in 

words * ‘‘ The being the chief or primary element ' 

of includes in it the remaining four elements. This 

is the reason why no Moksha is attained except by 
the author, therefore, proceeds to state— 

%*ra5tfa£i3r ft qsftf n sjr: l 
■s 3 &riw$s%«in5r ll” 
ffoiitn, thus comes to mean l%«Ti?tT that is to be daily 
performed once, twice or thrice a day. 

When inclusive of the other four elements, is - 

closely examined it will be seen that five forms of 
Yoga are contained in viz- gsftsfr or wqwr, 

5 D?]R and fssprr is also included inasmuch 

as it is made use of in its elementary form, to subserve 
the cause of the remaining four forms of Yoga ( sqijw, 
s&nn, ) which form, as it were, four different 

complementary aspects of r’trw*!, or rather into one of 
which ftraij.n develops in the course of r%^3T performed 
day after day life-long. The development of into 

one of the four forms of Yoga would be the result of one 
of the four kinds of temperaments of the followers of the 
religion. Readers might wonder why vsnfpr is omitted. 
But the reason is simple, because there is practically no 
difference between and except for the minute 

distinction as noted before. It is to be explained how 
Torero includes or comprises in it the five forms of Yoga 
( including dspfpr. ) 

* The commentator’s prefatory note to verse ( 1—16 ) 
as *' S*St3s 5$, 

^iort2?re^e?»^j3oS^Ft3ei f\, lo$3&t3c8ie skaa^ 2>;$c&©eri;3$& craft 
Si^d^asSoSsotS sfcsfgjraritSotfo ^jjo; — 
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Lreonnection.witb fofjsrr readers are reminded o£ the-, 
eight armoJis ( 35, fair, ra^fa, w % -<?rara$, ser^, and 
which are the eight shields or spiritual weapons and 
are said to be eight auxiliaries o£ or raraistf . in its six. 
steps in the devotee^? upward march towards at-one-ment. 
They are also reminded of how Linga is the object of 
worship and that there is practically no difference between 
3 ?, far and frm, 3 § and #rr*r being equal to Linga as 
except for the fact that g§ and are in the 
human form. It is also pointed out that 3? is and 
is 33; with the only difference that 3^; is confined to 
a particular locality or area and that he performs the 
or consecration ceremony of devotees, introduces them into* 
and guides them on ever and anon in %fj 5 ffstep 
by step towards the ultimate goal; while is an itinerant 
3 ? that moves about over all the wide area occupied 
by the community and directs the devotees in any stage of 
spiritual development. Thus Linga is the object of wor- 
ship and the remaining five straws or the five things arc 
to-be necessarily used in worship. The use of ffjjfct and 
Wtf is called fagtfNrrw and the use of and sera 

is called and is used in This is and 

will be described' a little later. 32rai*r comes in when the - 
devotee of the mystic temperament attains to the stage of 
sand and si«ri 3 «fl. *ri^Fr is always there throughout the 
life-time in the daily worship of Linga, if the devotee is 
a person- of the emotional temperament, rasifqin comes in 
when the devotee comes to the stage of ssiral and goes on 
developing it ( % cVrar ), if the devotee is one of the .active 
temperament. $ratrn also is there from the very beginning 
if the devotee develops rara^rra, if he be of the philosophical, 
temperament, All this wili.be described in due .course, _ 
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. .For Shivapuja, the. warship, of . Shiva, -f§RgR .'is ..the. 
first necessity, and the Guru ( the preceptor ) gives that, 
at the. time o£ which is the only religious sacrament- 

performed in a ceremonial way. If is indispensable- 
and performed for introducing the devotee ( *m‘)-into the- 
secrets of and for teaching him the form and proce- 
dure of Linga worship. is to be performed with 

feelings of devotion, pure and sincere, all through lifg-iime 
once, twice or thrice a day. So -it is said: — 

flpBTS ft sVE13 ft | 

|| f$r, a. 1-37 

and fSPTRR are of two kinds, external and 
internal the former . leading up to the latter gradually. 
It is, therefore, laid down:— 

dcfr ggoi Rgw | - 

enft n 

ettRF'n ?ri%3f[4* | 

fr*4s<r 9rf fisirffiifat || fo. a. 1-31, 38. 

In this connection the commentator’s explanation is : 
noteworthy. It is * t£ The meaning is that praetice of- 
firarRR should begin with, the worship and of. medita- 
tion on the Godhead in some concrete form,. .inasmuch., 
as the devotee’s mind would be unable for the. worship of. . 
and contemplation of something abstract, as the mind.ia 
doubtless deeply enamoured of countless number of sense- 
objects out of the devotee’s innumerable previous births. * 
The word ‘rr* in the second verse quoted above means f*R 
merely and not sacrifice, in which sense the word is used 

* e3<i3e>a K(S«!^p^dori^© 

s&o&^oci sksS&j esraTs^a^sretS- licreeiow 
ej^jtfsfco stoats ow^rp._- 
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in the Vedic literature. . The worship and meditation of 
Shiva thus necessitates the wearing of Linga ( f^93H9 ) on 
the body. It is also of two kinds, 9 ISJi«99IV j t and 3rafi»99i*<9 
The Linga for TOrfitararw is made of crystle or some other 
material as stated in: — 

* l®9 3ffa 95f,faR9 3 31 I 

3t<9 3t n 

The two kinds of is also stated in the following:- 

t 9t m | 

5R3 «|liclF3Wa$r^l9%9^ U 
3 f£r S9«9 dtifur* 1 
33iralS3 g?i 9ii% ii 

aim?* f$r 3ifq- m I 

3$fcH«9Ij|g9I39tai ftiT9l*9^ II 
efcrakfog \%ww5i : 5T9> ^9 31 i 
31® 3 9J&lS«f 199919. II 

9^9 is explained by the commentator in words lC 939- 
191% f53W®1%n%Jfl3qfn«<TfT3I5!% I9SJ9I9. 45SlTlt<9i9. 3K9^. 
9533igri3 , r «i5l&9wni4 9Ft%i%®&. ” The 3[5ti«9 is the remem- 
brancer of the efa&r. 

The 5 ?$rr ceremony, noted already, is the only religious 
ceremony of the Lingayats ( as of other Shaiva schools ) 
and is the most important, because it is intended for 
initiating the Anga into ftf3$9. The importance of and great 
value attached to it will be known from the following: — 

§ $9% 1%9939: $fl9cT 9 9®39q, | 

$99 ¥19% 9W9. m $%% 1399% || 

9191993.^ *6&9t $9 I 

^fltl foiqfo l *91991 9.5113. frlfrift II 

* I, page 88, t Ibid p. 91 ff. § sfgqsrcjsr 

pp. 24, 25. 
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sfrajr is thus the knife to cut the bonds that imprison the 
soul in the body. The is of three kinds, fl 5 $sjT 

( and They are described in the following: — 

fl: foqmflMr ai *rai 11 

flistf^ilrfo bt arar i 

fefliCren raflftro n 

«r: fRi%flrcfliftrwwgqriNh.s 
faflr flsnf&fcr v&mb i2$iiifefl$fi$Kflrwfl& sgtqsreflicflfl: fq?flfl- 
swfiq^tl nr flar 1 Asrfli^rq^fi nrsiwra s^4?t^^q^ 

SIFORT: qflwCrfltrafcfl! flf flqflqTflflfttfl flfcfitfgfo s&fflasjfl: I 
f&qmi f&nsjrflrcflfoqiBflaT raflntf#si4: H 
fs^raftrawot I-page 86. 

^ starts with fifcflT^iSjr in a ceremonial form, which is 
further described in the book; but it is unnecessary to state 
it here, as it is a matter of detail. The three ^ferts are 
connected with the three forms of Linga and Ariga- aMa 
with q^sji goes with vnqfafl; fliflifl with fl^t^r goes with 
snflisfl; and ®win with !%qi<i^r goes with The worth 

of ^r$r as a means of psychic discipline and culture and as 
a means of destroying the three taints ( flats ) will be 
evident from the following: — 

* aSflflfl.iiflif^flasrflflflr Sfl: | 

S^wfi fiflswgqififtrct II 
flflr gtsre §fl , «3^Rflt I 

rffli fl«?Tfl gqq^reisflflr It 

qfliflgi^flr^Ri trCi fqrert flcn 1 
eu^srr i%flffl^ %flflifli3fiflfli 11 


* V— ■52*60. 



fMSlI f&EPWlr w - 1 

■eg%3i i%wjjmi<lsrra&JT g n 
Hifian g qt^i^r^rr ^ 1 1 
*TFTT<i 5fmf«TT h> 5. || 
ftsnCrsrmaiTR r 

Ssfau.^I %*? sn#r uatlSRg II 
^ifrrflRfT^S^R^T^^rtTcflRcIH. I 
^luMaWn^ffmiURT H!%cT^ I 
3IFTPT c?g«FT II 

We may note here that the author of i&n^uwfsfon' 
starts with ^a'iWirc'n, 0 f which s^rei^r or 
is another name and which forms the initial topic of 
the book for discussion. Further he states ( on pages 
47, 48 ) the three kinds of ^fsgrr and their connection 
with the three forms of Linga and Anga. 

We think it unnecessary to give details of flragsr, 
as it is in general of "the form ^mian'jsrr, but differs 
from it fundamentally in respect of the vital connection 
of Linga and Anga and starts with psychic culture and 
leads it on to perfection in a graded course. The only 
thing to' be noted in connection with ( i. e. 
all through) is that great - stress is laid on wrerw, 
WTO and aaw. But is considered to he very 

important and it forms f^iwwer, as noted by the commen- 
tator of T%*wfasi$resr in his commentary on 1-15. He 
says is and quotes in authority an Agamic 
text, namely, 

snrarafoi Hwfg^q. i 

am u 

Now we come to the technique of in. 

till its complementary forms. In order to simplify our 
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explanation of we have to request here readers 
to have very carefully in mind all that is said before 
about sN, and as all 

these are the vital and essential parts of So also 

their relations with one another and the relations of 
the 'Nnsnjpis, the sense-organs of knowledge and action 
are to be carefully borne in mind- 

We have only to add 3NW to the ■rensiHars as 
the sixth and the highest principle in gradation and 
as being the source of all- The heart is the abode and 
source of all vital activities. It is, therefore, called 
fairer and is the sense-organ both of knowledge and 
action of snwr- This is maintained in: — 

3TW3T fctf I 

ansrawm smqfrpnwwt, || 

Sit^r =** i 

sfrejfa ureuras: || 

The is based on the six places or spots in 
the human body that are the abodes of and arre occu- 
pied by the six Lingas. They are called the armrrrs and 
are none else than the six specific regions of the 
taken along with their sympathetic counterparts or 
analogues in the So, when the anwms are set 

in action by and the various subtle 

evolutes formed out of qjR, and tossiIIs, which go, 
to make the entire constitution of the and- 

%'xn sCros, are shaken out of their torpor and the sundry 
subjective phenomena become possible. The six: atrarus 
may also, in a sense, be regarded as the Jiva’s or 
Anga’s involuora of consciousness, though they are really 
regions of the am**!*, the human miorooosm, where the - ' 
2-70 
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Jiva may strand on the various forms of the indwelling 
Lord. The various appearances of God in man, 
appearing on the liberated soul as light, are only the 
vftwwrs of Lingasthala, the Divine omnipresence. These 
s?i«mrs are known as *L*nsr*, **n%&i*, sntfs, t%sr%, 

and arff. They are none other than the six Chakras of 
the Sh&kta School- The only difference is that the 
Lingayats hold that the Linga, the possessor of srfar, is 
the weilder of and is therefore, the occupant of 
the chakras and works there. 

The way of Yoga ( ) followed here has a 
different purpose from that of others; for its aim is not 
only to rise out of ordinary, ignorant world-conscious- 
ness but to brin? the supramental power of that 
Divine Consciousness down into the ignorance of 
mind, life and body, to transform them, to manifest 
the divine life in matter. This is an extremely diffi- 
cult aim and difficult Yoga; because all the established 
forces of the ordinary ignorant world-consciousness, in 
and around? are opposed to it, deny it and try to pre- 
vent it; and the Anga finds his own mind, life and 
body, full of most obstinate impediments to its reali- 
zation. However if one accepts the ideal whole- 
heartedly, faces all difficulties, leaves its past and its 
ties behind and is ready to risk everything and give up 
everything for this divine pqssibilty, then only one can 
hope to discover by experience the truth behind it- 

The S&dhan& of this Yoga is not to proceed through 
any set of formal worship of an image, performance of 
33, or a prescribed form of muttering usps hut by 
sincere devotion, aspiration and self-concentration 
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inward and upward, to the Divine Power above and 
its working, to the Divine presenoe in the heart and 
by rejecting all that is foreign to these. It is by faith 
), aspiration ) and surrender (fags- 

that this selfopening and self-expansion can come. 

The only way is the way of calling down ( smfor or 
strict ) the supramental, the bringing of the Divine 
down on the earth, i. e. the material, not only into the 
mental and vital being ( ) but also into the body 
and matter ( ). The object is not merely to 
remove all limitations on the expansion of ego or to 
give free scope and to make unlimited room for the 
fulfilment of the ideas of the human mind or the 
desires of the ego-centred life-force. None of us are 
to do as we like or to create a world, in which we 
shall at last be able to do as we like ( like who 

created a world in the space for i%5rj ). Here we 
are to do the Divine will and to manifest Its 
Truth, no longer deformed and vitiated by human 
ignorance and perverted by vital desires. The work that 
the Anga has to do is not his own work but. that of 
the Divine, 'which has to be done in accordance, 
with the conditions laid down by the Divine. The. 
work is not for our own sake but for the sake -of the 
Divine, It is not our own personal manifestation or 
expansion of our individual ego free from all bounds or 
bonds but the manifestation of the Divine. Our own 
spiritual liberation, perfection and fulness is a result 
and a part- but not in any egotistic sense or for -any 
ego-centred or self-seeking purpose, fare#! implies not 
only the realization of the ^ivinity but an entire 
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chnsecration and change of inner and outer life till it 
is fit to manifest the Divine Consciousness and become 
a part of the Divine work. This means an inner 
discipline, much more exacting and difficult than mere 
ethical or physical austerities ( and 5W ). For this 
hard, vast and arduous task we must feel the psychio 
call inside and must be ready to go to the end. The 
inner psychic call is termed srfaiTia or raraijp*?. It is 
therefore said? — 

B?rer$5i4 usih m ui il 

sifaa: gf: i 

u fa — I, 84, 85. 

The complete change down to the physioal is to 
be sought, not for fats ( srsfaf? ) but for the purification 
and sublimation of our total being in all its thiee 
planes, the Ideal being ( ), mental or vital being 

( gsuuili ), and the physical being ( Fjautfr ) respectively 
connected with ufiiau and srror:»*r and uuifa, and 

and eiiufa. 

AH consciousness in the human being? who is the 
mental embodiment in the living matter, ha‘s to rise so as 
to meet the higher consciousness; the higher conscious- 
ness has also to descend into mind, life and matter. 
In that way all difficulties and obstacles will disappear 
and the consciousness will be able to purify the whole 
lower nature and transform it by the power of the 
Supermind, the will of the Divine ( HplSwigw )• The 
earth is the material field of evolution. Mind, life, and 
Supermind ( ) are in principle involved there in 

the- earth-consciousness. But matter or physical plane 
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is first organized; then life(sioi) desoends from the 
life-plane and gives shape to and organizes the life- 
principle working in matter; then mind descends from 
the higher plane and creates man, i- e. sublimates him- 
It is the Supermind that is to descend and create 
supramental man. This is the ideal of 

In order to attain the dynamic realization it is 
not enough to rescue afa from his subjection to and 
entanglement with One must transfer one’s 

allegiance to sf ft, the thirteenth principles with its play 
of ignorant forcess to the Supreme Divine ( ), 

It is a mistake to indentify the raqur%i ( *??i«Trai or gsrorai) 
with lower urar ( sreturoi ) and sfft with their mechanisnf 
of forces- affcf here is a mechanism only that comes 
in the course of the evolution by snimrar. The ignorant 
intellectual, vital and physical being is not the Divine 
Itself, though it comes from the Divine. The mecha- 
nism of sfih in the form of the twenty three principles 
follows the in evolution- We have, therefore, to 
turn towards the Divine Consciousness, Power and 
Light ( ^131% ) for our release, perfection and fulness. 
The realization of the Great Consciousness, calm, free 
and observing the play of forces but not attached to or 
involved in them is the means of liberation. The calm 
peaceful strength and joy ( 5iii% and am? ) must be 
brought down into the vital and physical bodies- When 
this is established there is no longer the turmoil of the 
vital forces. This peace, the silent peace and joy, is 
only the first descent of the Divine Power ( reratspr? or 
sifaqra ) into the simrc, i. e. the is to be made 

dynamic or shaken out of the torpor. To bring down 
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the dynamic side too soon is not desirable; for then 
it would be a descent into the troubled and tumultuous 
sea of impure nature, unable to assimilate it; and serious 
perturbations might be the consequence* Hence 
has devised the method of gradual rise and develop- 
ment of Anga step by step. 

As we rise higher, ego and desire appear no longer 
truths; they become falsehoods disfiguring the true 
persons and true will. The struggle between the 
Powers of Light and the Powers of Darkness is a truth 
here- But as we ascend above it becomes less truth; 
and in the Supermind and in the third and the highest 
plane it has no truth at all* Other truths remain but 
change their character, importance, and their place in 
our total being. In the Overmind or the mind of the inter- 
mediate plane, the contrast between the personal and 
imsperonal is a truth- But it is no truth in the Supermind 
of the higher plane* So also without purifying the lowest 
plane, the plane of the physical life of sffa and its 
mechanism, we cannot ascend the intermediate plane. 
We must climb up the stairs and rest our feet firmly 
on each step in order to reach the summit, the summum 
bonum. This is the device of 

It is a mistake to dwell too much and thus to 
yield in weakness to the lower nature and its obstacles, 
which is the negative side of the umr; they have to be 
looked into carefully and purified* But preoccupation 
with them, as the one important insuperable thing, is 
not helpful* The positive side of experience in spiritual 
culture and practice is the more important thing- If 
we wait for the lower nature to be purified entirely and 
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for all time before oalling down the positive experience, 
we might have to wait for ever- It is true that the 
more the lower nature is purified the easier is the 
descent of the higher nature; but it is also equally true 
that the more the higher nature descends the more 
the lower is purified- Neither the complete purification 
nor its permanent and perfect manifestation can come 
all at once; it is a matter of time and patient progress- 
The two ( the purification of the lower nature and the 
manifestation of the higher ) go on progressing side by 
side and become stronger to play into each other’s 
hands in co operation. 

Growth and patient progress do not remain as long 
as the consciousness is not transformed, i. e. there is to be 
a period of assimilation. When the being is unconscious, i- e. 
is in the physical plane the assimilation goes on behind the 
veil or below the surface. In the meanwhile the surface 
consciousness sees only dulness and loss of what it bad 
got. But when one becomes conscious one can then Bee 
ihe assimilation going on and knows that nothing is lost, 
It is only quiet settling down of what is gained. 

The true being may be realized in two aspects, the 
auefl’t ( the sraufUJ* ) or the psychic being ) or the soul or 
( ^5^ ). The difference is that the one is felt as 
universal and the other as individual supporting the mind, 
life and body. When one first realizes the Atman one feels 
it separate from all things, separate in itself and detached. 
It is to this that the similitude of a dry cocoanut may apply. 
But when one realizes the Psychic Being it is not like that; 
for this brings in the sense of at-one-ment with the Divine 
and dependence upon and sole consecration to the Divine 
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alone ( STW ), and the power to change the nature and 
discover the true ideal, the true vital, and the true physical 
being in one’s self. Both are possible in this Yoga. The 
‘‘I s or the little ego is constituted by Nature and is at 
once ideal, mental or vital, and the physical formation, 
meant to aid centralizing and individualizing the outer 
consciousness and action. When the true Being is discovered 
the utility is over and this formation has to disappear, as 
the true being is felt in its place- Then the three Grunas 
also become purified and are changed into their divine 
equivalents; becomes the authentic pure spiritual 

light; isi^beomes the tranquilly iutense divine force; 

becomes sm, the diviue quiet, rest and peace- 

We do not know ourselves and have not learnt to 
distinguish the three parts of our being, working on three 
planes. These we usually lump together aud call them 
mind, because it is through mind and the perception and 
understanding through it that we see and feel. We, there- 
fore, do not understand our own states and actions, or if 
at all we understand we do so on the surface only. 
It is a part of the foundation of Yoga that we do become 
conscious of the great complexity of our nature, see the 
different parts of our total being and the forces that move 
it, and get over it a control of directing knowledge- We 
•are composed of many parts, each of which contributes to 
and plays a distinct part in the total movement of our 
consciousness, our thought, will, sensation, feeling, and 
-action. But we do not see the origin and course of these 
impulsions; we are aware only of their confused and pell 
mell results on the surface, on which' we can at best impose 
nothing better than a doubtful and precarious shifting 
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order. The remedy for unifying and putting into order 
the confused and mixed parts and their working can come 
only from the parts of our being that are already or should 
be turned to the Light. To call in the light of Divine Cons- 
ciousness from above, to bring the psychic being to the 
front, and to kindle a dime of aspiration that will 
awaken spiritually the outer mind, is the only way for the 
soul to be out of bonds. 

The three parts of our being and their three planes are: 
(1) The physical or material, quite a submerged part of 
our being, in which there is no wakingly conscious or 
coherent thought, will, feeling, or organized reaction, but 
which yet obscurely receives the impressions of all things 
and all sorts of stimuli of persistent habitual movements, 
crudely repeated or disguised in strange forms, can surge 
up into dream or into waking nature. If these impressions 
rise most in dreams in an incoherent and disorganized 
manner, they can and do rise up into our waking 
consciousness, as a mechanical repetition of old thoughts, 
old intellectual, old vital, or old physical habits, or an 
obscure stimulus to sensation, actions, emotions, which do 
not originate in or from our conscious thought or will and 
are even often opposed to its perceptions, choice or dictates. 
This is the subconscient or the physical plane, the bodily 
mechanism of 5ffi% for the bond soul. Here there is a mind 
called the physical mind connected with the body and 
bodily organs. This is the mind full of obstinate «HTlfs 
formed by our past, obscure, vital, full of the seeds of 
habitual desires, sensations and nervous reactions, a most 
obscure material that governs much that ba3 to do with 
the condition of the body. It is largely responsible for 
2-71 
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our soundness or illness or illnesses; chronic or repeated 
illnesses are indeed mainly due to the subconscient and 
its obstinate memory and habit of repetition of whatever 
has impressed itself upon the body consciousness. This is 
the stFTrn of apt. Here the earth and its allied higher 
element, water, predominate. This is the plane where 
there is the Divine presence in the form of that first 
appears as light on the soul to be liberated. 

(2) There is the vital plane, the second or higher 
plane above the material universe or physical plane that 
we see. (3) There is an intellectual plane above both the 
vital and the material; these three, the intellectual or 
ideal, the mental or vital, and the physical, are called 
the triple universe of the lower hemisphere, the human 
microcosm. They have been established in the earth 
consciousness by evolution. But they exist in themselves 
before the evolution above the earth-consciousness or the 
material plane to which the earth belongs. 

Behind all the vital nature in man his true vital being 
( 5ri<>![s*i of jTrft ) is concealed and is quite different 
from the surface vital nature. The surface vital nature is 
narrow, ignorant, limited, full of obscure desires, passions, 
cravings, revolts, pleasures and pains transient joys and 
griefs, exultations and depressions. But on the contrary 
the vital being is wide, vast, calm, strong, without limita- 
tions, firm, immovable, capable of all power, all knowledge 
aud all joy ( srer? or at ). It is the divine warrior ( ^Tt) 
pure and perfect; it is the instrumental force for all divine 
realizations. It is the true vital being that becomes awake 
and comes in front within us. In the same way there is 
also a true intellectual being. When these are manifest 
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we become aware of a double existence in us; namely that 
the behind is always calm and strong, that the surface 
only is obscure and troubled. But if the true being behind 
remains stable and we live in it, then the trouble and 
obscurity remains on the surface. In this condition the 
exterior parts can be dealt with potently and they are also 
made free and perfect. This is the vital or mental plane 
of Jain'rc connected with stvii?.*r. The divine presence of 
snnjian is here. In this plane the and its allied higher 
element, gtg, predominate. This second plane is higher 
above the physical or material plane and is the intermediate 
plane, a true nexus between the material or gross below 
and the intellectual or ideal ( ) above. 

(3) The mind in ordinary sense covers indisirimi- 
nately the whole consciousness, for man is a mental being 
and mentalizes everything; but in the language of Yoga 
“ mind ” and “ mental " are used to connote specially that 
part of nature, which has to do with congnition and 
and intelligence, with ideas, with mental thought and 
perceptions, the reaction of thought on things, with the 
truly mental or intellectual movements and formations, 
vision and will etc. that are part of intelligence. The 
vital has to be carefully distinguished from this intellectual 
being, even though some of its elements are transfused 
into the vital. The vital is the life-nature made up of 
desires, sensations, feelings, desire-soul and of all that play 
of possessive and relative ( correlative ) instincts, anger, 
fear, greed, lust etc. that belong to this field of nature. 
The intellectual and the vital are mixed up oil the surface 
of the consciousness; but they are quite separate forces in 
themselves; and as soon as one gets behind the ordinary 
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surface consciousness one sees them as separate, and 
discovers their distinction and can with the aid of this 
knowledge analyse their surface mixture. 

The intellectual being within watches, observes and 
passes judgment on all that happens iu us. It feels and 
knows spontaneously in a much more direct and luminous 
way by the very purity of its own nature and the divine 
instinct within it; and so, whenever it comes to the front 
it reveals at once what are right and what are wrong 
movements in our nature. This is the third and the 
highest plane of connected with Linga the 

Intellectual or Ideal, the Divine immanent in man. Here 
ether and its source the siRfH, predominate and stand high 
above all and behind the two other planes, supporting 
and watching them. 

Yoga ordinarily means union with the Divine; or it 
means getting into consciousness by which one is no longer 
limited by the small ego, the personal intellectual, the 
personal vital, or the personal physical but is at-one 
with the Supreme Self, or with the universal consciousness; 
or with some deeper Consciousness within, in which one is 
aware of one’s own soul, oue’s own inner being and the 
truth of existence of our total being. 

In the Yogic consciousness one is not only aware of 
things, but of forces, not only of forces but of the consci- 
ous beings one behind the other. One becomes aware of 
all this not only in oneself but in the univeise. This is the 
'afawp condition, the living liberated. There is a force 
which accompanies the growth of the new consciousness 
and at once grows with it and helps it to come out and 
about to perfect itself. This force is Yogic It is 
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here in the human microcosm coiled up and asleep in all 
centres or plexuses and is at the base what is called in 
ftnrcro, arraurfn in the But it is also above, in 

our head and above our head, not coiled up there, involved 
and asleep, but ever awake, scient, potent, and all-wide. 
It is there waiting for manifestation; and co this force we 
have to open ourselves, to the power of the Divine. 

In the mind it manifests itself as a divine mind-force 
or a universal mind-force and id can do every thing that 
the personal mind cannot do. It is then the Yogic mind- 
force. When it manifests and acts in the vital plane or 
the physical plane in the same way, it is there apparent as 
a Yogic life-force or a Yogic body-force. It can awake 
in all these forms, bursting outwards, upwards, and all 
round and can extend itself into wideness from below; or 
it can descend and become there a definite power for 
things; it can pour downwards into the body, working, 
establishing its reign, extending into wideness from above, 
link the lowest with the highest above us, release the 
individual into the cosmic universality or into transcendence. 

In the process of this Yoga the centres have a fixed 
psychological use and a general function and have 
their special powers and functionings. The Mfi’&dh&ra 
governs the physical down to the subconscient. The abdo- 
minal centre, the governs the lower vital. This is 

the plane of siRfar. These two are the domain of Ishtalinga 
and are respectively occupied and worked by the two sub- 
forms of plan, in the Jjsmn and in the 

These two are atsmwr that is the basic material 
of this physical plane, Here the force of the Divine is in 
a static condition; and here the ego ( ) prevails on all 
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that is concerned with the physical wellbeing. Here the mind, 
the personal miud, works blindly and arrogates to itself 
everything. It is here that the intellectual being and the 
vital being) that work behind this gross physical body, 
supply the necessary force for the working of the physical 
being. The personal mind functions here as the subjective 
principle or the ego and remains conscious through its 
peripheral vrittis or states ( ). The consciousness 
through peripheral vritti ( ) is called <gra[ which is 

mere outward consciousness ( or ) and is not to be 

confounded with the fifteenth principle, ( ), the 

determining faculty, is the balancing fly-wheel 

of the body. 

The naval centre or snfins, called governs the 

larger vital. The heart-centre ( ) or governs 

the emotional being. The two form the mental or vital 
plane, the intermediate plane. This is the plane of HWW 
and is the domain of si(vn?.*T, Linga the vital, because the 
vital force of consciousness functions here. The vital force, 
the fire of vitality, the effect of the element of works 
here, as the mind ( s'sBc'Ti'^qststiT ) works in the 
In the «nfSnw the egotistic element is more prominent and 
works in conjunction with which predominates in 
ipl?! and there it thinks and cogitates. is, like the 

element a volatile thing. The two subforms of 
sr»ii&T, and occupy the two centres, the «nfircst 

and the respectively. Here the egotistic sense ( ) 

that predominates and is all in all of the lower physical 
plane, is greatly subdued and works in sub-mission to the 
mental or mind, the cogitative principle ( ). of 

the middle plane has to seek co-operation of the st'nl&r. 
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which calls from above the higher force of consciousness 
of the intellectual plane. It is here the real reformation> 
sublimation and purification of the Anga begins. Here 
the Anga seeks the help of in a friendly spirit 
and smfSu co-operate to rise to the 
higher plane by calling in the aid of the higher Linga, 
the ^I&i. 

The centre faspc governs the expressive and exter- 
nalizing mind i. e. here consciousness assumes concrete 
form ( ) of the or The centre between 

the two eye-brows the auurass, governs the dynamic 
mind, will, vision and mental formation. This is the 
plane of *rraf&*T, the intellectual plane. Here the highest 
form of consciouness works; as the true intelligent 
being. Here of Anga seeks and finds union with 
the Universal Consciousness, the Divine imma- 
nent* Here the sub-form of wififar, the and- 

occupy the centres, and an? 1 respectively- The 
element arraisr is in and the cause and source 
of srrara and all other gross elements, is in 

So the Jiva works on the three planes. On the 
physical or gross plane- ( the Anga fit to be aban- 

doned or given up ) of Jiva works in ignorance and is 
subject to the play of forces and unconscious of his real 
being* He is in the grip of sfft and works for material 
comforts and not for real lasting happiness. He is 
to be purified and raised higher by his devotion to 
Istalinga- The vital or mental plane, in which the 
risen superior to from purification and 

a grade of sublimation, works in unison with suorf&r, 
Linga the Vital and works for his further upliftment 
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and ascent to the higher plane, the intellectual plane* 
The third and the highest is the intellectual plane, the 
plane of afabr, where the Anga rising higher to this 
plane from the vital plane, works for at-one-ment with 
the Divine immanent or trancendent. 

Of the three planes the intermediate plane, the 
plane of vitality is the most important, as it is with 
the help of vitality that spiritual development is 
possible. Vitality is aw. But what is it ? We must 
have a clear idea about what it is. It is generally 
confounded with breath, but breath has very little to do 
with aw. am is altogether different from breath. am is 
the universal force or energy of the Divine Conscious- 
ness omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent. * “ Just 
as Ak&sha is the infinite omnipresent material of the 
universe, so is this am the infinite, omnipresent, mani- 
festing power of this universe. At the beginning and 
and at the end of the cycle everything becomes arrow 
and all the forces in the universe are resolved back into 
the si°i; in the next cycle, out of this aw is evolved 
everything that we call energy, everything that we 
call force. It is the aw that is manifesting as motion; 
in is the aw that is manifesting as gravitation, as 
magnetism* It is am that is manifesting as the action 
of the body, as the nerve currents, as thought force. 
From thought down to the lowest force, everything 
is but the manifestation of am, The sum total of all 
forces in the universe, mental or physical, when resolved 
back to their original state is am.” Here aw is the 
energy of Divine Consciousness exhibiting itself as 
concrete force in the form of motion everywhere* 

* by Swami Viwekananda, chap. III. 
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It is this am that is working on the middle plane, 
the plane of and that of amiSn. When that is 

controlled and developed on the plane the soul rises 
higher and is sublimated- We should see how- 

We have already stated that the human body in the 
condition of meditative posture of the devotee ( ) is 
rsmmn. That means that the human body is God itself 
in a concrete visible form- There is the Divine encaged. 
The macrocosmic Soul has become mierocosmic in the 
human body. The Supreme Soul in this mierocosmic 
or contracted form is Anga, which arises out of igno- 
rance caused by his separating ?i?r and fear, which are one 
at bottom, though different phases or aspects of the 
one active Divine Consciousness ( )• The Divinity 

thus works in double capacity as Anga in the human 
body and as Linga in and behind the body, supporting, 
sustaining and nursing the Anga. The Linga with its 
power or energy ) in the form of is working on 
all the three planes behind the Anga, always helping 
and awaiting the spiritual development of Anga into 
its ultimate at-one-m-ent with the Divinity. And in the 
cause of this' spiritual development or sublimation of 
Anga, ammn or the vital force of the middle plane is 
all important, being the connecting link or the true 
nexus between the intellectual plane above and physical 
plane below. 

But what is am ? am is the Divine Force or Energy 
* “ It is the am that is manifesting as motion; it is the 
am that is manifesting as gravitation, as magnetism; it 
is the am that is manifesting as the actions of the 

* by Yivekananda chap- III* 
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body, as the nerve currents, as thought force- From 
thought down to the lowest forces in the universe, 
mental or physical, when resolved back to their original 
state is called am. ” In the human body am or the 
Divine force ( amia^ ) is exhibited in the form of human 
activity, which activity finds channel in the nervous 
system. The nervous system is a very complicated 
system in the bodily mechanism. The human body 
itself is an amazingly complicated system as remarked 

* “ All-in-all any description of the most astound- 
ing mechanism ( the human body ) in the universe must 
necessarily be complicated.” The concrete and visible 
expression of am is breath, which, therefore, has come 
to be mistaken for am itself. Our minds have become 
externalized and lost sight of am, the fine motion inside, 
am, as nerve currents, is spread all through the body 
bringing life and vitality to every muscle but we 
do not feel them- When we begin to feel them 
we can begin to control the motions inside. The 
nerve currents, spread all through and over the body 
through the densest and the maziest net-work 
of nerves, are meant for the wellbeing of the body. 
The action and reaction of the organs of the body 
are due to the impulses and sensations caused by 
the environment outside- The nerve currents due to 
the impacts from outside are of two kinds the afferent 
and the efferent. One is sensory, the other is motor. 
One is centripetal i. e- going towards the brain and 
the other is centrifugal i- e. going from the brain to 
the outer body. One carries messages to the brain 

* Sandiford’s Educational Psychology, page 114. 
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and the other carries messages from the brain to the 
muscles and organs of the body for the good of the body 
as required on any particular occasion- The nervous 
system, though complicated, is very important from 
the standpoint of mind and mental functioning. So 
all the movements of the body are due to the strength 
of the nerves. So also the work of the five organs of 
knowledge, the five organs of action, memory etc- are 
dependent on the nervous system- The cerebrum, 
the main and the biggest part of the nervous system- 
enclosed within the head, is the seat of will, desire 
and all higher intellectual functions like thinking, 
reasoning etc. 

Some bodily functions like walking, reading, speak- 
ing etc- are wholly dependent on will or desire. Some 
are not so. They are wholly independent and automa- 
tic- These do not require any conscious impulses for 
their activity, They are going on always ceaselessly 
inside the body for the safety and sustenance of the 
body. They are the functions of digestion, circulation, 
etc, some functions are semi-independent. The semi- 
independent activity is that of respiration, as it goes on 
automatically all the while but can be controlled to 
a certain extent like the excretory activity. Eespiration 
and excretion can be stopped for a while if one likes 
to do so. The nervous system or the nerves that are 
dependent on the will of the agent are called voluntary; 
the one that is not so dependent is called involuntary; 
but the one that works independently of the agent’s 
will but can be controlled, though partially, is called 
semi-volantary. 
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insights and initiation into (she grandeur of the sublime 
truth of spiritualism- This is the lowest plane ( the 
physical plane ) where the two lowest elements of t 
and ST*, that form the main grounding or foundation 
of this material plane, predominate and are to be 
raised into the higher elements. This is first stage of 
sublimation in the upward march of Anga. Anga here 
is purified and divested of the impure thoughts of the 
worldly life- Here Anga works consciously and consci- 
ous of the material environment. The state of Anga 
is, therefore; called sriqfa or waking condition. The two 
organs of knowledge are *iifk$r and respectively 

corresponding to the two elements of and The 
two organs of action are ^3 and They correspond 

to the two elements and the two organs of knowledge. 
This is 

The intermediate plane is the plane of wnr»r, the 
Anga in the stage of enjoyment. This is the psychic 
or mental plane, the plane of JT«ifX»r, where real psychic 
culture or mental culture is practised. This is the stage 
where higher spiritual development is attained. Here 
the Anga is aided by ai'nfsir, the Linga the Psychic or 
Mental. In this higher stage the Anga has the co- 
operation of the Rician, for his further upliftment. Here 
Anga has the enjoyment of the material world in so 
far as it is necessary for the sustenance of the body, 
the which is the basis of all life, temporal or 

spiritual- In this plane the truth, that material enjoy- 
ment i-e. the worldly life and spiritual experience are in 
no way inconsistent but are mutually helpful, is demon- 
strated. For the enjoyment of Anga is in company 
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with the Linga; so that everything that the Anga takes 
or enjoys is in the first instance addressed or dedicated to the 
Divinity ( Linga ) and is then taken as seig So everything 
that is taken is taken as the the Lord. The dedication 

in the first instance is called arfoi in a sincere spirit 
This is or aspiration, conscious thought- 

ful aspiration, is the means to the objective, the objective 
of at-one-ment with the Divinity with its two sub-divisions 
of 3TftT[«r, the undivided attention fixed on the Divinity in 
contemplation or meditation, and or the partia^ 

experience of the Divine life and grandeur of Divinity ^ 
partial because the gci<Tlf or the sense of duality is still 
there instead of sr|i=r, sense of all- oneness. The two forms 
of w% invoke the aid of the two modifications of swiiaw, 
Linga the Gracious, and Linga the Itinerant, 

sratgf, the third modification of Anga, strives with 3re<?T*nri% 
or undivided attention to earn the grace of God in his 
phase as So also the sioiidffl, the fourth modifica- 

tion of Anga attentively meditates on Divinity and 
attains the stage of partial experience of the Divine life # 
The form of is therefore, called the experi- 
ential stage of devotion. helps the Anga, the 

srioifaftr^ at this stage to go up to the higher stage of 
spiritual life. This ascent to the higher stage, the third 
plane, gives the Linga the name of On the inter- 

mediate plane the two higher elements of %5i^and gig 
predominate and form the basis of both and sn<J#*T. 
Here the stage of sublimation is attained and greater is the 
disentanglement of Jiva from in as much as the two 

elements take in or absorb in them the two lower elements 
of gsff and sres i. e- the effects of these two elements are 
no longer operative on account of the soul’s ascent to the 
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higher plane. The two organs of knowledge are and 

corresponding to the elements predominant on this 
plane and the two corresponding organs of action are 
and <11151. 

The importance of this plane as the true link or nexus 
between the planes below and above is as follows. On this 
plane the autonomous nervous system is made use of. But 
first the semi- voluntary part of the system, namely the 
respiratory system is requisioned into service. The motion 
of the lungs is the most obvious manifestation of the force 
of 5»m, the force of Psyche or Soul. If that stops all other 
manifestations of force in the body will immediately stop 
as a rule. But men can train themselves in such a manner 
that the body will live intact even when the motion of 
lungs is suspended. Ordinarily the suspension of breath 
for a time by voluntary efforts is possible. It may be for 
a very short time. But by practice ( called awqw ) the 
duration of the suspension of bieath cau be increased, 
which may ultimately grow into complete suspension. Such 
suspension for a long time or complete is called fjre; in 
the technical language, Rinratff in ordinary parlance is the 
control of breath. But really it meaus the control of sw 
or psychic force through the control of breath- By the 
con trol of breath, which is a form of psychic force, t he 
control of finer psychic forces exhibited in the body, 
p hysical or mental, come to be gradually controlled. When 
the finer forces in the body are controlled all the forces 
outside the hody are controlled. This means that man 
regains his contracted universal powers and that he 
gradually comes to tear off his five which are the 
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five powers of the Almighty contracted. * “ How to con- 
trol the Prana is the one idea of sroiwfl. All the training 
and exercises in this regard are for that one end. Each 
man mu it begin where he stands, must learn to control the 
things nearest to him. This body is very near to us, nearer 
than anything in the external universe, and this mind 
is the nearest of all. The Pr&ua which is working this 
mind and body is the nearest to us of all the Pr&na in 
the universe. This little wave of the Pr&na which 
represents our own energies mental or physical, is the 
nearest to us of all the waves of the infinite ocean of 
Pr&na. If we can succeed in controlling that little wave, 
then alone we can hope to control the whole of PiAua. 
The Yogi who has done this gains perfection; no longer 
is he under any power. He becomes almost almighty, 
almost all-knowing.* Hence is the immense importance 
attached to or breath-control, which gradually 

imparts greater and greater power to the person practising 
The smRTfl sends down psychic force into the 
lower plane and purifies and strengthens it, so as to 
harmonize it with the higher planes and to enable the Jiva 
to rise higher. Likewise the control of stwi paves the way 
for the Jiva’s upward march and spiritual progress. It is, 
therefore, that the middle plane of snon&r and is 
a true nexus between the two planes the lower and 
the higher. 

On this plane the Anga works unconscious of the 
material environment, as autonomous system works auto- 
matically without the Jiva’s conscious or voluntary activity 
or impulsion. In dreams, when all conscious activity or 

* Rajayoga by Yivek&oanda, chap. III-40. 
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actions are suspended, the vital force of Pr&na works all 
the while* There is the subliminal force of SR working. 
Hence the condition of the body on this plane is Here 
the of Anga, the subtle body, works. 

The third and the highest plane is the plane of high- 
est intelligence. Here the sir works on the higher or the 
highest level. * “ The Pr&na is the vital force in every 
being. Thought is the finest and the highest action of 
Pr&na. Thought again, as we see is not all. There is 
also what we call instinct or unconscious thought, the 
lowest plane of action. If a mosquito stings us, our hand 
strikes it automatically, instinctively. This is the expression 
of thought. All reflex actions of the body belong to this 
plane of thought. There is again the other plane of thought, 
the conscious. I reason, L judge, I think, I see the pros 
and cons of certain things, yet that is not all. We know 
that reason is limited. Reason can go only to a certain 
extent; beyond that it cannot reach. The circle within 
which it runs is very very limited indeed ! Yet, at the 
same time, we find facts rush into our circle. Like the 
coming of comets certain things come into this circle; it is 
certain that they come from outside the limit although 
our reason cannot go beyond. The causes of the pheno- 
mena intruding themselves in this small limit are outside 
this limit- The mind can exist on a still higher plane, the 
super-conscious. When the mind has attained to that 
state, which is called Sam&dhi, perfect concentration, 
super-consciousness, it goes beyond the limits of reason, 
and comes face to face with facts which no instinct or reason 
can ever know. All manipulations of the forces of the 

# Rajayoga by Vivekananda, chap. 111-41. 
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body, the different manifestations of Pr&na, if trained, 
give a push to mind, help it to go up higher, and become 
super-conscious from where it acts.’' 1 Such is the highest 
plane where higher intellectual and ideal forces work and 
are seated in the head or cerebrum. This is the plane of 
ftnfa to which the Anga rises up gradually step by step. 
Here the Anga is in the stage of regaining bis one-ness, 
lost temporarily, with the Universal Consciousness. 
Here he secures the help and co-operation of Linga 

the Intellectual or Ideal. #tN in his two modifications, 

and strives for regaining his essential oneness, 
with the Divinity, is the means to the end. 

here is in the purified condition, being shorn of all worldly- 
mindedness. There is only one feeling, the feeling of 
surrender to the Divinity and desire for regaining 
Divinity. The two forms of sHffwrei and 
invoke the aid of the two forms of the sretff&T, 

Linga the Peaceful, and Linga the Great or Uni- 

versal, in the two stages. First there is the stage of 
surrender, i. e. the act and the attempts at embracing the 
Lord, as does a loving wife her beloved. Great is the joy 
and peace of Anga in the act. In the sixth or final stage 
there is secured the oneness with the Uuiversal Soul 

or the Divine immanent. 

The element srrara and its source, the Psyche or atrwq, 
predominate on this plane. The and gff are the two 
organs of knowledge corresponding to the two ( airarar and 
sricflr^). The two organs of action corresponding to the 
two organs of knowledg are fra and gff. The state of 
the soul on this plane is §3% or complete peace and tran- 
quillity with all force or energy in silent or stirless condition 
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or the condition of latency or potentiality. The state 55% 
is the deep-sleep consciousness, when the mental body 
working in a subtle form is not able to impress its experi- 
ences on the brain; then the mind works on its own 
contents and not on any outer object or objects. Thus 
g|ik is quite different from era, in which impressions of 
mental working are left on the brain or the nervous 
system and therefore they ( the impressions or €f?rcrs ) 
are recalled. Man, therefore, does not know or is not 
aware of his experiences during this state of deep dream- 
less sleep, called gjfl. After deep sleep the Jiva is conscious 
only of the calm and peace that he had in his deep sleep 
and of nothing else Hence he simply describes his condi- 
tion of deep sleep as “ I slept in all happiness and was 
not aware of anything ” ( RWsg. 1 R ). The 

state of highest peace, which is co-existent with the highest 
and purest joy, in the sixth and the last stage is that 
highest spiritual experience, when there is no worry, no 
limitation and no taint. All purity, joy, peace, all knowledge 
and everything that is of the highest is that of the Anga. 
Anga is no longer Anga but Linga. There is no difference 
as that of Anga and Linga. All one, essentially one, is 
what is called RR*ggf%, the result of which in the 
stage is RRT?Rf%- Therefore SR^RHftR and are one 

without distinction just Anga and Liuga and and srfa 

all become one. The body on this plane in which the 
Anga works is the ( causal body ). 

The Adh&ras, which the Lingas occupy and where 
force of Divinity works, are the six chakras or plexuses 
as stated before. These plexuses are compared to and are 
considered to be lotuses. The plexuses are thus said to 
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have petals as the lotuses have. The petals are no other 
than the main branches of nerves shooting from the ganglia 
in different directions for the regular functioning of the 
different parts of the body. The Pr&na runs through 
these branches and activates the different parts of the body 
in the particular locality, in which a plexus is situated. 
The branches that form the petals are as follows.' — 

*■ ( I ) The four petals of the are the four 

branches of nerves going out from the pelvic plexus. 
They are (1) The Inferior haemorrhodial is the 
backside sensory nerve going towards the rectum. It 
controls the excretory action. (2) The vesical in the 
front going towards the urinal bladder; so also the 
Yesiculae seminalis Yas Deferanes. (3) The Prostra- 
tic at the lower part going to the male generative organ. 
In the case of females it is called vaginal plexus- 
(4) Uterine at the upper part going to the gonads or 
ovaries. The four branches are the four petals of this 
plexus-lotus- 

(II) or Aortic plexus has six branches 
of nerves, forming the six petals of the nerve-lotus. 
They are (1) Spermatic towards testicles (2) Left colic 
towards the slope of the large intestine (3) Segmoid 
(4) Superior Hemorrhoidal towards rectum (5) Inferior 
messentrie (6) and Hypogastric going to the pelvis. 

(III) The solar or abdominal plexus, called the 
abdominal brain, has ten branches (1) Phrenic joining 
the diaphragm and the Suprarenal glands (2) Hepatic 
going to the spleen and controlling all arteries there. 

* This is based on 11 ” by Spripad 

Mabadeo Yaidya, l- m. & s. of Islampur, Satara Dist. 
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(3) Splenic joining the spleen. (4) Superior gastric 
going to the stomach. (5) Suprarenal joining the 
suprarenal glands (6) Renal towards the urinal bladder 
(7) Spermatic going to the testicles in males and the 
ovaries of the females. (8) Superior mesentric going to 
the intestinal covering and the intestines (9) Pancreatic 
to the Pancreas (10 j Colic to the small intestine and 
the juncture of the small and large intestines. 

(IY) The Cardiac cr Heart plexus has twelve 
branches of nerves (1) Right deep cardiac going to 
the lungs or right oracle. (2) Left deep cardiac to the 
back of the heart and the Left oracle- (3) Anterior 
pulmonary going to the pleura (4) Posterior pulmonary 
to the lungs (5) Superior cardiac (6) Inferior cardiac — 
ganglian of Wrisberg (7) Right coronary to the right 
coronary arteries (S) Left coronary to the left coronary 
arteries (9) Ventricular (10) Endocardiac to the thin 
covering or membrane (11) Remak goes to the interior 
of the heart and controls heart muscles (12) Bidder’s 
ganglia. 

(V) The cervical plexus or has sixteen 

nerve branches (1) Superior cervical (?) Carotid — to 
the Aorta (3) Cavernous plexus to the carotid arteries 

(4) Inferior and external going to the tongue etc- 

(5) Pharyngeal to the throat (6) Laryngeal towards 
the lung tube (7) Superficial cardiac (8) External 
carotid (9) Superior and inferior middle cervical 
(10) External middle cervical (II) Thyroid (12) Middle 
cardiac (13) Superior and inferior cervical (14) Inferior 
subclavian (15) Inferior cardiac (16 J External or 
Vertebral. 
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(YI) Optic thalamus or the is the plexus of 
command- There are some hollow places in the cere- 
brum and they are called ventricles. The optic thalamus 
has two rather elongated parts on both sides. The 
two parts form the two petals of the plexus. The 
pineal gland is in the middle of this plexus and the 
sensory nerves shooting up from the middle part form 
the stem of this gland • It is said that it is here that 
ego, ( expressed by u:...( which becomes ) resides. 

It will be evident from this description that the 
mention of petals shooting from the plexus-lotuses is 
in no way imaginary hut that they are veritable physio- 
logical parts of the nervous system. The control of 
sw at a particular plexus controls the functions of the 
parts of the body. The control of particular functions 
regulate the bodily mechanism, purify its make it strong 
and healthy and facilitate gradual spiritual culture for 
the soul's progress and ascent above- 

We have already remarked in connection with win 
that all objects taken and enjoyed by the Anga are in 
the first instance offered and addressed to the deity and 
then taken or enjoyed by himself- The objects thus 
offered to the deity become srar? or the grace of God. 
The things enjoyed by the Anga are five corresponding 
to the five gross elements. Thus earthly or solid ele- 
ment in objects is and its offering results in 

The watery or liquid element in objects is 
and its offering makes it The objects 

seen are But their visibility ( ) is all du«,. 

to the colour of the objects- And the colour being the 
property of light, the visibility or $7 of objects is §*« 4 
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or%5t:q^w. The offering of fWTO* is TO* 

is that of ^3; and srwre*# or audible things are of ether 
and the grace of these things offered is and srs^- 

5tsi5. Lastly the idea of these five tangible things 
enjoyed is purely intellectual and therefore, the ideas 
of the things experienced or enjoyed are mental or 
mentally contemplated- The idea, therefore, is wa- 
or objects in idea. This belongs to , which 
is fa^or consciousness. The of is the ultimate 
end i- e- and is called qfajwurs. The offering 

of these things requires an instrument for conveying the 
objects to the deity. Such an instrument or convey- 
ance required for offering objects is called ISS, analo- 
gously to hand, which is the readiest and the most 
convenient instrument for conveying concrete objects 
to others. Similarly corresponding to the six kinds of 
objects offered to the deity the six instruments are fau, 
It%, arsw, jru ?re and *tra- 

The psychological explanation of the six kinds of 
the instrument of conveying an object to the deity, 
is as follows- The functioning or modification of the 
mind is or a condition of the mind at a particular 
stage of its functioning. The first stage of functioning 
is when the mind comes into contact with an object 
through a sense-organ of knowledge. This is called 
or sensation- After sensation comes cognition or 
awareness of the object- This is the second stage called 
1% perception ( or ), the idea of mere something. 
^Then there is arrogation by ego or self. This is 
at the third stage. Next comes ^ by as to what 
that object is, This is the fourth stage. Later comes 
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?R or fall apprehension of the object by analysis and 
synthesis of the object; lastly comes ideation of the 
object or the concept of the object; This is nrc. This 
is in reverse order of the evolution of object-psychology 
from **13 to ratr. So it is said: — 

* *TI3 i 

Irimr: ngera ii 

9H3: | 

30 *131^313335313. n 

sraisnwcr 3*3 3=53% i 

?i3 siRfra 33®jnig=r u 

ar i fra;^n%f¥3ira t? | 

fori *l3g5}33 *1335*3913^ u 

These six instruments are in order handled by the 
six Angas for offering to their corresponding deities or 
the corresponding Lingas. Thus t%ri is the of *9i to 
its deity, «n9ra3*r, and so on. All these stages of mental 
functioning are imperceptible, as the process from the 
initial to the final stage is quick and seems to require 
no time but appears to be simultaneous- The Lingas 
receive the things offered by means of particular 
respective organs, called ( faces ). The six receptive 
organs of the deity are the six organs of knowledge, 
behind which there is the deity in its sixfold forms as 
noted already. ( see ante page 480)- The names of the 
deity behind the receptive organs are % t 3 |*IR, a?3*3, 
3131*, gsfrsjtfr and 31*33- The organs £ g^rrfa ) are> there- 
fore) called ’Ttajpr and so on. This is stated in words 

33 =3 3133. si 33?^393R55f'nf5[3?: , Tc3t3. S^T393I3^ ! ?%'3* 

993=333 1 R3T3ri%%3333> 3 3»tpi 3i«ri3n3r3^3FR- 

e?^3i%*3i333g%5n3ii35i55'f3g^f%f^3cr i ( ffoltewisrCr-^). 


* 93*3g?r pp- 34) 35. 
3-74 
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The devotional feelings with which the Anga ( in 
his six forms ) offers the objects to the deity ( in its 
six forms ) are the six forms of nrfa ' etc. ) that 

correspond to the five gross elements and the that 
makes the sixth. 

Such is the technique of for the practice of 
spiritual culture- The following will be the tabular 
form of arising from the creative activity of sr-tfan, 
the ‘HsTH^.or the transcendent Divine Consciousness- 


1 


cftqr 

1 

j 

j 5rr^R 


pr 



) 


l Mii^i 



Ufa 




j 

sraruewi 

TO 




m^ 




sirfir 





3 RT^T 


i^i#n 









3TR 


e%5fTs 





! 3n^Ri%n| mm I 

1 i%% 

m^ 


urg 

gprrc 


II 



J UI% 

5*3 

mm 

tots 

3TU 

(aw) 



m 



. mm 



m 


ST^cTP? 

3?m5r 

irrwfi 


% 



gig 


smm 

3T€fR 

TOTOU 


sift 


ufs$ 




3R5 

«RR 

sm 

fan 


faJTHTC 

3*^1 


•SSfil 
f srpjfii 


a 


TO 

W* 


We have to add an explanation of how the six 
sense-organs of knowledge have behind them the six 
Lingas and as such form the receptive organs (gsrrft) 
of those Lingas. This is made clear in words> * 


* fafftcwsrtf page 28. 
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greq?qqfa$iRq^ | qrqgq.qqfHi^T^wfq^ftq^rsqqeRirasT- 
'T^H^R'm^uc i sgi^lg^t^ qr^t^gtqqwsRq 
i«qq. I q<qq<?qr: qqkcqtq, a?q c^ra sqk sqim seii g;r qfam'qsraq- 
tfictqreTwqskglSnu. i gsrsreiqr qq sfks: gq g*E 3 ^qqqk- 

gm?^ qsfcq %qjng#qrqirfqn i ggfepj^kiqt qr<r<kgr qq qgn- 
f?ikq^qgf rih sf?t ctif^qwm^grq^q!^ rask i 

Isnqrrai^qqiqTsw snJiqjgggmwRqi^ g?gqfaqg%3»j3q5fpf§re'rcw- 
^ii^qlcqqfaiiHqwr^^gmq^ra srraJtw qqjtqqqi^Rissqkig ^oq% I 
qq i%*re^i’Jigqiras^ i 

This also explains how the human body is i&nqsr 
i* e- how the Divine works behind the body on the 
three planes. 

The *re«q« includes the eightfold limbs or ( amntR ) 
of qrasrskw, as maintained in the following: — 

* qgq mqqq nk gqs |ia ^rqq i 
ksnisgsgipt gt^qqiikci: 11 
^u^aqsqRftqgraragssq. l 
aw g§in% galft swistfr *ra?3*iiq. » 
srsnsiki «gg»: ssrq'im q g?rq: 1 
«qrqqrr^<qgq?r: qnw**T 5 K!F§sff: 11 
i^nw$is|qqrqicqi fcglggqikqr 11 

It may be remarked here that some of these eight 
means of Yoga are to be followed by the devotee strictly 
and some are to be adopted in their elementary form. 
Thus the moral codes contained in qn and kqfl should 
be strictly observed; some Asana or other (_ posture ) 
should be adopted as the devotee finds it suitable to him 
and he is not required to follow and practise other 
Asanas, as these are intended for an extreme form of 


* r%#qq'Crft?r — III-60-63. 
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physical culture as by a sstrul. So also mms is nob 
to be practised except in its elementary form, as may 
be necessary for steadying the mind and for facilitating 
the withdrawal of senses from being tempted away by 
their objects, i. e. to facilitate wrc<ni ; wjr and 

swn% are only bo be concerned with or directed towards 
i&r in its last two forms. Thus swift of is different 
from the swift of 'msift. It may also be noted that there 
is some change in the order of and snwfSwft, when 
the order of the eight means are followed; or the order 
is not so well fixed up that the order can be changed 
for convenience- So in the case of aurfr and aroiani 
swirw and srsiifi* may be undertood as being useful 
and necessary, irrespective of the order of the two 
sub-Lingas of the intermediate plane- Moreover sn®rraur 
in its more elaborate forms is practised by the devotee of 
the mystic temperament when he wants to experience 
union with the Divinity in the cerebrum- Now it 
remains for us to see how the technique of helps 

the development of in all or one of its comple- 
mentary forms, viz ¥n%$t«r, sr^r and 

after the use and significance of the eightfold angas of 
yoga are briefly noted. 

and ft-w are required to discipline the emotions 
and strengthen the will- Both these come under 
wens and consist of some ethical principles relating to 
one’sself only and some others relating to one’sself 
with respect bo society or the nation or huma- 
nity in so far as one is an interdependent individual 
of society or a nation or humanity. The obser- 
vance of the principles, that have direct relation to 
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oneself irrespective of society is directly conducive 
to one’s own wellbeing and indirectly to that of others. 
The deliberate observance of the other principles, 
relating to one’s self with respect to society or the 
nation or humanity and creatures in general, is the 
foundation of mutual understanding of the individuals* 
social welfare, national integrity, and harmony, and is 
the source of external peace and internal strength and 
calmness- By an earnest practice of the two types of 
moral conduct the aspirant devotee acquires an exce- 
llent discipline of emotions, great moral courage, and 
unflinching will. The ethical principles of and four 
are twenty, ten for each- They are the same as those 
of other schools and specially of the Sh&kta School and 
have been mentioned in ( vide chap. II- 

10, 11 ). The only difference is that is mentioned 
in place of of other schools, wi'lafv, ura, jr, w and 
?w are explained to be by the commentator as: — 
is belief in merit and sin that result from the avoidance 
of acts laid down or doing those prohibited by the 
Agamas; sfa is consciousness of what is taught by the 
Guru to be right; m is *re«iwj 511 is that of the 
( ftrara ) or ( 33 » *w rcrera ); a<r is endurance 

of troubles for the sake of Yoga- ( Vol- I- 

144 ) describes *33 as being of five kinds that include 
aw and in the following: — 

ferawf *t aan, 1 

WWI3I 353 3I§T II 

aw: «fai$rawira: s«Pn»n9 tr* srr 1 

WWHIHtWfTOii 3 11 

SH3 1 
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fra <Hs5f?ts 7 renraft: 8$tra<F: || 

*ff is or worship and no sacrifice* This shows 
that the idea of sw, 37 etc- is in strict conformity with 
the non-Varnashramic tenets. The practice of and 
fjRfl also leads to renunciation of and detachment from 
the things of this world and the next, arising out of 
the knowledge of this permanent and the impermanent 
and the intense desire for and incessant striving after 
liberation} that characterizes the devotee’s aim. 

Asanas are postures of the body and are intended 
to be an aid to clear and collect thought* The test of 
suitability of an Asana is that which is stready and 
pleasant? a matter which each will settle for himself. 
Posture becomes perfect when effort to that end ceases 
so that there is mere movement of the body. By Asana 
the action of which produces fickleness of mind, 
is restrained. A suitable steady Asana produces mental 
equilibrium. The mentions ten Asanas 

( i% 5 rasi, 'mra?! etc. ) and recommends for house- 

holders and for those that are not house-holders. 
It further says that is suitable to all (vide chaprll)* 
sroraw is said to be of three kinds If and 
%335uf. aifraarnrepi is natural bt eathing of all creatures 
but specially of the human beings. It is called s? 5 u 4 t*i or 
unconscious muttering of the ), which is one 

inspiration of breath (i) and one expiration ( ). 
tfuajorrauT is artificial regulation or control of breath 
both in inhaling and exhaling air. It is an attempt to 
lengthen the time required naturally for inhaling and 
exhaling. And in between both breath is to be retained 
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for a time Suck retention is called W The longer 
the retention the better is And if ultimately the 
retention of breath is for any length of time it is called 
Apart from the effect of siwiqw on the physical 
wellbeing and soundness it is useful and helpful for 
meditation on the Godhead ( «rw ) which is common to 
all forms of Yoga. But is specially helpful to 

or the taking up of the Pranik force from sjaran 
to 95WK ( the cerebrum ), where there will be the union 
of fX and wX In tsersmro the reverse of si^isjotraw is 
practised i.e. instead in inhaling and exhaling breath 
there came in u: and 3T?q;. "We shall in due course 
see what this means. 

These first four Angas are more physical and 
external to facilitate the contemplation of the Godhead- 
The last four are ssifrc, wit, and mm. is 

the withdrawal of the mind from sense-objects i- e- 
detachment of the mind from or aversion of the mind 
towards sense- objects and or dispassion is the 
result; Wfwr is the fixing of the mind on the deity (ssf&r); 

is continuous and ceaseless comtemplation of the 
deity; gtnfa is the complete absorption of the mind into 
the deity. is facilitated by the preceding three. 

All these last four are mental and internal. 

is divided into two main parts. (1) 9 % 
srsf<t form the first division and the remaining three 
(2) srai&ifi, and form the second- In the first 
division action-element is predominant in the worship 
of in the second knowledge element is predomi- 
nant. In the first part, where action-element prevailsj 
it does not mean that there is mere mechanical action 
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physical or oral. It only means that behind the physi- 
cal or oral activity of worship there is the mind or 
inner meaning of the activity. Action has always 
behind it the idea or inner meaning, that prepares 
the type of mind or mentality requisite for further 
progress. By the repetition of the action with the 
idea behind it, the type of .mentality is confirmed 
and made thorough- Action and knowledge go hand in 
hand and ultimately belief prevails that action and 
knowledge are one and the same- In the second divi- 
sion knowledge element prevails; but action based on 
knowledge is there supporting the knowledge- In 
both the divisions both the action element and 
knowledge element are there;it is merely a question of one 
being more prominent than the other. There is always the 
consciousness that action and knowledge are co-extensive 
and form one inseparable unit- Ultimately when action 
and knowledge are equally prominent they become 
one and the same i. e. they become indistinguishable 
from one another and their essential identity becomes 
established along with the oneness of Anga and Linga- 

In the TSfr® the sixfold ui% is the same for the 
development of any form of Yoga in all the six stages, 
that ultimately ends or ripens into ftnr^lu with its five- 
fold factors- It is adopted for which is the main 
factor comprising in it the remaining four factors of 
( ftp??::?, %?*?[%, and or )- 

* It is, therefore, said: — 

sraif# * | 
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«?T^qw— tp: 5?q I5Jqiaqqf5?[gqq: tp «q<siif- 

^5!%qiW!?qql^q q=g! f% sgrflfq qflfScT; I 3^q tpfqq^* 

qqsrw frq#FT: ^iq^fxiq^rq^rq: ?sq% i afqq grqqfitq srapl ip 
qwiS’fi^xqg f^pq: i We shall presently note how* 

I%q<j3rr, the main factor of raqqiq, is a very simple 
thing to start with and is to be performed everyday, 
once, twice, or thrice a day all through life. Though 
simple to start with and though always simple in its 
main features, it internally develops into a very stupen- 
dous and complex result stage after stage on account 
of the psychology and inner meaning behind it, which 
in the end results into liberation of the entangled sou] 
( Anga ). ilrq'j.qi is the of praq, Linga the Gross. The 
Linga, placed on the left hand, is first given a bath; the 
bath is followed by the application of *rcq to the Linga 
and to the body of the devotee; next comes the putting of 
W3J on the Linga and their wearing on the body by the 
devotee himself* Generally the wsus are also worn on the 
body as much as Linga is done; then comes the putting 
of faeqqq and flowers on the Linga; next incense is burnt 
and light is waved. Afterwards qq^sn: or salutation in 
humility, as a mark of submission to the deity ( Tfqqa ), 
is addressed to the deity and then qqstT is done either 
silently or inaudibly. Lastly contemplation of the deity 
in all earnestness makes up the rear. This is 
a simple thing indeed. But all the while when every 
item of is performed verses or sentences are 

chanted in a low voice in praise of every act of the 
specially of *twi, wsrarc®!. These and other verses, 
sung during f&q'jqr, are descriptive of the greatness of 
the Godhead, the insignificance of the Anga, the ideal 
2-75 
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objective to be gained by him, and the importance of the 
materials of worship like etc-, that puts into the 

the mind of the worshipper or the devotee the inner 
meaning of the materials. The Anga thereby is made 
conscious of who and what he is, what his goal in life is, 
what he has to do and what course he has to follow- All 
this is intended to cultivate and confirm in the Anga’s 
mind the proper and real sense of spiritualism; and he 
prays and invokes the aid of the Divine for his purity, 
elevation and upliftmeut- By his conscious continuous 
Puja of the Divinity day after day the devotee rises step 
by step and stage by stage to his ultimate ideal. 

The devotee is all along conscious of being a part and 
parcel of the Deity be worships every day. He is conscious 
that he has come to be separated by the working of qrcr 
( ) from his divine nature- He knows that his 
identity has come to be veiled by the three taints and by his 
once unlimited powers being contracted or constricted 
by the working of the same etfmrei. He thus becomes 
conscious or made conscious that his real station is in the 
Lord or he is Lord Himself. But being at present helpless, 
now that he is cooped up in the mechanism of matter, he 
has to earnestly and humbly seek the aid of the Lord, 
Who is ever the friend of the Auga and ever ready to run 
to the rescue of the devotee Hence the Bhakta invokes 
the helping hand of the merciful Lord as much as be seeks 
the help of his sincere friend. This is gftnw in the first 
division of qSjsr®. The Anga is all along conscious that 
he is the Lord and the Lord is himself ( He, 
therefore, behaves towards the Lord, the Linga, in all the 
three stages as he does towards his friend) a real sincere 
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friend. This is srintftraqT of the Lord pure and simple. 
The or stfsttiTtg-n, it may be noted, is based on the 
of Agamas; but here in qjjsB it is modified in the 
light of of the Agamas, which forms the main 
basis of the practice of qjtsrs. 

In the second division of specially of the six- 
fold ern^-ig, there is the or SRqifi, as contrasted from 

the or 3>H*n’T of the first division In the first there is 
action-element prevalent over the knowledge-element. But 
here the knowledge element predominates over the action- 
element or the physical activity of Linga workship. Still 
reraq?!! in all its details is to be always meticulously perform- 
ed- Concrete worship of Shivalinga or Ishtalinga performed 
physically can never be dispensed with even at the last 
stage; the in this division only means that the Anga 
is fully conscious of spiritualism and the importance and the 
inner meaning of the spiritual discipline. His mind is well 
imbued with spiritual sense; and he does everything as 
a matter of habit with a view to refresh and stabilize the 
sense of spiritualism and the inner meaning behind the 
physical activity. It is eiwfre or continuous practice, as 
required by Patanjali, the systematizer of Yogic science 
and art. The worship of the Lord, performed as usual 
physically, is mere internal or mental. The physical act 
of worship and the repetition of all usual ceremonials 
serves the double purpose of rousing and developing the 
internal worship and making it a concrete example to 
others. The physical act of worship with well developed 
sense of spiritualism and the spiritual discipline behind it is 
a bey, as it were, for switching on and winding the key of 
the mental radio set to the required tune of internal worship. 
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This is r?r$, the supreme mode or the Royal road to 
liberation, the discipline appropriate to and based on the 
of the Agamas. The Rwnfi, based on Rtw?, culmi- 
nates in technique, specially in the second division 

for the pligrim’s progress towards crowning goal of Rresigsq. 
In the second division also the subjective worship of 
the Lord ( ) is further inculcated. The R5Rt^ 
of the first division grows into full-fledged «?RIR. Internal 
or mental worship of the Lord by contemplation is the real 
worship but it grows and develops out of the external 
worship performed by physical acts. This is why the 
says — gw w sir Risn^Rli^n | 1-38. 

Hence precedes developing and shading off into the 

internal worship of r?ri^. In the first division of rsjr® 
Rl%, the main motive power of the spiritual discipline, 
progresses from simple though sincere faith to the phase 
of i*i$r or confirmed and fixed feeling of devotion to the 
Lord, too firm to be deviated from the course pursued. It 
further grows into undivided attention fixed in contempla- 
tian of the Lord ( strrir ). In the second division *n% first 
develops the power of partially experiencing divine life 
and is therefore called eigRR, the initial stage of experience. 
Further it grows into anRRRi%, the higher stage or state 
of experience in which there is the real joy of divine life- 
Ultimately it rises to the highest stage where full experience 
of divine life of at-one-ment with the Divinity is attained. 
It is thus RRwrfo. In the first part of I%R1R$ the first 
three of the eight limbs of Yoga, namely, rr, {-tor and 3RRR, 
are practised and perfected. The fourth limb, suririr, is 
also practised in its very simple elementary form, even 
from the very beginning for the purposes of r^rr and «rir. 
The remaining four limbs and the rest except «rfr 
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are practised to the stage of perfection. sir is adopted 
and practised from the very beginning. In the beginning 
s’tR is simple but sincere. It is here directed to the faf&r, 
Linga the Gross, placed and worshipped on the palm of the 
hand. Later in the second division s^ir is directed to the 
indwelling Lord, si®#? and Wfi&T- This is or 

sfasjsjifffe, the internal worship of the Lord. In the third 
stage of sraiqt the Anga attains a further development in 
his Yogic practice. This is the stage noted for the calm- 
ness or freedom from the disturbances or vacillation caused 
by temptations of the material environment. The 
attains this by offering everything to the deity in the first 
instance. He is therefore called sreri^t or one who has swn? 
which is jrisrii?. The *R55reT? is consequent on the 
devotee’s idea that everything is due to the favour of the 
Lord, the grace of the Lord. Here is the germination 
and initial sprouting of that later develops into the 

complete withdrawal of the senses from the objects. In 
this connection readers’ kind attention is drawn to the 
verses, quoted on page 52S ante, which will give good idea 
of Jrat? that vindicates the Bhakta’s appellation of sretsft. 

The practice of W and f^t«t begun by 9wr is further 
carried on by the *?| ^f. So it is said: — 

* 31? r sierci?qf?t i 

foqi&BR&ren u 

iMrdt SrcjiEui n 


* fesfaftrerafa 1—171. 
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iggriorag^tdt %33>rafotff%nJ£ II 
agregsfgg; i 

9?^rti sgraa fatt?OTifagtftfa: || 
fagrafgusi# swrsfiTswfafe?!: i 
fa^fag: SgW gftglt^f *?g*I. « 

From the analysis of the above it will be seen that all 
the moral rules of gn and mn are included for practice in 
some form or other, sgrgit. fagrem, and are also 

included. 

One thing to be noted here is that the order of eight- 
fold limbs of Yogic practice ( gtr, fggg etc. ) is laid down. 
Some particular limbs come under particular modifica- 
tions of But the order as laid down by fagtlgsgifa^l 
is not rigidly fixed up but they are adopted suitably to the 
purposes of fagggl- This is clear from the fact that an 
snag is chosen and practised from the beginning, though 
this second limb comes under So also «gig is prac- 

tised from the very beginning, w n g, therefore, coming 
under the 3rig*g?5 is to be understood as the of 
SR&g and vngisn internally, sjpurw is also practised from 
the beginning for «gtg and ng'sj'T, in the initial stage. But 
here it is practised in an elementary form for steadying 
the mind and for steady 'sng and arc. But later a Willin' grows 
into higher forms as required for the higher stages, specially 
when the devotee of the mystic temperament likes to 
develop the practice of taking up the Pranik force ( grfai ) 
to union with fag in affrrc or cerebrum. So order of eight 
limbs is changed and adopted suitably as required for 
faggstr. la short in the first division of fagiunf the devotee’s 
worship of Linga is gifrgsn or external worship, leading up 
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to the iuternal worship of sunf&T and of which 

is the external symbol, the reminder and mentor of the 
higher modifications of Lings. thus grows into 

fWTi$ or internal worship pure and simple. in the 

is tfrtfr or preparatory; and it grows into q*r*n%. or 
supreme devotion in the fraqnT. 

ceremony introduces the Anga iuto fafjsir in all 
details. One important thing to be noted here is that the 
Anga himself goes to the Guru and requests him to intro- 
duce him to %q?5FF ( vide page 576 ante )• His request is 
proof of his yearning for spiritual life. The ceremony 
begins with in a proper ceremonial form when the 

Guru after giving the Anga a holy bath invests him with 
the Linga ( Ishtalinga ) and teaches him the details of 
This is the of the physical body 

( ) and the devotee is impressed with the impor- 

tance of spiritual life and is confirmed in his attitude of 
the worthlessness of the merely worldly life, the bread 
and butter life. He comes to know that the worldly life 
is worth-living, only when it is combined with spiritual life 
and discipline. Such attitude of the Anga is techanically 
called that precedes ^Tsrr and that is why he goes 

to the Guru for ^r. The Anga is taught the method of 
praying and meditating on the deity. The Guru is enjoined 
to teach this method in * qiR ^ 

rental# ^ ?n^”. 

Next comes which makes the fleshy body 

a holy body. So it is said f “ sra qrsuqi fqspg q^i- 

T55T am ”, J The ifolqstq of the body is described 

in, the following:— 

I— 36. f Ibid 17. } 36. 
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snsft wit trissNq ll 

^qrfct qwltsfeis rasra i 
w*: wfcr rrarar m TOft toot: i 
t^ 4 qx^m ftqq«#5 §i%?cin I 
This is connected with *jftK and snon^sn, as is inti* 
mately connected with breath, the visible expression o£ 
psychic SOT* The practice of effects internal improve- 
ment and the psychic swi descends into the physical plane 
and raises up the devotee to the higher plane. Lastly 
comes the of infusing knowledge into Anga by 

direct contact. The Guru whispers while doing so. 

# « By in the initiation called there is such 

a transference of power from the Guru to the disciple that 
the latter swoons under the influence of it-* Such a Guru 
is hard to get. The disciple who receives this initiation 
gets all the powers of the initiator. It is said there are 
Gurus who can at once make their disciples fit foi highest 
aims. It is sad that such Gurus are few and far between. 
ftwSFT, therefore, says — 

t gifr nfo ra^PsraTqiiw: i 

ll 

The investiture of pffcr is the first and foremost rite 
offlwi<Wi ( TOfltatOTfc)* Tbe Wfi* 1 is the 
external visible symbol of the in-dwelling Lord. The 
devotee has to wear and worship it life-long. It is to be 
worshipped on the palm of the ( left ) hand all through 
life- The wearer of the Linga is always holy and free 
from pollution or impurity like consequent on the 
r teath of a relative, as in the case of So it is said;-* 1 

* The Serpent Power, page 84. t Quoted by fh. 11-27 
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* ibtoiCi | 

%K<X5 ^fTIIfcr: || 

^q, i 

SR&rwi ggspr li 

The devotee, therefore, is not prevented from the 
worship of Linga at stated times, as a Yarn&shramic 
I53T may be from performing the daily or occasional 
rites (ftsi and Iftfa?) during the period of arare. 
Females also are free from pollution attaching to 
the monthly course, so far as the worship of Linga is 
concerned- It is, therefore, laid down: — 

qalw 31 ftsft || 

rfe*n4*rtwqi« w jir'i si qjraq i 
uq r sqffoRns? qjra iqqlr it 
sfr qp4 5j[q iqger i 
fawiqffsiwifapiwi a’n^fa u 
f&irqVur Sufi g i 
tfquuW qig^KciirlgftHqq, II 

Or rather it may be said that the ideaof impurities is 
done away with with a view to ensure the daily routine 
of Linga worship- W-e need not discuss here the theoreti- 
cal basis or truth underlying such forms of meaningless 
impurity- But the performance of the daily worship 
of fsfti is so imperative in the interest of spiritual 
culture in a continuous unbroken course that the aboli- 
tion of such forms of impurity is necessary and desirable. 
This is the reason .that five forms of q$r? ( impurity ) 
are done away with. The five forms of impurity 
( including the three mentioned in the verses quoted 


* ft. I — 97. 

2-76 


t ft- 1— 150. 
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above ) are and sfesasjw. 

The first is fundamental and illustrative of the princi- 
ple of universal brotherhood of man in society* which 
ab initio is religious, as society is no society divested of 
religion. The abolition of emphasizes the 

negation of the distinction of the high and low as 
religious beings of Sooiety. This distinction of high 
and low is so much ingrained in the Varn&shrama- 
dharma that it has given rise to countless number cf 
castes by permutation and combination of mixed 
marriages by argaru and The obvious result has 

been that the Hindu Community has been full of the 
most warring and jarring elements in it that refuse 
unity and solidarity, much less fusion- This has also 
given rise to cunning and selfish sections of the commu- 
nity to trade upon the the ignorance of the masses, 
intentionally kept ignorant, as a matter of principle. 
All this is by-the-by. 

We have only to add an explanation of 
the untouchability of food, once touched by one’sself 
or by others, as is the custom. is more generally 

the food left in the dish after eating one’s fill- It is 
a principle among the Lingayats that no food is to be 
left in the dish after eating, and care is to be taken 
to have food served in the dish as much as is necessary 
for one’s fill. It is considered a sin to ; waste food 
instead of economising and using it properly for those 
that are poor and too weak to earn food. The question 
therefore, of food left or does not arise- At the 
same time it is also a principle and a religious custom 
to take a small quantity of food from the Guru or 
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a Jangama as srat?, as much as food addressed fco God 
is taken as His sere. Guru or Jangame, being 
are considered fco be equal fco the Godhead. And hence 
the food received from them out of their dish is 
considered as their sere in a concrete form- 'Ifc is spiri- 
tual food and is enjoined fco be taken as the means of 
purifying the body by the disciple. The food of the 
Guru is iafused with the spirit’s purity and is, there- 
fore, capable of effecting purity of the devotee taking ifc. 
Such taking of food as sere also means, apart from its 
spiritual meaning, the equality of Lingayats and the 
real spirit of sst%reere, or the relation of and rare 
being one. This is also the spirit of the devotee 
( Anga ) and the Linga, the primeval teacher, being one. 

In addition fco what we have said in YIII section 
about Linga and as the third aireim, we may say that 
isiae given to the devotee is neither an image ( sraei ) 
nor a substitute ( ) of the Godhead as ifc superficially 
looks to be- It is God Itself as a visible symbol- lb is 
one with the spirit of the devotee, the inward Divine 
Spirit- Ifc is, therefore, the remembrancer or mentor 
of the indwelling Divine Spirit. The Guru infuses the 
Linga with the life-spirit of the devotee, and puts the 
Linga into the sra of the devotee i- e. he makes the 
devotee conscious of his divine nature as a microcosm, 
Ifc is therefore said: — 

* are rausrraeTtrcre frei forest 
rarere sraerere cm | 
aiUfi ere § aft 1 

Tp fret gsiiu raresre i^nreci. 11 


* fir. 1-89- 
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ft«rw snwn*n 

snfre?^r7^ sfagmty ctri»T ftsressiiftrftJT erw faww sn^ 
5roq5i?fcr sfrresrcq shot \&wmi arstcRfa wrong. fanmnrosw: i ^4 
SOT*! 3?: ftir f$Pre3T9TCHWR<l$ ftfl repro$re*r*5 WronigST$: 1 

This is fehe reason why the strict mandate is given 
to a devotee that he should never be separate from the 
fgftn, as such separation only means separation of the 
Divine Spirit and the human spirit* The worship of 
^gftn is ^i$rxjr leading to the internal worship ( «ra:*^w of 
afcrisn ) in conjunction with thefsftg* This is clear 
from?— 

* r«?re% gwn ?5ii%r%a i 
rernftnw <j*rr qr ??t ?rwr || 

sn^i numtq am fan g saiwag 1 
ww trataw twi n ftfaftafcjft || 
sivnan nrarM aNna fnnraiftft: i 
*ai mwwcret aw #pr srsnfsrag, || 

Linga, therefore is ftwn or ftfv, Divine Conscious- 
ness. It is accordingly spoken of or addressed as 
“ nrnfan ”, “ ftwm ”, “ wtrasn ”, “nroiln” and so on* 
The analytical description and meaning of Linga is:— 
l alf^T awi 5rmrmn nrsrrm: ftn: i 
ftnaftremti i3n ft% agwcr II 
Ssftn is further said to be merely an expression of 
the internal as made clear in — 

l sra:i%ra «rc fan ^nrerM i 
fafra nrar&nwr ro^r sfa u 
wi^nin -arsr nmftit pi«nn%ii , 3roif<tf3roq< ^arenw ft<[wV 
etfaie^fct arc: i ft. II— 4* 


* ft, 1-139, 140* 


t Ibid p. II-8, 
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Linga thus is neither an image nor a substitute. 
It is and is worshipped as such. After worship 
food is addressed to it and is taken as along with 
the water poured on Linga, which is qifieE?, the emblem 
of purity and the means of purification. 

The very important items of Linga worship are 
and RR, which iu due course of practice develop 
into hwh and uflifa respectively. The latter develops 
into wraN, urfrr or f[R?R in accordance with the tem- 
perament of the devotee. Now we proceed to explain 
the development of the five complementary Yogas in 
order that ultimately develop into fo'RR, i. e. uimw of 
hr ( sri&t ) and ( Anga )- 

(1) nsraR: — We have already said a great deal 
about in connection with 4?r as the eighth aw 5 !- Not 
much remains, therefore, to be said about How- 

ever we may add the following by way of further 
elucidation. 

AWi, as rstsr, begins after in Mind is 

restless and is the vehicle of vibrations of matter, itself 
being made of very subtle matter, subtler than srusisr. 
Vibrations in the vehicle produce corresponding changes 
in consciousness and result as bwtos- These latter are 
the cause of the next cycle of birth and all activities 
in that birth* These vibrations are to be avoided. And 
is one mechanical way of checking the vibrations, 
steadying the mind, so that consciousness may be still 
and free from impressions- 

A fl5f is a definite succession of sounds, which are 
Particular deities are represented by particular 
sounds* And the muttering of a *f?r rouses the deity. 
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■when the sounds representing the deity are produced- 
A is a power ( jfoufa ) and lends itself to any use. 
A therefore, when rightly used, helps spiritual 
development. A is a manifestation of 
( ftrrofa ) herself, for she is all letters and and qw?m 
Itself. Hence is used in rousing the lying asleep 
in garaK and taking her up to union with ffcr in or 
cerebrum- The five letters of are enclosed in 

order in the lower five wiras or chakras. Thus ?r is in 
Jjam, n: or * is etc. which is the sum-total 

of is in the sixth arrw, the The feeling 

consciousness is in all things; but it is not manifest 
without particular processes. So also usr, which is 
a form of the feeling consciousness of God, is not 
perceptible without the union of devotee’s power with 
the power of *r;r roused. When the devotee mutters 
the in a particular posture in devotion, the letters 
in the «n«rftrs are struck in order. The power is roused 
and it gradually rises upward from suw to and 
at last unites with i%q in uisrrc. 

The method of uspstt is laid down as follows: — 

* sroramsR fftr j 

it 

gqhforcgpi si* i 

Tntafttfmnrroft ig^quiafr sregir- 
*sgtr qtqrfc?q, gjtr— 


* ft- I— 130, 
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aw «tt qr srens? i 

stq fqi^sfc n 

gsnitfkafi sam srq: | 

3tq?ifea4 sjjih *qR^ifegm aq: n ?ra 

ftqgqufaf gq*. aTqiqTtm $rei q>u?4d i%?q*j| 

. . . 3^??T^s*n4f<*i gnqa'q fqk l 

Thus after performing i%qgqi in the proper form the 
devotee should proceed to qqsrc, which should begin 
with siroiqw in its elementary form. In the first division 
of of fieqrHiq the fi^aq effects purification of the 
Anga on the first plane and ensures calm and peace in 
the devotee and prepares him for the higher worship 
of Linga, the 

In the srofaift stage, the first stage of the second 
division the flqsrr begins with %aa[°iiqw which is artificial 
in the sense that there is re-adjustment of sifaqpniqro or 
natural breathing. In the latter the in-going breath is i 
( 3tj ) and the out-going is u: ( qulrq ). In the natural 
breathing there is the arrogation, or the feeling of 
( or I’ness ) prevails. But in tftfsrroiqw or artifi- 
cial breath-control the order is reversed and the idea 
of humble submission of the devotee to the deity 
prevails, because the in-going breath is made «: and 
out-going breath sri This means that egotistic feeling 
is expelled and the devotee humbly seeks the aid of the 
Lord for upliftment- This is in accordance with what 
is said in — 

* ^rqtqRucr i 


* ft. II, 8. 
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aRHsRRi <Tuw*rr sfrfqcf i 

§3^4 rsrrr dtiRpR *urr<i. 11 
a^aURrfftfifc: tw ua: 11 

fasRIR 

rr?r<?#r a^rerarc “ Refr Rift frR§d rrst «? ” 51% ga: 
W 5 #ntt 313 gf ^RcncsiRpr «#gR*m awsufaiHiaiiRwr 
a^TSJqm ^RR^^OnSVIRI^VRfrai^lwd fRf 4 qilcfffl gisl- 
w>r € tnn^fafg mw* ur^ 1 eft?crR5irfar%: er#c 3 #?<r1^i%i%: 
<rw RRn%*ft r?i^ etc. etc. 

R 5 t?R from this stage may develop independently 
or may go hand in hand with «wr on the last plane of 
SJRfrr and bring about the essential oneness of Anga 
and Linga, the end of i%rrir. 

By »mm the practitioner may and can develop his 
spiritual powers and use them for different purposes. 
The practitioner may attain the eight great powers, like 
9#!% Rt*Ri ete- He may also attain different minor 
powers of clairvoyance, clairaudience etc*> and he may 
be an adept in m&ntric R^Wis viz- STV^r, Rafatw, gmia«r 5 
ruw, S 3 RR and foit'WT- But these are nob the purpose for 
which R5TRR is or is to be practised but for the highest 
human objective ( 3 % ). It is the charltans that 
indulge in these for personal ends, self-aggrandizement 
and self-glorification* But such use of the powers 
attained is vile and will result in disaster to the 
practitioner* The devotee practising rstrIt has to steer 
clear of the siren-like temptation and disaster* ftw 4 ln 
enjoins upon the ftniq'Fft in making the one and the only 
objective of rir^r of and afl?. 

It remains only to be noted that r^rr is to be per- 
formed silently with undivided attention fixed on the 
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Godhead- The inaudible, much more than the loud or 
audible muttering of 4 ?t, is considered to be efficacious 
and therefore is encouraged We need not quote here 
the verses in support of this obseration- 

The practice of the the motive to be consci- 
ously kept behind the practice and the ultimate result 
step by step of are best expressed by the 

following. We quote the following, as it will be im- 
possible for us to express it in our words° — 

* flur? era g qfwfiftfafglr | 

qggrwiNfctf wlCq n 

s*nfiT ’srlftnf *r5i3?a qxsrwri gq i 

gift: rear *rq gsfgr *i || 
5n>Jircwgqrspm3 uuifaftig: i 

sw sr’Jtifr^ur qifrqiwm**# ftgr | 

qrftq qwqr imt i 

ftcq #g sncsi^R^Rgi^dreqirffr II 

ft# ft5n«s?rqi sti^q l| 

siftftqqsrgtqt ftqftn ^gsqqqqRig. i 
ftaiqprq. swig sqr narcwft: a 

tqiSfftqSRflrcwnq ft*T =qf qq&rarRtfroi^, i 
sqi ^qigflq^tsi U aRT«ft?455Rq 3?i# || 
qftqgwqi»*iggqq^i t qsraiqq ; n«»ni. i 
^rsqjjqrsri^qssqgl qftoign^: n 

qgft^rosqissqftqhqT §^qq*gn54qqqt[sng. i 
gifgu'^ggrqw^,# stq^gq II 

fawtfgw&qq srcftqiq## niggi i 
qq qiftigsjg i 


* fttlqi«f5ren%^rj page 46 fi. 
2-77 
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gw §(ai%jfr ggfoffi if qsitgqq. | 
g®iq; qqrajft g'H> 11 

we «w§mf to itoi <nnrai i 
Hiqqjisrr gqi fg eq gft qifan n 
v$ 5iq^^iggr4r qwr sf li 
qz qz gisqm h qff+iqwqqsRqn'ig.: | 
qsws^qqs^rwsiqi g^gicfctr; eg 11 
arc qz^imr f f 1 qzwasnrasiig i 
qs$Rs?Hm fqssRRg hh a Hi 11 

All this explains *Mth of the Lingayat religion 
lucidly and well. 

II- Layayoga begins in feqiqin in h^ri- In the 
Second division of ?RHtf the devotee may and can 
practise Layayoga to perfection if he is a person of 
mystic temperament. It has its development in ^h.-isit 
of Linga, the awiS'r, The internal worship is considered 
to be the primary form of worship as the real spiritual 
discipline to attain the highest spiritual end, mukti. 
But as internal worship is difficult to perform without 
something concrete before the mind, the external 
worship of Ishtalinga, Linga the Gross, has been found 
necessary. The principle of external worship is expressed 
in words “ h srctqHrangqfct 31%: *. This is why fqrqqtHsfifagr 
says “ gw hiv'-IuCi fsrr gr q qieir^«nfqeT The human mind 
and understanding are always directed towards and 
busy with the external material world for physical 
comforts; and it goes very hard for man to turn them 
inwards for internal culture. RqtHin with couscious* 
ness of the principle behind the physical acts of worship 
is thus indispensable. During and by %qiHi$ the 
devotee becomes sufficiently adept in and capable of 
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practising internal worship, which is The inter- 

nal worship is the devotee’s meditation of the Lord 
dwelling in various arrows or chakras. The internal 
worship is described in as well as 

The former says: — ( vide 1-40 to 50 )• 

f%#r foiVifaWL I 

q* i%q fi^ ?ir?T I 

»re5iwra«[*Siwiftsr <rarer II 
s^ss^pfNrt* i 
i5T5n%3«ragi cfsn || 

^qeiq^gaqq gqi^ig^qisrara; i 
t%qiq fqi%q^ s? ztrRsstqrfcr n 
e?iqiqfs[q3 ,i irc«ir 5 1 
q^qqw I^isaqfta qfiq¥q§qsKflra\ 11 

swsP'isrewpiaigjsqi sn<nsni* 5 i?N 1 
sq^q «nq>*ra II 

f^r^rrgrgw^g^T is explained by the commentator as 

5=e-3ifm%qi sai^q^H, fs^ra&^raiSi also considers ara^i to 
be primary and strongly advises devotees to practise the 
worship of the Linga worn inside the body as noted before 
on page 570 . The book lays down the internal worship 
as follows: — ( vide II— r, 6 ). 

Wra fSwi raqqq qv* 1 
qp-qa fliqjsqKj: 5n<ni§w§q 15 erg: 11 
srq aiaii«qmq>p>qfc?q 3 vragw; 

1 

^t:qqjTg?S% 1 

^4-q%?rq?re5gsnh?ira5ftcrl5 n 
f?r«r 1 

q^ffs z*naM i%iM raqiqJTf^ 1 
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mraffi?*! skirts || 

m$T qsrfi’sfe i 
Scffffiff* 0 ! ai^ tttfff yrnnS^r u 
*fa: swiff sfffmsriir frttffa: 1 
«r=5T ^51 ff?r?tff sn^rife sftPrei II 
wra^sT^r s!ff 1 

fflff ffWfflWTfftcfl'fa « 

f!ff^mrfeu %4 ?if!i^%»i^ 5 ri 1 
flKasifcff^f su^&ff^ifofft stir 11 
tt^ ftSkfn3«tewfa«E^! I 

g ^ g g sw gjffi iSffiiffffram ll 
We may also quote the form of internal worship 
given in flfcffrsN^ifesr ( page 7 ), which though brief is very 
fine as follows: — 

strife!??* g# sw gffw ffraswitssar; 1 
?tt kwicTO f gff sjff ffffcffl^ffff. 1 
fffa: %iicK«irffffK?<!fffifffe^fff act: 1 
?rif5 fefffffercrcis ^t«2ff' ^ffagll 
raffffiffffsOiff?! elaborates the materials of internal wor- 
ship in the form of eight limbs of Yoga. But it will be too 
much to describe them all here and the above will be 
sufficient for readers to un lerstand the spirit and form of 
internal worship. 

The internal worship begins with suffrvSff.S?®, the fourth 
form and stage of sfnsss which he reaches after attaining 
thoroughness in the first division ( r%!?tfflff )as ff^^t 
and agicjr. In this *ff« of swn&feff. the Anga is taught the 
Divine Omnipresence in the body and His worship and 
meditation, after the usual process of physical external 
worship. The nature of the Divinity inside is described 
by ftRtfaftraifffa as follows:— 
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SflrsTOqsfr *n%: j 

«ra$ra (&n %?jpt <«if \ 

q^rer wsg^cawenw fi as. II 
The process of internal worship and the result is 
described in in the following: — 

*trt% 1 ai'Tiis'rxsr 
sncTii^iteqraasre^ws fw*ni% I afTft ffe«g*n?r 
a^T5f3 I SfTlt 

352i%3?$*far$355rt?i3:Tft ngwt^^o?ftnrqi*rg<r?TCJr <J[vn%%: 
i%^H^s5fra\%ir qrni^ig^ig^r srretfifr s?T5^n?— 
f%4rl%^n4 s^rTci [ 

srcrffraat%f?[JTi*fitni^: srerera || 
aiicmtroeg&J! srolS’WESC: | 

?nrr,?raT 'TRi5{[a tl 

In this way the devotee of mystic temperament deve- 
lops the internal power and takes it up to the cerebrum 
gradually. When he ultimately attains union with t%f in 
he has to divest himself of the idea of duality so that 
the temporary union with rsra in the cerebrum may ripen 
into lasting identity of his self with that of the Divine 
Self i. e. he should regain the veiled identity by driving off 
the three taints and the five forms of contraction. 

The person of mystic temperament is dreamy and 
moves in the midst of environment as a visionary. He 
feels that his mind, fixed on the series of desires supplanting 
and succeeding one another, creates an endless chain of 
bonds round the soul and finds it necessary to destroy the 
bonds B He studies the nature of perceptions and watches 
the working of the inner power. The study, observation 
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and introspection give him a clue to a right procedure in 
his internal and external activities. He finds that the 
functions of the subjective series in relation to the objective 
series are the functions of the sensory and vital powers. 
He concludes that the sensory and vital powers are grosser 
expressions of the subtle power in the subjective series, 
because the grosser on the subjective and the objective 
sides are the grosser manifestation of the finer power inside. 
The aspiring Anga comes to thiuk that the presence of the 
Supreme, a catalizer as it were, is always there inside and 
manifests itself in various marvellous configurations 
of all this external environment and all internal 
subjective and objective functipns. He tries to know 
how the mysterious Power configurates itself in 
myriad forms and works on various planes. He begins to 
aspire for the Supreme as the only Reality. He begins 
to discipline himself with the two sets of the principles of 

moial conduct ( and the two rudimentary common 
constituents of all forms of Yoga), cultivates* a prayerful 
attitude and to learn how to direct and contract the 
motor aud sensorial energies into the Subjective series by 
psycho-physical or psychical methods. He later learns that 
these well directed gross energies become finer and one 
with the subtle energies inside. His one object is to learn 
to unify these subtle inside energies by pure psychical 
methods and thus to attain the mysterious power and 
finally to hush all the mental functions in order to realize 
Divinity. He feels the supreme presence of the power 
Divinity within as sion'&r and qrar&T, as the source of all 

aud the only saviour. He thus works for the control of 
the psychic force through breath-control and ultimately 

rises to the highest level of at-one-ment with the Lord, 
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III is the method adopted, followed, 

and cultivated by the Anga of active temperament. The 
Anga begins in the stage as aaiCb the grace-earner, 
where he begins to learn that all objects he takes and 
enjoys are all due to the Lord and .therefore all are the 
Lord’s favour and grace. The use and enjoyment of objects 
as the grace of Gbd leads to the calmness of his mind. The 
Anga has to work for life and physical well-being. The 
idea of the objects enjoyed as the grace of God leads him 
to think that he has to work for earning the grace of God; 
because inactivity, the physical inactivity, will not bring 
him the necessaries of life. Thus behind all physical activity 
he finds a kind of Divine mission. So the Anga thinks 
that he works and can work knowingly or otherwise for 
fulfilling the mission of Divinity by turning out work in 
the form of the execution of action. Hence he works, not 
because the action and the work are his, but because they 
constitute the plan of Divine Mission — not because the 
work or its fruits are those of the self confined in the 
body, but because work and action -turned out serve the 
puspose of such a mission. The aspirant of the active 
temperament, therefore, considers it a duty to engage the 
body and the miud in work in right earnest. 

It is with such an idea of fulfilling the great duty, 
the aspiring Aoga of the active temperament busies his 
body and mind with the performance of work. Non- 
attachment to the fruits of action makes the person free 
from the evil effects, the affliction of the mind, of his failure 
in the case of his objective activity. The non-attachment to 
the fruit of work, with the notion of the divine plan and 
purpose, inspires and leads the aspiring Anga through the 
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right channel. Action becomes instinctive and work 
becomes natural. Day in aud day out work is untiringly 
turned out with the sense of duty fulfilled, as intended by 
God. It is no longer a matter of mine or thine but of the 
Divine. A continuity of this attitutde in the midst of ever- 
going activity effects transformation of the small self to a 
higher level, to the level of serenity and actionlessness in 
action. The serene attitude restrains the modifications and 
mind becomes steadied and undirectional, except towards 
the higher end, the ultimate end, when there is all joy 
and all peace in identity with Divine grandeur. The 
is best expressed in the following words: — 

q T q SJ 504 =3 ft II 

?%3i?PTT%?rRri%r3i 3* sg: 1 

|| 

straraft qStra qR 1 

l^ifRT&rer i%a oq 11 

5=53151^1 Sq>55*ft^3ra 1 

fra siRira ym ftraraniq : | 

^ st r area f lift i 

sg<qra 53ft s^asq: || 

9^5^^ q&rafa fdt 31? R 3*3 R«*T=E qtdf qR(?U 
^cai t ro«t 55 <rgtui 

*3etff«n?5 f qr m? wtUr fift ft 1 
qfqj'Ritt a? ti«ntqa?7!Jn 11 
f ft fiw qrctNictqrasqi^fq it a$r 1 
Twawriftf sirsfiRr 11 

qtq^ R 5^%: | 


* 11 - 13 . 
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3 wfa alf * TO TOT || 

3iRqsR3T 5?$TT «T I 

30Jfqiq^%rsf^ 51 % TOT II 

vu^gfirc »iwn tof i 

?Rsim^5i«i>5T 5r%Msiffrm %n%: u 

Such is the attitude of the devotee all through life and 
he rises higher and higher in purity of actionlessness in 
activity, cultivates peace of mind, and in the end attains 
at-one-ment with Linga. -In ^q-RFT the motive of personal 
gain and the sense of egotism or egoism ( 3T?«R ) are driven 
out of all activities of human life. The activities, therefore, 
fail to produce and leave impressions on the individual 
soul. They produce the fire of knowledge that burns the 
seed of activity itself, as fire springing out of wood burns 
the wood itself. It is thus remarked; — 

* tof i 

IV »rra>qf»i: — Now we come to Bhaktiyoga, Yoga by. 
Bhakti, the sincere devotion to the Godhead that ultimately 
raises the Anga to at-one-ment with Linga and itself rises 
to at-oue-ment with mukti, i. e. it itself becomes mukti. 
Bhakti is the intense love to God, which inspires a devotee 
to a real, genuine search after the Lord, a search beginning 
continuing and ending in the love of the Lord. This love 
cannot be reduced to any earthly benefit, because so long 
as worldly desires last that kind of intense love of God 
caDnot and does not come; the devotee, therefore, first sees 
the worthlessness of the worldly life ( TORt*lcir ) and begins 
the search after the life everlasting and everhappy, And 
this he does by means of *l)%, the real, sust ained love of God . 

* fMfar^sraifSre?, page 10. 

2-78 
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The one great advantage of *n% is that it is the easiest 
and the most natural method of reaching the great divine 
end in view, as men generally are emotional in their 
mental make-up. Bhakti in the beginning is preparatory ;and 
later it develops and ripens into the supreme form 
of experience, joy and union with God. The human spirit 
or Anga gradually rises higher and higher, step by step, 
and stage by stage to the highest aim and end, where 
and become one and indistinguishable from one another. 
This is QftfVFt. 

The Anga of the emotional temperament harmonizes 
himself with his spiritual understanding by study, training 
and culture- His inner urge for the life of spiritual 
discipline in devotion is confirmed and leads the life of devo- 
tion all through life. He finds that unlikes attract in the 
universe and act tipone one another; while the likes remain 
apart and act upon one another in a different way. He 
sees that attraction and mutual action and reation, aloofness 
ordnaction are all due to the marvellous play of the lovfe 
of God or God’s afr^issf. He thinks that tbe spark of 
Divine love pervades all actions and reactions and is the 
essence of all- It is the faint ray of the Supreme mercy 
of God that runs through all things in the universe* like 
a thread running through the beads of a rosary, to knit 
together all things in the universe. The Anga of such 
a mould of mind feels that it is the presence of Divinity 
Mthin that shines as the quanta of Supreme love. He 
Comes to know that love begets love and hatred ceases 
by love. He adores the Divinity in him and in the universe 
as the odIj Reality. Love makes him devoted to the 
Divinity. Love and devotion breed in him an attitude of 



the Supreme Divine. On account of the deep, love he feels 
a personal relationship with the Divinity. Re considers 
the Godhead to be his master, his friend, his feeloved, and 
becomes intensely devoted to him. The love and devotion 
make his attitude of spiritual life and discipline constant. 
He begins the worship of the Lord as in no way different 
from himself. He thinks that the Lord is himself and 
himself is the Lord. This is 8f?5Tffaiu:n, the worship of 
the Lord in himself and everywhere. He feels consolation 
and solace in the apparent presence of the Divine within. 
And when his attention misses the Divine he feels- the 
pangs of separation. 

As love and devotion become pure and selfless, ' their, 
flow becomes steady and undivided. His mind becomes 
all steady and is absorbed in the contemplation of " God. 
In the end the Anga then attains union with the Divine 
( ). The individuality of the small ego is lost and 

supreme solace comes to be experienced gradually as in ■ 
the union of a beloved with the lover when the beloved is 
lost in the lover. The sense of duality- vanishes -and there 
is only one sense, the sense of the only Reality. 

The Anga’s worship of the Linga in devotion and the 
gradual progress are described in broad outlines in 
( pp. 7, 8 ) as follows;— 

atr *i*^*rSi n . 

<j5ti fasw I 

-tra: l«TO ftfl || 
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. xjf umtfWRig. i 

j . . fo# gq^i ais4 sfutNRqiqw ll 

■ Bat it is better described in faqitiaqsK'T, pp- 28, 29, 
iaibe fallowing words* — 

■ spj g#5n^»nn5im«H^n =q 

5ftfo«Rroifain:fa-?rei: \ 

$rfr *ri%R% Si^aqi gi%qqpqq! ll 
- fqra q* ?r% RgRraq \ 

3wfenii>TirT?^R€JraRJi!a^f^fl5r«^qtgRi'na^qcir?ir%?qq^'fRrRiig 
r^wra^fq^T URsnSq sai^r i sqnRRf usih qRRq>qsRsq[%*%oi . 
fanrfforrasj qri q strict |Rt cireqf ftftst fauuq m: sir iSutirsig.. 

’srof&ft i qiqqaRfeqqq qra: *qqqq s3it% gcfiqrcHRwqq; 
s^neti: qsiai qrcuRFRqragq qftersq aq; 

wii^q[rrq#5q gfa?rcW*RHq qrpi Sffsqq | $ uajq'iuqRftq.sn- 
RURftwrg: gq; fq??q|g^qq gq Riqi^fara fq’jqq. i%%?£*q>rqcj; 
*fag«(3»te3i#icj ippR: i |i% 3^3 ftgfrften i 

V. $rc$R: — It now remains for us to note ?rcqr»r, 
really a difficult form of Yoga. This form of Yoga is 
adopted and practised by the Anga of rational tempera- . 
ment* The world he experiences by day and the 
star-lit heavens by night, the mysterious, regular ‘and 
rhythmical working of the universe' excite wonder in 
him and begins to inquire into the mystery in right 
earnest- Such an inquiry and -the study of the mysteri- 
ous universe are more pleasing and palatable to him 
than anything else. He thinks that any insight and 
understanding in that direction is worth more than 
any worldly possession. He comes to think that the 
pursuit of worldly life, however glorious, and attach- 
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menti to the environment, however . attractive* deprive 
him of his leisure for his studies and .contemplation of 
of the reality, of life, and existence. .He, therefore* 
engrosses himself with the investigation. and .study, 
of the more serious problems of life and reality. Ha. 
carefully observes surrounding nature and collects data, 
of his observation- He systematizes his data collected 
and draws conclusions from them.' He watches the 
functioning of the perceiver and the perceived; and 
by a critical study he understands how objective events 
influence the senses and how this influence is affected 
by conditions both” external and internal- Gradually, 
he comes to understand that the universe' and it’s’ 
functioning, the functioning' of the subject and the 
object, are all due to an agency that is far beyond the 
ordinary human comprehension, and therefore, strives" 
to understand the mysterious agency behind the univese 
and all. After serious attempts he comes to the 
conclusion and conviction that the Divine is the only 
reality and moulds his mental - and physical activities 
accordingly. He tries to maintain his attitude in the 
midst of the worldly life and follows -a life of devotion 
to the Godhead. He attempts to purge out selfishness 
vanity and self-conceit, .as he understands ego of any 
type to be superficial) ephemeral, and phenomenal. He 
tries to dispel the ego-centric attitude, because he 
considers that the Divine within is all-in-all and the 
only Reality- He strives to live upto the principles of 

moral conduct even under trying circumstances. He 
does not wilfully err and falter and he. tries to proceed 
always in the right direction, guiding himself with the 
view to attain essential unity, and unique. oneness. In 
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bhis way he gains holiness of heart, strength of will, 
balance of mind and equanimity* He strives to escape 
from the prison-hold of the sense-ego and to shatter 
the golden fetters of the higher-ego. He tries to 
transcend them and to aspire for the realization of the 
supreme light and knowledge. 

He learns from his ' G-uru, the spiritual guide, all 
about the Divinity and His inscrutable Power ( sifai ). 
He leads a life of earnest devotion and gradually 
concentrates his attention on theDivinity in meditation, 
first on the symbolic form as ?sr^«T, then as the Pranic 
force within ( smf&u ) and lastly as the Great Divine 
( quf&r ; awaiting union in the cerebrum* ' The eight 
fold limbs of this Yoga differ in form and nature from 
those already given* They are:— 

* sis gift faratft ^ i . 

srsj g glnr: n 

q^reiauigwr giaigq i 
gq^^^ggrafliagfaia il 

g«^*Ts?rar$siqwi<*. i 

srodwct smut q u arafiRreq.r. » 

qRifassqftlforcgr gforefa I 
arori^i*sw?q% u«n i 

SSTIfU: 9 ^rf^fsagqqi^i q*i| ganfa II 


* ftiqqpTsi^ri^Bi, page 82 ff. 



3?ii% ^ g^?f5?q *s*tt«? r 

uRqgfeg^^r slijcti^Rt I 
otot*t«t: u *reiu u% 11 

f^fcT TO* && *WU> 

ueraujjOTw wnw i 
3 ^ ^ jfetoswi# | 

wtw 91 il 

ftsng^iti'tear I 

f^ref^OT %%. I^RcRr f?r^«qra5H i 
9Wn?9R5TT H?3TciI Smi^cH I 

calls: UcicI ftfq?V7WI?T Q 

In this Toga the path, on which the faculty of 
intelligence (ffs) is used, is predominantly the path of 
a metaphysician or a philosopher- The Angathus turns 
inward* ever seeking to find the self by diving deep into 
the recesses of his own nature- Knowing that the self 
is within him, he tries to strip away vesture by vesture* 
envelop after envelop, and by a process of rejecting 
them he reaches the glory of the unveiled Self. To 
begin this be must give up concrete thinking and dwell 
admidst abstractions. His method then must be strenu- 
ous* patient* long-sustained meditation. Nothing 
else will serve his end; strenuous, hard thinking, 
by which he rises away from the concrete into abstract 
regions of the mind; strenuous hard thinking, further 
continued, by which he reaches from the absraot 
regions cf the mind upto the regions of where 
unity is sensed; still by strenuous thinking, climbing 
yet further, until gi%, opens out into wot, until the 
Great Self is seen in His splendour, with only a film 
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of consciousness, the envelop of Atma in the manifested 
fivefold world ( ) 

or dedication of objects is also in as in 

siM’JbT aod The dedication in and 

is called and that in furtm is called srpto or 

intellectual dedication- The offering or dedication of 
objects in concrete tangible forms, as physically enjoyed 
is or gross; and offering of objects mentally con- 
ceived and enjoyed is called imaginative or inte- 
llectual- The three forms of dedication, corresponding 
to the three Lingas* are ^ or ( gross ), sftto or 
( appropriated or absorbed ), or wrc* ( satisfaction ). 
They are respectively physical or external, absorbed or 
internal, and intellectual or conceptual. The three are 
of swi&n and *n 3 r%*r in order. So it is said: — 

* 3ji sttq'u gu i 

ut ut g^l: ll 

(44i4ci =qR«H: ii 

eraflwfiisnaift f| 1 

vq&m afqf^^qqR^nRwfcr (?rwr n 

wfog s«Pfwn<*. 11 

II 

ariwMoiuqi^r l 

isfau fauiact: || 

#iS53tfo>: e^rR^imw>r 5 fos: 1 
aff au %$6 II 


* «g»W3?r, pp. 3?, 38. 
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The object offered to becomes addressed 
to st<m3»r is and addressed to wqf&r is sfa?. All this 
means that objects are first taken and enjoyed physically 
by the body (fstran) ; they are then absorbed by the body 
by the action of sn°r ( stwISw ); the ultimate result is the 
wellbeing of the body felt intellectually ( ). The 
object taken at the time of Rprtur after offering to the 
deity is pare and auspicious and is impure and inauspi- 
cious when taken at other times. . This regulates 
physical life of the devotee and develops spiritualism . 
All this is with mentality behind. fRiqV is 

merely psychological or intellectual. The readers are 
referred to and requested to recall the six forms of jkii?, 
etc ,the six instruments of conveying the offering 
to the deity,f%fl etc., all described priviously and stated in 
the tables on page 606 ante. All this is mystic, as it 
cannot be illustrated by concreteinstances.lt is,therefore, 
said to be purely a matter of internal and intellectual 
experience (^ 13 #^^). This is described as follows- 

* swiWufii arsqjtamui 1 

SSISRRXfo ^ 3 : 11 

wnral IWr wift gsrfofsfa 1 
at* slftarf: gg || 

«ratfai *nira 1 % jmiURi Rigiqra 1 

srcfa u 

*r iqiqrafo qqfaqt | 

•iPra^i fiflisnsfr ^ 11 


# «i3»n^?r p. 40. 
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The last verses show the humble and submissive 
spirit of the Anga to Linga in devotion. They also- 
explain the meaning of the ( w ftrerc ) used with 
reference to the act of dedication. 

According to Swami Yivekananda and are 
practically one and the same and there is not much 
difference between them. He says § “ There is not 
really so much difference between knowledge ( ftra ) and 
l'ove(*fl%) as people sometimes imagine. We shall 
see as we go cn, that in the end they converge and 

meet at. the same point Knowledge, and Love and 

Yoga are harmoniously fused. Three things are necessary 
for a bird to fly — the two wings and the tail as a rudder 
for steering. i3. the one wing, *rra is the other, and 
Yoga is. the tail that keeps up the balance. For those, 
who cannot. pursue all these forms of worship together 
in harmony, .and take up, therefore, Bhakti alone as 
their way, it is necessary always to remember that 
forms and ceremonials, though absolutely necessary 
for the progressive soul have no other value than 
taking U3 on to that state in which we feel the most 
intense love of God. There is a little differance of 
opinion between the teachers of knowledge and those 
of love, though both admit the power of Bhakti. The 
Jnanins hold Bhakti to be an instrument of liberation; 
the Bhaktas look upon it both as an instrument and 
the thing to be attained* To my mind this is a distin- 
ction without difference. In fact, Bhakti,- when used 
as an instrument, really means a lower form of worship 
and the higher form becomes inseparable from the 


| Bhaktiyoga, Chap. I. 
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tower form, of realization at a later stage. Each seems 
to lay a greater stress upon his own peculiar method 
of worship, forgetting that with perfect , love true 
knowledge is bound to come even unsought, and that 
from perfect knowledge true love is inseparable. ... 

We are nearing the end of our task, weighty' hut 
difficult, of explaining the practice of the Lingayat 
religion and its technique, Psychologically 

speaking the process may be viewed either functionally 
or structurally. But funcfion and structure are inter* 
connected and interdependent. Hence to attain libera- 
tion the Anga has to extricate function gradually from 
the clutches of structure, the bodily mechanism; - The 
aspiring Anga can and should enable himself to- change 
the underlying structure of the mind only -by the 
re-orientation of its functioning. The-*RJ*r® technique 
furnishes the -scientific apparatus and procedure, which 
if followed carefully step by step, will enable the Anga 
to attain his objective- To the devotee the details of the 
physical acts of worship are necessary only to streng- 
then his will; except for this they are of no use to him. 
For he is following a path that is fitted to- lead him 
very soon across the hazy and turbulent regions of 
reason to the realm of realization. Generally through 
the mercy of God he rises to a plane where pedantry is 
powerless and reason has no scope. Instead of groping 
through the dark intellectually he comes in due coarse 
to the daylight of direct perception* Hence the details 
of physical worship in are of immense importance. 

First the worship of the deity is in its gross form 
( urerc ) which is This is technically called ws 
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( sarafta ).' Next stage is that of the worship of Linga 
and both with and without form- This is 
sioififrT and is called an intermediate stage and 

state between on one hand and on the other- 
The latter is In there is the Anga’s 

attempt of disentangling the function from the structure 
by gradual psychological culture in harmony with 
physiological functions. Here all forms of Yoga, as 
complementary of are practised. But they do 

not assume any very distinct shape and form in i%3unft. 
They are mutually helpful and directed towards the 
same end by gradual psychological development. *ti% 
is at the root of worship ( ), external or internal; 
for without the feeling of devotion, G-odward attitude 
and spiritual discipline are in no way possible. Meaning- 
less acts and performances like are dry and hollow 
and serve no end. The performance of with all 
intricate numerous details has given rise to priesthood 
which void of real spirit of spiritualism has degraded 
itself into eharltanism and tended towards preying on 
the ignorance of the masses, who are given to under- 
stand that they would attain the summum bonum of 
life vicariously through its kind offices. Lingayatism 
has repudiated this and given to the devotee, male or 
female, an apparatus for the culture and sublimation of 
the confined spirit, as a personal affair for personal 
liberation. It teaches that the life’s problem of external 
happiness does not admit of vicarious solution. One 
important thing we have to place before readers is that 
during *re»W5s, the Anga has to learn and cultivate the 
proper sense of gift or fiu, which is divided into three 
kinds, uuft, firt'rrfa and Ufa, technically called uqifoma, 
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etc* All books of the religion are eloquent on giving 
of obarifcy or making of gifts, f&srafsnmifa describes 
these as follows ( vide 1-161 fi. ) — 3 pt, 

irafaiW el fat e%ci. u ?fer 

f^r^eni i 3i*j cfR 
i 

^ i%!^r aw eiqn^rrsi^'flisi^n i 

¥h u 

*E3i%ef^ag^ sjr qitffcg elq. i 
acSRFisreflHsTO gggfe^r^q - 11 
q555iieafqR5Wr^miqa*fi%aq. i 
^r ^rr?ir|: u 
«ro?5ig|far«ri farere rci%r^ i 

sriceei ^ i 

5R*|cfS al^Rraaraee; i 
RR?R3<? gar II 

This shows that *?tR has to earn money by righteous 
means by following the rules of ?w and r*w and has to use 
it properly for the use of all. This mutual helpfulness of 
the individual members of the community is called 5Pra 
( righteous ethical living ), which the Lingayat Prophet 
and saints, vaw and his followers, that extra-ordinary 
band of socio-spiritualists, practised and laid down for all 
to follow. 

*n%, the main motive power of spiritual discipline, is 
considered greater than the Shakti of Shiva, though 
a modification of Shakti, for reasons — stated on pp. 467, 
468, ante- ' It is lauded to the skies and laid down as the 
first and foremost requisite of Auga. *tl% is likened to 
the mythical touch-stone or the alchemic liquid that 
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converts metals- like icon into gold by contact. . Ha is, 
therefore* recommended to have recourse to Bhakti as his 
saviour from the countless series of metempsychosis and 
for his attaining the status of gold i. e. the condition of 
Divinity. It will be sufficient to reproduce here a few verses 
in praise of. wfa: — 

* w wtfr ?! frift w | 

STHIW rawwi%%^ wfa^r ssrem || : 
ai«n refill i 

l?wWr awr wMlft trw ii 
art m\ | 

^^iiswgswlt n 

HI i WcIM $|cW%q tnti swwrww: i 
SSIJRlfattRH II 

h m\ i w wrar wr raw iswtft 1 

gi%: qw etreiwa fiw qw wi%fH. t 

■ • erariwiwwnf 4^iaqwilw|: i%ra$ci?wwnw: i 
«rq*w lwq>H?qnif i%tRi afSra wra war 1 
wisrijww rawiichw-r qtercr rawing? u 

HWww and *wiw are the main causes of spiritual, develop* 
ment. -They are, therefore, the main items of worship 
( raWTHr )'. In the second division of wsjwa ( flWl’fi’ ) they 
enable the Anga of a particular temperament to develop 
the form of Yoga suited to his temperament* Generally 
in this division «Nrwlw and awwrw may go hand i« hand 
and might develop into either of their forms. But the 
end- is the same, wfws and ?rc might also go band in hand 
and similarly develop into either form of Yoga, the result 
of the internal worship of the Lord, the meditation of the 


* srgww^page 48 ff. 
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Lord with undivided attention. The ifrf^r by the Anga 
of active temperament will also develop into when 

he meditates on the Lord in proper spirit, working all the 
while in the worldly life. The spirit of ' that the 

Anga cultivates, will be evident from the following: — 

* 53'r SUfrcil % 5 3>T<il ^ I 
ssfaiwcrai wra sai^rai II 

WiSfftrar filfil I 

sW*rpit ufa 11 

<B3?m5rcf afc^cr 1 

H 11 

v a*nier l^rrof =q rearar ft* giwct n 

The final result to be achieved by (5T^i*T is 
or ffornig^- is not and the difference between 

them is pointed out in our notes on pages 178-179- of notes.. 
i%*Kn%, which according to the Shakta religion is is.- 

to be roused, the i%f «(% lies in a static condition coiled up in 
jjarwi*. Then the roused current of iffasira, ego-centred, 
blinding and binding, is to be reversed and made to ascend 
from the lowest impure plane to the highest pure plane for. 
perfect experience of Divine C-msciousness. tispnu is one. 
such means of rousing the Shakti. Bhaktiyoga or the 
way of self-surrender, devotion and love is of special 
efficacy- .In fact any kind of Yoga will be found useful 
and helpful in rousing the power, which otherwise grinds, 
us and under- which we groan. The Bhakte or the Jnani. 
may not sometimes, have consciously and deliberately .to 
set himself to the task of rousing the and making- 

her rise through the centres of energy. But this does not. 


* «3»wg?F, pp. 51, 53, 


mean that the sirifc is let alone there by the aspirant She is 
as well roused by or as by R5T. It is hardly nece- 
ssary to point out that the Divine Power in man 

is not mere physical energy. It is physical, vital and 
mental, the three forms of the power of Universal Consci- 
ousness. The power is to be roused and developed for 
final emancipation; and is the technique for such 

rousing and developing the power, 

is not a mystery. It is eminently practical 
as a means of realizing the highest objective of human 
beings. For the common aspirant, it serves out a mixed 
prescription of $4, nm, ? ft, and 55*r, all scientifically 
combined, graded, graduated and regulated according to 
varying needs aud conditions. fsretFT is a scientifically 
framed STWT. It is not merely tentative like a theory or 
speculation. Its motto is “ Live the life actually as required 
by the technique of and prove and verify.” Like the 
science of medicine it is experimental and wants only to be 
tried. Nothing need be taken on authority such as “ 
3*.'^ But initially you must feel it as worth your while, 
to undertake the experiment and see for yourself. For this 
it is required that you follow the lead of those that tried 
the experiment before you and then follow their example 
and attain the end ( rafe ) yourselves. as a practical 

experimental science of expanding spiritual experience, 
gives the right method of approaching and pursuing the 
highest objective, mukti. Though aiming at the realization 
of the supreme end, it also provides for the lower ends, 

( virtue or duty ), erff ( wealth ) and $ra ( desires of the 
flesh ),i.e.it says that worldly life is in no way inconsistent 
with spiritual life* Only the spirit and attitude, in which 
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the subject, whether in the higher or in the lower forms, 
should be approached, Is precisely that in which a scientist 
has to investigate the problems of physical, biological and 
psychological science without prejudice and with a settled 
resolve to experiment and see himself. 

Our task is over. We are aware that our explanation 
is neither complete nor satisfactory, though we have tried 
our utmost to give to the readars the meaning of fqiqqin 
and its technique, Really including six 

Angasthalas and six Lingathalas have further 101 sub- 
divisions, 44 of the Angasthalas and 57 of Lingasthalas. 
These are various upward gradations or steps in the 
pilgrim’s march towards the goal. There are also 432 
functional variations of Ling&ngabheda, 216 of the Anga- 
sthala and 216 of the Lingasthala. These variations are 
due to the action and reaction of the five gross elements 
and the Thus, for instance, Linga is the force or 

energy of the Universal Consciousness and the bodily 
mechanism is the vehicle for the expression of the activi- 
ties of the force confined in the body. The activities of 
the force through the body are six corresponding to the 
five sense-organs of knowledge and mind the internal 
organ. They are smelling, tasting, seeing, touching, hearing 
and feeling or knowing. These six are primary. Each of 
these six again becomes sixfold in the following way. When 
a flower is seen there arises a desire to smell it, hear . its 
description, taste it, touch it, to see its details and to know 
fully what it is. This is consequent on seeing the object or 
the activity of the organ of sight. These are six secondary 
activities. The six primary activities multiplied by the 
six secondary activities become 36. The six forms of 

2-80 
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>bjective psychology from sensation to ideation ( noted 
before, etc.; see .pages 604, 605 ante ) go with every- 
one of the 36 activities. Thus there will be 216 functional 
variations in all. These again become twofold with reference 
to Anga and ^iuga, making the total 432. Apart from the 
functional. -variations the 101 steps, as they 

are called, are more important. But it will be too much 
to treat them all here, as we have already passed the limits 
of an introduction. We have to request, therefore, readers 
to be pleased with the explanation given so far of the philo- 
sophy and practice of the religion and its technique, qsws, 
however perfunctory it may be. We shall feel amply and 
adequately repaid, if readers have an idea of the philosophy 
and the practice of the religion and specially of that 

forms the very life and soul of the religion- 

XIII. The author of LingadMranachandrika & his work, 

Lingadh&rana is the most prominent mark and feature 
of the Lingayat religion and denotes what it is. All 
philosophy and practice of the religion hinge on it. Rightly 
therefore, the author of the book, Nandikeshwara, thinks 
fit to vindicate and establish the creed of wearing Linga on 
the body mainly on the authority of certain * Yedic texts 

* Yery recently late Mr. S. D. Pavate, B a-, LL. B„ 
pleader, Hubli, interpreted the following text as laying 
down the Wearing of Linga on the body. He was a well 
read Sanskrit Scholar. 

qsm$t 5i<t sirara ^ i 
gtr qftcirai i%qrra i 
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which in his opinion would silence carping spirits and 
fault-finders of the creed. It is not only the Yedic texts, 
he says and maintains, but the whole range of authoritative 
Sanskrit literature like nsmrca, Puranas, and Smrftis, 
supports and justifies the religious principle of wearing 
Linga on the body. At the outset of his woi*k' he states 
the objections to this principle and starts discussion. He 
begins with the discussion about the in the form 

of the search of 'StifcJisii ( Linga the Light ), as- it is the 
very basis of sfcT.-'jgn. He next proceeds to siftf&rwu for 
^:^r. The author interprets the Yedic texts as laying 
down Lingadhfirana with all pros and cons, with all possible 
objections raised, refutation stated and finally the conclusion 
arrived at. In this respect he is like all other commen- 
tators or wwflBWs of the philosophic literature. It is 
for scholars to see. how far he is successful and how 
much he is justified in his interpretation. In our opinion 
he has performed the task admirably well, however fanciful 
it may look. 

The author takes three texts from the sflwfiwfaqgt, 
one from the one from and two from the 

He explains them as enjoining the wearing of 
Linga ( ), His interpretation is, therefore, severely 

controversial and polemic. He shows his skill in dialectics 
and dialectical treatment of the subject. He seems to 
be quite well versed in Vedic, Puranik, and Smriti 
literature, in the literature of different religious sects, 
( Yaishnava and others ) and in the six schools of Indian 
philosophy, like and ( 'iWrafar ), specially in 

the last* In the course of his interpretation he adduces 
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in support. of his arguments. He quotes profusely, specially 
from Puranas and Agamas, in support of the view- point 
taken by him at a particular stage of the discussion and at 
the end of his explanation of a particular text. In our 
notes we have amply, almost exhaustively, commented on 
the author’s statements and references; we need not, tbere- 
fece, say anything more about the particulars of the 
author's, treatment of the snbject. . 

Our information about the author is next to nothing. 
It is only from the colophons of various manuscripts that 
some meagre information can be bad. The colophon of 
the printed edition, printed and published at Benares, 
gives no information about the author except that he was 
an authority on which he could establish in 

disputations and which he held to be the essence of the 
teaching of Puranas, and history 

( ); he was the destructive elephant to the lotus 
of non-believers ( in Lingadharana ); he was like a sun 
to the frost in the form of Thm or Yaishnava system; 
he was a lion, to bear ofi the temples of the elephants 
in the form of dualist schools of philosophy. From 
this it is. dear that he was a bigoted Shai.va and 
a Yeerashaiva. One remarkable thing to be noticed, 
is that he never names the philosophy of Lingayats 
as. but only as fatefe. In this respect he 

seems to be a follower of who himself is 

the follower of a noted commentator of The 

colophon of the manuscript B contains, more informa- 
tion about the author that he was a descendant of the 
family of one 4fkeiirer; he was a son of. one sfartisro**; 
and. ha wrote the work o.n account of. the inspiration 
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caused in him by his brother and by the grace extended 
to him by his brother, siwir- We regret we have not 
been able to collect more information about, personal 
history of the author. 

As regards the date of the author it can be fixed 
approximately from internal evidence. He refers to 
various authors in his wotk, from some of whom he 
quotes. The prominent authors he refers to are 
( author of ftrartafiramfo ), qfleinrer, and 

«if%aKiwr was probably *rsq q‘iterci«i, the author 
of the commentary on pq$!9», qtriqviiqftq?!;, !Wr<lqiqftq<tetc.» 
as there is no . work found so far by qfeciRnq as such. 

himself refers to swaflflfaa in his. work. The 
author of fS*iwnwq%sBr, therefore, comes later than both 
a^^rifpr and qeqqr%aKi«r. We therefore, put the author 
in the 17 th century A- D. It is likely that he 
was a sfaqiq being a descendant of emi^is of the. 

Telgu country. 

One noteworthy thing is that he discusses the 
objection raised that the Vedic text “s4ia*i wraft qii'Sww 
iilq ” has not been commented upon by ffaww ( ) 
the illustrious exegete of the Vedas, in the way the 
author does- We have noted all about this in our 
notes. But he does not say anything but keeps silent 
over the different interpretations of of the two 

Rigwedic texts. The author does not attempt at 
explaining away the different interpretations* 

The author’s work on the whole is a notable and 
successful attempt at establishing the creed of Linga- 
dh&rana in spite of any criticism that may be made 
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against his explanation. Another noteworthy point is 
that indentical interpretations of all the Vedio texts 
taken by the author are to be found in ftrsfafsmrafa, 
which is a very authoritative work in Sanskrit on the 
Veerashaiva philosophy and practice, which 

101 stages or steps are sub-divisions of S2W5- The 
author’s explanations of the Yedic texts are a dialectical 
elaboration of the very short explanations of these texts 
in fenjfaftremfa in simple ^3^ metres. All these have 
been noted in our notes- All later Sanskrit writers of 
religious books follow the lead given by 
But it may be said to the credit of Nandikeshwar that 
the polemic dissertations are remarkably successful- 
We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves 
about these dissertations- The last section of the 
book is devoted to the vindication of the authoritative 
ness of Shivagamas. This is similar to fligsiraraVs 
treatise ( wflmsnmwm ) written to etablish the authorita- 
tiveness of Yaishnavagamas- In this connection 
we refer readers to our essay on the Agamas in 
section YII and to our notes on the last section of 
LingadhAranachandrikA 

( b ) The commentary and the commentator of 
LingadharanachadrikA 

The work has been commented upon by Pandit 
of Benares. The commentary is 
named ‘‘ as signifying to throw brilliant 

moonlight on the text so as to make it clear and 
easily intelligible to readers. He has done his 
work well. But it is a sorry fact that the Pandit, 
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though a does not know anything of the Lingayafc 
or Yeerashaiva religion. His commentary is naturally 
profuse and elaborate on the Yedic texts quoted by 
Nandikeshwar. But his commentary is very brief and 
does not throw any light on the principles of the. 
Lingayat religion- It may be none of his fault as the 
commentator was no Lingayat and had not studied* or 
rather, had no reason to study Lingayat religious books 
well. In many places he explains wrongly. Bor 
instance his commentary on “ ffcrcr 
m * ( text, page 4 ) is quite 

inaccurate; because he takes ^ftqrercr as scfiiiqig^r, which 
is repudiated by Lingayatism on account of the sflJTfr- 
qiagi taught by it. The relevant portion of the com’ 
mentary is:— 

uht sqRRrtfa * tw %% etc- etc." 

In some places he is very unsympathetic and adverse 
to the author. The commentary on the ‘‘gsp^n- 
” quoted by the author ( see page 70 of the 
text), will make this evident. It is:— qsiqidh 

i ^=r ssisi ¥i gqxScr i^uwcir 

sT5i3?q% : qfqf sufoisrani ssft 5 * 
i%aiqqifq#iT.^> \ 

The commentator was paid for the commentary 
and he did his duty accordingly as a hack-writer. He. 
makes no secret of this and he says in one of his 
invocatory verses: — 

£i$<wt gq&qi qsm sraifo 1 1 
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The commentator, therefore does it as a matter of 
business and not because he wanted to explain the 
religious principles well for the behoof of the students 
of comparative Religion. Other commentators like 
ftsircfhg and a host of others have immortalized 
themselves by explaining the works they commented 
on, because they loved the Sbastras arid loved to explain 
out of admiration for or full faith in the principles of 
the Shastras. Theirs was sympathy and love for 
learning for its own sake and desired to convey the 
learning through their commentary. But in the case 
of Pandit ffosw* it was a different matter, viz. monetary 
gain. He was neither a Lingayat nor a student of 
Lingayat religious literature. He, therefore, lacked 
the equipment required and expected of a commen- 
tator, namely, sympathy and real insight into the 
religion. We do not and should not reasonably find 
fault with his commentary. We may simply point out 
that theSwami of Kashimath (Jangamwadi of Benares ), 
a pontifical seat of tantre, one of the five Lingayat 
arRpfrs, could find no competent Lingayat scholar to 
comment on the work. It shows a sad bankruptcy of 
Sanskrit scholars among the Lingayats. The Swamis 
themselves, the beads of such high sees and similar big 
influential maths* should lack in requisite scholarship 
and mBight into their own religion, for the promulga- 
tion and propagation of which they are intended, is a 
regrettable commentary on the present Btate of affairs 
and the present state of the Lingayat religion. It was 
therefore, thought proper not to print the commentary 
along with the text. 
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XIV The status of Lingayat religion. 

We now come to a knotty problem of determining 
the status of the Lingayat religion, whether it is 
a separate religion or a sub-religion of the Hindu 
religion, or one of the Hindu religions* Lingayats are 
generally considered to be a sect among the Hindus or 
a subsect of the Shaivas. Shaivism itself is generally 
considered a Vedic religion or a sub-religion of Hindu- 
ism, which with its grand name means either every 
thing or nothing as a religion. If it is so it is not 
to be expected that Lingayat religion should have any 
recognition as a separate religion. In the first place 
it has fallen into such deep obscurity that it seems 
rather difficult that it should risenpfrom the obscurity it 
has fallen into and stand out in bold relief and shine in its 
glory that it may naturally claim to have on account 
of its intrinsic worth and merit, which we at least 
boldly assert it has. In the second place even Lingayats 
themselves do not know what it is, much less others. 
It is no wonder then that its worth and merit are not 
known to others. Thirdly European scholars, who are 
mainly responsible for bringing into limelight the Indian 
cultural heritage all over the world, have neither 
studied nor cared to study the religion and its literature 
as much as they ought to have done. They formed some 
superficial idea about the religion from what they learnt 
about the religion from hearsay and superficial study 
of a book or two, which could give no idea as to what 
it really is. Hence the very damaging remarks passed 
about it, as we have already noted before in connection 

with the explanation of Linga* Lingayats are themselves 

2-81 
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to blame, for the obscurity into which the religion 
has sunk* Generally the Swamis themselves, who ate 
intended to be defenders and propagators of the faith, 
are so only in name in the sense that they have 
no insight into the inner meaning of the religion 
and its principles. They only repeat parrot-like, the 
eight sraws, the 'returns and the trews, particularly the 
armors, and are not in a position even in the least to 
explain the fundamentals of the religion* when they 
are asked anything about the religion. To add to all 
this there is such a sharp division and difference of 
opinion and of religious practices among the Lingayats 
themselves of different parts of India that they are 
almost divided into different camps on account of 
different customs, manners, views about themselves 
and their religion. For instance the Lingayats of 
Maharastra or Marathi country perform ceremony 
in honour of the dead and are somewhat Bramha- 
nized in religious life and customs and have 
their own prejudices. The Lingayats of Mysore State 
and Telgu districts are somewhat like Aradhyas or 
Aradhyabrahmins that once held the field of religion 
after they half-heartedly embraced the new religion. 
They by themselves form *“ The olass of Aradhyas that 
exist in Northen Circars, ceded Districts* and else- 
where, half-hearted Lingi-Brahmins, because they 
combine in themselves, the sacramental rites of the 
wnwifa and sfktta faiths and thus please neither the 
nor the tfiitrars ”. The Aradhya Yeerashaivas, 

* Yeerashaivism, a phase of Agamanta, S. D* 
voi- SI, 3rd article* 
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being an intellectual class, imported into the religion 
some ten peculiar ceremonies, like Bhamhanic ceremo- 
nies, which they called and follow them in a 
special form and procedure, called Nobody 

knows since when they came to be imported into 
the religion. But there they are now. They take 
pride in being called Lingi-Bramhins. It seems they 
are carried away by the glamour of the word “ wwi " 
and hence their attempts at making their customs 
similar to those of Brahmins. Lingayats of those parts 
perform all ceremonies with Vedic hymns chanted in 
accompaniment- But as a matter of fact there is no 
religious sacrament among the Lingayats except the 
<fRStt ceremony, which is intended to be performed to 
give a real spiritual insight to the novice wishing to be 
introduced to the practice of the religion. The Linga- 
yats of Bombay Karnatak are different from those of 

of Maharastra or Mysore. They have their peculiar 
customs but do not follow any Brahmanic customs. 

The Lingayats of Hyderabad State and S. M. States are 
no better. Everywhere there are to be seen so many 
different caste-like divisions among Lingayats of all 
parts. This is an excrescence that has grown on the 
real religion and is eating into the heart of the religious 
community, which on that account is stagnant. This 
is the most painful thing, indeed, that defies, defiles and 
traduoes the real spirit of the religion. In short there 
is little unanimity in religious rites and customs or 
real religious life among the Lingayats, except that 
everywhere they invariably wear Linga on their bodies 
and worship on occasions Swamis or Ayyanavarus, which 
have made a class of their own and oall themselves 
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Jangamas* though they are no better than birth-made 
pretentious ignoramuses, but like Brahmins of the Hindu 
fold simply prey upon the masses ignorant and stagnant. 
Alas! What a lamentable state of affairs, what 
grievous parody of the religion, what a tragic condition 
into which the community has fallen ! 

To determine the status o£ the Lingayat religion among 
the Hindus, whose descendants the Lingayats are, it is nece- 
ssary for us to know what the Hindu religion is, which the 
Hindus as a body social, political and religious are expected 
to profess and to have. But it is next to impossible to say 
what Hindu religion or Hinduism is, if it is to be a common 
denominator or the highest common factor of all the Hindus 
of the Hindu communities of India, Generally Hiudu religion 
is taken to be the religion as taught by the Vedas. 
But what is the religion that is taught by the Vedas ? 
This is the most puzzling question; and the answer to 
the question is bound to be equally puzzling and controver- 
sial. The Vedas do not teach any one religion but a variety 
of religions; they do not teach some common religious 
philosophy but a variety of philosophy by different schools 
of philosophical thought* they do not lay down any 
common religious practice and customs but a multiplicity 
of rules of religion and customs. It is this variety that 
has been an object of pride for the Hindus, who say with a 
sense of elation that Hinduism is a form of ecclectic 
religion having everything in it. At the most it may be said 
that the Vedas, especially the Upanishads, are a literature 
of profound learning and thoughts being, the result of 
inner spiritual experiences of great ancient sages, regarding 
the cosmic principle, the cosmic evolution,, involution and 
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life, the working of the Universe and the individual souls 
and advice given to the individual souls to follow a spiritual 
life to be free from the trammels of the worldly life. But 
they do not teach' any common principles of religion and 
spiritual life with the consequence that different schools of 
philosophy arose out of the teachings of the Upnishads. 
The four main Vedas (Rigweda ete-) and the Brahinanas 
mainly elaborate the performance and procedure of sacri- 
fices, though some portions of Rigweda, though few 
and far between, contain verses full of deep philosophi- 
cal thoughts. It is the Aranyakas of the forest dwelling 
sages and the Upanishadas that contain most vivifying 
and everlasting thoughts of spiritual experiences and 
spiritual life. But they do not give any one consistent 
form of religion for all to follow. They are merely rich 
in philosophical speculations and experiences too 
abstruse to be understood. 

Hindu religion is said to be the religion of Varn&- 
shramadharma, which having its origin in the inten- 
tional exclusion of a particular section of the body 
political and social is based on the principle of innate 
inequality of human beings, & therefore, lays stress on the 
inherent incapability of some of the constituent human 
beings of the body political and social to have equal right 
and share in social and religious practices- The Vernft- 
shramadharma may be fundamentally reduced to three 
main Characteristics of social and religious life. (1) 
The four castes or colours ( Wb ) ( 2 ) The four stages 
( «ii«rni: ) (8) and the duties assigned to the four castes 
and stages. The third characteristic is further elaborated 
into (1) different worldly duties assigned to be dis- 
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charged by the four castes ( S'nWr: ) (2) and sixteen 
religious derate or sacramental rites like TOfaw, jw, 
snassS, etc. These are called w^uWrj. These 

sixteen sacramental rites are the special privileges of 
the first three classes. The Shudras, whose duty is 
only to serve obediently the first three castes like BlaveB 
are altogether excluded from the sixteen rites. The 
exclusion of a particular section of the community from 
these religious rites and the consequent exclusion from 
intellectual and spiritual life 5 is quite an inequitous and 
therefore obviously opprobrious thing in the world. 
It seems that at first members of the commu- 
nity were classed as different castes in accordance 
with their mental and intellectual calibre and 
physical fitness for particular worldly duties. Then 
there was some meaning in the Varn&shramadhaima. 
But gradually it came to be based on birth alone. This 
made the Varn&sbramadbarma the most unjust Bocial 
institution. Being excluded from the sixteen sacramental 
rites the Shudras came to be reduced to the status of serfs 
to serve the higher three castes. Another most notable 
thing is that women also even of the first three castes are 
considered equal to Shudras in status, and therefore, 
excluded from the privilege of the rites. They are assigned 
the duties of domestic affairs and of serving their husbands 
to attain Mukti. They are thus considered to be merely 
an object of pleasure and as the means of race-propagation 
only. This also is an equally inequitous thing. It is noj 
possible to understand the meaning of the exclusion of all 
women from the iwiis. It is also not possible ( for us 
at least ) to understand the meaning of gwr, which 
apparently means the causing of the birth of male children. 
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If the were intended to have male children only and 
if they were efficacious it would amount to say that there 
would be only males and no females. Consequently there 
would be no propagation of the race. The Varn&shrama- 
dhartm, based on birth, as it has' long since come to be, 
has been an inequitous institution in spite of its champions 
and defenders. The Lingayafc religion has done away 
with it and ushered in a new era of socio-religious life. 
The abolition of the Varn&shramadharma from the new 
socio-religious system is to be found in all Lingayat 
religious books. The status of Lingayats as a high class 
community of arra^iWais ( those above the Varn&shrama- 
dharma ) is specially discussed in and 

In the latter in its last chapter the matter 
is fully discussed and the superior status, superior to 
the of as a socio-religious system is 

established. We may quote the relevant portion of the 
discussion from the portion that the Linga- 

yat religion is above the Varn&shramadhartna by excluding 
it from its socio-religious system and by teaching and 
inculcating a different system altogether. It is:— * 

W3 sfiwhrat 

asgaoiRi gi%wu>niTT*miiRU ai% snsmc. 

twwwww: i asr * tijtiwr- 

sH«**nrifsrFn: | srswraf qrtT«*i 
s%JT5i5^rwif^?3n«iwn<q5f}{^?rr% stohi* anim&rar 



tl^RW§;[3I95l!^raq^i:T«Il?I^qSI^cl^'%^qi:qrH5Tq 5 5!{NJT.?llfqfi^i 
^Sisqq^tRUqe^rpiIiq, ^«raiqa*5qf^55RH^^ 3 - fgqsra- 
s^irerraiqafajTi&lwHSisrer, ^apsqqqisr- 
*ii»raflFrt || a srispr- 

vfra:, §q^s^i'^^[i%ss»Tl5i'iai54iq ; 3rifJifqf5f56iT5q^fRf?i'»iqw- 
fqli^n^fg^rraigsjqi^Rf ^snkwrarct, u h «f%, 

i ^Ski^nra: q^gHafciqT^»ra^%- 
g^UnTRq^IRjqqsBq^ 4h$fet(&n3. || “ 5t'«5ll 5tI3% *CT°IT *rR% 

ft^i: l ” ^tfeq^qq'rai^i swinm s^ttisrewiraiqisq.... 

In short the Yarn&sb ramadharma based on birth is 
inequitous in so far as it excludes from it a large portion 
of the community from real religious life; it makes a 
difference between men and women in religious life; it 
makes the sacramental rites a close preserve of a particular 
section of the community. It, in brief, shows that the 
community is merely a socio-political body. Thus 
Hinduism, if it is Varn&shramadharma, can in no way 
include Lingayatism in it as a sub-religion. The Lingayats 
are Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of 
the Hindus and that they are no people coming from out- 
side India like Parsees, They are Hindus as a race but 
not as a religion. They are a different religious entity 
a distinct religious fold. In this particular respect thej 
are like Jains, who are a different religious fold but art 
Hindus in the sense that they are descendants of the Hindi 
people, from amongst whom they violently broke awaj 
by discarding the Hindu religion and forming a differen 
religion of their own. But Jaius differ from Lingayats it 



one respect & are therefore safe in their claims as a different 
religious community, in respect of disowning their allegiance 
to the Vedas and disavowing their faith in them- In this 
respect Lingayats differ from Jains, as they seem to respect 
the Vedas though they do not own the Vedas as the basis 
of their religion. They profess and own the Agamas being 
the bases and parents of their religion. However their respect 
for the Vedas has made confusion worse confounded and 
the position and status of the community very anomalous. 

In section VII we have established that the Agamas 
contain the culture of Dravidians. In a short time of the 
rise of the Agamas they became so popular that they 
shortly came to be regarded as equal to the Vedas and called 
But in order to avoid the cleavage between the 
followers of the Vedas etc-) and those of the Agamas 
there seems to have been a mutual understanding with the 
consequence that the two sections gradually came to be 
reconciled and rupture avoided. The Agamists began to 
respect the Vedas and adopted the Varn&shramadharma, 
partially though. The Aryans or, the followers of the Vedas, 
recognized the Agamas as religious scriptures and adopted 
the Agamic form of worshipping the deities in images. 
The Vedic religion was the worship of natural forces and 
powers by performing q?ts. But by the adoption of 
image-wotship the performance of ws came to be gradu- 
ally neglected except on occasions and the worship of the 
images of the deities became not only prominent but all in 
all of the Hindus as their religion and the religious practice. 
The remarks of late Mr. P. T. S- Iyangar are pertinent 
in this connection. * “ The religion as practised to-day by 

* History of the Tamils, page 103. 
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the Hindus is almost entirely based on the Agamas and 
has little or nothing to do with the Vedas. The Vaidic' 
cult began to decay after the War of the Mahabharata and 
has to-day almost died out. The greater part of Srauta 
Karma has entirely gone; only a few elementary rites, such 
as Agni-adb&na, a much simplified Vajapeya, Garuda- 
chayana, and Somay&ja are sporadically performed by 
a handful of people. The Sm&rta Karma is also fast dying 
out, so that judged by the rule that the family of 
a Brahmin, whose members have neglected to tend the 
holy fire for three generations, loses its Brabmanic status, 
few can be regarded as true Brahmin ones. Yet India is 
intensely religions; but the intensity of the religion is 
confined to the cult of the Agamas and not to those of the 
Vedas”. Hence image- worship is the religion of the 
Hindus, if religion can be so defined. But herein also 
Lingayats are not Hindus in religion because they are 
no image-worshippers. Only in one respect they are 
Hindus in religion, namely, in respect of worshipping one 
of the ( now ) Hindu Gods, But mere worship of 

a God is nt> religion, if it should have philosophy and 
practice forming its differentia. And because Lingayat 
religion has its own philosophy and practice distinct to itself 
it cannot be a sub-religion of Hinduism. 

Shortly after the religion came to be founded, the 
community became independent of other Hindus and very 
prominent. Questions seem to have been certainly 
raised regarding their status among the Hindus and their 
religion (Hinduism) whatever it was, on account of the new 
community altogether severing its connection with the Brah- 
mauic priest-hood. The followers of the new religion had 
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to answer the questions and assert themselves. They tried 
their best to maintain their position as being sn%qvfl«rfii^8« 
Besides they claimed to be ( atsifg sngrni: ) Apt&kritabham- 
hanas for the simple reason that they had no clear idea of 
their status as an independent religious community. More- 
over it seems that they must have thought it honourable 
not only to be Brahmins but Super*Brahmins, which term 
they christened with the name of arsi^asriforr:. The question 
of has been discussed in some Sanskrit 

treatises of the religion and established. tftwNraVififcw dis- 
cusses this in the same chap, and says on pages 452, 449, 
atl«w 3T5J!«n : ,g ^qu^cftsisnsfijoj: I strwir 
qqf atfastfaar enti'toa: Slwlg 

aa, i tram attnqqqqiH- 

sifeRvfisrsft ami sweq'faqnfiuiin, i 
aj^qr n *Rx|fi qqif s^qrae; n 
stfbq°i!snft w^ieg^oir i 

q^i^fr qu fesn %q^ii%iqiH*i ll 
fat i%tr *t>c%5R>dqiv aims: i 
awlsinitepi: etsfa qiRisnfr nqq. n 
q?g w'lqRiiqet^nnil&q av^astanq^iiqqqqauliRRcqiigq- 
qi'Sfa 3Ri^ftqV<1hVqsraqiqqqi3ifa^?a»faRr aqqqgqiii i 

iqgsi: siwai^fa iSRqi mgqr: ^et: 1 

faq4*q>Tfr>i: §551: si?m urn: ll 

.q<n < tsm(fqq*?to sqq^vr ft igqr aar 1 

W fliqq rkst Jip qu 0 

g I5R1SRRqra<*lIH 1 

foqgqsrcs'taRf qam?: u 

9% aifrcnaT^arq^Ri n 
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But the best explanation of is as follows:- 

* ‘‘ The Yirasaivas also say that, according to the 
Sth&varalinga form of worship, which they call 
pr&krit, man can attain Mukti only after three births, 
which Mukti I take to signify krama-Mukti, by means 
of the Oharya, Kriya and Yoga, the last straightway 
landing him in Jnanam or Siva-sayujya. But the 
Jangama-linga form of worship, which is apr&krit, is 
said to secure Mukti for man within the present birth 
alone, and no farther need to wander along the weari- 
some race-oourse of metempsychosis* 

The riddle-loving Hindu mind has the inveterate 
habit of clothing serious truth under puzzling allegoriesj 
and what is, at first sight, apparently repellant, secta- 
rian and intolerantly dogmatic, proves on close} 
thoughtful and sympathetic examination, to contain 
sterling truths. The true meaning, therefore, of the 
Virasaiva tradition is that the Adi saivas who were 
the descendants of the Rishis like Kasyapa and others} 
slid away from the true aim of the temple-worship or 
objective worship} which is Atma-puranam, Atma-dar- 
sanam and Siva-darsanam, whilst in the flesh, entered 
on the never-ending path of pravritti, by worshipping 
Frakriti and Her modifications and evolutions, and 
thereby became Pr&kritic or worldly." 

All this confusion regarding the status could have 
been avoided if it was maintained in so many words 
that they were an independent religious fold without 
explaining it as srftrawhwrau or The 

* S* D* Yol. XI, 2nd article named, Yeerashaivism, 
a phase of Agamanta. 
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explanation maintains the independent status indirectly 
but not expressly. The confusion became much worse 
later, when support of the basic principles of the religion 
was sought from the Vedic, especially the Upanishadic 
literature. was one such book. But if the 

oreed, the tenets and principles of the religion are 
closely studied it will be clear that the Lingayat religion 
fundamentally differs from the Hindu religion which 
eludes definition. The position of Jains and Sikhs is 
safe as both have thrown oS their allegiance to the 
Vedas. All Jains are descendants of Hindus* So also 
many Sikhs are Hindus. But they have maintained 
their position clearly by asserting the distinctness of 
creed, tenets and principles- Any way we tread on a sure 
and safe ground if we boldly maintain that Lingayatism 
is an independent religious entity, inspite of the 
confusion and dubiousness caused to it by the trend of 
discussion noted above regarding the status of Linga- 
yats and their religion. SuirauMffoi itself maintains 
in the following words the independent status of the 
religion. It says§— on pa?e 442. 

...shift: efrau; i 

When reduced to a tabular form it will be as follows:- 
Hindus. 

! 

Non- Vedic Vedic- Agamic 

( non-Vedic and non-Agamic ) j 

"j — j p Varnashramic non-V arnashramic 

Charvakas Bauddhas Jains | I 

(Extinct) | | I Lingayats 

Shaivas Vaishnavas Aryasamajists etc. 
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We may state here that the present Arya-samaja 
founded by Swami Dayananda, only in the last century, 
is nothing but the revival of Yarn&shramadharma 
based, on the principle of 3°!^ or personal itellectual 
capacity of its followers and the abolition of the image 
worship- They maintain that the present Hindu commu- 
nity is no real Hindu community and there is no real 
Varn&shrama in it- They further hold that the 
Yedas never lay down image worship* Hence they 
are up in arms against it and abolish it. They are 
purely the followers of the Yedas and the Yedic 
religion, whatever it may be* They say they are 
revivalists of the real Yedic religion and claim 
to be an independent community and are classed 
as such. If this be so the Lingayats have better 
and more substantial claims to be an independent 
religious entity. We avow that we have no quarrel 
with the Yedas or their religion* We do not in the 
least mean to be entertaining any separatist tendency. 
We discuss this question purely on principles as 
a matter of academic interest from the academic, point 
o'f view. And we leave it to the readers to judge for 
themselves and see how far our conclusion is right* 

XV Lingayat religious literature and scriptures* 

The confusion, as described in the last chap-, 
naturally leads to the question why it should be so. 
Readers may ask if there was no literature at the basis 
of the new religion that could avoid such confusion and 
he a guiding light of the religion. Our answer is as 
follows. 



It is already established that prophet Basava, the 
prime minister of Bijjala, founded theLingayat religion 
by giving a different shape to the then existing form 
of Shaiva religion mixed with Varn&shramadharma. He 

gave a different turn and form to Shaivism by separating 
from it the Varn&shramadharma and sifting out of it 
all crudities. He borrowed from the Agamas the 
36 fundamental principles ( fixers ); he adopted the five 
materials of Shiva- worship ( wsr, which he 
called and ) and wove them together in 

a ritualistic chain of he adopted ftrefeu, that was 

till then put on the body by some for reasons stated in 
chap. XL and gave it a definite meaning and made it 
the central and vital point of the religion; he made 
Jangamas the peripatetic gurus to guide the followers of 
the religion for explaining and removing the difficulties 
at any stage of the practice of Shivayoga; he found the 
necessity of gurus as instructors of the devotees in 
matters spiritual. All these eight formed the emr of 
the religion. He made religion a personal affair, of course 
under the constant guidance of Gurus and occasional 
instructions of Jangamas- He destroyed the artificial 
barriers put against women from the privileges of 
religious life. In the same way he did away with the 
inhuman exclusion of a section of the people branded 
as Shudras from the privileges of religious life. He 
thereby turned Shaivism into Lingayatism by these, 
far-reaching aud astounding changes that worked like 
a miracle and changed the socio-religious life of the 
Hindus of his times- He framed the technique 

of Ww on scientific basis. For this stupendous work 
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H'e started or fiswaT for thorough discussion of 

the principles. He extended all facilities to the band of 
his saintly followers to practise the principles and prove 
experimentally the practicability and efficacy of Shivayoga. 
He was specially helped in his stupendous undertaking of 
the new religious movement by his nephew, Channabasava, 
the genius that formed the brain of and by 

AUamprabbu, the matchless Yogin that demonstrated to 
the world not only the practicability and efficacy of Shiva- 
yoga but its unfailing power of raising the practitioner to 
the heights of Yogic attainments. All this was done in 
a short period of about nine years like the work of Christ. 
The new movement spread like wild fire and attracted 
streams of followers; and in a short time the new commu- 
nity became very populous by conversion and admission 
into the new fold of all new comers. In order to popula- 
rize the new movement Basava followed the wise example 
of the prophet, Bhuddba, of preaching and conveying to 
the people the principles • of the new movement in the 
language of the people. Kanarese, which thus became the 
best means and medium of carrying couviction to them. The 
result was the Vachanas of the members of fsrwijpwea'T, who 
every day Bent to the people messages by means of 
Vachanas or sayings. The Vachanas are like Upanishads 
in their poetic fervour and profundity of meaning, fresh 
from the oven of spiritualized hearts. They are short 
sentences) very telling, thrilling and soul-stirring and 
unfailing in their effect. It is voluminous literature now 
coming gradually to light and immensely appreciated. 

The Yachana literature of the band of saints 
( Bharanas ) that flocked round the banner of the new 
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movement unfurled by Basava was followed, suit; and 
tjje restilt was the growth of similar Yachana literature 
of post-Basava period* Later writers of the new . 
community wrote work3 after works in Kanarese and 
period that followed Basava goes by the name of 
Lingayat ' literary period of the history of Kanerese, 
literature} like its predecessor the Jain period that 
was pre-Basava period. Thus the Vachanashastra of 
Basava and the Saints or Sharanas is the basic scripture 
of the new religion. 

It may be asked whether the Agamas are or. are 
not the scriptures of the new religion. The answer is- 
they are, specially because it is a form of Shaivism, 
though a distinct form being shorn of all crudities, and 
because all basic elements of the religion ( like the 
crests etc* noted already ) are all taken from the Agamas. 
The twenty eight Shivagamas are as much an authority 
to Lingayatism as to Shaivism* But there are special 
portions of the Agamas that treat of the new religion, 
its creed, principles, and practice and are called suurw 
or the latter portions of the Agamas* f&sratsi^rrufSi clearly 
remarks ( in vol. I— page 57 ) in this connection as— 

Thus it will be seen from this statement that each 
of the Divine Agamas has to be divided into two parts; 
(1) The Old -Testament or ( 2 ) The Mew 

Testament dr The former is devoted to the 

school of Shaivas, called Shuddha Shaivas, & the latter 
to Lingayats or Yeerashaivas. Dr. Ramanan Shastri 
discusses this and states the clinched truth in words*— 
52-83 
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* “Thus you will see, from this statement of Renuka- 
Sivayogi, that each Divyagama has to be divided into, 
an Old testament ( purva-visesha-vibhaga ) and a new 
Testament (uttara-visesha-vibhaga ), the former being 
devoted to the Suddha-saivam and the latter to the 
Virasaivam. This amounts to the same thing as 
saying that the Virasaiva mysticism builds on that of 
the Suddha-saivam, and perfects it, by adorning it 
with a cupola of its own, gemmed with all the irides- 
cent brilliants, which the yoga-pada of the Divyagamas 
is capable of yielding to the true searcher after God. 
The entire body of the Agamic Canon comprising the 
twenty-eight Divyagamas, is, according to another 
classification, divided as a whole into a Purva-vibhaga 
and an Uttara-vibhaga, a Saivic section and a Raudric 
section, or an Old Testament and a New Testament. 
This division is characteristic and significant in that 
the dominant note of the Old Testament is Pratya- 
bhijn& mysticism, while that of the New Testament is 
Yirasaivism- But none of the twenty-eight Divya- 
gamas can, as an organic whole, be said to exclusively 
advocate any single phase of Saivic mysticism, though all 
of them are solely and profoundly inspired by the Sivadva- 
itasidhanta philosophy, Paramartha-v&da, or the teaching 
about subjective illumination, known as the Agamanta-” 

We have already proved that ' or suwga 

owes its composition to ( see chap- XI )■ 

has composed, or rather, recorded the discussion of 
Shiva and Parvati, revealed to him, as did the Yedio 
sages of old- He says in — ; 

* Yeerashaivism, a phase of Agamanta, S. D. 

Yol- XI, 2nd article- ; 
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^ «Riau: i> ^ u 

^igHraft^r^fsrci unq^nqgsu q$i<n?n [ 
sfireiqrguq^gfl* fas*mftNh»rt h u 
So far we have been able to say so only regarding qi3^l- 
ma?i of which a?3*tq^ and fqwqsi?#?! are two sections- 
After the religion came to be founded the Lingayats 
became quite independent of Hindus and Hinduism 
on account of their severing all connection with the 
Brahmanic priesthood. Questions seem to have been 
put by old religionists, specially the Brahmanic Shaivas, 
regarding their status. The followers of the new religion 
had to answer the questions and assert themselves. 
=tT 3 ig^usnq is a prominent instance of such a controversy. 
Treatises began to be written in Sanskrit in explanation 
of their religion and its fundamental principles; and 
is the first religious treatise in Sanskrit, in 
order that the querulous critics might understand 
the religion. In their enthusiasm the writers lost 
sight of the basic original literature (the Vachanas) and 
began “to seek support not only from the Agamas but 
Yedic literature as well, specially the TJpanishads. 
There is some justification for their doing so; for in 
their Sanskrit works the support of Kanarese Yachanas 
quoted would be ill fitted* is one such, 

though late. qsiaurcftrsNftarai'or of jfawira is all full of 
quotations from Yedas, TJpanishads and Puranas besides 
those of Agamas- The book is an attempt at establish- 
ing concordance of the Yedic and Agamic literature in 
regard to Lingayat tenets. Writers of Sanskrit treatises, 
later than the author of fasraftreraft, lost sight of 

Yaohana Shastra as the basis of the religion and 
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as the basic religious scriptures. This was so because 
they could not quote from the Yaohana literature in 
their Sanskrit works. They had also to have recourse 
to write in Sanskrit because they were surrounded by 
the Vedist Brahmanic Shaivas - that adopted .and 
followed Yarn&shradharma and put queries .in Sanskrit. 
-The enthusiastic followers of the new religion .had to 
-meet their opponents on their own ground. They had 
to .prove tbeir view-point by quoting from Sanskrit 
literature and to explain the authorities quoted suitably 
to their own tenets- All this resulted in the confusion 
.described just before; and Yachana literature came to 
be. kept in the background. ... 

.Our attempt is only a beginning in the direction 
.of'studying the new religion .as well as its literature 
both Sanskrit and Kaneresa from the historical point 
of view. It is no use taking for granted all things as 
! they. are. How are we to believe that Basavapurana is 
.written by Yy&sa . So also how .are we to. take for 
granted that sjgfSusfosr forms part of.tf^gu"! written by 
-Yy&sa ? -Mab&bh&rata. and eighteen Puranas are 
•ascribed to the authorship of Yyasa. But scholars have 
- proved Mah&bh&rata was originally a muoh smaller work. 
Later on so many things came to be added by interpola- 
tions time after time, so that ultimately it has become 
.such a voluminous literature of the form of a cyclopaedia. 
-Though it is -a mine of information still the fact remains 
-that it. had additions from time to time till it attained th.e 
.present form.- Scholars have come to the conclusion that 
.there were three redaction's of Mah&bh&rata, Similar is 
! the case of. Puranas, which like Mababh&rata gave so much 
-seope-for later writers of different parts of India and of 



different schools and sects to insert their . own stories and 
statements in the Puranas. We have already remarked 
about this in chap. V on page 96 ff. The result has been 
that there is no unanimity in the manuscripts of Puranas 
and other works of different parts of India regarding their 
contents. That this . is so is admitted by all. There is no 
explanation, except that given above, about such a variety 
and divergence of contents of different works ascribed to 
the authorship of Vydsa. Lingayat authors also followed 
suit and wrote Basavapuraoa and Prabhulingalila in the 
name of Vy&sa. How are we to believe all this unless we 
assume that Vy&sa lived from very ancient times to the 
very recent times for writing all the contents now fonnd 
in all these works ? It is for this purpose, we ' think, that 
Vy&sa is considered to be a fMfsjRrct still living somewhere 
incognito. At the beginning of the second canto of 
Prabhulingalila it is said — 

i qwigwqr: i 

eqpq: gratTi^raTsf i *ren: II 

Similar statements are found at the beginning of all 
succeeding cantoes. This shows clearly that the author was 
some But in order to impart sanctity and 

authoriiativeness to his work he makes an ill-disguised 
attempt of ascribing his work to Vy&sa as a part of wftwr- 
Similarly in the last ( forty third ) canto of -Basava- 
purana a funny story is related that Vy&sa, the author of 
*?5Witaf and eighteen Puranas, went to Shiva in Kailas and 
asked as to why his work Basava-purana was so popular 
and Tead in preference to his other works. Shiva then got 
weighed in the presence of Vy&sa all his works with 
Basav-purana in order to put down his pride of his other 
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Puranas, Basava-purana was found to be weightier than 
all other Puranas put together. The following verses 
will show this. 

qisrsfm n 
gssrnig flrawa: » 

S^rufiacaR’ii ssfaquHrUS'i. I 

?|i eqre: sfaqi u 

3TF13 «§i_sqihft 1 

We have to take all this in the spirit that it was the 
enthusiasm of the admirers of Basava that caused such 
statements. We shall be simply glad and amply repaid if 
scholars hereafter will devote their labours in the direction 
of studying Lingayatism and its literature historically 
and arrive at truth, which should be the aim and end of 
their work. Let Lingayat religion assert itself and shine 
by its brilliant • instrinsic worth, its basic weighty and 
superior principles and creed, and not merely because it has 
its origin in the Vedas, Upanishads or Agamas. We, 
therefore, appeal to readers, at least to such as are Linga- 
yats, to work in the field of research for the truths of this 
religion and for gathering rich harvests of real truths and 
principles and for effecting real reformation in the present 
sad state of the religion; so that the religion and the 
community should feel re-animation and attain rejuvination. 
We conclude our work with hearty prayers to God, the 
Universal Consciousness, nameless but named Shiva the 
Auspicious, and His consort Shakti, Vimarsha, also nameless 
but named Ambika, the Great Mother. 

— • Finis 
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rirtw *r? ^stirRRT^R: 'Rn: 1 

^fcpfrcjT “ ^R3T ^ ” |R5f ttfr^ 

f^RTO ^TO'UcRT TOftTO^^l^^cW- 
TO^RRcR iciRTOqT^ ?c$R: | 

^R R^R^RR: WT “ TOnWR^V^t WT- 
^FR” r<Wl% I^TI^I^ ^Ii%R JliI^lf^iFini^RT- 

* A *rm ^ a adds Tf \ A V B H B syor % A 

» A omits 



(u) 

” iicT 

T^CT: ^Tft 1&raiWF ^? t s^ ?r iRU^ftfr 

ftoicnfao^H i 

^£m@*i|t^ wjKfa m^\ ii \ ti 
^T^PTKar % ^T^WPRT I 
^T^RFfT%RT % JRTUSIRR RT$F[ || ^ U 
311JRS? cRIT JRIT^f'Tcr^ I 
RcTTI^ T?RTO*I TOW: || 3 || 





i 


5Fj *n$ 

Wi^l% ^PJ, I fl^pjt 


Ti^9FiJlTi^it q^TST: 


sfFft i ^mi?r” i r r 

^VtcRiMf utr MFpntitcr^ r %iTci¥i^Rt 

i 


3RR 


R %^T H I I't'ti^lcIt'M I 1*1 N 1^1*1 iTlrl'HHl^Kl- 

^l e t^fi(^cfMK u lll^< u lM’<?> i l'riTqR R 'dq^HI'HttlS^Irllcl'll^^l 

i sfrtfi d <d i*n m la^cto^r wffpw?- 


\ B ^ A *K*nfiffT. \A «#r, y B ^1'^. h T omits Pr. 


^nwnfwi^sfq- w K^PTf^f differ f% ^ 

fqi^R - | sqTWn#ri SjRprrfflT^f'PTt^t^ <TCT&Sft 

spf ft^ri ®qwnqTte^ra qq 

Itqpit^t: i fts^isr “ *T *TH^ ” fcJjRgfet- 
Wfofr 3$qT^#T«^ tTPFfc rTS^WPT’^^PlI^ I 


«rTftfr*Fsrww 


cTB 


wl* ^ i srfTifi ^htf^t 

I TTPTfFSi'Rc^^r IF^r^FfUrr ^#7I^r- 

^ t§Jt qi^T *N' qi[%ip5TiW(: I 


“ rRm^pf jtiti^jt 


ipsirr: ” ffcr ^imFn%: 


3f5T ^ 3T$tPT ^[cfrffi WTl^ft^PRT^I^^lllil^i^W^- 

|pr^fiw< u i'H4'q'=h “ sn^Ffft ^ r! 

'fi^n'TO'T^ tfti^: qfRT: wr qr^n- 

f^iM^M FTWT ft#RT ff?T I =T ^ Tfq#pr [<HlS f3 <=h<U|d H> ffi 

cT^TFTcqr^PTf^f^criR ftcqitf% qr^T I 

i qfqsfflffr “ wtqqtcT 

qf^T ” fs&q ^T^qncWTqfjwrito^r^Frfiqr qirq^ 
fq#RT i 


? A f. 2 T ftqT«TWTftr%! 3 A adds Pm fw- bsfcweaa ff and 




* ^f!r ^t^tr I 

“ 3#q'fssTf;qiy‘fs^TRT^n^f ” ??#r “ wmfk tr#r% 
■” ?Tcr ^rmmi'RR i 

^f^rfr ^ftfR f^rm ft#Rrri 

WTCflficT R^RI^R ^5^mKl%r5f#T =r ri#Rwm^ i 
cri =r wt rtftr^ qf^nticT RTtasft#Mr 

qi^Ti^rn%i s*f<T srt rtr^r^ ^ 

*RcTTRT %a i 

m ^i% i ^wrffNFT ^Tfrwiw^Mr i^w- 

| 3&: ^RT^ 5; Rf' : lllSiPl*l*J'liWNR l 

T%iT “ tfF?^. J RTRR^RT?, ” flcT ^fF-FT ’TTfuFF^fcr ^Tf^RTR- 
^ 1 ^< F ^ F^iqHHRTWrt W'RFT I R^FTlft WFV 
R3TT%%{ RwVRRT^R-RH R^RT^FT RjRRRv^ I FRTf^T- 
TifSfFFI fFT JRR RFTF *FR Rlf^W^F fief W>S RTtRIR^iHfiRT: 
W^S'TOW I 

^ ^ RTf^RT IFRIRFR. 3fd ^RRRRn^^T FTT^CSIR 
5T f^R RRRR I cT*FT flldf ^m^RRlW^^FT 

*nqwrrq%: i ^f»Rrw4N?RRt ^ 

qnan#q^H i 

^ R JFRTRm frj% Rld'dlllRTRlR 

RTiarq^Rfd ^ i “ yrft 

\ A fW lVff^r. R B m%5^ ^3U%RI5. ^ A. aids ^ between 

lSrosnrar on/1 iraw* v R irar. 



^tt^: i *r r flt^cj^pq^rsft *r 

tra fit ^ <m%^r MT^F^tfTKrftft i 


R^rNt Tn%jnsf^Jn%dtft to i 

in<m«f€%Kw%: i ^ %sro% I “ 

W’ “<n sm i^rt” “rr: thr^u”- 

ff%%gc=|{n3M #$ w% ^Mtwqf^sfo 

^ 3wn%JTT^ i g^ R^Rft jffORfc#fiWT r 

sr =w: “ ftqro^ *w: ” fRR>R “ ^ 

^r ” f?# ^s*w*faR: I TO, 


3^3^^ wr ^rr#r i 

*TR5nW^T t^T *R 11 * II 

3TRK^t% I 

'rrtw^- fit a ^ a 

WTiOTint% t^RT^-T cT*TT i 
T^R^TOTWR^ f^t | ^RPTlt || t II 
SRftSffHt^ t^TT WRRR *WWt, I 
3IWIRJTR fttp JTfTf^ || y a 


fR 

Wmr 


“ 3t4t^itr sr: 


it 5RTft«rl§*iRt 5T^ : Rft- 

« 

” | cT^T 


“%<R®JTPI =T*T: ■” f?*R* 

WT^t RR | 


? A «rre<rarr, ^ B fr, \ sr*. v ^ w-jf 


(n) 

RtFIW^ fW 5 %*. It % It 

fftf t^fs[Ffr^KIfT^^ rffT | “ g^fa 

?pt: ” ffalWte I 

w. 'fewm ?irp rt^h: jr^pfifta^ I 
to* tfigt ftr ^nt ifV^ u t u : 
afNilt fSflTOI'lft «T§frft f^lg^T t 

f?#T TtfiRTCR^R^ §§RKPjM^RRTOT I 
“ rrIcftr ” ^qwF^m^rTfrscTWi^f^r^: i *r 
wmft crt^h 1 “ymm sror:” ^r wfrrt; 
iw i 


%T R 3 W 

*rcw3tar: s ^rst ^%t cf^pfrftfn ti \ n 


srt ^^frRta^to *?ww?i3.i * *!*»:* 

^trri3*r 3 -i i 


^i*nc^ 4 ia^WTTl^»T w i 

c ®\ 

flfc rfr ^wr ^n *i#: %ftagffrn w \ h 

fTrf fS^RtfKt^^R sfMtatSpnt^rt an^m?*r 

i “ Rri^m sTtr:'” ifcr ftrafam I 

wrm M cT^'wrP^ n m 


? A $*ofr 55 *lW. 



“ g^ci^it-M W ” ftcr *f{fflrn I 


STFTFT fTF^f^lcT W*TI%f Wffi I 

m*Rfa *r ^ # %t: ii \ ii 

s£ Cv v9 V5> 


WFft ^T^ra^n^Sfr^i^r 

o 

“Wff&TFT w” frTRW^WqTIn^ iTfn^ff^T I “snfi^M 
m: ” fTrf ^wifkif^toT^r^ i crtt ^nfai^pr 


fWTcfic^H 

[qifj- V i ww. 


st^twCt ^ f&\ <mr#pfi% 11 \ n 


^twRtMFrt JT^r a^irai^iTSR: ^wrpr 
“ % ^r 3?4- 

t^rnr ^ ff^rraw^r tow- 

wn^tctK^f^T^- i 


*r ^ ” ft #tfR^^nwRf^s^T 


r \\ r\ 


IRTcT Wlt^ fRT 3T^W 


RRWI^^ ^^W^PRlPreFt ^^iWW?TT 

“ ^*T <FFT 3W ffrT 

' • ^5wwi ; cN#r: #iwr 'f8wTftw#*T#r- 
i ^p-O^i ^S*ri«w^t 

I?q^T%I#T 9 -4¥fTPTT ftfapvwft tw^ ffcT | 


^ ^ B nfiTOTf^r fsit= r A an^ra^fi. vB a3fa0^wqjfw^<ra- 



” ffir W^lfd W'^l-d RT^iqi^'^R' 


4 d Wd ^fl^ladai: 


•s 


IrdT^Wf^WK *F 



II * II 


=dT 3 [ m 


3RWT fWTrfd ^P^TIWftf^ I 
’“dmtpRTd JRdT =dFSTc*: || \ \\ 

fcq^J^T JTf^Sft MFP3( I 

*TWnfaSRft t3ft ^N^luiMVfHTr^ I 
dl=| 3 HH tfdd ^ II * II 

njT A 

JtrWdTWdHTd: i 

f^Mfdi^r *rm i 

f^fre^HFqf ii \ ii 

% 4 rsV ^4 pmp i 

5gf4f^^ dRlFdn *TfT fdMpiRT^ II ^ II 

?fd>%r 3TfqT: y4d>ffPTftd d*TTlt f&NTPT I 


& % *nw§% q^rnfaf ^ I 

O *\ \S O v9 

win ^radid wJiwgw?; n \ ii 


t T fsiw. ^ A Hc^ rR m^ : \ B irarifant- v A Nref »» 



FfOFTf $ 4 % left ^W^ttcT F \ 

fflTt^T irffa^lct ^FFcT: U ^ II 
'notr wi flfFl^FF l 

STtlt cF^FF mf&l-H'M ^cT f| U ^ II 
«lfa=Wl-M^FF ftror ttfcfal^FI* I 
'tMwiPi^iT qf^ftRt ^Td it u 

o 

SRPR^L ^‘TfWWT | 

SIT^PtT^ri^vrf^ U 'A II 
sTfMtercifatffa wi wifw i 

O'® *\ 

wfff ^ ^Fgrr *prt^ u ^ it 

a#qg; F-mt’: ^nf|cr: i 

FTrqiFt cFTt FTO%fTTl?r F II \s || 

RHNFTW f=qfc^W ffFTlfJtf^ l m I 



Ft f FTFIRltRS^ 
tff?f ctgFW^r: xifr: i 

®t UnR><4 WS^^JM^teM l 

^FFtcF^iT F sfMfo: II t II 
rp^ ^Sf 

HF1F FFT I 

F^%Fi3FRFt: 

FRF WFcf^m: II ^ II 

fW ft#*R?T ggsrof Pkrr^ ll 3 I) 


\ A *tiF5rr^: 


3 T wzft <RTTT%: II 

^FTcT% p% *T RFR TlWRFR || \ || 
ffff ^Jiwi^ rt^ttw ^sr- 

^ i 


^T%Tf^t ^ fTT# ^TIRtT^T | 

g?r^ ^ iTfic'tfjnq; II \ \\ 

%t *m *rc*r ^rmiw: I 
WlR^dHt ^ ^iCR JTT 1 % ^35, II \ II 

fc^cMHCiatsft c^l^Tt^Tf?rf^ | 


RN^nwr ?nfeT^H 5 Rf# cra^Rfir- 



=t t^n=t^TRT% % t| i 

%Wf%S*R^>RFff 5TSKR Tf II \ II 

' o s ^ 

^^Tct cRi ^TT d 

'h^InHHBWmRiRjd I 

nD 


t A *ramreR 1 a A adds 3 rfq 1 \ B %?*r% ;rre?*»*T«ii 3 T 1 

V Act^^pCic^i I 


'Rrcify 'TTcnrRfr^RT^qsrFn: i croft 

’^Rro^nTHf^R cTcqJWRtfrfaTcT %r “ aRlfRT 

3T qr^TJT n star w 'TFrwT^^fs^Jr 

3{^nc^pf IIT f|^q- 

“ qaW^wmf^ ” sift ^n ^taro’flsis^sftesro- 
IRRiRViRrm^R i 


ot ftrw tot w ?ro i 

sfwrt w^rr aprafNi qaiiqis^i^i s^rft n \ it 

lift ^Nrq^r ^ 

WIlfe^lHW cR tl#n# ^WTRTg- l 


<\ 


wq qq^(ir-4i ^wnffcwr t^wnr^q 

^'qqd^.iqw^WNHM^iffq I'ctqRFRTqrqsH qr^ffR^rfy dM^uui - 

RlWcft^ I fq^nq'RRTT^fRR q$- 

[\WS\ ftfiFsrmRft 

^WtTcR^T RmffcMTSStl^T 

^ O * «v \_, 

r^ 

C ' 



ifit&mUiriim 



i 


? B adds *H to ■srenfoi I 3 A lftrifjjsFfsicST l ? B S'Tdrw cT3I 
’irwi^r i v A i h A qcrqfqTftqiTrfn^i^TiRqra. i 

“ B «fT3*n « qqqqmw i < T, B ^TOqtTTOSW q^pr I 



Ou) 

ll & \\ t^iwwTfa rrf^rf^i i 

& qnfr sr^r * \ i ^K’jt i 

^TTf^fTT^TTO^ I I 

^t^l 

rrJr' ip%or q- t^imKorftf^: i Jr wrj ®*t '•Kfaffl 

wffftfcr srnpr^rsft ijiwHMfffr: I *r ^ 

^ c fF cT O^ HHimiMHW I W IBW 

^TWT I 
*\ 

^^^w r rT £ rr%^wft w^n- 

tq^opR ^MRqtTcTRr^^ wf 5 ^^ ^ jrN 1 wrafNtfir- 

j^fpr# rfvT H^fRRTIf^^Tff'TT^ cT#T m< u ll*^TS- 

^rr 1 ^ i TRT^Tm^^w^r Mtm u rt<*IW’ 
«RR^T qdftKlfc n WW cTBE^lt ^ *m#T d^Wft 
M l<U| M-M l&sU^^M H4N T< I 

T^td^r 1 

®v 

T T% ^^^1 *TOI \\ \ II 

>a 

JRSTft «T 5R%9L I 

«RTT f44W4 cHMtTlc^TJft qfdflt ^ II ^ II 

-o 


tAH ^ B cT^pirr % 



(«) 

fit TT-T^TOf vnwntqttct- 

STF^Ii ^f^rt I WTcTT WflltrTO fl*TO«WTOffif<fe$PT 
ttTOSfRFRfT.^I 5TWI 
Tt^n%fcf qt: »rs: I 

3#rot i 3rft<rarog«nt4 qrtSira^ to rr^r^n 
yrraft &fp fc ^frf^qcT i to wTOtf£*frnTOTTOTOTTOTS- 

TOfi^S^itro^ tq§rot ” 

fPi^RWlt^T#: i 

TO# WITTO# snffTWI^ft^TT^ I 
flsn mitm: *jf TOisfq % u \ n 
TOT ^T ffcETO* w* tf#r ^f: I 

frqift RTTOTOTOt^ TOTO^TOTOW^ 

=r m %t #<i i 

^ tt^TfHTqr ^Tf^TOfT *{# tl * || 

TOFTTfW c^TTs^l ^ W^i I 
’TO felt t SSfT V% «l*WPf^ II ^ II 

fc*TT%r ^ ft^fcTc^ arftcr^TOT^qTOr^mqT^ fqrofsp# 
%3*FTR£TTOTTW I 3TTO cT “•T^K^T ^TR^THT TOTT TOIcTT <blW 
*TO: ” frJrqcTOlt^ 

^w^MTOf^Nr fifrnffeftir^T ^ ct#?t TO^qftqtffi&n- 
|tt i 


t B I x A W^c^TCRI. I ^ A RtfH t 




r^rrt RKto RRtoft RTmto to toR Rtf 
tocRT+ito “ rwr & ” tofKRTtoR^rtR to- 
Rin. i r&r totor: i rrt r Rtoto toR3. towto 
RTtor Rrto: rr $ stir? kh^ frr t^r d^Kto 

RRTRftoto: i rr 

' 4 > 

#frR 3 Rmr^ WR: p I 
to ^T toRTRT cRiTFHkto|^f II l II 

sir “witr % wf\ rt^t” ww toiRntor- 

^RidRi^H'hK^ toRH+^R r r to%c^toto^ 

3 tor 1 “ wit rw*t ri^i wit to to wit Rt sto 

#Pt s[T^TF%J ” toWFTH^l^R I 


^ to 1 

3 TRRTR RTRTcRTR totonRRT II ! II 


ffrr RTWHtoR WI^I T%'JTfcntoa'fR I “ R%R RW- 
toiRFT r#rr: '’ ftor RT'fRriRRwtnpf^ wlmi^r 
rtornra; 1 


R RWOTft#PTC?R WIW-RtoRTRR«Rto RT^RR I 
stolRRTRT WK RffWrRR cf^RR RTWt# RTR>RMV 
toR%: I “ Wit! % RRf Rl^ ” f?R*R “ afttoR R RHIR^ 

R^R ” to, RTTRRkRIR I 3 FRRT ^RRklfRtototo 
RIRn^RRW-4RT5ntoR^ RRIRTRTRcRT R^TtoTRRTRRTRto 

toteto: 1 sir rr toTterto toricr I 


? B wrshrfq 1 H A I \ A facirc?Rsf 1 



S k ^rfcf ST l^T I 

u \ w 

Mrawkr it m % i 

tskfSfk TRFRTRT RRR fa ^ %j: II ^ II 

«V 

ffr fuf#St ftTWCifaTO tSRflFT I 

=TR ^TOFT fST^RRfiksft T^TO^' ftfflHldftfa *TT^TR I 
“ 13ft ” ?ft ^Tf?Tt#TT^T^ ; T ®WTTOIT- 

SffiJ “ %nt kRRTWTT ” fR-ITWpfaiT TTRT% clTRRiTW I 

gffa3T$kfa sfo ra term: 1 

SWI^MR^ ^ f^RSlFIR ff l W fa 3T I FRT: TTfR9TT<RP^T- 
irwTct. 1 *r t| kfa^T^qmr akuR ifer 1 =t 

^k: i 1 


^1%R 3TT%RWlFRRfa ijffasmk^T ^lFtTcI fgiRR 
TRTT R R^MIHiM W$\ ^T'TF^FTFf 5 ? ^IT§: I 

WTTft^RftfRgrfa R ftftTFRT fTrf cRT?R I 
“ faT#T WTW ’ “ 3Tf^T: ITWTTTPT ” f?#T cfRFfRT^ I 
RR Tf3f cTRPi^ScqR cf^iRTc^ R ftffaupr 

w 1 mffi rtcrctt ^rrmtrt ftifa®iNR°T “ 

” f^rfar^ “ 'ttw^tr ” f MWfaTwfr 
3RRfl[H%«5TJ#T f^RFFTT^ I 


arearaw^fai?: 1 crqrk r tSu wn^ #RT 1 

“ WTkwrnt # fgiT^ ” feqrffaT TT^RT ^TWkR[l 

^tprti^ ” f?*R*r ^ 


;; 3ft fw ” yew t “ Tkfek 


? B ^ A adds 3 ?T to fT ^ T *!<%. 



cRqwrqrofrsrfiSr 

t^ctc i gq|T|cT%%^ i 

to% wrt strfto HfTfir% i 
?rt^iwt t 4*4 spwif^ t| h \ w 
STFR^a'r snp WCTiV'CcH^ I 
SHTOOT *fSR W ^iNtrR II \ II 
^W3#T| ql%£ gnfcft: ?TO I 
3Tf stKfttn ^4 TO5 3%!^ II 3 II 
^frTOi^ii ^t: cnt to: i 

^ htottr# tt^ttot n v ii 

^FRjWiTO^ •J r$ Vfi^: I 

=nt wro n h ii 

R WRRRT qf cTcf^ TO JJF7TO7; I 
gr4 JT^ & BR Hf W7 WF^r: || ^ || 

lid- ^TF3 tor ^tItot ^riifT^I i 

^RfTITOT RPT R^RT RfriRT TO ] 

^tftort IItor! lirot t^wftro; n X ii 
RfWWTFtt r tortoi^t i 
JJR^FRcTO R BTR7T f|^TO7q[ II ^ II 
w^Rt FR^r ^r fr^r i 
f&NTORT TO - RR || ^ || 

^ TO w4rt 4 ^TTfro- f^wto I 

O ' 

SR qT|JR TO II « II 


l A T5*r ^ A 5T^T?5 q B rfr«fam I - 




% <T3Fri% t *nt?<T Rmf^ ii ^ n 



i 


« <t#f spi- 

#qi^ i 

%'tffr*TTRT?#r I I 

I ^ *§?£r TTW ^«jfl$J I 

SP^rRST I ST fit H I 

T5TfT ST TT^tTrTOT I «R*JTTV%i ^RRffrfR I siwm 
^r^iTt% trqt fqf^rrt i «pi 3 *Ttanr ” i fit thrift 
#T It^l^WTT u cTWT^T?^T^T: ” 

fit ^ TRTTtR I ^^^-^TO*' : n^TO a TT‘71^I- 

WRW W&K ^ ’<R^RT ^ s^M 

*Tt^ ^wnr nOt wm 3R: fs[: ttUfFTOfW?: S f^wr: 

rr: in nt nw ^qtn ^kt^^ftwcrq; i 



u 


crc*rr- 


TTOfl: ” fcWTRR 


3T^ tt^rt 

f?^^FTi3[ | | cPR ^ 

^mrt: ir% wn?in ^rt?*rt: ” 

|d^Tf: 1 cR ^ “ <T*r^RTffopRT ” fRT^n 

“ #t ” fft IrH “<TC*r *r4 UfFlft:” 

|W*T “qwifRT s^faRT: ’ ’f ftcfn rRRT#ft§m wtrf t: 

RRfa#T n«iTft^wnt ’ fRtnm qrrRrt^w- 



ftfir fafacT | cr^I R F?F<RFRRF RFFcRTF 

R^SRTOT *jRKrfWf tfFcT ^ T^iT^aff^: | f^g 

rrwf ift “ b^f: ^rtff% ” ?r rw?- 

r rrrr %?>f* I cfjk%- 

WT^ WFFF%FR i=RR RRRfR RrcTO{pRR*TF*RF%t 
R&R | cFRT R “cFRrftWR *FR TRfRf R3m=F:” S&cT- 
RCRRRRFT RR “ T%W TRR^T ” fRTlfRF 
^FRRPjWRtR^R RR “ WfF ” f?R fRR?R- 

RRrft qtRT?rqTHT^fRs['l ^TTtT I R ff R^TR 

F%RF|RFR ^ RRR^FFR TRTR RFRR c5RrT I 3R IR 
“ RRFRRRR %T R RRRFflfNR RR %RR: “ fRR 

“ ?w: ^ ^ RRrR, ” “ RrF t^r Rr^m ” # 

cRRItRTfT# cF^toj^ Rr^FRRR RT^: RFRRRrR' RRPFW- 
’FWFR fj^FiRT R?F RR fTR RfFR^R RR:Rwftf%3RTWF- 


rM TtRrf 


R|tFR 



f<R^R rrr<rt^ g^RT^Rf rfwr r ^nf>f?r ^rtw- 
rfrrrr^rr cJ^ram^RT frrrrrr Ftf^TRRR fRrRrit^RT- 

4??f%1f: I R RTR “ RRlftWR R^ ” ?fa qWf^fSR- 
RfFFRRR RF?F*R qTRFcRRRRRRcl R Rt^SR R>c5 ft#TR 
?R 3RRR | cRTrff RST^RFfR #R)frRra^r^ g^rr^R *R 
RR#T RRRFRRFRFRFR I 


m RRRcTSFR ^RRFRFF RRIRfRRR ^r&rrk^rf^ 
^RffcfR %^rri r f| “r^frrirrrf 
ftR^r: ” fRR “ rrf: ftrerroF *p$r ” fcwfa grftR 


? A SRITRcI ^TOT^r. ■=* B RTT%?PTf§i: 




M 

ft I Pimt ” fc#f stfTf: \ 

cfcTO^ ^Rf^fTW^T RftSRfl#*Fft clfRlRRtenytf TO 
INtact I sktot sstf pnw 1 r %sTqt%: 1 r%st 

^ Rt| |^ff q W4»fRfKW “ TRITOT W RTOT ” TOR 
3fli ^TfJcR fcf: I ff cT c5^ait Tf% ^dWTI 

WRfRcRR tfr^RTOtRT^T R %[R5iFTTO fr 

RTC ft I R R ^RRW^FTO!<tt[*iR I RTAT^FT ^r^RTO- 

r%rn “ m r<t. ” ft 

mfa s^wcfo to %ri 

‘‘ fTMf T%t ^ftRcWlt ” “ ftf RTrdTfcTT RRt ” “ ttf 
R^r ” “ R^TOWITO^ ” f^fRttfcrTOR- 

f^TTO RR^TORWtR I tt^Tfap- 

OFR^FT ^§^c5cTO I 


*T R “ R ^ %^t *fRfa ” ft 
RTO^TO%nTORH RFTFT i <ra$RTfifa RTT%t RTOR; | “ R Rt 


^JTOT ^cRT Wff ” ft TOT 


“f^Tj^Epff TO^R^FR *T I 

RtSPRl^TT^ || \ \\ $ 


ft ?TfWf|cTTOTO R gf^TRTOH^T 
WTFTOH^TORT^I 3FTOT“#%? t| Rf R T ^ m fo cTT TOWT:” 
fcRT%I cff^TOIRfrFTRTf Rt IJRiRTOTOTOr *T ?RT^ I t^T- 
M RPFRFR ijfc'i'i ^4 I 


l A f%f%*?*rra; r A 


Sf 1 f^fl 

^ i qrafr-'qi ^ fqqq^ ” i fPr ql|:q 3 $q f^rqf^qH- 

qfir sT*fc> qqft i 


^T ^T q*T§ 5[ =TT^T ^tr^RT I 
wrf^irnp^fi q $s£t ?nq qqq: a ? u 


fTrT ^«T^cfl«N^H fe&JRFqqT^q RTfl^Rf-g^i' ^TfKFTM 
c^'fft'S': I fSt^lTSIftcr^ k^lt J -F ^cTr^FTWR^Tt j^i^llf- 
W(Wc#=r rrfifT^: I : 

| qqfcp fq»qqq fTcT q^f&ltq f^T- 

q cf^qoftq^ I 


qqTRJTfTsf 



“ qiWtt 


q?wst ^qrRqi 


fw#f 


a & 


fcfri q^^rrlqq. ” fcWTqfT^ tfqrqqrTOr ftqqqqq^iqq- 
wiw q srqwwqrFqfq i 


8F^ q “ qq if qiqrq ” fFJq iftq^FRSqqTqTqT 
tc ^qqK«JTtqqiq^” ^qq^fq qf#?: <rer q qkTqcqqpqq: i 
qqr qmq*q wit qwntfi mu t q f 3 iTWWhiRfr q«Ntf 
^qq^q qwfwrwwqq qf^q qqrcf^fqwq^ 
-*Tqq if(qiqrqqFqqRR#r “ m*v> qrfet# ” sft qfqftqq- 

O 

qfqq^rq fqq%ftqfanfaFqq: t wrqr qT<qq^-q qqnn^r- 


q«qq wqqqqqr^ 
qrrqqn^ i 


wqi*wqi§: i s^qi: 


fq q^qqnqqi: i 

^riqq^qfqq qpf qf^qrfeqqq n i ii 



(V) 


s^tfera raraf*Ff rawra^c? *ra^ra: II ^ ll 
ftlW l-H^N KftRRgrafSWR 
RtfHTCm m ^^T^qT^oi: II 3 II 

ffrarit tffjwrtraNraraift i^rartRfa 

ra^tratft fiat i 


H rK#TR^I 

1%*TT§ ^€T3f^R*T $Trft I 

rFR W^fl c^ fcWf^qr || $ || 

fTcT TO>^TWT^f #pf$FraT “ R ^ Ss? RRT cT^flWT- 

rarmHf ” fra rararft I Sf W w|:Rraflra ^rara^ftra ss?: t 
I ^ strata sifcnrarrcr rrt ralrorfr rar ?t w§: 1&R?mftira- 

^TT^H^TiRiRFRf: W^m ^ fid T'drawm^: | cT^ 
rawtR^ragwr • ( ra T%-s[rar%^wqf i 

srq’Uwi'Wtfifft raT ft $3 T%^I cTJ: | 

rararat #& ra^nra ctatraMsrarafe h ? a 


rat erarata raraciratRn 

t%ra i fra i rai: i 


X A 3pl shi^'iH ^ A % A adds after ?rg: TcfawTflftt 

«r am^mf-fT ant^s qrw|%3 mm fmrcwMr. 


(«) 


town I 


^rf^T ftfawt l^rar^ i 
- 5 ^SH cT^T fPTI ■Tf^T §^T U t tl 

<n%r ^ T%rT?r srptot^ i jngpnsmSr <i^re fa*s?r: ' 
3rrT?TrT3^ rTc[T*TTS^r I ^rTT^ fg [ ^ c ^ *<T^# II fTrT I 


^=T TOlSft I ^’W =WTT cT^T- 

TOTrripTO^T: “cnfiT w w^ct ” “ t ?4 w ^ncPt” fft i 



^ R^RT frW 

tMwiM 1 #! mmp- 


c^t ^ t ^{k*n4Hifala<m- 

mm 4 *wt vf&i sr^Owi 

spi^sft ’-# ^ f4cm ssTf^#r m ^-4 l ftiifH^- 
( ITtf^TTWrfWH ) JTRTFT 

#f4 *n$qrow^ j 

=ft “ ^t#r ^n«.wjR^cr i dfr^ 

t ww mK^i^ ^mf&TTfaf&r t&T 


| A ST^^mra; ^ A added 




tqq^r t%st i ?tfk- 

MK'Jii'd-wr HW^PT^fr jfrttSt q^ fq^cr ■414x1: | 

R ^ ci^P-rq^l'^^^ ^TflW^TSFfttcf qr^rq; | rrff 
arq^f^5t#r ^xp^r^r cjTt;oi)f^ y^m- 

w^Riqm i 


qpr c rft^R'^pip 5 rFT ’HIh^iihR^m^^'ji RR^xpR^ 

O N® o 

^ t§iWK°m^ I W ItRrW Wt cTx4<x=(iH I ^ps^;^T- 

ickmw^ 

%j 


i 






l srfor =TFWFmqfq '<xf& Nf^Ttir:! 


“ %: fqr^ ” f?!TRfF^Ti TOT^q5t??RtR TO- 

°n*fa 5f# qtarf^Rt RfNr^CHr^ i “ *r? 

qq^q- Rmt- 

^?FM t 


f^wfitfer t^w<t yfcn M ' q i ^Eq^Rdq ^foft- 
iwm qq I ^ t| qf^Rwr ^Tiqt^T%^ %T%Rfqiwr%t 

h^tot 4 qrqfi-fcr %q; i“w 
Wcr^%%^ wr% ^rjq: ” ^?F^qcnq5Fr jf^reti ^n|qx^- 
fn^sRr m qTfqf^R^RR'Rrq'FrsTq 
*T flRtf I STfcPTWR H <5$«TI%TT 
I 


* A?to 



*rpr ffrr ?r i “ ^trcTt 

JTffat 3fftcTT f^T qftpm: srftrn ^cT^T ^T- 

3f|cT#*T lIcT TOW^FT cTW? 

crfe^fCcT ^INKOTST^WTI^ T^NT- 

l tfT^ “ sr?r #r: ” fief ^tt itwmFfaffi- 

Mrstra^*#«#r ££ 55 «nfcT5 " <f?r 


££ 3Tf t| % W?: I 

3%crefr 5T s#*n ^t^Ict: ” M II 


ffft 4^M<|U| f^R^T ^ T^T^T ■ 

frTTT^T #W*TFT 


cT«nft :£ ” 


■SF^rraf dRfcp^R^T Wl^W^l 
ff^RFF^ t^m#T 5T I ^ 3T ^WvW"^: 

^^^fqffaWT'l K^R^T drTIFfSWI ^ ‘‘ fltfSPT ^FPTfrT 

^ I “ d«i«4l?4 crpr 

W4 %^ftito, ” fm ^MMi^iM^iH<i^r ££ jwft5m 3 t ^ 
H^cT: ” |fir JRl^f ^ crip wtfft fl’FEST'U 


cT^frp i ^rrerm^ i =t ft flraFxftsFW- 

T%T^Wf: I fl«TT Sft ^T^E%- 






TRraFTRRf^ I 

O 


i A 



flr qil ^ ^ W5n%^T^tW5^S w ^f^^T^f|^WT^Tti^qK- 
mHfrfc-Tfe t t TOft ^T%- 

JTcfTT srf%#T §wm mmw- 

HTI+H^tH t 


“ zm&rf (TfWTS^t ” ffrf I fiFTT ^TIRT^^^1%T 

ftfo rnqre^ w =r #wr: I ^m: 

smWRT:^T: ^fR'R.f^Rf^T ?TT^ ^TT^WTt 

tft g^for =r T^m ” fft ^twt|cn^n^m 
f^^iWRontft i 



^fnf5Wcrmri%i^ “lift ^ ^ ” ?ft %rait^i 

'ifi-IM^ I ^°RTcT fcT^ =I^H^ ^d&'H^TPTMlft cR^T 

Tit: “ wrarar ” m ^TT ^H+^i^r;: i rNT 

^ | ^c^tsrtt^ ft t#t =# ftcra* i w: 

n5 5 n3 N nS 

^teg^PRm^ft Tn^m^l q^fnwrH qiffi Traffic : i sm 

^ “ SfcTCffiff rf^TTS^ ” I ^T TtltcTT^ 

T^TT^Tf Fm Wfa WIS^Tt * ^TcfNcFcTcH: 

ft^^ROKlid: M WT D ll<*H' l K4$H=i*\4 arm: sT^lnT:- 
ti# ^TS# 5f TWltfirM’fl: fit s^TNig: I cT^«I^^ I ^rfT 
“*fltt ^°T ^sfittlt” WM ^ ftrif: cRlft 

3^3 nd ^riW-gfaq' i wnwftiwT- 

*nn^ t ?r ^ “ JiFmt ” f?^f%iW3[ I <rer 



5Tf “ TOrf ” rn flwtfaftwrfaTTC i: snr.’fr qSft 
T^fcr: ” f^FR ’^^ff^rT^KPTq^r WTTWi^; 

RT^TRT | RTS 1 cf^Tt =3^ cTgT5£- 

*nto<T rfc^q^tl^^^TWW^ I srw: i 
“ ^nNw: W w #F: frg% ttm: ” ftw fRTT^lTOT- 
«8i3*Hwt ^t: ?r$fa *rr^ TtomfPTFn^ l 


5 T fstcfnr: I ctofatr 

c^t%cn53W^RP#T ^W^THWT%: 


rTctoft “ to]f*r m$ *TFT Wr°T: ” ftct stfffft- 
cf^rq-rTOT l TO t$t: tfwf 

I tofaito TOW TO^jpr^R #fTJrf7 

>TT’^tPTcfPT%: | 


to: 7$: I ^ftto 

c\ 

^ffT^Ttoff^TTfa TOW?? 

T^nft^hlK WIH%: I 


** fitossft ” ?tor cr&rfi£rcft ^ 

i^4tp%^T^r 


ww towrto i 

AT *FcTTT7cTt *T3^ ff ^TTR^T 'TTOJ. II l II 

iif iRito totosft m i 

^iterf s^T to ^ to*: II '* II 
to to $WW%*f S^cT | 
tor stor ftqwto%cto i 



^ II \ n 


wrtk om§o ^hwr- 

^sksRfT^R sr^rrcj, i t%wi^ jrft 
w^nfcfasr i 


JT rRFn^r: i q«f*N I 

WHIRR ^HcRR^ta*Nt4t- 

rrh ffR “ mm i¥mm' ” # mm mt Wm if 6 ^- 

o 

#rft w i cffn <h%t stocH: i ^m: arm: amfom:- 
^ HRi i qtg stsrr 5# wt: fmr: 
RTT $CT: l%at effrT: cT^FTiH OTRlct 

ph i Hwt^n^ncT i 


arMrcft >ntTO^ rr*rrft 

*T RfisR^i: I R<i R**% #>TPi R%RpRRRT?RRTcT I 
Rf : re fp# “ipt ^tfT^r: jt% gPri^ng 
03 $ ” |H fftfa %n%^r WHFRf^SN 

^SfepfttTOF&T HRRJT H 

T%^H^H^FfT^rTT I 

W l mw\ qRHR^RRfr "qw^sft o 

FTFT i 3^TI ^!W! R%TO | #T “ RT RS 


*. A h B ^ A Te% v B 5fl^r% 




M 

$3% ” ft tt?T ^ I 

cth ft*f ^ t^f i 

^ tf^tfKTrarcwi Rw^ <r%n?t aftffaifht 
?r fa cn%'|: i xn^t^Tist^wi. I ft^iwj- 

i 

“ «t fTf*Tfrt ” ^fa *?3ffaitfa 

O * 

ftft 5 g9r tfl tfl(| i#TC I 
5 W %flfft wtfr t$: ll * II 

ft TWfafN I 

JS^TO anFWcT fc^ffa “ffanfa^t Sft Hff?: W 
sFPmrcr if ” “ ^ t?**rt <rf ” fsnt 
irf^Rt^cf^ <T^rffst#t i 'nfsprf l^nf^ 

“ if^ii <nffaf <nff ” fc^5f twfffi^rrrRw^rff i 

l&IWnfafpTCffa^?^ m tm%cffrfd[ %vf 1 “ 

W ” ft fWITOfaFTPifl^ “ ^fT 

311^ “ ft ^fT^fm^rffwfa WSRfST ^fcTFf- 
fwtt i ^ ^ ^cf 'nt^f^r 

5T tirawm^fr^rat ^tt^w • 
ipf^SflFW ft ^frqi f=Rf^nt 


K A 



J^sr: t 

3 Fv£i il \ ll 


fi% i tt^i ^ | ^ crt q#f ©n fenr 

trg: sp^s^^rsft^iwRwt ih^tt© 

WltfOM %TcT: *TCnTH 

?rwt ^ sfe m$i w i 

O O "S 

©it ir^#fcr frsn^rarTinfirR: n \ u 

sa n3 


W. 


wre t< ©ir 3{i'rsT%^ ^risfa-cw t 
^irewmT© jnron^rqTciRT ti t it 

>3 

^©n (T ^TUTit HT01©IT TNTn^ 
im©it confer armifit ^Tctfsai} ii H tt 
*Tf!©iT ?T>lPt 3 TRTT^^ 
t^r ^©IT ^ fitit ftH©iFfCT II 3 H 
i%ift w©rr ^n^iwfjif <&m i 
ST l^lSlIH^fcT ^©fScT^ f| ll V ll 
*PST fn^l% 3TTOT mtlScT^ I 
m ^T^T% pfOTT?i[ qTcff&T^ II 'A II ?fcf 

TTdWlllM^<lT©S^^'^cT^<Tc^n ^ 

f© ^g: i 

g tt^- ^ “ «q- 

T%riV’ f© *<qT 5 ©sr 5 Tr^r ^iw%: I ©m%q[ i ct*tt 



^ I wwti t^ITNSFf^ qf^R 

qRorafa* t^ ; si^foqsrasjcn 

*t*rr!r#i ^rariq t^jfRiqfejvn? *rtt wilier v -?r5 

V9 

S^SRpI fPTTf : I 

^Rcf TRRTRRjq: I “ qf wqRRq qr 5 [ ” 

STrT RRR ?T RrffiifcRr qfasjq^ 

fiddM<t c ll' c; q U^R^qqi^RR^^qt : qRIT^ 

tt’-RR I RcIcTCRRT T?RT%R TTRS^R FPPTRf cT qqficRRri?r| 

vD 

^pfaw^i-ej sn% i i^tr^ | 

Crt gjRsftifc ^t *rt?t frg; i 
3 Riqi?*RRijfr ftpft iRlct R*IR || t II 
^PRRl# *RRt ifTrWRR: | 

WFFd ^T IP 3*PT.fc t%rt: II H II 




^iR iRiiin^m ^toRqmfiRT: I 


qRR ?n| i%^ra u * ii 

sgffiklW 'TltR ^ 1%T ^ORPT l ' 

ffRTPlftR rf#T ^tRPRPRrR II R II 
®i^ 3 # 1 f sim^TRMd: i 


t^rPTR II 3 II 
*r: ^Rrft mi qf *r cPcTddR^ i 

®\. so 

WS^l t^TRT #S# $UWR(. II « II 


(»•) 

sraite ft it^^FC 3T^r f^wrq; n n H 
ffr t 315[ =(%[cT ©nW-mftW mtWcTttl^ 'imT#tTcr %>T- 

TO[ t l %l? 

S^rfarT: T?FTt ^TIW^TT t 

#i wqVirr: n ? u 

®jift wfr y>4 i 

STT^T gHR^WnW.TT^: II ^ It 

'4T#^^T fpfe W3: II 3 It 
13W i^uum'd^ | 

TOTcTf^: t§St ^FTKl& W^TO tl v It 

=nfit I 



^ TO “ cT ” |lrf rTWT% I 

#n[ “ 3PT ^ f^T: ” ^ JT?5fI^unfC| <% | 

3R 5 ^TT WR? W VRRtK ! I 
*ra $ ft*ntaftsq TSRriSre^r: It K (l 

SR Wrll 3R farTT 3R StRT^ITO*. I 
** rR STCR*T ^VR,^ f%f|f| U ^ || 



(«?) 

I 3T=r | “srM W3 ^ TO: 

• <9 

tpt^ ” i “ m TOfro m*s ” se*n^ 

^ “ ffct WfFfRT^: ” ffcT ^ 

I ^ ^TFT *tto 13jt^i?<N: ^ f^fT: f^cPIcT: 
5r W^=4f srq- f^: Wfrp;: fr^: i 

JRJ ffcRTcfl f5T fHfrff: %?T I 

anf^c^r JTIRF^T toSh^^RT: I 
spfPTcr *ff3T$: 

“ ? #SnTtfr^ TlWPT: 3^ S^frl ” TO*? 
“ 3^nTcPT ^iTNcPT ^ ^T#Rff: ” Irf^Pm^PTI 

tr^s#r-^ to to?tto i 
TOeJITOtf WWW; II l II 


to<T> wft- 

TOTO^rTOTif^TOT^PR fpT3^ 3nttPT%^r 
fcfr%^ ^ f^cfr tor[ 

fTOT fPTt *m\\ fcf^Wtcf 

TOiTO, I ^ ^r^^TOrro^W-rr: — 

tafpr jw Tt I 

4IH^Id ' ®jt TOTT^T II t II 
viK^r^ fTOT (c^lfi'R RT? w I 
aft ftrl[ to tot q^r ii ^ ti 


sit f »n R'JWf ^ eFqt |R- 

R1 ^ I 

^R^RltR tt# C^ Wife I 
W^Wltt rag tnaTMN #1^ II t II. 
itt qwft# ra: 5 Rm: I 

*r ra^sra fit Ira: RT#fr n t*ra: n ^ n 

raft 3PHT#T *n#r t 
qin^wtt rat m wra^ n t n 
i^ii'ntRffraRit^ r |(f i 
»wf ^ltitt rail gnttrareit ram 11 
mtitt rat n .ftmrat n y n 

ris^RHraft ^wtra^rarara f^T^frwmtn 

tisnusrait^tra m i 3 i^| a ^iraqrawrafirara mM 
i sirf ^rammqR%i%it i 

•“ ra# n ^irar: in rar: wn%^TR ” f ft i 
t4 afu^n ra# qwitm ranrait fft gn^q| ra sft n *- 
#rai: < n'ra i R'RT#fT nfwiq \ ra^i#t mt 

itra ht ram. n ^i<pra 1 “ vRtf&rit” it fimmtraitRit t 

ir “ RiWTfSR ^f#mr it:’-’ 1 “ ?m^r *pt- 
ra|r w #pto^:” 1 “ TOiTKt WfTFT n cqj^q 
qrarairrarar Ri^raiiraraltt %vf 1 


X B 'k a 3 Ttm<: Prefixed. 


RfTRSpftcS^ fFnf?f3JRnf%% cTrl?j^3T»rR , ^Rl%<c^[^^- 
fTSft ^tTFcRPli ^^T%T^n^«n fRWfelfa 



I 


rjrrjrh w TOmqpr s^prt wi^ 
RR IcRSf^ fR I RRTR5RH: WfT^WWT 3 ! fft 

q# fRlfr TcRNROT mR ffFT BITFT ##TRT- 

RRrT I cRRT STTcTT atf ft^lcT I m TfR- 

5wsr ft?FR- t|r?R ^5f: ^R^IRRW»: WR- 

^fcr’wiRR |R I 

S^pi RRTTWre TOgWtl RR- 

RSpTR i«H^WTT^TT ^TSM RKTRRSRT: I cRTT R ^T3# 
^iJnr^af^r^Rfrr^ ^fRrffcTFT ^^r^Ti^rrR^rrilifRftP- 
FW<TPRTlfRm4 S f«Tt SlRlfacSTT^TT STORfRRfRTTt- 
srq%R: tWt fm ri 4 s# fRnft wrwiw'qiw rfr 

R?R«3[ I Ifc^WTcVf ?T5f 

CTrqTf i^fqffrirqitW^^iWR^ 

-3 -O 

3R ^ il SR: CRS RHcTT IRTST ” fPT# RScRTCT 
JTIfRT WTRRTRR' 3f f> RTrf S«TfR &!RRft I 


\ B Adda st 4 ^HrTfta^mwfcr i ^ ’srrnsoi. 


(»«) 

«fl3T^RP^f ^R*n3RT ^ fST^TT^lfo^T ^IctftTO- 
^S^f^^TSf^W^T HWf^ 
iTT#fF<JR*T cR«T %^fT5RPfa f^TTO- 

WH'HRI^ I MW^I W %lft- 

*i#k ^ ^ ^ f^r: »TiT^Fmcm?^Rnf^ ^13 1 


* *3ft- 

I SR^cT 3 ^Rf^TPT WtTftW#T *T ?E*F*R fTcl 

1 TOtfnwn^tRW <i#r *nftaT3 . i 


^RfFR' ^^TT 



I 


ft?*T II t II 


^ ^TIWI^TR^ 35f TO^f^PWTT sn^R^Rptft | 

srf *rrcn^r MT*T- 

RTTRTTOcT tefaft ^cTf% f^TRTFn^T fafl- 


qflsrftfcr if^ot w*n»rawrtft fSwRTfa#r stftsftj* 
mi%w^Rt ‘ 3 t 4 $ f^( wra’ *f% fsremPtwrt^Tr 
^sswi^wwW 1 

3R fert^TWficRfflfr ^Tcftlct ftRTPW#?: 

f^qwrRcfr^erift 1 

?r ^fTHcr srrer ’fjwnft* 

^SrricPIfTm ^F^T^T f&TWITtf^Fct ^T^TfJ, I afficT ffTpt 


l A adds srffi. HT *(«*: 3 A Prefixes fca. arfaer f??T^-f^^«r 
3ct ra-<i ^ ^t 1 unr: 1 pcrro S7*tiuT^ ! #^H fsirmi^Ffl^rq. 1 h Fgrm^ 
J%‘T?*irei*[Prre^:T rRTCWre^c*, ^ ^ 3U% ?m?<T l 




^n^ppiM^r fPTTf?fr®iR% t^r- 

WltH: i %^T RMWRfa: WcT ^ sfNTgafMtow I 
$ W §5f4t wtfm wM ^ fg^Wrro : i fa ^ w$ 

#?T ft? I <T**T ^ ^%°Tf PTFT tRftlW^' 
*K* ^ ^rS^TT|(T fW 

^r^n|c^fcfTitJTr ^fcrwrsKT 1 1% s.T^k^r 
^T^^'Tct 1 =? %5^^TFrfff>s[*3[ I “ Wf^PTCF^ $ # 
^TT5T ^pr ” fcj#: i sr|f fPTspTfT WRT^- 

^Tfrw-n^HTFfi^^H^r ^ #rft iM 
TOFTWcm?: I 3TPTT: 3|$W$: — 


w#rwt # w#^ i 

w^r# f^rpr (T?«rHRmwu: n \ « 
tpriswrer^Flf #: I 







*r itfr s •pFTw ^ iifig; Jnt^ffWTS-i 
TTP&fr ^tt f^w f^TSfqtT a \ || 

wsm ^ra: i 

miTOOT m ^F?T(!I#T^ U 'i II 



sif^r l 

“ f^FS ^ RR^I^cl f^F^Tnl f^l'lM'l ^ V 

9 r\ 

Hipifa 5 % wi wifar ata ^ i 


t A adds 2f%*Tft =f -> B. *im X B. V T. reads first 
line only 



<*r 


m cttsto i crntf i 

q^i^rqf sjt ^ i 

irfafcr ^ *ihwn 3 ®iiw: n t u 
Wmcrt^TFcT ^ c fm: i 

snf% tnt 0 ^ n ^ 11 

3t|% *rf^rfcr q»c5tfh*Pi<?fT: n 3 

f TTTTfiRt at^n^WR^n^T cnt^^RT: t TT , %- 
ztik cITOtf %r|#^PTT: qt^TT^ I 

f & imw 5THT ^cf I 

% wt w#ct % *nftT wrt irfcm ii t ii 
fffT|fon^5T iTteKIWKUI+KuWW'^ 3#FT 

f^|wiwf^1|cw i dw *n*r ^ w*35fa- 

^ 5 ^% i m\ wr crsa^PTO^^- 

m ftwswf Mp frfct “ fRWlt TOt^T%^IT«TT- 
*W# f| ftwti ” llrr #ffS*TR- 

'dT^(%fi[: l 

f|wf^W# ST^W^Rl*?^ d^Sft 
cITOTSf W^qTcHfficTCT 
SdTT^TSfRflsft ” dTfdf^ 3f*ricfe 


^ TOT3f fa ^ | cT^TN 


% 1 


?5f^:” c5^ TOT: ftspft: 


t A adds 3T^rr^- ^ B ^ ^r s'wra^msfr^T cii?«f%. 



q«TfTI^Ff SR I mift 


RXRm f9.RPT 

¥im\ “^nrsw 



■\ • * 


^'i m M+W’i ip- iouk'M i ih (i«4i«i mrf : I 
i^ v in cMlt: I m u R\ 


^T ” rrqTf^TT fcvmi 

OTt^q#T R T W f ^q ^R cffinfa V- 



&li»IHH'WTOT#T sirafliROT- 
Jiftqrc^i 

^■RFI^R : ;i WR?\W 

**t ‘ SR TO^TW W'lKamn'^'R^?#^ I 

|^5lfT^iq%t *$«[ ^tcf ^qTc^Tmi'Tn'q'fi^l^r^- 

i “ irrqFcf qfm RNraiM 3 

v&m. ” ?fcT <TJTKt cl-H rq^TITM <'Kc«f T 

ififr^f *|W$ frqv^fc^Tf | 3ff ^71% f^T%$T I 
m RR 3Td ^ I 






%<Rm 


wsTC i RR 


K A omits *T A^cT^I Si%i: % B«rmv! Atp^HBtiwr 




q^rwRitwqf^ ^ 3 rt in^nit HM^nq^rm^- 
^FrmraT%»f ™p fcfto pn#n«rcsn^*( 55 torc- 
ftv*n$$tsf&i skitRT ^rrcfapw I ^f^rtPR^ i 

$ft *r^Tt ?rtl*T^ $t itm i^ffflftfrr \ 

tfiiiftft wft wn«H: w \ u 

w% BW^mil^t^: t 


fit ^iwlct m^dt q- ct^r- 

wj 

sntit ir^cM Rpqt \ 

^dsiiftn'ci m|{4idcqfiR^%: n \ it 
" ^kMKfft^TT^I 


fit 



at wr q^R 


iRsftfcm r qq^t t stjfr^ ^Rfttctsft “ ^ 
RToRT = 0 %t ” fit Wm W°Tt RR^KR^c%R- 

RT^Rq^r^: i 


f^ifir^q^fs# ^^n^R^twr: t 

Wi: P?: fit S ^?f: H t It 

fit toi fit R?w^^wqwRr- 

aqmRqt^iitsttq^R^r: i r^rt 

fWtrt ^#tw t 

W? *r RFTFci <rr: qrcmi^Rt. it S II ^ 


\ A omits §pit*r-' fe’TrfTRTT ^ T f^if^T^r. \ A 




sft Cf^TT <T3W I fc*TT 

i¥wn%^: \ rFn^i^rmrsra' w&n fe- 



fl^r !%IFTTT?T I rT54?Wt 
^frFJf^r sn^m ^f^w^TFr <r i#[ 
^fn^fjini^TTTnrq ^tTmTai ^ i 

’* *\* TOi<"i i 

^rr^WTfTTf fiWF?T<*: ' J 


?<^12TR ^FT ^TnT 5F^l%rFVRI%f iUci^Fr I WlflRTTPlW 
^Fif ^Pi#^ ^TFn%25Tl|w | riSfTTt S M|- 

fTTCT: — 


ifFi iwrmft w tfft: fiswi^n: i 

ti » ii 

TFJFTI Ff%: #W2H3^DT: I 
'4UW if sfawi WITfH^tff: II * II 


rTc^ipfr^q^ ^f^l^q^fTRH: I 
FT #IR^f t| II 3 II 

c^ijr^t wsf^ w^m ^ f|: ii y n 

^ T2^TT%T?% ^flTf^FT: I 
^ cT^J^lTn^ T^s[*m #T Tf II H I! 
FUTf qf^Tiq'T cteTT =sfiTOT: I 
®f5.rf%^ II \ || 

^nw?t w?Ff ^ R<tPW^ i 
ffnwil w^H st mw. it vs ii 
?N qfT^ | 


\ ^r ?• * A 



f-4'HT tf <■ || 

ht%h crftit ht Hit: I 
H *FF* fft HHt ^FclWHtttfH: I1 ^ II 

HTtt H^trSfWSf ^THTcHTT^ *T W: II \ o || 
^ HTlt ^flHTrHT ^HTcHH: | 

HTSWWT HfT^t t^T^t Hf^: nun 

HT%TTWT # H^TT?TH: I 

ttSlt%llt^T HRHT II U II 

rRlVil^lt T3H ^ptHHTlt^ I 
srhIhhihwsh H^nsft #r ^ it u 11 


?Tt HFRTH*F=TFT Hitt WT HnTrTfl[ I 
P^^TTTiHiiFH-4ltt H H^rt II U II 

flUct l 

H H^lft H ^ 4 k-HtP: H "d^-Mrl II U II 
tl^HT W?<qHT an: i 

?y^Tpf n » ^ || 

H#Hlt it u \\ %m 

SRHHflt 

a c\ 

f&T rfc^HK^Ici 3PT ft q^HIKrTH l 
?ft I ^ f^TRTWT ^t ^F P rft - 

i nraHt#: — 

I B Ui 


gt |f§[ f&iwrg I . . 

■ s feptf * nrnrn tii’mmmu 11 \ w 

ft i *jsc#nggaqtf w% t^K°rtt m~ 

i&pwj, i 



fiwnwFitit i 


JcTTf ^tu^jt: ^itSRTCT I ’” 

C \j> 



#W TOT | 

tc?m HWi I 

flfnFTWT WRWI I 

• '£> 

B*n ww^ ii \ 11 . 


ft 

t^rtt^ftw^w^iTH w^iRnww^; ifo«na% tir- 


«TWtt wfwwtt wiw tW- 

tniRwtt^r Jpsr- 

% | st 3Hf°W I ltt WTTjrtr -Wit 
^iRtesr cn^Twn^t i 



\ A reads %*)Tg?r am *w 5 , B omits m. 



0«) 

#>n^T i 


sfftR ?m:- 


^nwi^ craw: «trt g^T l 


*TOm I 


H ii 


W*W<«1^IR3CT ’f I 

'S 

*T cTR 31 s * *SPf R 'f II t II 


3R *^^>T^TO#T : m^f 

•o 9 

w$\<i ^is€t i 

^T T%T^ltlRRrT: I 

ftftcTwrpft *r ^ n X ii 

W S{l& RFIT «J5lt f^rT JTH3TI I 
cRT ff^ SRIWSIPPM S U X It 

■ffa cT=T^cpc^f «4+4A3^$lWM*cfl*TO( ’Rmlft'T^TRT- 
-R^R#T ^TRT^R^T I^TWntlt: l ^TFR- 
I 


#W^TR RH%RcTR | 

G 

*T cTR" Wi f^f^fN' %P^RT || \ II 





: | !|TTcncT^# I 


t A y%rwra?r 



rItr q ^r i 

^rwnort *rar q Turret 11 \ li 

tfH, m I Ci*WKVi|fa- 

t^fir i 

»1' re l*1'1l'ilSd^lrl>ijlrt=ti^*i W%\- 

I c^T5f i ^faWRfl’RH- 

®inpJi*iwi^ ^sroww q 

: %?m. i ^ ?pf wwiR+ fW ?t?ts^n *1 nSs- 

FTTRSTHRmr <R: RRRRRTC 'RrawrfTFT^: I ^ <T^T 

d O Oy ^ 

rirt tw i ^M^iRffTt-RTtR I ftw I 

*RT^ 'TTSJRT^ w 3FR <T*TT I 
RSI^I^rSr WIFT qT?ap§PR II ? H 
Wf W TO WIT f&WTltoP* I 
d^T 3TOi SS*T MRT q?RTf#<T || \ || 

W* fgffiR IHjfT To HRJTT^T I 
w MTOrri^j/f^KirH^r: II 3 II ^ 

RTwr tt t%t: TOtnctff^ftf§ i 

q ^TTW WRf RfiRT cmT II V II 

5R I s.WRTR^WT^ >T#?Tp^RRr%u 

‘TRTRRRR'KFM W dRT I IR 1 ^: — 

=T ^fq- ^ WI -<FR rR^%R^RR$: | 
TOFR^rorofeg Tffit tott: It \ II 


A adds V. 




(■«) 


sr f&m, €$mfi * =d m i 

*T %n?3RH ^3S: ddt^d d%d \\ \ \\ 


S^^Tfffad^ffcdT Tdft^Sft ^TOTdTddTOfcTCTdft. 
dFRtfdP3[£fsft =d “ sldpr d^td ” “ dWdtf^za ^m'(- 
#Td q^HcFfd ” nfim 



fidlNK'J Id dM 1 £4 cf-d cdtddTd : — 


gt df$Td Ji^rr €t ^ hr i 
- t3*n^*K«TPiw dtti *ntf sr $df^ »i * u 
rWT mjl^WW $cF£ ft«lct t 
Wm dTCT 3 *^Rdo5T II ^ II 
did: ^ff?#2JM^N: 
d^K^TdWdFd ddfd II \ II 

ltd TO : S[Fm%€Fn® 4l<l MHdd d d' I 

W irf^Pn^iraidt ddfd %dc^ I 
d^fd iw ^n§i'^ ct wdidm: ii ? ii 
cfed# d dmfd ^dtTdWffrT% dd I 

v£> O x 

P*fdd>P[ d5T%fc?JId#T t^IdT II ^ II 
ltd I d^TO?H<f*ddddld<m: — 

%t f^n#t to to dirnif^: i 

dld'TOddidf d. TO dTFd ddd>d || t 11 

®\ "'•v 


\ B adds TOd after f^n%. \ B (sril*. 





fft ^ ttott- 

7 , li 1*1 i*ih«i is*r,?f|v| |c|e)q| ,-qri rfff^T^l^fTT^^ 3TR!TS?1r- 

i <n ii^w- 


Tif^FSJTfoTfJffi^PT gtoqi& 

Wt ^J>m*TfTtT 3E3*T?fi^ l k 3T «R *TT ^nt|m: # W 

3 3 

fit m?<m: — 


Reft ?Ft ffa^TS 3>1?Nt 1 
^nfWTT I*2fT ^ J#t ^nflrfiT: || » u 

fit ^%. 

“ ^JTrfriW 3# ?it c JTT%ts-^: I 


fit Hi<rit«n. 

" 4roT«Tt ST^fr^ f»3rH: *r*W *T=r: I " 

fit | STTffT fpi^ft *lltt ftalgwV W?FltcT?# ^ ^T^~ 

?5T?twT i T%#miitfr- 

ini ffwre.H H'd^i id TOrfr$#?t ^ifns 

s TRTt: '^pi'fir^h'Hcf^ i 


TO# *re: I 

— o 

tm #i ftfren ffamfrifati ii \ ii 
^#rqitt tg*r i 


IHg^FTWTROifimi:- 


? A 



w 

^ w&mt- 

sfjfaRT 3IH«tl4«M IHW^qj^cFR^ t 
stct ^[SJKT^W tlftWlf^cfa ! 

ffWP TORawfolt 3 ^15^ t 

55tf%F ^f#f *T 3 11 t 11 

TRSR^‘4 W : 33^%' ^TT* 1 

^ N ^ W 

fPEfn^n w^wr^arf *p^ ^tnis#^ wf>wft 

qfanSfo&ftt ^ frfar. *& ^ tow **taran* 1 

W^f *R«f % stfRPf^t: 1 

?EF5Wt fulfill Wt^f: H \ It 

few*, t^r ^m4: 1 ^ y?c^# 3uf^»t 1 tow ^ 

tow i *n^ jer f^rrftf|$#l 1 *n$ wli^nww t 

?F^ante3TTOW^wTl%sH ssNs^S 1 *& ^ i 


tgiTTOW to ^ i 

^pt%t u t it 


ll^TOWc^TOWft pfc^sraff^ 


a flTO " fr wti ^ETOFtf toto& 'tftfjtfti 

%T%3 


t A s^^mar- \ B ^rcfo*n. 


JFRW#. 

qft 3 p^SW W pT Xfl|: I 


rr^FcTRfl<#TI 

?T3RR ^W|TOK?m^r%^5T5j^R-^TT%^Fn W?## 
9 tCk*RPTF^#R dRRWflRT rT^Tirt fFTTR# I d*TTR- 
*#?R# #tfT%#l ^^?.Tl%5T(tT^^ r lf^Mf5?Tl%^c5I^- 

■3 3 


q^T^n 9 TTl[OT^ 3d cT^jjfK^TT^JR’T ! ^W: | " 

rrir ?iTRr FTC# firWrC ” W i :i d*Rd tf#d: m: "' 


5% ^?TT^TOTW^R 

^IPWT: #FdTFTT 3 TR 3 #W# r ' I T #*Hl<^KJ**NH I 

o ' 

3 f|#r: 1 3rf ^ m iywsift <rt- 

«n^srw«RTfl i if# T%RfisrTff# #iyd#iMRMd^- 

T%T^I’R#^?JlfRTr?^T fp5*f 55fd#RFR?IR 9 TCIFTR- 
RR 3 T m df| d5fa ^^-f{crfffX'TTRfRI5#TTd I d#| f^R- 
^^F^dFH^dmRf ^RR fTT^dW^^RTOTRI- 
*TRWR ^WTr#(dlddP{dd^l^ J 4Mdnl^'#rSM4R^ ( T^R- 
^ ^ ^ Tt 

RfHdRT#T 9 TT#TRFT: , 

4 >s> / 


*FfR ddRI ^fftsf^Rdltd: I 
RR RdRfRR RT## <RT^ II \ II 


fRT ^-l^[R#f^T*TT^#5f^'Rd RRfrf^FTTR^n^- 
#ld ' ^RR R# #TR T# ^TfWRTr#WTRR# cFR^Rd- 
UR^TCTM^#f^FT^i1#T dFTRRTCRI RRdTSfaimT: ^ 


d^T ^W?Rfff#dW^T 



*.A adds STfrRfmt* B fftfforfto. ^ A 



^Wf^T^fraT^TI STCFT 

9JTW^OT^w€t ^ffcR^TTT^: I ^ ^ ^I^'T 

WT dllM SIf:'’ W vanftm 

S^faWH ffi I^Ji^ TC*TRT fff 5 ^ c^T ?FT3 ^lll^[{l^ J 4RTT- 
^n wncRT^ ^r rrg^^tstfsft ^rift|%: i t%w i 

fq^RT^T ‘‘ s *lu«l?4«m3+WI- 

efj lTc5I^T? ” f t^ 4 l«i^M Rn 1^1+ K°T 

S c Wi- f 4r'(W^ 

I 

^ ^ JlrftSl^wHNWffT 

STCTT S ^TTT^TS 'll ^4^ I "^^41^ I ^IteCT^S StlRT 
. ^ 'd<Cl J 4 J 4 H 'J-'^fN =h d = J 4 IH i |T^- 

4]f^tU v 4R u l'^l^4rin ;3 T'W! t^PT M'Ti'flH 'f^TTFT^i^RSTC W - 

^ l sffi ^ dS W: ^ 

sis t^Rffau 

TOTCnT*R ” tcW- 

fl3 c ^HT^TScTSI 0 ft :? I , l I cnSWTW^lST^TST#- 
sniFq^^ vfi j| ^ Hcfir ST Sl^tTT^iir^'WtS l AS f^T: 

iTr^jfl^TTTf'JlT ^Tdl^t ^TWIS^fr* 

^^dMWMK u Hd W W'^WfTI 1 !! ^ J 4^ u f I ^ 
SdFdW^St^ <TF! W*l lc tlVT> 5 ll^ u H'i''=r |M e tl-° J 4 t i. I t^T- 

S^tSiFT: ” 

^R\ SSTTS I SPROTlTtSTST cfoT 



Ffj^t9.wngi%T^TRi “ snf^rin^f M 

*npq^ " ^*n?wri? s TT^t^iprpjpT^f gfg^- 
I 'm‘fl^f4ci J il KST'FTIfi'FT^^ gr^g[ | f^wf*- 



f^IH 


r^mifH! i; Wi'TfaR^Fq' , fi{- 

^grawiq i :i wm g -m^t " s*ift 


I 


WTHffT towtSpt feft I 

/T Sftrfpnhl^ ipi: =F3I^H II \ 11 


s% i f%w i 


gr^rcirr w umra|g ggi \ 

TWV wm - g fT g#<T 3Tfpg: i7T%g H » If 

~zm g gghi<wfM*W t 
3W?cT pwtgjTfw^ %?g: n - II 


tqg^ g pnwrfrgrerg^ i 
ft*HTSf^Rgm fgitqrmfrf^T |1 q || 
gont in%Ri g 3 ^|qf g tqjnf^ i 
fqsi qT'jfapfqig wiWWr g^jg; 11 y n 

T*t 


f^Tiq ggq^ftV-TOpfTf i^rt^rfqWrd i 
mwwi^g fl: 

ygm M- 



fFqgfWRg 


* A adds i^rrqrclfaf B adds H ^ 

^ A ?| \ reads 



f^RTfTOTOS t^n: RTR RRTTO [ 

W°T Rt^T II \ || 

ift W%3TO $3 

*r?RT^Rft %pt %<tor ^ i 

tot^i r## 11 \ tt 

§1% ^ 6 *i t n'i'i l^nlfit^Rt rhhi^tttohir rrir^^tfr- 
wwtfcr ^ R^Frt^wftort \ w§ 

r to rrrtrIrw rtor tow 

R TO 7F# RRf?T II t II ftcT ^TO 

^ %°r: TOn#RR%m^ i 

r TORMftroRTRTOP? rrtc^ i 
r i^tro $*rkr rto^ fqf#5Rjj; n ? u 
f*Rlt ^RRW WWTOstRRTTO** 1 
TOwromf^ rto rttor rtor u \ it 

ffcf RRRSTRTTOH: I 


TO tTOTTO R TOTO: TOTT8R: | 

s \S> 

TOW 0 ! Tf TO: RRfR 3tITRR: II \ If 

^ ir^^WT | t{ 3WPf% TWTT RT5f ^JRT TORR*TORR ^TR- 

TOR** ” R-W^m^fTOT-WTO^lt^an fifa- 

^R “ TOT%OT fSftllG ” cTOTTR TOR TOR' fcWfacRT TOftf- 
^ ^ ®\ ^ 

TOWR&HTO RR>TRR^ TOR TORTRTO R^TO f^FT RT RRT^ u R 
TO?RT TORRTRTR ” fc^RTR: #f^ofpT: | “ TORRRTRR- 
shU^lllRnclR: ” fWFTTfR t^RRRTO TO*=H L K<RR RRTOTOTT- 



(M) 

sfrft d diid f^JTTH q d^dddf^r: *rrawwT«raft?T- 
“ %\mw cTf^n !: dm ddSTd^ftm i 


^wilpddjr 1pm i 

•3 C\ 

^■#€it| wtst^t fro^Rq 11 \ n 


i *r$ f^nq^T ftidfeimtd d?r dmdwsiMi 
dfTTSddtf ddfed idtfmft %$f^q ddft dT ddfd dTSft dt|- 
^ 44d£d>=dH | 


qmrdmTmn: 


. qgwitsft sro: %st: Wt %rai: li \ II 

f^-dlfd^Rdii fdm fqsd t'd^d: l 

^t: q?dTftqtsf^T: 11 ^ u 
d^rr fdfnfqq: d5T: ww: i 

-® CS, 

dd ^tst qfrom qq igitiddffid: u \ u 

t^itddiwd^: q«qc5frTddrq wf i 



qrfcr fdf c?r%d d$?r n v u 


q 4^r«H<4i qfT: 

df??I%d tifTfiT q ^Td - : II ^ II fft 

ftT^tSddT dP^ f& dSgR*&Sft dT 
QilWfdidt q: d PT^cdd W II ^ II 
«t)uid dlcidi %d wrdK’ddMffd | 

■a > 

ddT ^dcPP % S'ZdT dt^PToi q^d || ^s || 
d % q wrd Upr: it 
. sTSdT d dfdl dd d%£ ^dlddld^ It li 
JRd% dW% dT 33FMd3*T% 1 


t A adds #*FFT: d T qwfd A A d*PTC« 




srfeSWftTJT SS3T 3FR?<T II \ II 

^7 ?f ffl *TOT left I 

©S. "* 

sntr wfo? =r =*t ii t « 11 

ftmiFRT^; § ft?T 71 Mr: $H: I 

7?T55Tt7 TRfm: $W: It U II 
% *fWlH t^Fq^TT: • I 

^ qi^RTTf WFT7 II \ \ II 

iiw % tjst:' fsRRtiR^ i 

?t to fq|w: wl ^1 *T m 11 nil 



fa|^TO % wi fra^r f^T%^ 1 

q^KTF^^rT^ II \ II 

SRRFT^ wm: I 

fRT%%m %. =7 ^wifowiflraT: 11 \ 11 


wit: fTppr: 1 


fHraf ^Trawqt ?tisto gft to in 11 
7t w '^.fhr: 7&TOTt B p: I 


yi\ q: .*rtcfa: TTtsfw# II V It 

ff?T f^WJ&nfT f^K4KlR<diHl4«l ' WTO^TH#TO 
“ WS: TO TO ” #cWlfi W^ rRR^m I * 

t| wto<?^ iTOT%r^ 1 • jcioprfowfa^ sjpr 


erf^TOR. I TO7 ^Ti%R^P7^^s{lra^TT TOiTORT 
TOSTOP^R PlTTfrsCM IdMtyi T^ ! cT^T ^mr%rTlTRTOTcfj 
qroTt^T m apjfroi “ sTt^nf^t sewr-f^ftr w- 


t T ^TTT^t ^ B reads for- f& r «fc <% ■% stT$f*F 



^fsiipi^wiR^srPit R^m^ fi gc^yff4( i ^ralfqfw: <flw- 

WNFR I tTCTft | <rtcR- 



fa?^> =RT%F IT ^WW^cHflrP* 1 

wrsrer jt ?r q^5m5 11 » u 
IcRWi#* <t fq^nr w | 


s^TttiS'jiwrcf^i^RT 



WRTRT ^ {; ^t| t^5T wr <T 



qT^w 1 srw 1 


?fir 


ypi^ra'avfwt f^ntt t|^tttct: i 

=7?PT^ fil II \ U 

5JW^n f^RT^ WT: I 

s — ' ^ 

Ww RR^qf^r wr n ® a 

3Tfif5EJITO w IVi^R’ | 


tftSTCfJTW W JT^fTOT: || t || 
JTCTRI ^ qcPT: q^RR WW | 


iliqu-m^ril 


II \ II 


? T omits a#.<<Ji. 

R A adds’— 

jwn^t wf%^r- fa?3R : ^55|i?i^T> 11 
ipn% ^RP?j%n?PTi : 11 
i%4 ?pjf q{^vs?T^FcT*rfTJi f^fir h 
f fa ^*n€r w n turapn 1% 



n ^ I) 

#i *rft: ^fasmprr I 
tot' 1'1 i! a 11 

^RIT T^T ^TT^T#T ^ I 
W^cTWK^ WtT: <TtM »T^ 11 n fl 
WWlfar: %1% 55*TO | 

JTW^Tf cJT^W: I! ^ II 
™t: fTW | 

wr ^rnTcj^rr: #st%? f%n % Mnfw 11 vs u 

tfsfat 9f#r ffiifct sfot ^ l 

Jifa ^1% MB JIJ JTtfrTT: II C || 
fo\ Mfa#r JR: Imw^ I 

Ic^T^ PMtM: I ^ *M|- 

tMwftgsngmi ^Fnqr^if^n nHrs[Rf ^s^^^Wfanf 


■te«w^rfi«if xtqwjfeNI&M: 1 fht 



*13* ft toiler { 


u arMrcfora: i 

WRR j =FJ ^^Tfft^RirlB'RTlM} K U M f^q?^ 
»WR*K«ht?r W# “ *pN^r t^irffrRf^tafr ^curt: ” ?fB 
&|giT|H^t7 fB’R'^lHH'^fScTf^T vfivfe s=f3^ ^ f ; 

1 wmqjfa fMn^ s fMfi%: r fMTR&R- 

srw i m mi$\ #4 ^ q-pj #s^- 

^°rf 1 3tB *T ^RTsfcT: rl WI»Tlld rl^-Jf- 



fStofiTiw 
%? | i 

^pfosr: ^t $wr: smw iww: 

tf^r: wrNFFfff: \\ 


5?1MRW 


^T%T 


stfstfr wfi t qrfawft \ 

c o 

fSjftRT qf ^fcw’lHl ^ f| » || 


fSFRRS# I ^f|^T%rimN H^Tcft- 

^TFTf ^ STFTWTt T^r^ppR^T 3RT «pfa3 fRT#: W- 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 


Verse I. \W address our salutations, to Lord fere, cue 
(primeval) form of preceptor, the consort (lit. the 
bearer j of the daughter of the mountain ( ), 

ftR, who is seated as TOTRT*. in the plexuses ( circles ) 
basic and others, who comes to be expressed ( i. e. 
assumes the forms of) vrreT^re and others, through the 
exuberance of grace as the eternal preceptor full of 
joy, and who again appears in the forms of six-fold 
Lin gas as etc. 

Verse 2. X always worship in me sxujii tutus 
( of my heart ) the lotus feet of TRtr ( an incarnation 
of which are a solar disc ( in dissipating ; the 

darkness {in the form: of obstacles. 

Verse 3. 'J bow down my head tu the feet of mv 
preceptor, tferet;, who possessed the wealth of purr 
learning, being a thorough-going student of (well versed 
in) all 5IfR(’s, treating of Hj?re.(the Highest Principle) 
and the holy rites, who was ( as competent as ) qntpr, 
( the six-faced son of fere ), in explaining the princi- 
ples of (the six localities and Steps) or the six- 

fold forms of sfar and fejJT of the Highest Principle, fere, 

. who was a grand lion in tearing off the temples of 
haughty elephants in the form of learned men, and 
v\h<> was the sun { in removing ) the darkness of evils. 

Verse 4. Some persons thinking themselves tu on 
learned do not accept the principle of wearing ^rr, 
( on the body j out of jealousy { lit. heartburn or 
intolerance ), because they have not studied well 
( the meaning of ) the Vedas and Shastras. 



Verse 5. Thou ( rrHjrft ) that hast exercised thy free 
choice iu selecting thy consort, please grant me a boon 
; vk. the capacity of establishing the truth) that I may, 
at thy behest, write the treatise in 

order to refute those (that disbelieve in the wearing 
of 

Verily they say that the wearing of f5J*T ( on the 
body) is not to be accepted by the followers of Vedas 
on account of its being non-Vedic ( not enjoined or 
sanctioned by the Vedas). The rule is that a thing is 
Vedic when it is supported by the Vedas or the con- 
cluding portions thereof. But there is nothing either 
in the Vedas or the ITpanishads in support of wearing 
Linga. Nor can it be said that it is supported by the 
that are based upon the Vedas; for there are no 
passages in and others in support of this 

wearing. 

Lf it is said that (in the absence of express Vedic 
passages in support of this principle ) passages may 
be assumed, just as a Vedic passage is assumed in 
support of *Tuy4M<<ir (the practice of beginning a work 
with words of prayer or invocation); this is a mer$e 
hope (doomed to be a mirage), because the wearing o$f 
Linga is not practised by all great men as 
is done; and a thing practised only by a section 
(of the distinguished public)' is not entitled to such an 
assumption. Hence, how can this Linga-wearing. 

. falling outside the sphere of Vedic authority, be 
acceptable to the followers of the Vedas r 

The reply to this standpoint is that it is wrong. For 
the established doctrines say that “ the "wearing of 
Linga by Veershaivas is certainly laid down in Vedas, 
Shast-ras, Pnranas and Agamas like sroi^K-and others.” 



Tue explanation of this is: - - “ Vedas ” means qsffig 
and others. The word ‘‘ indicates (the inclusion of) 
JJITOTOT, because it is proverbially admitted that 
is the fifth Veda,” By STlTSTTs are meant ^gfrfs, and 
<4<P>ns, such as 3F£|<|or, and so forth. Agamas 

are and others. 


I 

In (an Upanishad ofj in its orancn, 

the search of inner Linga i. e. the wearing of inner 
Linga is laid down, the inner Linga viz. >WlPfl«3*T. There 
in the passage “There is the lotus of heart, small and 
taintless, the abode of the Highest Principle in the centre 
of the body; in that small heart-lotus there is the Highest 
Principle, minute, formless like and griefless. That 

inner resident of the lotus should be worshipped.” Heiv 
some principle, without any name being given to it or 
any form described of it. is laid down as the object of 
worship. When there arises the expectancy as to what 
that object of worship is. it is known that is laid 

down as the object of worship from “He is that 

comes first as the sound v in the beginning (of the study 
of ) Vedas and is established in the I'panishads 
( like JTTf^tr and others ) as the Highest Principle 
in enjoyment of Nature.” And is 

because and Jflsary are conventionally accepted as 
synonyms and hence they are placed in proximity in 
tiie sentence “ JTfsar: etc ” in the lexicon. ei 

The worship, again, must have ( for its object ^ 
something having attributes. And when there (naturally) 
arises the expectancy as to what that object with attri- 
butes is, that is ( definitely ) known to be the principle 

for the special attributes stated to be possessed In- 
ky the Great Lord are mentioned in the hymn “The 
real, the tn c. the highest 5tfFT etc.” 



(* 1 ) 

It may be objected that in the very Upanishad, in 
the section beginning with " Him of thousand heads” 
etc. WKWOl with attributes like "thousand heads” ■ and 
others is mentioned. Why then, should he not be 
taken as the object of worship, as enjoined by WH* etc.? 
This objection is not tenable; for few is spoken of in 
as follows: — “ There is the lotus of heart; 
within that heart there is the Higest Principle free from 
taint (of passion) and changeless. (One becomes at one 
with that) on meditating on Him, few, ( as being ) pure, 
griefless, inconceivable, unmanifest, of countlsss forms, 
immortal, calm, the source of Brahma (or the Yedas), 
beginningless, conditionless, endless, all-pervading, self- 
conscious and joyous, formless, wonderful, united with 
WWT as his helpmate, and tranquil.” So also one would 
conclude that few and none else is referred to when one 
studies in spcrir fersfewww the words in the beginning, 
in the middle, and in the end as the following: — "Him 
minute like the tip of a hair, seated in the heart 
appearing in the form of all deities, the source of Yedas 
and the greatest.” In a hymn of wfewfwww. as well, 
namely, "the Being of the size of frke thumb, blazing 
forth like smokeless fire. Lord of all creatures, past, 
present and future.” ( Here “Lord” means few only ) 
according to the logical principle established in the 
topic of tjeWtaNn viz “ SPTT WT.WW W ^ W, ” ( that there 
should be unanimity between the hymns and the 
injunctions; and from this it was deduced ) that the 
animal meant a goat. On account of these sentences of 
identical meaning it means “that, viz. few, unlimited 
like WTWilWf, the inner resident of the abode of namely, 
the small lotus, is to be sought after. Or as per words 
of WKWNmftw^one should desire to know it.” Here few, 
( as determined by the foregoing ) is stated to be the 
object of worship as enjoined by Hence if 



any other deity were taken as the object of worship, 
there would arise the sense of uncertainty about the 
object (of worship and on that account nobody would 
go in for worship.) 

When worship is enjoined, all the three, namely, 
worship, the object of worship, and the worshipper are 
to be stated (necessarily). Naturally when there arises 
the expectancy as to what that worshipper is, it is deter- 
mined to be and fsra is the object of worship 

( seated ) in the heart of srrcwar. For it is said ( in 
) “ Him, sjrcwnr, very much to be known”: 
and later small lotus is stated in words "shining in the 
lotus bud.” It is evident from this that it would be 
unreasonable to look out for somebody as worshipper 
t >ther than mentioned immediately, in conformity 

with the principle established in topic of tjlflffJTWf. 
namely. " '=srqm^% " ( on account of the negation 

contained in iUTKrtpT the numbers mentioned 
in the context are negatived etc ). «HTPT0T there- 
fore, become, the. counterpart ( as worshipper) 

of that seated in Moreover, it is 

improper to think that «Tfn*TOis the object of worship 
for himself seated in his own heart. 

Nor can the objection be raised that ascetics are 
the counterpart of worship on the ground of their des- 
cription as “ conversant with the knowledge of Yedant 
etc.”; because ■q pr rq trr should he taken as being positively 
connected with the "heart' 5 , mentioned in the section 
treating of analogously with STOfST ( a sacrificial 

rite ) being subidiary to ( sacrifices performed 

on new moon and full moon days); because ST3T5T is laid 
down in “ ^TfirsrT 55 ( the sacrifice!- offers sacred 
sticks to the sac-red fire) occurring in the section treating 
of Besides, it is said in “Then 



ui imperishable rvlf, the enemy of (demon) gtc, exhibited 
to the C-rods the Linga (seated in his heart).” This shows 
that rfftWir is the worshipper of as seated in his 
( sr pc w n n 's) heart. In ^FR^IrTT also Lord fjwr states the 
Being to be attained by him in words " I attain that 
primitive Being, from whom proceeded the primeval 
creation.” And further on, when ashed what that pri- 
mitive Being was, he says “Different is the primitive 
Being termed who, eternal Lord, supports the 

three worlds by pervading them. Oh 3T%*T, that Lord 
resides in the hearts of all.” From this it is conclusive 
that alone seated in the heart of is the ob'ect 
of lift, ( frerrrs ) worship; because fj-nt: means T5Tg inva- 
riably, as and fsur are mentioned ( in lexicons ) 
proximately ( as synonyms ). This leads inevitably to 
the acceptance that only fJFCRBT is meant to be the 
worshipper of located in his heart per injunction 
contained in z&r. etc. 

It would be wrong to say that, though T$rg the 
Highest Lord, is proved to be the object of worship by the 
arguments marshalled heretofore, the principle of wear- 
ing inner Linga is not established, as the resident of 
the heard is not (yet) proved to be of the form of Linga. 
For the form of the resident can he proved to be Linga 
by (extracts) from snimrs and 

which last has been already quoted. For instance 
QmH says “This is the Highest soul bright like million 
suns, by whom this (universe) is pervaded. The state 
of His existence is eightfold; in eastern petal ( of the 
heard -lotus) it is pious; in the south-eastern it is sleepy, 
iu'/.v and tire like; in the southern it tends to cruelty; in 
rhe s~> arth- western it is desire for sin; in the western it 
is spurtire; in the north-western it is inclined to move; 
in tire northern it is love for pleasure; in the south- 



eastern it is (inclined to) the acquisition of wealth; in 
ihe centre it is freedom from worldly passion; in the 
filaments it is wakefulness; in the cup dream; in ( the 
form of ) Linga it is dreamless sleep; beyond the lotus 
it is the fourth state ( the supreme state ); when the 
soul enters sound he passes even the fourth state.” The 
description as dreamless state ( of in Linga (form 1 * 
makes it evident that Linga is a form of the resi- 
dent of the lotus-heart. The ( following ) words from 
( are to be noted in support of this ). Says 
“ A devote ( lit. an ascetic ) should 
know f^rr to be ( yellow ) like gold in the basis, to be 
( reddish ) like coral in the heart, and ( white ) like 
crystal in the middle of the brows ”. There should arise 
no doubt that this conclusion that is the object of 
worship and drcinur is the worshipper would militate 
against what is said in that very Upanishad in the 
section beginning with f f igj g is fr S , namely, is the 

Highest Being; He is the highest Truth”; because this 
apparent conflict can be reconciled by the explanation 
that dirt-Mui can be praised in such high terms from the 
fact that WKFTrt has attained identity with on 

account of his wearing the inner bright Linga in his 
heart unlike others. Some, however, hold that 

means that the Supreme Being is superior (dKWrtT?^- 
tTC ) to That is why • the words “ dKWflW 

a§r ” are used instead of “qrow. try ggr”. Hence they 
hold that superiority ( to ) is of f^rar only; and 

therefore, there can be no contradiction. This much is 
sufficient! (in connection with irrTT^TVTTrtrr ) to spare 
prolixity. 

II 

The Upanishad after laying down the wearing of 
inner Linga to be sought after, in the manner aforesaid 



( 8 ) 


proceeds to lay down the wearing of external Linga as • 
in words “ One should place Linga (on the body) 
(in one) of (its) various forms or the all-pervading 
Linga.” 

To this the following objection may be advanced: - 
Here the verb is in the present tense. There can be no 
injunction, therefore, for want of imperative or the like 
(i.e. potential) ( which alone enjoin ). If it be said that 
injunction is implied here, -even though there is no 
imperative or the like, just as implied injunction is 
accepted in sentences. “He sprinkles paddy grains” “He 
thrashes them” though there is no imperative in these. 
It would be wrong to say so; because in the sentence 
under consideration there is nothing leading to implied 
injunction. Tor it is known from the couplet 
(of ) that an oi*iginative injunction is there 

when that is not at all obtained (elsewhere); a restrictive 
injunction takes place 'when an alternative is already 
obtained; and an exclusive injunction is there ' when 
alternatives are obtained there and elsewhere. The 
meaning is that an originative injunction is there when 
it is not at all obtained by any other' means of proof; 
for instance "one sprinkles rice.” A restrictive injunction 
is laid down when the action in reference is obtained 
alternatively; and it restricts, therefore, to one alternati- 
ve only, as is done in the case of the sentence “ one 
thrashes rice.” There or elsewhere, that is, when things 
are obtained simultaneously, exclusive injunction is laid 
down. For instance it is laid down that only five- 
nailed animals and no others, namely, the rabit, the 
porcupine, the alligator, rhinoceros, and the tortoise are 
to be eaten, when there are other five-nailed animals 
(simultaneously with non-five-nailed animals) available 
for eating. ( Applying the rule to the ) 
matter ■ under consideration ( we find ) that in 
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the case of the verb “He places” there is no originative 
injunction, as such an injunction to wear Linga on the 
body is obtained in in the sentence 

“ etc.” Hence 'there is the absence of 

complete non-obtainment elsewhere (as required). The, 
sentence in extenso is : — 

qrsfcwfcm a ffa : I WFgt l 

arasnft ^ i f^rart 11 

" The Divine Lord is home in the mouths, on the 
heads, and on the necks of all (devotees). He lie.s in 
the cavity of all creatures, is all-pervading, and hence 
found everywhere.” The explanation of this is:-“of all”- 
means “of all those that are fit to wear Linga”: “¥T=rM«T 
flrctstN: ‘‘means” the mouths, or heads or necks are places 
on which he is worn being worn there T5T=T remains in 
the form of fsnsjJT: “Lord lying in the cavity of all 
creatures” means “He lies in the lotus of heart” i. e- 
there he is seated as inner Linga, as spoken of in 
already quoted in words “ the Lord has the 
state of dreamless sleep in Linga.” “All pervading” 
means free from all limitations ( in time, space, and 
visible form'; and, therefore, found everywhere. 

If it is urged against this that the qualifier “placed 
in the mouths, on the heads, or necks” is in grammatical 
equation “fsra” the qualified. And things in equation are. 
as a rule, non-different (identical). Hence it necessarily 
conflicts with the location ( 3TT%^3T ) which indicates 
difference, it is wrong. For revered maintains 

that sense of location is conveyed even by (things in) 
grammatical equation, while commenting on “sn^FRfl- 
” There, after anticipating the objection that the 
possessive affix expresses the superabundance of the 
thing possessed. Therefore, joy ( the thing .possessed ) 



and 3 §R. ( the possessor ) stand in the relation of the 
poseessed and possessor. But as joy and 3§R. being in 
ths same case express non-difference ( of each other ) 
consistently with Upanishadic sentences, “ He oame to 
know that joy was 3^ ‘‘and” 3^ is eternal and joy.” 
how can there be the relation of the possessed and the 
possessor ? ( It would be incompatible, therefore, to 
assume the relation of the possessed and the possessor.) 
It was then concluded that 3fl^was the abode of joy 
and that that in no way militated against the sentences 
expressing (only apparently difference), like ‘'Joy is the 
form of 3?FC.. ” The followers of the exponents 

of dualism, explain the sentence “3gH.is the knowledge” 
as SR^is the abode of knowledge”; and hold that 
such interpretation is not incompatible with the sentence 
‘‘ He who is all-wise, all love, and possessor of 
knowledge.” ( That is, the sentences expressive of 
difference and non - difference are consistently 
interpretablel. This way of expression ( of apposition 
meaning asrfsraTW) may be observed in ordinary parlance 
in sentences like “ 333 ” (The jar is the abode 

of many potsherds'). Nor can it be said that the interpreta. 
tion of “ ^t3T33RKT5fr3i as an attributive compound 
(Linga that has mouths, heads or necks as his seats) and 
the limitation thereby of the existence of Linga to these 
only would go against the (Upanishadic) statement that 
Shiva is found everywhere. For ( this apparent con- 
tradiction between the former and the latter sentences ) 
can be explained away by saying that the Lord of really 
unlimited form (and therefore) all-pervading shows his 
existence as fgfisjr-rr artificially limited to mouths, heads 
and necks (only) to favour his devotees, and to the heart- 
lotus as inner Linga in the subtle form of sq’tf cnq fo . It 
is on this account only that the conjunction ‘‘and” 
coming after the sentence “ The all*pervadiDg Lord,” 
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is significant as bringing it together with the limited- 
ness of the form known from the previous sentence. 

We may be asked: — Though all what you say is 
admitted, yet how can mouth be a seat ( for placing 
Linga in it )? Because ftrwrftr does not mention 

it in the sentence “ A wise man should wear f^lT 
(CS^t) on his bead. neck, belly, breast or -palm.” It is 
also not included by of ia the 

sentence “ Always wear Linga dressed in a piece of 
cloth, on the head, neck, belly, breast, or palm.” ( The 
reply to this is ) that this looks well owiDg to lack of 
real grasp of the meaning. Because it is known from 
the etymological explanation by csrrer, namely, ‘‘Linga is 
because lie protects when meditated on. jfsris of two- 
fi.ld nature: the signified and the signifier; as signifier 
it is the syllable %° and as the signified it is great Rraf; 
it is for this reason that great seers hold the identity of 
the JTar (hymn) and the deity ( praised by it. )” lb is 
also known the Linga and the five-syllabled jrt are one 
and the same from the words of 
namely, “jw” is the base; the letter “RT” is the centre; 
,; 3T'’ is cow’s head; ‘‘ q ’ is the round-shaped top; ' S* is 
Linga; Linga is thus made of six syllables.” , Hence 
Linga in the form of can be placed in the mouth, 

and in the form of is placed on the head or the 

neck. In this way the seeming conflict can ha removed- 
Here (in the case of different parts of the bcdv) option 
is given (to the devotee) to wear Linga sometimes on 
the head and sometimes on the neck: because 
after all the object to be realized is the 

same, analogously to the preparation of cakes 

I. (when a sacrifice is performed per injunction contained 
in) “one ‘pei forms a sacrifice by rice” ‘one performs 
a sacrifice by birley.” 
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Moreover the ( ^TF^rr ) Upanishad first speaks 
of the Lord in words “ sn*R the primordial matter, 
undergoes modifications (and, therefore, perishable); but 
jp - is immortal and undergoes no modifications. And 
then (lays down) the wearing of Linga in either form 
(internal and external) in the passage “By meditating 
on him, by associating (contact) with him, and by 
attaining at-one-meant with him.” That (this 'is so) is 
definitely known from < which merely 

reiterates what the Upanishad enjoins) in the following:— 
The wearing of Linga in the both of its forms is laid 
down for those that like to attain all desired objects; 
( that ) Linga, internal and external, is to be worn by 
those sages that are desirous of final beatitude. That is 
internal Linga in the form of when, it is always 

sought after in the basis in the cavity of the heart, or 
in the middle of the two eyebrows. But whether one is 
able or not to wear internal Linga, one should positi- 
vely wear external Linga, the (symbolic) representative 
of the former. “By meditating on him” means “ by 
internally worshipping Him in the form of 3#ifcn^JT. ” 
“By associating with Him” means “by putting Him on 
the body as When it is so said there arises the 

expectancy “where” (is the Linga to be worn)? The 
sentence “The Divine Lord is borne in the mouths, on 
the heads, or the necks of all (devotees) “ comes in sequ- 
ence to point out the places of wearing Linga. If the 
Upanishadic verse (given in extenso abovel, after point- 
ing out the place of wearing Linga internally by words 
“lying in the cavity,” were not to point out the place 
of wearing Linga externally, it would be contextually 
inconsistent glaringly, If the (above) explanation be 
not acceptable, the words “ The Divine • Lord is borne 
etc.” would be meaningless (for want of an alternative 
explanation). Do they express identity of with 
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mouth, head or neck? Or do they express His existence 
on these ? In the first alternative f^R would be identi- 
cal with mouth etc. in accordance with the (grammatical) 
principle that “all sentences are confined in iheir oper- 
ation to the words they contain." This would, contradict 
the (infallible statements of the) namely, “ Ail this 
is which tells us that (($r) is identical with 
all. Nor is the second alternative is possible; because 
that would limit f$R to being seated in mouth etc. and 
would consequently go against f$R being found in all 
things as is known from “therefore ^R is everywhere.” 
Hence our interpretation is the right one. 

It may be said that our interpretation would be right 
if there were a word expressive of locality. But there is 
no word expressive of locality. This also is 
wrong; because this ( absence of a word expressive 
of location ) can be explained away by assuming 
the possessive affix (sr^[). And the compound would then 
mean “mouth etc. are the seats of this (Linga).” And to 
avoid the f dilemma) of the sentence being meaningless 
we might well express place by secondary significa- 
tion (indication) per principle “It is better to give 
secondary sense to a word than to make a sentence 
meaningless.’' This principle is established in 
as follows: — (In the animal sacrifice it is laid down that) 
eleven limbs of the animal should be cut. He cuts them 
twice each.” In this connection an objection was raised 
that the sentence “He cuts them twice each” was super- 
fluous as “cutting twice” was already obtained by the 
injunction to perform the archetype ( the sacrifice, 
is an archetype while the animal sacrifice was a 
darivative) per rule that the rites of a derivative should 
be performed in the same way that the rites of the 
archetype were performed. In reply it was said ,l (It 
has been laid down in that very section that) though the 



sacrifice? cubs four times, fat should be cub five times.” 
In this sentence the word “fat”, being ( a part of the 
body) like heart etc., was taken to mean in the secondary 
sense any part of the animal ( used for ) offering. 
(Naturally) ‘‘five times” was extended to heart etc. In 
disposing of “The five times”, there were already two 
rites “spreading of ghee” and “dropping of ghee”; and 
when two (of these five) times were used for these two 
rites (one each), the remaining three times would 
(naturally) go to the cutting (of the parts of the body). To 
avoid this contingency it has been (specifically ) laid 
down “it should be cat twice.’’ The remaining fifth time 
should be additionally used either for “spreading” or 
“dropping” ghee. In this way (the objection was removed 
and) the significance of the sentence “He cuts twice” 
was established and everything was squared up. Such 
is our line of reasoning, (and thus our position sound). 

Teachers of former times, on the other hand, have 
held that there is no originative injunction in “He 
places Linga in one of its various forms.” For the in- 
junction is already obtained from • “qrfiiwHr tn%3T ” ( the 
holy Linga worshipped on hand;, and is nob unobtained 
(elsewhere . ) The attribute ‘ ! trrfSffN' ” explained 
later and otherwise inexplicable, establishes the worship 
( of Linga) on hand. The wearing of Linga having been 
thus obtained, non-obtainment elsewhere is lacking (in 
*rin^fr ^ rnw r O ). 

It might be said that, though there is no origina- 
tive injunction, in the sentence under consideration, 
there is a restrictive injunction similar to the one in 
thp sentence. “A Brahmin should earn money by means 
of helping tie performance of a sacrifice, teaching and 
receiving gifts (and in no other way). But this also is 



doomed to be as chimerical as the wearing of a garland 
woven of sky-flowers. For it is learnt from sncn^PTSJ-rfir 
and others in connection with (the attainment of) ’final 
beatitude that “ A person smearing his body with 
ashes, lying down in a bed of ashes, and meditating on 

becomes free from all sins ( and thus attains 
beatitude)-” And if the wearing of Linga were to alter- 
nate with the application of ashes ( to the body ) and 
wearing of beads, there would be a restrictive injunction 
for wearing Linga also and prohibiting the practice of 
others. But this is f quite) undesirable; because it is 
known from the following words of that 

all these are*necessarv (for attaining JTR? ). “The know- 
ledge that one is encaged in the body; the thorough 
knowledge of the body; the nature of the worldly life fit 
to be abandoned; the initiatory ceremony; the wearing 
of Linga; the smearing of the body with ashes; the 
wearing of beads; the muttering of the five-lettered JT3T* 
ttie life of devotion; the' worship of the spiritual prece- 
ptor, Linga and an ascetic; Ci.e. #t?t) and the acceptance 
/of food etc. from the ify*Tand sri^r').’’ It might be 
urged (lastly) that there is an exclusive injunction, 
condemning the non-wearing of Linga. and (thus) in- 
culcating the wearing of Linga. But this also cannot 
be; because wearing and non-weaving being mutually 
antithetical cannot be an aggregate of similar things 
Aecoidingly, there can le no injunction of exclusion. 

To meet this (eiaboiate) objection, ( we -maintain ) 
that there is an originative injunction in the sentence. 

‘ It is wrong to say against this that 

the injunction (to wear Linga) is already laid down by 
tiie sentence li etc.” and, therefore there 

is the absence of nou-obtainment elsewhere, fur the 
simple reason that is dependant on 
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f&*r FJrwIr ” as she latter lays down (expressly) the 
wearing of Tanga, which is the counterpart of wfafRN 
(the place of u earing), expressed by the former. Hence 
on account of the relation of the sustain er and the sust- 
ained between the two sentences, it is improper to say 
that the injunction is otherwise obtained. Nor can it he 
said that " is not dependant on 

on account of the former expressing ®rf^r?R?Tir 
the counterpart of wearing, which in turn has been laid 
down by "ipsnfspafr etc,” occurring in the 

same U panes had ( in which occurs and 

is, therefore, related to and dependant on “ fl raqnffi w 
HRTRRPT etc.” (rather than “ ”) For 

great is the difference (between the two sentences) (“^Hf- 
f^TSsrprafa’* and •* 5?fWTftpajT nr d w ww ” etc.) The sente- 
nce is in an (enviable) position of 

vantage (lit. stronger than the other) for uncommonly 
containing the words '* (the thing to be worn) and 
“ ” directly expressive of wearing; while the 

other (having no such words) takes time to express 
(wearing). If it is further objected that it has been 
decided (in ) in the topic (discussing the unity 

of meaning) between vedie words and popular words i.e. 
words in currency, that the meaning of Yedic words is 
determined by the help of popular words, which derive 
their expressive powei from grammar; and though the 
words “animals” etc. in the sentence '*He should wor- 
ship by (offering) an animal” are dependant on grammar 
for their expressive power, still they are taken as laying 
down (the performance*. In the same way why should 
not “ ” enjoin (even though dependant 

upon ** ”)? This objection does not hold 

good, because grammar etc. are only useful in imparting 
expressive power to words (and there the matter ends). 
But the sentence under consideration though similar. 
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so far as dependence is concerned, is still unable to 
express injunction before the meaning of the sentence as 
a whole is grasped; while ( in contrast ) injunction is at 
once known from the sentence “ ” More- 
over it is definite that the sentence “ ftrctsffcn,” is 

a missionary assertion as may be gathered from The 
all-pervading Lord” (following “ q gfrwftfffrfoP ”) which 
purports to applaud Linga. Hence, there is no obtain- 
ment elsewhere ( in as supposed ). 

What is ( also ) said that there is no 
originative injunction in on 

account of the same being obtained by the 
attribute “ qu'o t q-H !! which is otherwise 

meaningless, is also not right. For the sentence 

” lays down the wearing of Linga in general; 
but the attribute specifies the place where it is to be 
worn. The latter, therefore, is sustained by the former- 
Hence, theie is the absence of the injunction being 
obtained elsewhere. (.The meaning of qrfinijsr is:-“ H’P-”, a 
prayer to be uttered in accompaniment, becomes by the 
possessive affix “ in the sense of a thing to be 

worn i. e. Linga. (Therefore) is ‘‘qpjft 

as is borne out by what is said in namely, 

“Therefore, the great Linga is to be worn by uttering the 
prayer “ qfeil” (in accompaniment). The sentence 

“ ^£I£U% ” is an instance in point. A 

sacrifice called is enjoined. But it is not 

stated where it should occur. And the sentence “3TTl[gRW 
” states the place for the occurrence of 
sacrifice. In the same way when Linga to be placed per 
injunction contained in “ ”, it has got 

localities like altar etc. alternating with hand etc., and 
the latter is laid down ( by enforce ). If it is 
(again) objected that locality is expressed by the locative 
case in “ ” but there is no such case in 



q - rffri # qfsrar ” (and therefore, SffafTOT is not expressed 
by it.); it is wrong to say so; because locative case is 
understood here. The word “ ” expresses sacredness 

of Linga worn even at times (when one is) impure or 
polluted, as it does in the case of “ qffTq^rT the sacred 
thread, is so holy,” by removing the idea of Linga ever 
being impure. It cannot be objected that the sentence 
lays down more things than one and therefore, will be 
open to the fault of making diverse statements 
because it is to be understood that it lays down ( a rite 
as qualified by other) rites, as is done in the Yedic sente- 
nce “ The sacrifice to fire with cakes prepared in a pot 
of eightfold parts should be performed on a new moon 
day ” in accordance with the rule of “ When 

only one rite is not laid down i. e. more rites are laid 
down, all are to be combined into one (as one rite quali- 
fied by the rest. ) 

Another objection : — Though all this is granted 
still the sentence ^ssnqqfa” enjoins installation 

of Linga on an altar ( lit. ground and not the placing of 
it on the body), because the obvious meaning of the verb 
“ ” and the custom of all people evidently 

point to it. The proper meaning of qrf&iir* 
would then be Linga consecrated by hand i. e. ' by the 
ceremonial purificatory process of (six-fold roads) 
and, therefore sacred, should be installed (on an altar.) 

Some say in refutation of this as follows :-Tt is true 
that the verb “ ^nqqfgr ” expresses the placing of Linga 
as much on the ground as on the body; for the scripture 
cannot be restricted in the operation of its meaning. 
Nor is there anything to so restrict the meaning. But 
from the force of the word “qn^TfTR” coming in sequence 
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it means the placing of Linga on the body, in accordance 
with the rule “ whenever any doubt arises,- it should be 
removed from what comes in sequence.” (Moreover) It 
is well-known that the root " jpr^” means "to worship” 
in Joanns etc.; for instance ‘ JTFT ” is “ tjsnfa” (deserv- 
ing of worship). Hence ira is Linga ( derivatively ) 
(that which protects when worshipped); 
and is qpn) 1 ^ (Linga on the hand). Such being 

the case by proof, the worship of Linga cannot be 
extended to the Linga placed on the altar; but it points to 
the worship of Linga placed on the body. Nor can it be 
said that the worship (of Linga) can be extended to 
(Linga on an) altar by taking the compound to be in- 
strumental viz. HffaFir (that which 

protects when worshipped by hand). And thereby conflict 
with the established meaning ( of ^ ) will be removed. 
Because this interpretation goes against the grammatical 
rule " (a rule relating to inflected words 

should be understood to apply to such as are connected 
in sense) "If it is further said that the compound is 
acceptable in spite of this syntactical expectance ( of one 
word for another), on account of the connection of the 
word expected is plainly seen, it is wrong to say so, 
because in that case the word " qifitRT ” becomes 
superfluous. Again it would not be right to say that mind 
and others become the means of worship when jfo is 
explained (derivatively) as " that which protects when 
worshipped”, and, therefore, the word "hand” is used to 
exclude these (mind and others). For mind and others 
are also the means of worship (as learnt) from what is 
said " the worship of should be performed by mind 
speech, and bodily actions.” The instrumental 
‘ therefore, confines (undesirably the means of) worship to 
one thing only viz. hand). This fault will not attach to 
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locative case; the hand (in the locative case) would go 
(with Lord (tig as protector) as an attribute. 

The explanation of qrf^igsr as "that consecrated by 
hand” is also wrong; because “consecrating” would he 
the secondary or figurative sense in supersession of its 
primary sense, in which, as is well known, the JTFITs 
use it. But the secondary or figurative sense is unaccept- 
able as it will militate against (the principle established 
in the topic) In that topic the objector held 

that the secondary or the figurative sense accorded with 
sentences like " the fire saw”, “ the waters saw ”; and in 
pursuance of such sentences the secondary sense being 
admissible, the agency of seeing could be attributed to 
stor. In reply to this explanation of the objector it has 
been established that though in some cases words are 
seen used in secondary or figurative senses, it is impro- 
per to think that they are so used in all cases; and that 
the method of interpreting by having recourse to 
secondary or figurative sense is improper when primary 
or natural sense is possible. In conclusion the agency of 
seeing in its primary sense was attributed to st^R. 

( After stating the refutaion by others of the second 
objection) we state ours as follows : (The whole passage) 
beginning with grp” (A bow to the Lord of 

wealth) and ending with (This Linga 

residing in the disc of sun and united w T ith ^?TT ) 
all is a missionary statement (of the Lord f^R.) There 
(in the passage) are praised the ten forms of Linga as are 
described by as follows “The all-pervading 

Linga. was one; it became the great three-fold, oh, 
daughter of the mountain, namely, sngtfag the ideal, # 
STTOT^for the vital or mental ' and desire- yielding, 

the physical or gross. again, became two- 
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fold sini<(«^ and of (presiding over) the elements 
of earth and water respectively; so say the scholars of 
f^RPWTs. Oh, you beautiful one, snunffa in turn became 
two-fold, and 'sri^T, of light and air elements; 

(likewise became two-fold) sren^#*T of ether 

element and 4Tfnf?*T the great, of the principle of 3n?*R.” 

is addressed by “ An obeisance to the Linga 
on High,” as that (High Linga) is seated on the only 
western petal of the uppermost plexus. srrorfiiN is 
.praised by “an obeisance to the golden Linga”; because 
that ( sm&il ) is determined to be golden by what is 
said in fe.sid^KNlc'J, namely, “The wise know that 
snvri^T is like burning gold, residing on the bulb and 
always to be meditated on by ascetics.” “An obeisance 
to (Linga of) brightness ” is the praise of as 

known from the following (description given by 
^KNi% ), namely, “hi?:” is the basis; the letter is 
the middle part; 3T is the cow’s head; q is the rouud 
ball at tbe top; is Linga. Thus Linga is made of six 
letters;” all this description of the form of Linga is 
certainly of full of brightness and of good form. 

“An obeisance to Linga of ether element” is the praise 
of which presides over ether, as there is no 

difference between them ( and sWFJl'^T ) from 
the derivation of as Tffe fo l ^ r) ( residing in 
ether). By “An obeisance to 3rra i%» T ” is praised jpfiifrr; 
because is in no way different from jpsiffat presid- 

ing over watery element as known from -“Old is the 
watery element, the material cause of firmness ( in the 
form of the earth); therefore, old is the form of 

the Lord; and old is His power brought into activity.” 
“An obeisance to ” is the praise of For 

the identity of presiding over the element of 

parth. and is established by the description given 
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by fo%rera f ! crai% as follows '.—Beautiful is the earthly 
element, the source of all physical creation; from this 
element springs the beautiful creation. ^ is the 
(sustainer) of the form of the earth. “An obeisance to 
” is the praise of fittsrflfrf; because f^f^T presid- 
ing over the element of air is non-different from (fire), 
which is the same as another name of as known 
from “He (fire) is a form of or qgqfa; He, the Lord 
therefore, is of the fiery (dreadful) form. The Lord of 
creatures is (of the) form of <5s[. His fiery energy .is 
dreadful/’ t: A bow to (brilliantly shining),” is 

the praise of ■era'll presiding over the element of air; 
and the identity of as expressed by and 333J- 

is assured from ‘‘Life (vital air) is another form of 
or time; the power of time is that of air; gsr (ftre) 
is (the sustainer) of the form of air; and is known to 
be “A bow to (Linga the great)” is the 

praise of which presides over ( individual ) 

souls. “A bow to 3n?tTf^T ” is the praise of 
( ideal Linga ) which presides over the subtle body. 
( From the foregoing ) therefore, the praise has for its 
object Linga worn on the body in its different forms 
owing to artificial limitations and described in srpwiTs. 
And if “ ” were to lay down the instal- 

lation of Linga on the ground or altar, the injunction and 
the inissonary statement would be at variance ( which 
is not proper ). Moreover the beginning and the end, the 
reiteration, something .extraordinary ( belonging to a 
thing), the fruit to be attained ( by the thing ), and the 
logical establishment are. the six determinants of a 
thing. The first of these, (when not contradicted ) is the 
strongest, per principle of tjlrtfrirren established by ” 

3R srorotaq, ” ( the word «t3[ is prominent ). Agreeably 
to this the words in the beginnirg of the passage under 



consideration, viz. “ A bow to the Linga on high ” 
having been proved to mean HTOT^rr, the interpretation 
of the sentence '* ^rtrftjRT ” to mean placing of 

Linga other than that worn on the body, would certain- 
ly militate against ( the import of ) the section. 

If it is argued that occurring in “ 

” goes with JjTTi ; hence the bow is addressed 
to the moon and the son, ( consequently ) there would 
be misinterpretation of the passage; it is wrong to so 
argue; because the beginning and the conclusion have 
been determined to be referring to Shiva; and if the 
bow were taken as being addressed to the moon and the 
sun in the midst, it would militate against the context. 
Therefore, it is inevitable that srnr should mean Shiva 
in the form of Linga, by being dissolved as 
( associated with iJSJT ), and that ^ should mean 
residing in the disc of the sun, as is done in *’ 
qgtf -arqiyg: ” ( Shiva alone purifies some; he 

alone takes ghee in a sacrifice ). In accordance with 
this interpretation the sentence ** ?J§|fS*T 
means the wearing of Linga on the body; and the 
presumption of the injunction would well accord with the 
missionary statement which otherwise would be mea- 
ningless. This presumption of injunction as analogous to 
the assumption ( contained in the sentence ), 
“ The sacrificial post should be made of tree; 

is strong; the animal (tied to the post) will be 

strong, because the post will give strength to the animal 
{ when tied to it )”. 

It may be objected that in spite of ail this, the 
injunction so presumed is not obligatory (on all), because 
( it is enjoined ) for an end ( and it is, therefore, laid 
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down for those that aim at it }, as stated in 

already quoted in words “ the ( wearing of 
Linga both) internal and external ( is laid down ) for 
ascetics that desire to attain absolution”. It is wrong to 
say so; for the objection would also apply to the prac- 
tice of twilight worship, the fruit of which is known 
from the praise contained in words ‘‘ Those of strict 
vow that always practice twilight worship become free 
from sin andattain the world of sfi|TT free from miseries,’’ 
(and thus would also not.be obligatory on all). 

If it be said that is obligatory in as much as 

its non-practice is prohibited in the 4^Jds which say s 
“He who takes food ( without performing ) 

will be born a dog in hundred births and becomes an out- 
caste in millions of births;” similiar is our position 
because non-wearing of Linga is prohibited by 
and others which say “A devotee that supports life (with 
food) without wearing Linga commits the sin of eating 
dog’s food. ’ 

It is stated (in TRtTOTCcr J as follows The Veda is 
afraid of a person of small learning that he would belie it. 
(Hence) the meaning of the Yeda should be supported by 
(the statement,) of historical tradition and Pauranik 
narrative (which re-iterate the Yeda). The meaning of 
the Yeda though understood (independantly ) is likely to 
be misunderstood (on account of its profundity,). So, 
when it is made definite fcy sages there will be no scope 
for any doubt -.—Agreeably to this dictum there are 
passages in support of the sentence FJFPTRT). For 

instance, says by way of preface “The excellent 

way of wearing of Linga is laid down for Brahmins by 
Vedas, number of ^JjfcTs, Puranas, and Agamas,” and 
then goes on to state “Even ( an belonging to) 
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says that one should place Linga (on the body). 
Therefore, the great Linga should be worn by uttering 
(in accompaniment) the prayer qri&njsr etc Because 
the preceptor places Linga on the hands of the devotee 
at the timo of the ^f^ir ceremony and prays that Linga, 
they ( the learned ) say Linga is identical with tfifrnfsf 
’jfesr. As ( Linga the form of ) Shiva himself is pure 
and makes men pure, it is termed pure; therefore, the 
great Linga is to be worn at all times. One should 
wear Linga at all times even when one moves or stands, 
sleeps or keeps awake, has his eyes closed or open; 
the wearer of Liaga is always pure; he should worship 
charming Linga absorbed in devotion and should apply 
sandal paste to it and offer flovters etc. He should per- 
form all daily and occasional duties with the idea of 
( all action ) dedicated to Shiva. All this will contribute 
to the development of his ( spiritual ) knowledge”. In 
of ^^pJT also it is said He who places 
the %^ ' itjfr T on the palm -altar or bis hand, becomes 
mentally all absorbed in Hiirn and ridding himself of 
all outward distractions worships him, is indeed, a 
Veershaiva. A man should worship Linga, the symbol 
of the Highest Divinity, placing it on the palm - altar 
of his lotus-like hand, with the idea of being one with 
Him, by means of all sorts of homage without any 
distinction between things internal and external. 
In the case of a Veershaiva desirous of at-one-meut 
the worship of Linga placed on band is better 

than that installed on groud. In these words it 
establishes the superiority of the worship of Linga 
placed on the hand as enjoined by the Vedic words 

further says : — Oh, my child, 
one who is devoted to the at-one-ment of 
Linga (with Anga) is really free from taint 
or impurity of the incidents of birth or death. 



The worship of Shiva ( Linga ) should nob be omitted 
even when a birth or death occurs in the household. 
In this way the worship of Shiva Linga worn on the 
body is laid down even ab times of impurity for a 
Veershaiva who is life-long initiated into it by 
ceremony. also says: — Those that are ini- 

tiated by ceremony should always perform the 
worship of God ( Linga). These great men are free 
from the observance of impurity of birth or death. 
There are no trammels of impurity in the case of those 
who worship Linga ( worn on the body ), those that 
maintain sacred fire and of those that are religious 
9tn dents. 

If it is argued that if the worship of Linga can be 
performed at time impure, there would result ( per- 
mission for ) the performance of other rites; it is wrong 
to say so; because, though the prayer “th=T etc. ” is 
allowed to be muttered when the sun is worshipped 
during twilight, which is a daily rite, though certain 
hymns are uttered at she time of which also is a 

daily rite, and though Vedic texts are read { even if the 
performer becomes impure'iwhen newmoon andfullmoon 
sacrifices are performed, it does not mean that other 
Vedic texts are to be studied at the times of impurity. 

says There is no objection to hymns being 
recited at the time of routine household rites. But 
there is objection to the recitation of Vedic texts that 
are to be studied on occasions. The daily rites are con- 
sidered to be the sacrifice to the sHiF!.”. So it means 
that not all Vedic texts are prohibited from being re- 
cited. In the same way though the worship of Linga is 
allowed at impure times, it does not mean the permi- 
ssion to perform rites all and sundry. 



Another objection: — We agree to the obligatory 
nature of Linga -worship ( on the hand ). But it is 
objectionable to perform the worship on the left hand 
which is so (dirty) vile. This objection does not stand 
to reason. For the use of left hand in conjunction with the 
right is laid downfor forming the cavity for the purposes 
of drinking water per scripture ‘‘One might drink water 
by means of the cavity or a big pot," So also the use of 
left hand is indispensable for forming the cavity to hold 
full pot per injunction. “ He brings the full pot”, when 
that cavity is necessarily used ,as support to the full pot 
at the time of offering oblation into the mouth of .fire* 
Like visa the use of left hand, when both the hands are 
folded together while the devotee bows down to Shiva 
placed on the altar is found to be fit, and it is also free 
from objection to use the left hand when the cavity-full 
of flowers are offered to God Shiva. All this is in 
accordance with sNnsr who says The obeisance by 
the eight parts of the body is made when it is performed 
by means of the head (bowing down), the breast, the eye3 
fixed on the deity, mind (thinking of the deity ), tongue 
(lit. words ) uttering its prayers, the feet brought 
together, the ears (intent on listauing to its prayers), and 
lastly the two haud3 folded together. 

It may lastly be objected A doubt arises about 
the interpretation made by you of the sentence 

as laying down the wearing of Linga, because 
the exegetist of all Yedas has not commented 
on the pissaga fin your way). Tuis objection sounds 
like (the inability) of a deaf man (to hear) when some- 
thing is muttered into his ears. Because, though the 
passage has not been commented on by fasiwitr* others 
l equa’ly authoritative scholars like) 
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qfe?TrcpSf and so forth have explained it as we 
have done. Tit seems) that the exegetist f^iRoq has. 
left commenting on it, either because it was not relevant . 
to his purposes or because different interpretations., 
would be productive of evil ( to himself ). Moreover 
( if nothing that is not explained by Atll-W were 
unanthoritative ) the prayers addressed to Goddess nift , 
and composed by the founder of the (s^r). 

school would be unavailable ( i. e. improper ) at the time., 
of worship as they are not commented on by him 
Again there is no scope left for. doubt on account of ou r 
interpretation being supported by divine who 

stands foremost among personages intimate with the. 
knowledge of the Vedas, in Linga Parana (composed by 
him J already quoted. Lord fosr Himself lays down 
( the wearing of Linga ) in' the authoritative sn^HTTs, as 
good as Vedas; and lastly it is supported by fesjclfcpafflf&T 
Hence all we have said is faultless ( unexceptionable ). 

HI 

Aurn: — "This ' (Linga-dharahai) 1 is 'established by 
another hymn in the same Upahishad; The Hymn is*.- 1 
My salutations to Let wearing ( of LingaJ be my 

(creed); let me be the wearer of what is everlasting and 
is heard of in Vedas; let that (Linga) v be never 
separated from ine. 

It may be objected as follows:- This hymn does not 
establish the wearing (of Linga); for in the two sentences 
“ Let wearing be mine ” and “ Let me be the wearer,” 
there is stated merely the wearing and there is no word 
mentioning the special thing (to be worn). It cannot be 
argued that the wearing of Linga is the only alternative 
left on account of there being no seriptual authority for or 



custom of wearing any other deity. Because though no 
other deity is known as the object of wearing, the 
(marks of) conch and disc representing Narayan are 
worn according to the doctrines of Ramanuja on the 
support of scriptures; they are therefore, to be taken 
here as being the object of wearing. If it be again 
argued that (the rejeetable thing) is the visible 

world fit for rejection, beiDg subject to creation and 
destruction. That, which is not so and therefore 
acceptable, comes to mean as the object of w T earing. 
This evidently leads to Linga as the thing to be worn. 
This is wrong because this method of establishing the 
acceptable thing by explaining its parts can be well 
extended to and his weapons; and . the weapons 

can thus be proved to be things worn. Every thing then 
will be free from the objection advanced. Moreover, 
sacred ashes and beads can be established as the object 
of wearing, in as much as non-pi actice of these is 
condemned per statement contained in “He, on whose 
forehead no ashes are applied, round whose neck no 
rosary pub, and in whose mouth there is no 
muttered, should be abandoned as if be weie an outcast. 
The non-practice of covering the body with asbes and 
three-striped mark (on the forehead of ashes) should 
not even be thought of. They are enjoined by scriptures. 
Hence he who abandons them is a man fallen” In the 
sentence ‘‘May I wear” there is no injunction, as the 
fcenedietive mood does not lay down. At the same time 
the sentence lacks the nature of originative injunction, 
as it is obtained by the sentence “ ” 

We meet this objection as follows : — The meaning 
really is that the thing acceptable is the atSHt. the 
form of Linga. And let me be the wearer of that. What 
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is said that Narayan and the articles of his armour can 
be taken as things acceptable by explaining the parts of 
word i 3 improper. For they ar e proved to be rejectable 
and cannot, therefore, be things acceptable. Because, 
says, “All this is 515^; a?n, and 

are created ”, Shivapurana also says “ The three 
3RSIT, and have a cause; they are produced by 
Himself. They were intended by their father for 
three purposes, namely, Sign 1 for the creation, for 
the protection, and for the destruction ( of the 
Universe)”. i 3 thus known to be born. As for 

his conch and disc (it is said) “ One should not stay 
even for a single day where there lives a person with the 
mark of a disc. If one does so, one becomes a great 
sinner and contracts the sin of killing a thousand 
Brahmins. If one sees such a person, the destroyer of 
the race, that bears such a mark through ignorance, 
greed or sentiment, one should have a bath in ' full 
garments. By means of these and such others they, in 
themselves rejectable, cannot be proved to be acceptable. 
We shall later give a fuller explanation. But having 
no birth on the other hand becomes the acceptable thing 
on account of his being the producer of WTTpm and 
others and the object of meditation from what is said 
“There is no cause ( of the Great Loid). He, 
meditating on Himself is (the cause) of all things that 
(apparently) look to be a cause. He, the cause, is the 
object of meditation.” He in the form of Linga becomes 
the object of wearing. What is really meant is that the 
verb sjnTOT; lays down the wearing in general. When 
there arises the expectancy as to what is the thing to be 
worn, Linga alone, that is no other than siteuc, is laid 
down as the object of wearing by “ 3* is mine.” Hence 
Linga becomes the object of wearing. “ ” is the 
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thing that is to be resorted to; spsw** means heard of by 
ears as being established by Vedas and Shastras; 3 * 
means Linga, a form of few, who is represented by 
snwnr. Let me wear that. Such is the meaning of the 
words (of the passage). 

If it is objected that v is an expression of 
auspiciousness (as known from) "the words 3" and swr 
broke out of the throat of and therefore, they are 
auspicious.” Further " w” is (the mother of) all sounds 
including 3* per what is said “w” is ( the source of ) 
all sounds*'; W again is fesoj. 3^, therefore, does not 
mean Linga (but fw^g). It is wrong to raise this 
objection. For it is said in Wf'iwiutuftiw, “ The letter si 
is 35ir in the naval; w is in the heart; W is wr$ in 

the middle of the brows; is the Lord of all (few) 

at the top of the twelfth petal.” fewgtrm also says 
“The short syllable v expresses itself to be few, after 
showing (that it is itself the container of) all by means 
of its three constituent sounds.” In Linga Purana too 
fsproj in his prayer addressed to few says, "My bow to 
you all-knowing and of the form of v.” All this proves 
that the short syllable 3* represents the Great Lord few., 

It is wrong to argue that 3* bom of W the cause 
stands for Because if all speech were based on W 
and able to express itself only through sr, it would be 
void of all power of expressiveness, "w is (the basis of) all 
sounds ” is merely an eulogy of sr, just as "All speech 
is pervaded by v> ” is the eulogy of v. Otherwise the 
three constituent sounds ( w, W, w ) would be congruent 
with 3* the preeeeding sound having merged into the 
following one; and then W would be identical with it 
and stand for Shiva and contradict your statement 
(that w is fw^g). The foregoing also proves why is 
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expressive of auspiciousness. That fsfrer ( 1 . e. v ) is the 
bestower of all weal is proved by the etymological 
explanation ( of f^ra) given in of wgrflKft as follows:- 
He always grants me success in all my undertakings. He 
wishes well of all things. He is, therefore, called f§tr. 
All Gods and demons have sprung from me. I am (the 
source of all) good to all creatures. Oh Gods, this is 
why I am called Shiva. 

If it is asked bow can y be Linga, though it is 
proved to be isra ? We answer by referring to the 
sentence of already quoted, which proves that 

i%?r appears in the form of Linga, the sentence namely, 
“The condition (ofifeg) of dreamless sleep in Linga.” 
Moreover Linga is directly proved to be V by the woids 
of an Agarna, namely, " a* i s Linga.” 

We shall now consider what is said that wearing 
has for its object only sacred ashes and the beads. Does 
it mean, we ask, that they are only the things meant for 
wearing (exclusive of Linga) P Or that they are the object 
of wearing along with Linga ( i. e. not exclusive of 
Linga ) ? The first alternative does not hold good; 
because there is no authority to establish that they (alone) 
are meant, as nowhere (in sacred texts) they are spoken 
of as being (synonymous with) 3*. The second alternative 
is no good, because it is admitted by us. Some hold that 
sacred ashes and beads are expressed by ar pR re Ru r and 
Linga is expressed by a*. So all three become equally 
well the object of snrvr. 

What is said, that the verb “ ” being in the 

benedictive mood, does not enjoin, is stupid. For the 
injunction is as much possible here as it is in the 
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sentences like ** Let me be endowed with intellect " I alone 
was in the beginning If it is objected that the sentences 

(referred to above) have the force of injunction and there* 
fore they lay down. But the sentence under consideration 
lacks that force and is, therefore, unable to lay down. This 

objection is meaningless; because the wearing of Linga is 
laid down by the sentence under consideration and is reitera- 
ted by the sentence il tigfwT wrara And then the plaee 
of wearing is only laid down by 'TrfSwsNfMr. This being admit- 
ted it follows that there is the injunction in the sentence 
and not obtained elsewhere. Even if the sentence be taken 
as containing an eulogy ( of the importance of wearing 
Linga), it does not lose the capacity of enjoining. Because 
the thing acceptable, as proved by scriptures, is 33% the 
Linga. And this simply eulogises the wearing of Linga. 
In the way aforesaid drt'ff etc. ” and “straw 
etc- etc.” respectively enjoin the wearing of internal and 
external Linga. And the passage ‘‘ 33 s etc.” 

occaring in the same section cannot but mean the same in 
a detailed manner at a different place and is otherwise 
meaningless. That this is so is borne out by ( what is said 
in ) — My salutations to the the teacher and 

the great; the world is a rejectable thing, because it is 
produced and is subject to death. Bat antithetically the 
eternal is the acceptable object being the cause of all. 
This eternal acceptable thing may be the thing for my 
wearing, oE 1 You best of teachers. It is well known, 
being treated of in all Vedas, Shastras and Puranas. Let 
me wear that God, the cause of all. As is well known, 
the Gods 3SJT, $*3 and others are unacceptacle, being 
subject to death. These being unacceptable let me not 
wear them. I shall not wear the. Gods that sink ( into 
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death). They will not be able to save me from sinking 
into the ocean of death. Let this Linga. the High, the 
be mine- Let it be my support. Also in §tircef|crr 
of in the chapter treating of pilgrimage it is said: — 

To those that practise rigourous penance, to the ascetics, 
to those practising meditation, to those twice-born that are 
devotees of srg, to those Shaivas that wear Linga, to those 
great qffprars that practise the vow (of muttering) my 
name, to those great Brahmins that prsctise to 

those that please me by serving the twice-born (#mils', to 
those that have attained their spiritual ends, to all those, 
Oh Lord of the mountain, the great religious vow of 
called f&r*rc«r, should always be taught- Those that wear 
Linga go to the abode of The worship of Linga, the 
religious vow of i3 blessed. Those that worship 

Linga (on hand), oh, great sage, • six times, three times, 
or once (in a day) go to the residence of RR : These and 
such others in support of what is said already should be 
noted. 


IV. 

In (another viz. branch 

this wearing of Linga on the body is established by the 
hymn. “ He, of universal form and greatest among the 
hymns and arising out of the immortal hymns, may full 
me with intelligence. May I be the wearer of that God 
lor (attaining) immortality-! May my body be strong! 
May my tongue be sweetest ! May I hear much with my 
ears. Thou art the sheath of sffR, covered with intelli- 
gence. Mayst thou guard my learning Teachers of 
past times have explained the passage- thus. The- word 
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"God” means rere, because ^ is used for ra? the greatest 
iu “ Therefore is considered the great God". " 

" means “ let me be the wearer of fsra (in 
the form of Linga) for attaining immortality”. For there 
is no other deity laid down for being worn: nor is there 
a custom anywhere of wearing any other deity. 

.has the sense of the wearer of God ( Linga ) (he wears 
Liuga) per grammatical affix 552 , an affix showing* an 
agent. ‘‘ fe: ” means in the form of Linga ( per 
derivation) “capable of controlling and extending grace’’. 
Let that fire fiill me with intelligence- 

Here may be considered the objection raised as 
follows: — It is to be admitted that the sentence “ The 
greatest of the hymns, of the universal form etc 8 is the 
re-statement, on account of the relative pronoun 
which needs an antecedent- And the sentence contained 
in the is the antecedent statement, namely,. 

“The Highest Lord is seated in the midst of the flame"- 
In that first heart is shown by “ like the bud of a 
lotus”; then the cavity is shown by ‘at the end of that 
there is a cavity’’* Later the cavity and the Lord seated 
in it are mentioned iu words beginning with *‘ In the 
midst there is great fire” etc- aod ending with “ the 
great Lord is seated”. The Lord is re-stated (in the 
hymn under consideration ) hv words “He that is the 
greatest among the byrnus’* and the weariug of that 
Lord is laid down by ‘‘Let me be the wearer internally 
of that Great Lord that resides in the midst of the 
flames’’- The passage, therefore, does not establish the 
wearing of Linga (externally). It is, moreover, known 
beyond doubt that the great Lord should beworh illtfe’r* 1 
nally from the adjective of “ universal fom ,/ indicative 
of the Highest 2^ and from the use of the term Wt 
unqualified in words “ Thou art the- sheath of-aWRfV ■*** 
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This objection is not right. According to the objec- 
tien the words “let me be the wearer of that Lord* mean 
the search, that is, the worship of the Lord worn inter- 
nally. And in this case the text “ Let me be tbe 
wearer of Linga ’ is taken to restate what is contaimed 
in “ The great Lord seated in the midst of flames 
etc. ” ( which is considered the antecedent of the text 
under consideration ). But the text “ tbe minute and 
Sinless, the abode of the Highest etc.” lays down the 
internal worship of the Lord ( as already established in 
the discussion contained in the first Section). Hence 
if the sentence “Let me be the wearer of the Lord” were 
to lay down the wearing of Linga internally again, there 
will be nothing new laid down and it becomes super- 
fluous. A Vedic sentence i3 significant only when it lays 
down something new after re-stating an antecedent 
statement, and not otherwise. Hence the passage under 
consideration would be meaningless- 

It is for this very season in his book called 

Wi^cT has established that srmoi means ftra in the second- 
ary sense while explaining tbe sentence “ when there 
was only darkness* there was neither day nor night, 
neither something existing nor something non-existing; 
then there was only Daring the explanation of 

this passage, the position of an objection was first stated, 
that ffo meant in as much as was established 
to he the deity presiding over darkness from the Yedic 
sentences “ there is only one God beyond darkness ’’ 
and “ is the only divinity ”• And then it was 
concluded that the sentence “ohere was neither day nor 
darkness etc.” was intended to lay down something 
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not laid down bj the antecedent passage after re-stating 
all that was stated by the antecedent, on account of its 
containing the relative pronoun ( ) • It, therefore, re- 
stated all that was contained by the antecedent passage 
and then proceeded to lay down something not laid down 
by the antecedent. And if T%q meant nothing new 
would be laid doww by the passage. Therefore, enraw 
meant 1%^ in the secondary sense. Nor can it be urged 
that the passage *' He, the greatest among the hymns etc. ” 
lays down the attainment of immorality not laid down 
by the antecedent after re-stating the Highest Lord, that is 
stated to be the object of internal worship by the antece- 
dent sentence “ In the midst of that flame etc- 5 ‘ Because 
the attainment of immorality is also stated to be the 
object by tbe antecedent, which says that he ( the devotee ) 
attains at-one-ment with and the residence in the 

world of 5P!R. There is, therefore, nothing new laid 
down. 

It may be objected: — Even when the conclusion is 
accepted that the sentence Hay I be wearer of Linga ” 
lays down the wearing of visible Linga, tbe sentence 
lays down something in contradiction to wbat is said in 
the antecedent ( which lays down internal wearing )• It 
is wrong to so object; because it is not obligatory to 
assume that the sentence “ In the midst of tbe flames ” 
is the antectdent of “ He. tbe greatest among the hymns 
etc. ” But the text 1 ‘ owraw grrwff ” is the antecedent of 
the passage under consideration. The present hymn first re- 
iterates the placing of Linga ( on tbe body ) as laid down by 
” and then proceeds to state the fruit in the 
form of immortality, not stated by it ( wwfa ). Except 
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for this the text under discussion would be without signi- 
ficance. This contingency ( of the text being meaning, 
less) is unacceptaqle. Because it is already seen that 
the meaninglessness of the sentence laying down '• cutting 
twice ” was avoided by assuming secondary significance 
( of the word wwt) in the sentence ‘‘ fat should be cut five 
times’’. But here everything becomes sensible without 
the necessity of a secondary sense being given to ‘'^wwraiir 
spraJ*.”, which lays down the fruit of wearing external 
Linga, namely, immorality. The position thus becomes 
so easy. It would be also wrong to urge that the text 
etc.” lacks non-obtainment elsewhere on account 
of laying it down already; because ‘‘gwran 

WJSTra” is a general injunction of wearing Ling; while 
etc. ” makes a specific statement of the fruit to 
be attained Hence there is no obtainment elsewhere* 

Still it may be objected that is the God to grant 
absolution as is known from the ^Iw, u One should desire 
to obtain knowledge from T%W; but one should desire to 
obtain absolution from Henee how can absolution 

be attributed to Linga ? This would be wrong. Because 
various scriptural passages establish raw as the means of 
absolution to the exclusion of any other deity, such as 
t( Having known raw he (devotee ) attains eternal quiet ”• 
“Having come to know the Lord he becomes immortal”. 
“ Shiva alone in preference to any other should be the 
object of meditation, fsrw that grants bliss ” and such 
others. And when there is conflict between a text 
and a text, the former prevails per principle established 
by qwwfarat in the topic “fwiTW 

(When there is conflict between a gfer text and a text, 
the text prevaits, being self-authoritative and requiring 
no proof- When there is no conflict presumption of a grief 
text in support of the text is allowed )* 
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It may be urged that the words “ He, the great 
Lord, may fill me with intelligence ” makes a statement of 
the Lord bestowing intelligence, which, being an internal 
thing, may be better obtained by internal worship. But 
this is not reasonable; because the knowledge necessary for 
attaining absolution is dependent on in the form of 
Linga, the wearing of which is, therefore, necessary, as 
may be learnt from the Vedic sentence “ Let that Lord 
grant us auspicious knowledge ”, and also from the words 
of as follows : — “ Oh 1 Child, there is no rebirth 

in the case of the person that practises union of (the 
individual soul ) and Linga (the Highest Lord). Such a 
person will attain both knowledge and absolution thereby 
(in immediate sequence)”. If it were not so pilgrimage 
and holy ablution in the river Ganges will not be conduc- 
tive to absolution per what is said <s Janaka and others 
attained perfeetion ( in spiritualism) (an internal thing) 
by action done (external thing).' Moreover, the wearing 
of Linga produces some unseen merit, which is an internal 
thing. Besides, when the wearing of external Linga is 
taken as enjoined, the special external things stated ( in 
the passage under discussion ) such as 14 Let my hody be 
strong; let my tongue be very sweet; may I hear much 
with my ears 5 ’ will also be significant. Because the body 
will prosper from the at-one-ment with t% 3 attained by the 
intimacy (lit- contact i- e. wearing) of (the devotee with) 
Linga, as is known from the words of viz. “ One 

should worship ^ by becoming a 55 (i. e. a devotee of ^). 
One who is not so cannot worship ^5. One bacomes ' no 
doubt ^ when one is devoted to (i. e is in intimacy 
with it )*’• Extreme sweetness of tongue is attained by 
( devotion to ) gsiSn, a modification of presiding over 
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the watery element and, therefore, residing on the tip of 
the tongue. Great learning is attained by ( devotion to ) 
a modification of presiding over the ether 

element and, therefore, residing in the ear- 

What is said: — It is unreasonable to hold that 

mentioned in the term, “ of universal form ”, and 
without any qualification, should mean Linga, the 
limited form of ( the Highest principle ). This also 
is not sound, as raw, the highest principle, has taken the 
limited form to favour the devotees. And is proved 
to be the Universal spirit by words of wrwlTsrc 
and others such as “ I am the eastern quarters; I am 
the western etc. ” He is, therefore, of the universal 
form* uwurarw also speaks of Linga in his book wm’wsra 
as the unqualified wuw;, in words, “ Linga is termed 
the ”. Hence there is nothing unreasonable ( in 

our position ). 

Some scholars have explained the passage in the 
following way* They first state the position of an 
objection that:— In the sentence “ gd j* wm * ( mavst 
thou guard my learning ) the word wfaiw cannot be well 
construed (for want of a vocative). Hence "ww” 
occurring in should be taken separately 

( instead of compounding it with WTW ), and should 
go with the verb “ %tw ” ( to mean “ Oh! Lord, 
protect ” ). Then the construction “ 

( Let me attain immertality ) naturally follows. In 
consequence the passage so construed does not mean 
the wearing of Linga. Then they answer the objection 
( and establish the conclusion ) as follows: — It is impos- 
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sible to construe the word “ ” with c< ifara ” after 

being separated from “ ”, its proximate, in accord- 

ance with the principle established in the topic of 'jl- 
jftaisr ‘‘ anftfifir firf^T etc. ” It is proper, therefore, to 
construe with in the vocative cast, under- 
stood in this modified form of occurring proxhnate- 
ly. Or else ( bearing or wearing ) meaning union or 
contact ( with something tangible ) cannot suitably be 
construed with srg^r, ( immortality ) which is something 
intangible. 

In support of the Yedic text ( discussed hitherto ) 
the following sentences from sarstsftir and some 
others already quoted should be noted: — May you 
priests, full of devotion and practising union with 
aro&r, preach this religion that grants all objects of 
enjoyment here and ( also ) final beatitude “ He, 
who is free from attachment to other things wears 
Linga of blessed nature, crosses the oeeau of this 
wordly life having marine fire in it in the form of 
passions and agitating with the waves of attachment 
to wordly object ”, and “ Adore those holy men that 
are devotees of fin, that live a pure life, that wear 
Linga, and that apply ashes and wear beads. ” 

V. 

It is also said:— Vedas are the best of all the lore; 
Ekadasha Eudra is the best of the Vedas; there in the 
Ekadasha Eudra the five-lettered ) 

is the best; in that An the two-lettered word fiff is the 
best. In the Ekadasha Eudra, the crest-jewel of the 
Vedas, there is a passage as follows: — 9h ! Thou Eudra, 
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that body is Thine, auspicious, merciful, and shining 
on the body of the sinless people: — This Vedic text also 
means the wearing of Linga on the body. 55 by deri- 
vation meaus — 55 =misery or weeping caused by 
the worldly troubles; he that removes this misery is 55 
(5(5ra5Rt ffu). Or 55 is arffri (ignorance). He who 
dispels ignorauce is 55- Oh I Thou 55, that body of Thine 
( in the form of Linga ), of peaceful nature, ( i. e. merci- 
ful ) is beneficient, that is, is capable of granting all 
bliss or grace. That body of Thine shines on the body 
of the sinless devotees ( sTTfrarfirefr ). This means that 
that body of Shiva, appearing in the limited form of 
Linga, is to be worn on the body of the devotee, self- 
controlled and free from passion; such is the meaning. 
And one should be careful about this injunction. This 
has been re-iterated by as follows: — Oh, 

Thou 5?,- that body o} Thine ( in the form of Linga )- is 
praised by *53^5 to be beneficient and shining on the 
body of the sinless. The devotee of rer? ( the wearer of 
Linga) is, therefore, sinless. He, the wearer of Linga, 
self-controlled and always intent on the worship of ref? 
(Linga) (should apply ashes etc- ) 

VI. 

Bow to I have shown that the wearing of 
Linga is enjoined by Nov?, after bowing down to 

in joy, I shall show that it is enjoined by also. 
The Bigwedic text ( that enjoins the Linga ■ wearing ) 
is: — “ Thou, Lord 5S5, art holy and manifested ( propa- 
gated in the fehisiy six univer sal modifications ); Lord, 
Thou occupiest all the bodies of Thy devotees; he whose 
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body is not purified and who is, therefore, raw or defici- 
ent in spiritual culture ( mentality ), cannot have Thee 
on his body; those that have studied scriptures are 
entitled to have that ( body of Thine in the form of 
on their bodies )”. Here means Linga, from 
the derivation, — that which reveals the inner truth, is 
Linga ( ). Hence is designated Linga, 
which being the abode of wirc:, is identical with srsre; , 
in words of fb^fcfRryrufSj “ That Linga is eternal srsw..” 
Linga is everlasting ”, It is also seen that 
in his poem called uses Linga as synonymous 

with in words “ Linga is the name of srsrc;”. 
sr$w*id means ) wi%; i. e. resides in Linga; 

Sfpr appears in the form of Linga. In the first line of 
text the pronoun uu; is to be understood; because 
and {%<ra are not given in lexicons to signify Linga. 
Nor are they ever used in that sense by scholars 
of old. Hence there cannot be the relation of 
the qualified and the qualifying between them; 
and becaues adjectives cannot be so construed grammati- 
cally (without a substantive) there arises the sug- 
gestion of the pronoun Unbeing understood necessarily. 
The meaning of the text is=— Thou Lord, appearing 
in the form of Linga, i. e. assuming the tangible 
form off*r( ss&u ), Thou great fire, Linga, which is 
another name of srn*, holy is Thy form. This form of 
Thine is holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn ( on the 
body) at all times, pure and impure as already establi- 
shed- The body is propagated ( i%et ) in different 
forms as etc; means capable of controlling and 
favouring (the- devotees). means all (in the 
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accusative, ( the affix is used as an inflection of all 
cases- )i. e. all bodies of Thy devotees Thou occupiest 
or pervadest. Thou art united with the bodies of Thy 
devotees by Thy form of when worn on their bodi- 
es by them. An objection: ( in ) means 

an idol of fir? ( placed on an altar ). Hence 
means, Thou Lord, great fin, residing in an idol placed 
on an altar. Thy idol Linga, termed wud.. is holy 
being consecrated by purificatory methods. Thy form 
is fia?; that is> it appears in various forms of the well 
known wr%f«urs or sages ( like srw ) or holy human 
beings ( like etc. ). Why should not the text be 
explained in this way? This objection is wrong. 
Because the idol being a thing that cannot be worn 
on the body, it becomes impossible to construe the 
stentence “ Thou occupiest all the bodies ” in its right 
sense already stated. It would be wrong to meet this 
difficulty by saying that the Lord is in contact with 
the bodies of the devotees on account of his being all- 
pervading, in as much as there is no meaning in saying 
that the Lord is in contact only with the. bodies of- the 
devotees, instead of saying simply that Linga, the form 
of sfSFT > is all-pervading. It may be objected further 
that the hymn “ 'rfi? % fi# ’’ is used in the Soma sacri- 
fice while the woolen piece of cloth is consecrated; it 
.is, therefore, improper to interpret ( the text ) as an 
injunction to wear Linga. If a hymn is used in a 
particular connection, it follows that it . is meant only 
for that purpose, just as the hymn “ etc. ”, being 
used only for the deities of twilight worship, is taken 
as one- intended only for those deities. Hence if this 
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hymn '* ”, used for $:*» sacrifice, were to be 

taken as laying down the wearing of Linga, there will 
result conflict with the topic ( connected therewith ). 
This objection is not sound. Because the mere use of 
the hymn ( in some other connection ) does not come 
in the way of srs^, meaning Linga, in the aforesaid 
manner- There are instances of hymns addressed to 
particular deities but used in connection with others. 
For example the hymn “ etc. ” ( Fire is 

the head; he is the hump of the heaven ) is addressed 
to fire as clearly seen from the words used in it. But 
it is used in the worship of in a domestic sarifiee. 
3o also the hymn of Alan, though meant only for 
is seen used in the worship of the Lord of wealth 
per direction viz. — “ One should worship the Lord of 
wealth of universal form by the hymn of Alan. ” As for 
:her ule. that a hymn is meant for the deity for which 
it is seen used, is applicable to those hymn£ the use 
of which is shown only by the words expressive of the 
rite in honour of a deity- But there is nothing in the 
word “ "that may so restrict it to mean holy woolen 
cloth. If it is asked how the hymn “ % Tfau etc- ” 

should mean Linga-wearing, when there is no word 

expressive of it, we say that — the hymn “ 

^3^:* is a hymn sung in honour of fit And though it is 
ased for the worship of the household fire in accordance 
with the instructions contained in 44 He worships the 
household fire with the hymn of 35 ”, there is nothing to 
prevent its expressing by the words it has. Similarly 
it is to be known that in accordance with the rule 
established in the topic of about C&toi, the 

hymn under discufsion meant Linga by indication ( by 
virtue of the injunction that the hymn contains ), 
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The objection that (the interpretation of the text 
under discussion) would conflict with its use (in 
connection with the aw sacrifice ) does not hold water. 
For the dw plant is praised as the producer of and 
others in the text, namely, “ purifies, tru is the 
producer of intellect, the skies, the earth, the sun, & and 
also of T^g. ” But the tin plant being", inanimate, it is 
impossible that it should produce wwn and others* Hence, 
as already proved elsewhere, that dtt paronomasiacally 
meant Shiva by being dissolved as “ affci: *. There 
can be no conflict, therefore, between the texts' about 
Linga-wearing and those of Soma sacrifice. Moreover 
the Bigwedic text “ This Soma ( sacrifice ) of Kapardin 
( Shiva )” makes it known that the Soma sacrifice is 
addressed to (connected with) Shiva as characterized 
by the act of production. So also it may be' seen that 
Budra takes the place of Soma ( as deity ) as known 
from the Yedic text. “ Eudra is invoked”, which 
proves the identity of Soma sacrifice with that of 
Eudra. Similarly Shiva is established to be the 
consumer of all oblations and the giver of the fruits of 

all rites in the passage in Burma Purana where Shiva 
says “ I am the consumer of all oblations; I am the 
giver of all fruits; I am the soul of all, as I appear in 
the form of all deities; I am everywhere ”. All this 
proves that Eudra (Shiva ) is the deity of Soma sacri- 
fice. So the text under discussion, though used m 
connection with the Soma-sacrifice, can consistently 
signify the wearing of Linga. 

Another objection: — It may be granted that there 
is no conflict in the way aforesaid. Still there can be 
no injunction in the hymn h etc.”, as 
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there i& no verb ( in the imperative ) mood. Nor 
can it be of the nature of originative injunction, 
as the v earing of Linga and its holiness expressed 
by the text is already obtained by the Yajurvedic 
text “ L This objection is untenable. 

Because it can be maintained that the text enjoins the 
wearing of Linga from the clear indication given by 
the test itself in words “ r and also 

from the corroborative passage to be quoted later, 
namely, “ Therefore, the holy Linga of Shiva should 
be worn ”. The second objection, that the text lacks 
the nature of originative injunction, which is already 
obtained elsewhere, is not sound, because the text 
belongs to a difieient branch of the Yeda. It is unreasona- 
ble to think that the rites enjoined by one branch should 
prevent the injunction of those rites by another. If it 
were so some rites, that are enjoined by Rigveda, are 
also enjoined by Yajurveda and as such they should 
have no activating force. No further elaboratien is 
needed here. 

The text, after layidg down the wearing of Linga 
and its holiness in words beginning with “ a * and 
ending with “ qqfq tore: ”, proceeds to state the fruits 
of wearing Linga in the negative form* It thereby 
removes the cause of perverse attitude of dullards, who 
might be inclined to think that it is no use wearing 
Linga for want of good fruits accruing from it, though 
it is laid down by various Yedic scriptures. It also 
indicates the negation of other means of attaining the 
good fruits and states the objective of wearing Linga 
in words “ sjaft *. “ ctht * means he* whose 
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mass of sins is burnt by the tr<rr ceremony of three 
kinds, viz. and He is ( wag: ) whose body 

is not free from sins burnt by means of <r«?T ceremony 
of three kinds, i* e. he who has not received the three- 
fold frerr sacrament. “ ” is he whose heart is 

( spiritually ) raw. Such a person, therefore, fails to 
attain at-one-ment with Shiva ( cannot become Shiva 
himself). The text thus purports to say that the 
three-fold ceremony is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of final beatitude, as is remarked in Shankara 
Sanhita. “ Oh, child, he who practices union of Anga 
with Linga, is free from re-birth”. 

VII. 

-The followers of Ramanuja on the other hand 
interpret the text (differently) as follows: — 
means a wheel, as is well known from the lexicons that 
give qfH and ^ as synonyms. “ 33R.” in “ Wfwra” 
means =r?n of four faces according to the Vedic text 
“sfftr was born of Narayana”. So Vishnu as the 
producer of Brahma, is his master, wwct therefore, 
means .Oh, Vishnu, Thou art the producer of four-faced 
Brahma; Thy wheel is r%d ( all-extending ) and is sg 
( is capable of controlling all the universe ). Such is 
the meaning of the text. The sentence, they say," 

sftgd ” becomes significant in accordance ( with the 
above interpretation in the following way), “aar” 
means ( .the body ) ■ modified by the heated disk 
(impressed on the body); The body, therefore, 
becomes different from what it was before. He, whose 
body is not so modified, is. aragag: i. e, the person 
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not wearing at the top of his arms the mark of 
the disk and is, therefore, arm: = with his 

heart not spiritually ripe ): he. therefore, does 
not attain the form of the Almighty Varayana. 
Such is the explanation they give. This is unbelieva- 
ble. That the lexicons should give q?ta as a synonym 
of =?€ i» itself disputable. Still this synonumity may 
be granted to satisfy the wicked ( disputant But 
its wearing is to be refuted, because the hymn does not 
lay down the wearing of the disk. It cannot be said 
that the sentence, contains the injunction; because 
the textual sentence expresses the association of Vishnu 
with the bodies of the devotees. Vor is it right to 
maintain that the hymn ( first mentions; the disk by 
words *' h “ and then enjoins ( indirectly ) the 
wearing of it by fow: ", in as much as 

Varavana is never known to be worn on the body; it 
i* implied thereby that his disk is to be worn. Such 
reasoning is faulty because the implied meaning cannot 
stand any ( alternative ) cross-questioning as follows:- 
Is the disk to be worn on the body, because it is a 
characteristic mark of Vishnu, or a form of Vishnu or 
because it is an abode of Vishnu? The first alterna- 
tive is wrong because, there are so many characteristic 
marks of Vishnu as mentioned in lexicons, which 
record that “ The mace of Vishnu is called 
His sword is called the jewel He wears is named 
“ and so forth. There is nothing, therefore, to 

specify the disk as the object of wearing. The second 
alternative also is no good. For if the disk is a form 
of Vishnu it is non-diffovent from Him. It thereby 
follows that there cannot be the relation of the mark 
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and the bearer of the mark, which relation necessarily 
presupposes the difference between the two. The 
lexicons also are then contradicted ( i. e: they come to 
be unreliable as giving wrong meanings ). The third 
alternative too, that can be put in the two-fold form 
namely, (1) is the disk an abode of Vishnu on account 
of His being all-pr evading, as is said by the Vedic 
sentence ‘‘ Narayana exists as occupying the inside and the 
outside of all that ( universe)? (2) or is it an abode of 
Vishnu being a form of His ? The first alternative is not 
right* because Narayana being the inmate of all the things 
( in the universe ), all things can claim to be objects of 
wearing. The second part of the alternative also is untena- 
ble; because if the disk, as an idol of Vishnu, were to 
stand on the body, there will result the contingency of 
doing the worship of and offering food to Vishnu residing in 
the disk, as it is done in the case of various idols installed 
in temples, the copper images of Vishnu, and 5ri&nrai,s 
all of which are au object of devotion to the Vaishnavas. 
The objectors attempts at maintaining his position ( by 
the interpretation oE the sentence ) “ a ” 

are as vain as the expectation of raiufall from the 
cloudless sky; because the interpretation suited to the 
wearing of. the disk becomes impossible from the prohi- 
bitive condemnation of wearing such hot-stamped marks 
by the scriptural sentences as follows: — The body of a 
Brahmin is the resort of ( occupied by ) all deities. Oh, 
kingj the sin of burning it is beyond description* Even if 
the person devoted to taking frequent baths in the Granges, 
or- engaged in performing horse sacrifices, happens to see 
a person stamped with the disk} ha should see the sun, 
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mutter meditational prayers and the hymn of Man, only to 
avoid the part of the hell. If a Brahmin has his 
shoulders stamped with disk will bring fiery destruction 
on his family to the seventh generation, in spite of his 
being a knower of the Vedas and ( the principle of keeping ) 
holy fire * The wearing of hot-stamped marks being thus 
prohibited and the interpretation thereby becoming 
impossible, our interpretation alone is right- Moreover 
the hymn being used in connection with the Soma sacri- 
fice, the interpretation will clash with relevancy of the 
topic. This last argument cannot be advanced against up, 
as it has been already explained away. If, in spite of 
what has been said, the term is interpreted to mean 

a body heated by hot disb-stamps, the interpretation will 
then lead to the following, “a?” means Vishnu because 
it is said in a Smriti <! at is expressive of Vishnu aim 
means i. e. for the sake of Vishnu. He whose body 
is not heated for the sake of Vishnu is “ aretH^:’’. Such 
a person is spiritually raw and therefore cannot attain the 
form (similar to that) of Parabrahma. Besides ‘‘ Jpiro: * 
derived from the root f , Atm., to burn, will mean those 
whose bodies are heated. They will thereby suffer from 
painful wounds (f<l) i- e. they will get only that much. 
Such would be the meaning agreeably to the condemnation 
already stated. If however the word ‘‘ * must mean 

a disk on the support of a known lexicon it will cease to 
express (the prominent arfaRF® )'sense of being ‘'holy/ More- 
over a word loses its power of expressing its conventional 
sense (here when there is something that militates 
against it. For instance the words “ white etc/ express 
colours ( when used by themselves and are then in the 
maecnline gender*. Still they cannot hut he identical with 
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substantives to which they are in apposition ( as adjectives 
and they then take the gender of the substantives ), in 
accordance with what is said (in Amarkosha)-the words 
" white etc. ” are in the masculine gender ( when they 
express) particular colours (as independant words); but 
when they go with substantives ( as adjectives ) they take 
the genders of the substantives ( and express the sub- 
stantives as qualified by colours )• Here the secondary 
sense (of adjectives as substantives qualified by colours) is 
resorted to, the power of their expresing ( the substantives 
qualified by colours) being considered too cumbrous. If 
it is urged that the conventional sense (of as ^>) 

prevails against the etymologically conventional sense 
( of qftsr a i holy, ^ \ ( we say ) it cannot 

be so; because the conventional sense prevails against or 

obscures the etymological ( or etymologically conventional 
sense) only when there is nothing militating against the 
conventional sense. If it were not so the word •' iW’ 
could express the etymologically conventional sense of fgt;, 
even when its another conventional sense of qsr was contra- 
dicted* In the present case the conventional sense (tr^ as 
rsr) is contradicted as already shown- By this ( foregoing 

discussion) is refuted the conclusion of an injunction to 
wear ( the hot ) disk-mark based on the sentense il the 
heated disk-mark should be worn on both the arms ”, 
Moreover the scriptural authority of the sentense itself is 
disputed in as much as no well read student of the Vedas 
finds the sentence in tne Vedic literature. Even on the 
strength of the texts taken from different branches here 
and there the objector’s interpretation cannot be sub- 
stantiated, as it cannot stand the test of alternative cross* 
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wearing of (Sisk- mark is accepted, the wearing of couch, 
mark would be excluded in accordance with the principle 
that a sentence is definite in its operation ( and, therefore, 
cannot be twisted into various senses ). But this exclusion 
of couch-mark would militates against the scriptural texts 
enjoining the wearing of conch-mark and the custom 
thereof. Toe texts are: — A Brahmin should wear the 
mark of Sudarshana ( wheel ) on his right arm and that of 
the couch on his left arm; so say those that know Brahman. 
Xo more heated discussion is ueeded with the crooked 
people. 

Sly revered preceptor explains the passage as follows:- 
means the highest Lord Shiva, the producer of 
Hiranyagarbha ( Bhamba ) as said by the Upanishadic text 
l< Rudra the great sage, that extends beyond the universe, 
first created Hiranyagarbha; He first created Bramha ” 
The word ‘‘tow 1 ’ means Linga, as it is used in apposition 
to Linga ( synonymous with Linga, ) in “ tot&t srowfa 
nipiiAh 'JT^w”. If it is asked how can wrww, though used 
in apposition to Linga, mean Liuga? We answer that 
revered Maheshwar, while explaining a verse in Ramayana 
admits the synonymity of the word ww with the consecrat- 
ed 3TOW both being used in apposition in the Vedic sent- 
ence {< ww ?: ” ( to is butter ). It cannot be objected 

that the words ‘‘ TOW ” and “ ww ” are used in apposition 
in the sentence, TOW, therefore, cannot be taken as used 
in apposition to Linga. It is wrong to so object because 
WW means Linga per derivation' 4 wwror WRW ’’ ( that which 
protects when worshipped). The meaning also agrees 
with the derivative explanation that ei Mantra is of two- 
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fold nature, as signifier and the signified. As signifier 
it is the syllable and as signified it is the great Shiva. ” 
sriro*# therefore, means Oh, great Lord Shiva; <lf^r means 
Thy form, Linga; means u extends ;( itself ) in various 
modifications like lafi’T etc- ”} Thou art a»|, the controller 
of all the universe; Thou, therefore, occupiest the bodies 
of Thy devotees all round, Thou that art proficient in 
performing the impossible. The following verses from 
the latter part of Vatulagama and Anubhavasatra may 
be given in support of the explanation given above, 
namely, “ Linga with faces all round is seated well in all 
bodies everywhere and always. That Linga is well seated 
in us, as may be known from the precepts of the pre- 
ceptor This is the beginning of what is said in the 

books mentioned above; and it is further said “ The great 
Linga is only one; it is firmly rooted in its subsidiary 
( modification called ) Anga; with faces all round it shines 
all round and. has names, visible forms, and actions. As 

it is .seen externally ( worn on the bodies of devotees'; 
as sroijair it is placed internally; as wvf&r it is seated in 
the self; *RTR 5 »r is firmly seated in the heart, in 

the ear, in the skin, in the eye, 35T&T in the 

tongue, and in the nose. The forms of Linga 

are seated in the ( corresponding ) organs of action, just as 
they are in the organs of knowledge. ” 

Others explain the text as follows: — means a 
body, being derived from the root ?R.to spread. 
means -Linga. therefore, means Ob, Lord Shiva, 

embodied in Linga, Thy body in the form of Linga is 
holy and is, therefore, fit to be worn at all times pure 
and impure, Thou art mighty i. e. capable of granting 
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enjoyment and tiuai beatitude in that very form Thou 
pervadest the bodies of thy devotees, i. e* Thou art to be 
worn on the bodies of thy devotees in che form of Linga 
( Thou appearing in the limited form of Linga fsf&T). 

But the point in favour of my preceptor's explanation 
is this. — iays down that ‘‘The subject should 
come first and then the predicate *. If this dictum is to 
be followed *' «rpr r in the sense of Linga and “ ” in 

the sense of both come in due order as the subject 
and the predicate. But according to the explanation given 
by others the subject Linga and the predicate 
come in the reverse order- There are passages in Linga 
Purana and others that corroborate the explanation given 
above, and, therefore, support it. Says the Linga Purana:— 
Just as an insect becomes a bee by close association with 
it, so a man becomes Shiva by intimate contact with Him. 
Gods like Brahma and Vishnu and sages like Gautama 
and others always wear Linga particularly on their beads ”. 
Beginning with this the Purana proceeds to say further, 
** Brahman is Linga; Brahraanaspati is Lord Shiva. It 
is known to be holy; by its contact the body becomes pure. 
Rigweda says “ Oh, Lord Thou art spread out as Linga; 
that beneficent ( 8RWS ) Shivalinga should be worn. ' An 
ignorant persou (a person in the dark) has bis body 
unburnt and has not undergone purificatory rites* Being 
uninitiated by ^ ceremony he cannot have on his body 
the great Linga. He, who practises penance first, has his 
body burntiwith his body burnt he becomes fit to wear Linga 
for the attainment of final beatitude. He, who fails to 
practise this penance, has his body remaining raw, and 



therefore, can not wear Linga for liberation The words 
contained in the extract, namely, ” Brahman is known to 
be Linga ”, that is known to be Linga and " Shiva’s 
Linga is to be worn ” all plainly support our explanation. 
Again it is to be noted that the words of Shankara 
Sanhita and Siddhantashikharaani also support our expla- 
nation. They are: — *' The disciple thus advised by the 
preceptor versed in scriptures, should wear Linga, holy 
and destructive of sin, so as to bring it in conjunction 
with aror ( life J. That Linga is dearly loved by all sages 
conversant with the meaning of the Agamas. A wise 
man should always carefully wear Ishtalinga on the body 
that is capable of removing all evil. He should attend* 
vely wear it when given by the preceptor. If that Linga 
comes to be missed through oversight the wearer should 
even go to the length of abandoning his life. ” 

VIII 

“ qfcsr % f%rTcf etc- ” is not the only Mantra in Rigweda 
that establishes this ( wearing of Linga ); but “ ar4 ff f# 
wqFt.” is another that also establishes this. It is as 
follows:— “ The Lord Shiva is ( the resident of my ) hand; 
He is divine-most; He is the physician to all the miseries 
(of this perishable world). He is my father, mother, my 
( source of ) life. Oh, Lord and friend, come to this hand 
(of mine) that is after' Thee and never leave it”* Here 
the word ‘‘ * means Lord Shiva, as it is found used 

predicatively of Shiva in Vedic passages as the following:- 
“ The young man asked Lord Hudra^ ‘‘ The sage, 
Sanatkumar, asked Lord Kalagnirudra; so also in Harivansba 
the word is similarly used iu “ Lord Shiva having bull as 
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his vehicle, being so praised etc. Accordingly 
means Lord Shiva in the form of Linga. He being resident 
of ray hand is my hand. He, the divine-most, is thus 
associated with me. If it is asked how the word “ hand ” 
is used instead of ( the Lord ) resi ling in my hand, we 
answer that the word “ hand ” is used instead of t( ( the 
Lord ) residing in my hand ”, in order to show the insepara- 
ble connection of the hand with Linga; and this will be the 
proper explanation analogous with the use of Aditya ( the 
residence of Shiva), instead of the f explicit ^ use of Shiva 
residing in Aditya, in order to show the intimate con- 
nection of Shiva with Aditya ( and, therefore, identical 
with Shiva), as known from Linga Parana, which says 
“ Lord sun is the blue-throated and three-eyed Shiva; he 
of thousand rays is attempted to be known by the priests, 
the chanters, the supervisee, and the sacrifices The 
says likewise in the passage beginning with *' It 
is bright like gold that is seen in the sun ”, and ending with 
“ my bow to the consort of Uma, and of Ambika, the Lord 
of beasts S ) also it is seen said “ Him, Samba, the 
specific against the worldly life, residing in the sun-globe* 
Him of gold residing in the bisk, of bright form and 
bright smile From all the foregoing it is seen that 
Lard resides in the sun and that there is inseparable con- 
nection between the sun and Shiva, to show which it is 

said Aditya is the three-eyed God instead of Shiva residing 
in the sun. From such inseparable connection between the 
hand and the Linga it follows that Linga is to be worn 
on a part of the body like the hand, as corroborated by the 
words of Vatulagama and Viragama, namely, '• one should 
carefully worship Linga placed on the left hand bv the 
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preceptor after consecrating by means of the purifica- 
tory ceremony of ^7 ( sixfold ways ). He that wears 
Shiva in the form of Linga on the hand or some other 
prescribed part of the body, has at his command ( lit. 
on the palm of his hand ) at-one-ment with me, the 
position of highest good So also the words of 
Shankarsanhita, condemning the separation of Linga 
from the body as sinful, fit in with this. They are: — 
“ One should carefully wear Linga given by the 
preceptor. If it slips away from the body through 
oversight on^: should even abandon life (rather than 
be without it ). The wretch of the person that holds 
life after 5tr®iT«su comes to be missed, is no doubt an out- 
cast sinning against Lord Shiva. One should carefully 
wear Linga on the holy altar of the hand. If it is lost 
through mistake, even life should be given up. One 
should not even think of a person that lives without it 
when lost and that therefore sins against the principle 
( of wearing Linga ). Linga that is installed on the 
body is as inviolable ( i. e. cannot be displaced ) as that 

installed on an altar ”. These words purport to say 
that when Linga misses from the body, it is to be 
worn again with the ceremony prescribed in that 
connection or after undergoing atonement (for the 
sin ). But death alone should follow if Linga is not 
re-worn ( in the proper way )• It is, therefore, said in 
“ Therefore when it (Linga) is lost, he 
( the loser ) should starve himself. Do not hanker after 
having another’s”. ( The explanation of this is ) for 
that reason when it is lost, i. e« when Linga comes to 
be lost through oversight and it is not re-worn, do not 
take food, but die by starvation. Do not hanker after 
taking- another’s wealth in the form of Linga. ‘‘ Linga 
is wealth ” says 
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If it is asked that the term “ Divine ” is seen 
used with reference to Grods and sages without dis- 
tinction, as may be gathered from 41 Divine Narayana, 
the son of Devaki, ” “ Then was born divine Brahma, 
the grand-father of the world ”, “ Divine Sanatkumar ” 
and so on; how can it be taken to mean particularly 
Shivalinga? We reply that in the Yedic sentences 
“ He cuts with the hand ”, “ He cuts with a ladle ” 
and “ He cuts with an axe ”, the verb t: cuts ” is the 
same in the three sentences for the same action of 
cutting. But the instrumentality of the hand goes 
obviously with the cutting of the cake ( grrris ), that. of 
the ladle with ghee, and that of the axe with flesh. In 
the same way the word “ Divine ” signifies particularly 
Shivalinga as indicated by the Lord’s residence on -the 
palm of the hand, in as much as no other deity is ever 
known to be the object of wearing on the hand. The 
signification of Linga as Divine thus becomes inevita- 
ble. Besides the word “ finifiurircs * coming at the end 
of the sentence points to this; because it means that 
Shiva is to be understood by “Lord residing on my 
hand”; the meaning of is determined to be 

Shivalinga by following the rule established in the 
topic discussing the 

The text after laying down the wearing of Linga 
proceeds to applaud the Lord, Linga, as the creater of 
the universe and so on. The words, “ He is the 
mother * “ He is the father ”, speak of the Lord being 
the creater- The word “ He is the physician ” means 
“ He is the physician of the diseases of the wordly life 
i. e. He is the destoryer ( of miseries \ 
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Another objection:— The pronoun “ This ” ( ) 
coming before ‘‘ * speaks about the hand. It, 

therefore, means that the hand which touches Shiva 
while applying sandal paste etc. Hence the words 
“ This Lord, my hand ”, praise the right hand that 
is so valuable, being very useful in applying sandal 
paste and offering food to Linga made of Bapa wood 
or .emerald, when that Linga placed on a wooden altar 
is worshipped; and it is, therefore, praised as being 
mother, father, ete. The text, accordingly, does not 
lay down the wearing of Linga on the hand. This 

objection is wrong; because the hand being inanimate, 
it is impossible that it should be attributed with being 
mother, father, etc. It is improper to accept non-inti- 
mate attributes ( attributes falsely ascribed to a thing 
where they are not existing ) in preference to those that 
exist in a thing inherently and therefore, are intimate 
to it. This is why the Vedic passage “Soma, the 
ci eater of intellect, purifies ” is explained as containing 
the praise of Shiva, the consort of Uma, and not the 
Soma plant, in as much as the Soma plant cannot be 
said to possess the attributes mentioned in the passage. 
The word Soma is interpreted paronomasically as Lord 
Shiva who is united with Uma ( 3W uf|u ), in order to 
vindicate the intimate possession of attributes. This 
interpretation agrees with that of other writers- And 
if the right hand, that is occaisionally in contact with 
Shivalinga, sportively expert in the creation, protection 
and destruction of the universe, is so venerable as to 
be praised like this, how much more should be the left 
band that is in perpetual contact in the way explained 
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by us with Shivalinga, whose seat it is, the ocean of 
jewels in the form of innumerable blessings? The 
wearing of Linga, therefore, is in no way contradicted. 
It follows then, that the hand can be applauded as 
beidg the divine mother, father and so on, because 
the hand is in constant with Linara, i. e. in- 
separably connected with it. It would bo wrong 
also to object that the venerable right hand is entitled 
to such praise, as it is alone used for applying sandal 

paste etc.; but the left hand being only the seat of Linga 
( and not used for opplying sandal paste etc. and 
hence inferior to the right hand ) is not so entitled. 
Because it has been already proved that the left hand 
is ( equally ) venerable, in as much as it is indispensa- 
ble for holding and worshipping Linga on it, in 
conformity with what is said in Shankarsanhita “ One 
should carefully and vigilantly worship Ishtalinga 

always on the palm of the left hand after it is given by 
the preceptor”. If it is further objected that the 
injunction to wear Linga is not an originative injunc- 
tion, as it is already obtained by the hymn “ % 

it-raq; ete.” which also belongs to Pdgweda, even though 
“ wnrfh T belonging to a different Yeda (Yajurveda) 
cannot deprive the hymn of its nature of being an 
originative injunction. This objection is not reasonable. 
Because the hvmn £i fatri etc. ” lavs down the 

** V 

wearing of Ling in general; but when there arises the 
expectancy as to where it is to be worn, the hymn kl 3T$ 
^ fWT etc. ’’ specifies the plaee of wearing viz. hand. 
Henee there is no loss of originality. Former teachers 
have explained it as follows: — This hand is " rarsnwrfcr” 
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(in all time touch with Shiva), because it always 
touches Linga all round; and as such all time 
touch is not possible without the wearing of it, the 
wearing of Linga on hand is proved in consequence. 
It is also not right to urge that the wearing of Linga 
.fails to be established, because it is possible to have all 
round touch of Linga on an altar ( if that all round 
touch is the ground for the wearing of Linga). 
Because ‘ £ ’’ ( all round ) expresses all times and 

all sides; and this sense of all times and all sides touch 
is possible for the hand on which Linga is worn. The 
wearing of Linga is thereby proved. The ( left ) hand 
is } therefore, ( in perpetual touch wjth Shiva ). 

-The hand further becomes ‘‘ afajg: ” specific against 
( the miseries of ) the worldly life. Oh, great Shiva, 
my great friend, my hand has come in contact with 
you, Please come, therefore, to my hand and always 
reside on it when Thou art worn on it. The right 
hand is ( only ) used for worship of Shiva; while the 
left, ' being" the seat of Shiva, is constantly in associa- 
tion with it and is, therefore, more venerable. The 
praise of the left hand, then, as being the mother, 
father, etc. is fittingly addressed. And the indentity 
of the body with Shiva, on account of its all time 
contact ( through wearing ) with Shiva, is much more 
appropriate. It is, therefore, said “ there is no doubt 
that he, who always practices the unification of 
Pranlinga with the subsidiary ( Anga ), is Rudra him- 
self The greatness of wearing Linga is beyond des- 
cription- The two hands being respectively used 
for the worship and seating of Linga, and all ( the parts 
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of the ) body being the seats of different forms of Linga 
as Acharalinga and others, all the body is meant for 
( the worship of ) Shiva. This is of special interest, 
they say- The following extracts to substantiate the 
foregoing from Shankarasanhita and Kiranagama 
should be noted. “ He, who places Ishtalinga given 
( by his preceptor ) on the altar of his palm and worship 
it all through his life, is engrossed with meditating on 
it. and is thus intimate with it is called an all- 
joy sage- He is the knower of the meaning of all Upa- 
nishads and is intent on the meditation of Shiva. ” 
“ He, who follows the principle of the six-fold locality 
of Shiva in the body as the means of attaining at-one- 
ment with Shiva and who worship Shivalinga placed 
on the lotus-like altar of his hand, is a man of know- 
ledge, a primeval sage, is the greatest among the devo- 
tees of Shiva and is immortal. No God or human 
being will be comparable to him in the three worlds ”, 
“ The knowledge of Linga and the mystic prayer, 
worship of Linga on the hand-altar, the muttering of 
the prayer, the wearing of my Linga, these form the 
mainspring of all ( religious ) practices in the world 
The statement of the namely, “ Those that 

dispraise the three- striped mark of ashes dispraise 
Shiva himself. But'those that wear the three-striped 
mark wear Shiva Himself in devotion, refers (in- 
directly ) to the wearing of Linga on the body. There 
it is said further “ Oh, child, one should not see at the 
time of Linga worship the man that is an outcast. 
The base Brahmins that are cursed by Dadhiehi arid 
Gautama will be born in the Kali age as defamers of 



Shiva and are ( therefore ) outcasts So also “ Those 
that were in their former birth murderers, of 
Brahmins,, drunkards and stealers of gold, will be born 
in th e Kali age as outcasts and defarmers of Shiva”. 
The foregoing declares that the defamers of Shiva are 
great sinners and are, therefore, outcasts. Defamation 
of Shiva is, therefore, a great sin. The dispraise of 
ash-mark is also similar ( to the defamation of Shiva ). 
T-he wearing of Linga as the uncommon cause of final 
beatitude is determined by the corroborative statement 
contained in “ The wearing of Linga is a ( life- 
long )vow of Maheshwar; those that practise it attain 
highest good ”. The ash-mark becomes an object of 
comparison ( on account of similarity ) with the wear- 
ing of Linga ( the standard of comparison. ). Similarity 
means likeness of one object to another; the former 
though different from the latter has many common 
qualities. For instance, when it is said c ‘ He is like 
Himalaya in courage ”, it means that he, the object 
of comparison, is different from Himalaya ( the standard 
of comparison ), but has many common qualities like 
courage etc. In the same way, the wearing of ashes 
has the virtue of of bringing about the final beatitude 
like the wearing of Linga, though different’ from it- 
'This being so> just as no negation can be established 
without its counterpart being well known, per rule that 
“ negation of a thing is proved when its couterpart and 
the place of negation are well-known”, so^ in poetics, 
in the case of simile, it is necessary that the standard 
of comparison should be well known- Therefore, the 
wearing of Linga ( the stan dard of comparison ) must 
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be an established thing. It is no objection to say that in 
the sentences like “ ftnwrfjfa * and others, there is the 
word “ sq ” expressive of comparison; but there being 
no such word in the sentence under consideration, there 
can be no comparison. Thereby the standard of comparison, 
viz- the wearing of Linga fails to be a proved thing. 
This is no objection because even though the word 
expressive of comparison is absent, it is understood as 
it is done in the sentence “ He is Brihaspati in oratorial 
skill,” in which the points of comparison and contrast 
with the counterpart are apparent. Or the figure of 
speech “ isfa ” ( Example ), will also be appropriate here; 
and that too will compel admission of Liuga-weariug. 

( Example ) is defined as the relation of a type to 
a prototype, i. e. when two things, different from each 
other but placed side by side as non-different, on account 
of close resemblance existing between them, are said to 
be related as the type and the prototype- In the present 
case, likewise, the application of ashes to the body, though 
different from ( the wearing of Linga ), has the latter as 
the type, which forces the wearing of Linga as being 
established. It may be objected that though the wearing 

of Linga may be established, the wearing of Linga inter* 
nally will serve the purpose; and the external wearing, 

therefore, fails to be proved. It is wrong to so object 
because wheu a thing is heard and stated to be like 
another, it is required to fulfil the condition of being like 
the type- Hence the application of ashes being external* 
its type, the wearing of Linga, is also required to be 
external. And that the application of ashes is external 
is proved by what is said in and others, 

namely “ The first stripe of ashes etc. ” The three stripes 

9 



of ashes represent Maheshwar, Rudra and Sadashiva. 
And if the ash-stripes representing Shiva are laid dawn for 
wearing, the wearing of Shiva Himself, in the form of 
Linga, becomes much more desirable. 

IX 

My bow to God Shiva: — The wearing of Linga 
becomes beyond cavil ( as an injunction ) by the two 
sentences Thou art that ” and “ I am Brahman which 
only explain the great sentence that speaks about the 
( mutual relation as one ) of the Linga and the Anga. It 
may be objected as follows: — That the individual soul 
is expressed by ^ occurring in the sentence l< awifa ”, 
the individual soul, that is none other than Brahman, 
limited by ignorance and, therefore, undergoing mundane 
existence restricted to the body and its sense-organs caused 
by ignorance, is established by the gfcT. The great 
Lord Shiva is expressed by era;., Shiva as characterized 
by the six-fold blessed qualities like omniscience etc., and 
appearing as Nilkantha and Chandrashekhara under the 
limitations caused by *n^n, as known from the Vedic 
sentence ** One should know that *TOT is the nature, and 
Maheshwar is the supreme spirit possessing that nature.* 
The identity of the two ( (sfcr and ) of mutually 
opposite qualities being impossible, it is to be understood 
that the two spirits (%T^ns ) are the same in the secondary 
sense, when they are divested of the false limitations 
imposed upon Him. The second sentence “ I am 
is also to be explained similarly. Hence the sentences 
do not signify, the one-ness of the Linga and the Anga, 

refute the objection by saying that: — You have not 
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grasped the sense. The dullness of those, that do not 

know what the oneness of the Linga and the Anga is, 
is simply pitiable' This statement does not cause any 

wonder to those that are conversant with the principle, 
taught by Skanda Purana and the Agamas like Kamika 
and others. There in answer to the question put by the 
disciple, the preceptor explained to him that:— One should 
effect union of the individual soul called atnfir, a subsidiary 
modification of the causal form ( of the Highest soul ), 
with wraf&i ( a superior modification of the same ) after 
undergoing the %WlCr«jr ceremony performed by the 
preceptor by placing his hands on the head of the disciple? 

one should effect union of JTRPt, the subtle form ( of the 
Highest soul ), with spifew on having and that 

one should also effect union of wcpr, the gross form ( of 
the Highest soul ), with on receiving the 

Toe preceptor then said ( in the end ) “Thou art that.” 
Having listened to this the disciple understood the meaning 
of what is said in Shankarasanhita as follows — That is 
Linga, into which *TRT, that is capable of working wonders, 
comes to be lost. That Linga is the eternally existent 
Brahman. So say those that know the highest truth. 
This is why Linga is the form of the Almighty.” In 
accordance with this it means that Brahman conditioned 
by Maya appears in the form of Linga and that “ tin.” 
points to this Brahman. Further the letter “ ^ ( of 

the word spr ) means Brahman the Sat and the letter ** n ” 
means “ attaining to ” Thus Anga is that which attains 
( at-one-ment with ) Brahman. So say those that have 
thought about the subsidiary principle Anga. sfa, the 

individual soul, is Anga undergoing mundane existence.” 
In accordance with this Jiva is the thing expressed by 
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which Jiva attains ‘‘ ®r i. e. Brahman, the great 
•Shiva, when the shroud of ignorance ( enveloping the 
Jiva ) is destroyed by internal worship and other forms 
of devotion. That Anga means the body (of the Brahman) 
as known from what is said in the namely, f< He, 
whose body the spirit is, whose body the unmanifest 
principle is*; that individual soul, forming the body of 
the Highest spirit, is expressed by the term '* & ” Lastly 
” means thorough at-one-ment (of these two) as 
explained by words “ the union of Shiva and Jiva in their 
forms as Linga and Anga, is the real description of their 
indissoluble union. 1 ’ *' erfh ” therefore, expresses the 
indissoluble union of Jiva and Brahman ” like that of ( a 
small quantity of) water with (an endless store of) water. 
Or the whole universe of movable and immovable objects 
forming the body of Shiva is what is expressed by the term 
“t* 1 * in accordance with what is said “All the universe, the 
movable and the immovable, is the body of the God of Gods; 
but the beasts bound by fetters do not know this.’’ The 
great Shiva residing in Linga, is expressed by' ” The 

indissoluble union of these two is expressed by “ 

The disciple comprehends this. But as the identity of 
the two, no other than Linga and Anga and expressed 
by the terms and is impossible in their primary 
sense on account of the two being of antithetical, nature, 
he understands that they are identical in their secondary 
sense only. . Thereafter he gradually comes to realize the 
full significance, of the great sentence “ 1 am Brahman * 
and attains liberation, though living ( in the mortal form ), 
There are very many passages in Skanda Purana, Linga 
Purana, i» the latter part of Vatulagama and Veeragama 
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and in Anubhavasutra like the following, namely, '• The 
disciple in bis mortal frame said to the preceptor, the 
great cause (of liberation), " l am he theu the preceptor, 
the ocean of mercy, said the truth ( in reply, yes ) Thou 
art that \Ye shall give only a few of them, to avoid 

wearisome length, that teach the meaning of the one*ness 
of Linga and Anga and that of the sentence 11 Thou art 

that In Skandapurana, the compilation of Shankar, 
it is said, '' What is Linga? what is Anga? what is the 
nature of their connection? One should think well of the 
terms that describe their mutual relation as follows 
Linga is the great God, whose characteristics are beiDg, 
knowing, and rejoicing. Anga is the individual soul caught 
in the net-work of this wordly life. The sages say 
that the term ‘‘cRC.* expresses the Almighty Shiva; and 
the term experesses Anga, the individual soul of the 
wordly life*, that is no other than Anga, is what is signi- 
fied by “ I am be The great Lord, the knower, is 
indicated by the terms and in their secondary signi- 
fication. The terms and arf in their wordly condition 

do not express ^ ( Brahman ), as they always differ from 
it. If the individual soul; the Anga were not to be 
Shiva in its secondary sense, he would never attain 
( eternal ) joy. All the universe, animate and inanimate 
is pervaded by the Lord’s consciousness and is pure. And 
because it is the Lord’s modification, it undoubtedly 
means. Thou art that But as he possesses joy and 
knowledge though limited, he must be a part and parcel 
of the Highest Lord ). The persons conversant with 
the Vedas and Agamas say that because terms *' tR*. 8 and 
" & ", representing Linga and Anga, are mutually opposed 
in. their primary sense, therefore the conflictless second- 
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ary sense, namely, being, knowing and rejoicing should 
be taken to be fche real sense. He who understands the 
relation between souls ( individual and universal ), the 
great Lord, that is all pervading and all knowledge is 
what is Anga, I, or the individual soul and none else. He 
who appears like the individual soul, I, ( a part of the ) 
Highest soul, is Linga the great Lord. He ( the universal 
spirit ) by His power ( trrar ) becomes Linga. He, again, 
by that very power of the nature of ignorance, is modified 
into Anga. erac., therefore, is Linga and " ik ” is Anga. 
The relation of these two being really one is expressed by 
the verb He, to whom this meaning of the 

sentence is clear always, by the instruction of the preceptor, 
is the person that attains at-one-ment of Anga with 
Linga. He who thus realizes the one-ness of Anga and 
Linga, is the ascetic. He is all-knowing and stands 
liberated though living in the mortal form. He who 

rejects the primary sense of Linga and Anga, has the 
thorough idea of the secondary sense, should think of the 
Highest soul as being himself. As soon as the thorough 
understanding of the one-ness of ( Linga and Anga ) 
arises, he becomes free from the effects of ignorance past, 
present and future. It is also said by Anubhavasutra 
that: — “ ” is Linga; <f * is Anga; The verb “ «ri& ” 

expresses the relation of the two being one. In the way 

aforesaid it is proved that the wearing of Linga should be 
accepted by the followers of ( the religion taught by the ) 
Vedas. 

Now it will be shown that the wearing of Linga is 
also laid down by Smritis like G-autamasmriti and Manu- 
amriti that maintain the teaching of the Vedas* 
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Gautamasmriti says '* He is a Brahmin who mutters the 
prayer ( w*r: ), wears on his head Linga and beads, 
applies ashes to his forehead *. Here the words “ medi- 
tates on * stae the internal search ( i. e. internal wearing 
of Linga ); and the words “ wears Linga on the head ’’ 
state the external wearing of Linga. It may be objected 
that the six-fold duty of muttering prayers, meditation 
and wearing Linga and others are laid down for all 
Brahmins in general. But this does not conform to what 
is actually practised, in as much as some ( Brahmins ) do 
not wear Linga ( though they apply ashes ). This objection 
is not sound; because the above sentence is applicable to 
those Brahmins only that wear Linga and excludes those 
that do not conform to the injunction, like the sentence 
“ Those, that omit the performance of ^ ceremony on 
the death-anniversary day, will be born as degraded 
persons in crores of births”, which though referring 

( apparently ) to ail Brahmins$ excludes from its operation 
the followers of Madhva sect who are bigotted in observing 
the eleventh day fasts ( and on which nothing of the kind 
of stra: is performed )• So also the sentence, " Ob, eyes, 

be vigilant and careful; some auspicious night is approach- 
ing, when somebody of your species ( the third eye of 
Shiva ) will be your associate ”, lays down something re- 
ferring to the eyes ( of all Brahmins ) but ceases to operate 
on the followers of the Ramanuja sect. Similar is the 
sentence quoted from Gautamasmriti. And the specific 
adjective “ wearing Lingas on their head ” points to those 
Brahmins that wear Linga and follow the principle of 
Linga and Anga ( in their technical sense, ) though the 
word " Brahmins * shows Brahmins in general. It would 
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also be wrong to say that thejsix-fold duties of (muttering) 
Mantra etc., as distinctive attributes of Lingangi Brahmins, 
may extend to the Kshatriyas that follow the self-same 
duties; because the word ,f Brahmins ” restricts the oper- 
ation of the attributes to only such as are Brahmins and 
as observe the six-fold duties. Such is in short the 
import of the words quoted above that mark out Lingangi 
Brahmins. 


X 

Let good, attend us: — In that ( Gatuamasmriti ) it 
is said “ Powerful sages like Axapada and others wear 
Linga in their hair day and night In Manusmriti 
it is laid down that “ In the case of the person, that 
has given up the performance of all rites and of him who 
is absorbed in contemplation, the body ( when such a 
person is dead) is not to be burnt and no obsequial rites 
are' to ; be performed. ” Here by the conjunctive particle 
the persons that give up the performance of rites 
and those that are absorbed in contemplation, are 
mentioned- prominently. When there arises the desire 
to know who those persons absorbed in contemplation 
are ( they are to be known, because ) such persons are 
mentioned later by that" very smriti in words “ He' is 
the meditative ascetic that wears Linga, a modification 
of Shiva, meditates on it, and is never devoted to any 
other deity. The person, who worships external Linga, 
meditates „ on if and is likewise pleased and placid in'' 
heart is ( also ) called a meditative ascetic. Prom 
this it is learnt that the ascetic is one that has abandon- 
ed the performance’ of all rites and the meditative 
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ascetic is one that wears ( external ) Linga. And the 
suspension of burning and obsequial rites proves the 
wearing of Linga. Bauddhayana smriti says likewise, 
“If a person is free from attachment ( to the 
worldly objects ) and is absorbed in meditation, he is 
not to be burnt, no impurity to be observed ) 
and no libation to be offered when he is dead. *’ 
Here also from the words “ a person absorbed in medi- 
tation ”, in conformity with the interpretation given 
above, the wearing of Linga is proved. It is said in 

Shatatapasmriti, “ An anchorite, a meditative saint, 
one that has attained at-one-ment with Linga a mendi- 
cant, an ascetic and one that is in the last stage of life, 
when dead should ( not be burnt but ) be buried under- 
ground In this passage where burial is prescribed 
for one that wears Linga, the specification of the subject 
( viz. one that has attained at-one-ment with Linga ) 
proves the wearing of Linga. It may be objected as 
follows:— It is established by the number of Vedic aud 
smriti texts quoted above that it is obligatory on all 
including women and children to wear and worship 
Linga all through life • But it is improper in as much 
as it is undesirable that women should wear and wor- 
ship Linga during their monthly course, when they are 
unfit for being seen, touched, or even talked with, or 
when they are in confinement. If they wear and 
worship Linga, it is defiled on account of its contact with 
the impure body ( of such women ). Worship of Linga 
is not allowable even after a bath. Nor can Linga be 
sanctified on such an occasion, as such sanctification 
goes against vour established principles. Moreover,' 



it is said by scriptures, that prohibit, as follows:— 
One should avoid Shaivas, Pashupatas, the wearer of 
Linga, one that observes a ( sinful ) vow> one that 
follows the cat-like manner of deception and the here- 
tics. When one sees a heretic, a degraded person, a 
wearer of a , disc-mark, a wearer of Linga and so also 
an attendant of an idol, one should take a bath with 
clothes on. A twice-born, with his body bearing the 
impress of a heated disc or having Linga worn on it, 
is not entitled to follow the rites laid down by the 

Yedas and Smritis. One should not take food from 
an ascetic, a meditative sage, and a wearer of Linga: — 
All this goes to prove that Linga is not to be worn. 
And as regards the texts adduced in support of wearing 
Linga can be explained away somehow or other so as 
to .suit the context. This objection is not right; 
because the wearing and worship of Linga, laid down 
by Vedic texts like t; ” are as much obliga- 

tory as. various duties enjoined by special texts like 
“ srto ” ( one should worship ) by soma sacrifice ”, 
“ ggqreinr ” ( one should immolate 

the animal that remains after soma sacrifice ) ” and 
others are, though those duties are prohibited and 
though the slaughter of- an animal, the eating of flesh, 
and the drinking of Soma- are obviously opposed by 
Vedic texts as follows: — “ They obtained immortality 
by renunciation alone and not by rites, off-spring 
or wealth; • no human being will attain liberation 
except by renouncing rites.” This passage clearly lays 
down the attainment of liberation, the most desired and 
the principle among the four human objectives so also it is 
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laid down by Manusmriti iC Xo animals should be killed; no 
flesh should be taken; no leavings should b ? offered to any 
body; and none should (overeat aad)go out with leavings." 
The wearing and worship of Ling a being thus obligatory, 
they are unobjectionable in accordance with what is said 
by various texts. Siddhaatashikhamani and Yiragama 
say “ there is no impurity ( attaching to ) the house 
where a woman is in confinement. The woman, that 
is devoted to the worship of Linga worn on the body, 
is not impure during menstrual periods. So is a woman 

in confinement. The woman thus devoted is million 
times pure like the sun, fire, or the wind, even when 
she is in menstrution or confinement. Things like 
impurity leave a woman when she wears Linga ”, 
Padmapurana and Shivarahasya also say “ .Just as iron 
when it is put into fire is not iron( but becomes fire ), 
human beings do not remain ordinary human beings by 
association with me. As a wick wet with oil becomes a 
flame when ignited, so the man devoted to me becomes 
one like me. ” Likewise Parashara smrifci says “ Those 
that worship Shivalinga, those that keep sacred fire, 

and those that are anchorites and ascetics have their 
bodies free from any kind of impurity. ” This freedom 
again from impurity is as unexceptionable as that 
caused by menses to the wife of a saerificer, after she 
enters with her husband the performance of long-lasting 
sacrifices like Paundarika and others, as well as 
that caused to the saerificer (by the death of a relative) 
after he begins the performance. In the same way 
when a girl remains unmarried before her twelfth year 
for financial stringency ( of her guardian ) or some 
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other difficulties, and when she comes to be married 
after that period, and if, after her wearing the sacred 
marriage thread, she is seen or heard to be discharging 
menses at the time of ( swearing in the presence of the 
sacred marriage ) fire, a question arises purporting as 
to what the sacrificial priests should do as follows: - 
During the progress of the marriage ceremony if ‘a 
girl attains puberty at the time of ( moving round the 
sacred) fire, what should the priests do ? ” It is said 
in reply by Bhatta in the section about marriage 
that “-The girl should be given a bath and the text 
should be chanted in accompaniment, namely, “ These 
waters have their oblations; the divine sacrifice has 
its oblations; * the girl then should be given new 
clothes to put on ( by the priest ) with his mind fixed 
in meditation. Thereafter two offerings are to be 
made In this way the impurity of the girl ( caused by 
menses ) is considered unobjectionable after she enters 
the sacred marriage ceremony. Similarly women wearing 
Linga are unexceptionable during menses. So also 
during the funeral rites in honour of the ancestors ( of 
^ house-holder ), if the priests, invited as representa- 
tives of the ancestors, come to know of some incident 
of impurity after they have received ( funeral ) gifts, 
they are considered free from impurity (until the 
completion of the rites ). Similar is the position of 
women wearing Linga, because it is said that the 
wearing of Linga is a sacrament performed by the 
spiritual preceptor in accordance with what is said 
The preceptor taught the principle of wearing the 
three-fold Linga after performing the three-fold sacra* 
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ment o f by which he burnt the three-fold sin 

besetting the three bodies ( the casual, the subtle and 
the gross ). This Linga should not be dissociated from. ” 
So also it is said “One should always ivorship Linga 
( worn on the body ) attentively on the palm cf the 
left hand ”. The sacrament and the worship of Linga 
being thus life-long, the impurity of menses as being 
unexceptionable has to be admitted. Kaushikaditya 
in his Smriti, while determining the state of impurity 
says as follows: -“The religious rites, requiring a number 
of days for completion and begun before the occurrence of 
an impure incident, should be performed to an end; all of 
the rites requiring physical activity should be done; but 
not such acts like the muttering of prayers, giving 
of gifts, and the worship ( praise ) of deities ( that is, 
these should be omitted ). Anchorites, ascetics and re- 
ligious students engaged in religious acts are pure. Even 
others, after they begin the performance of a rite, are 
pure. ” In these words he says that the rites when 
once begun should be proceeded with to their conclusion, 
even when events causing impurity occur in the middle 
of performance. He further says, in anticipation of the 
question about what rites and what the beginning were 
as follows: — “ The commencement of holy acts, 
selection of ( invitation to ) a priest ( for the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice ), a solemn vow to perform rites 
and sacrifices ( of long duration like Paunlarika ), the 
performance of auspicious rites ( that precede ceremonies 
like marriage ), and the commencement of cooking 
food ( for a funeral feast ) ”• The explanation of this 
is: —Invitation extended to a priest for the performance 
of domestic sacrifices; holy acts like Chindrayana, 
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pilgrimage, the wearing and worship of Linga etc.; 
Satra is a sacrificial session of long duration like 
Paundarika; is a solemn vow to undertake such a 
session; the opening of a marriage ceremony by means 
of auspicious ceremonies is and the commence- 

ment of cooking food for a funeral feast is 'Tmrisrf. 
And when a beginning is made of rites stated above, 
one should persist to the end of tho rites, even when 
an impure ' event takes place. In accordance with this 
the inevitability of religious rite of the wearing and 
worship of Linga must be admitted; because the wear- 
ing and worship of Linga is enjoined to be a life-long 
vow when that Linga is given by the preceptor by perform- 
ing the Diksha ceremony { in accompaniment ), 
in obedience to what is said in Skandapurana, *' The 
vow called, Maheshwara, of wearing Linga should 
continue life-long The vow once begun should go 

on without interruption, even when any impurity of a 
woman takes place holds good ( not only for wearing and 
worship of Linga but also ) for other acts. Others, 
on the other hand, maintain that the body ( of a woman 
in menses ), though pure for duties about Linga, is 
impure for other acts, analogously to the mouth made 
pure by gurgling to mutter prayers, but it is impure 
even for that, when somebody else spits on the body. 

The objection that Linga becomes impure by its 
contact with the body when impure is quite improper. 
The impurity of the body having been proved to be 
impossible for the wearing and worship of Linga by 
the extracts from Parashurasmriti, Siddhanta- 
shikhamani, and- other works already given,, the 
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impurity of Linga by its contact with such a body is 
much less possible. Still we take up the objection 
only for the sake of discussion and refute it by 
reasoning. We ask whether the impurity by the contact 
with the impure body is caused to the Highest spirit 
residing in Linga or to Linga itself. The first alterna- 
tive is impossible, because no impurity can attach to the 
Highest soul that pervades all things pure and impure 

and that is above all impurity even to a bit as is known 
from the Vedic texts like the following: — “ The uni- 
versal soul, that is an undivided whole, actionless, 
tranquil, fault-less, and stainless” and “therefore 
Lord Shiva is everywhere ”. The second alternative 
also cannot stand; because it is impossible that such 
impurity should attach to Linga, on account of its 
inseparable connection with the Highest Lord and on 
account of its being the residence of the stainless Lord. 
To say that sanctification of Linga by the preceptor 
at the time of by giving a bath of five sweet 

things and five cow’s products, by various seats (.on 
which Linga is placed ), by purification of six-fold ways, 
and by the invocation of is destroyed by the 
contact of that Linga with the body, is as good as 
drinking milk of a female tortoise The power of 
sanctification is similar to the unseen power arising 
from the performance of a short lived sacrificial rite, 
a visible form of action and desire, which unseen 
power is indestructible by the impurity caused to the 
sacrifieer by some impure incident happening later 
before the fruits of the sacrifice are attained ), or by 
the impurity of the sacrificed wife by menses. 
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Otherwise the sacrifice as the cause of attaining heaven 
in due course is inexplicable. So also in the matter 
under consideration some permanent power is 

imparted to Linga by the evanescent six-fold purifica- 
tory ceremony and the ( holy ) seats; and that is not 
destroyed by its contact with the body beset with 
impurity in the meanwhile. Otherwise the obligation 
of worshipping Linga daily becomes impossible till the 
attainment of final beatitude by the at-one-ment of 
A-nga with Linga, as enjoined by the words “ One 
should attentively worship Linga on the palm 

of the hand every day. That Ishtalinga is given by 
the preceptor after performing the purificatory cere- 
mony ”. If the destruction ( of the a'wi( • is still 
maintained, then analogously, the of the sacrifieer 
and his wife and other kinds of ai.Wds resulting from 
the bath in the holy Ganges and such other things 
are also destroyed by the impurity occurring in the 
meanwhile; and no fruits of such holy rites are attained 
in consequence. The scriptural texts enjoining such rites 
will then, be meaningless and there will be the undesira- 
ble .contingency of the Buddhistic doctrines being 
accepted. If, on the contrary, in obedience to what is 
said by the extracts of Parasharasmriti already quoted, 
namely, “He, that worships Shivalinga,he that maintains 
holy fire etc.”) the u^fik is admitted- to be indestructible 
by the position of the sacrifieer and his wife remaining 
intact- from impurity) the permanent freedom from 
impurity of the body of the person wearing Linga must 
also be admitted and the sanctity of - Linga in contact 
with that body will be inviolate. Moreover; if food, 
when merely offered to deities at holy places like Bhuva- 
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heshwara, becomes holy and acceptable to ( the high caste) 
followers of Vedic religion even when it is touched by 
low caste peropie, in accordance with what is said u The 
food offered to me becomes holy even in the part of the 
village inhabited by untouchables ", Linga, the residence 
of the Highest, who is always pure and free from all 
taint is ( more naturally ) free from impurity, even when 
in contact with an impure body; and -consequently there 
can be no dispute in that regard. ( Ou the analogy of 
the foregoiug ) it would be wrong to maintain that the 
sanctity of the idol of Shiva, placed on an altar by the priest 
with purificatory ceremony at the time of installing { the 
idol ), is also permanent; because the case ( of the idol ), 
is different ( from that of Linga worn on the body ). In 
the case of the Praiiaiinga, a particular form of that Linga, 
is worn on a particular part of the body, and the worship 
of and food offered to that particular form of Linga 
throughout life is required to be unavoidably done in 
obedience to scriptural tests. The assumption of perma- 
nent sanctity based on such scriptures that enjoin a 
person to do the requisite worship etc. at all times pure 
and impure cannot be extended to the idol ( for want of 
scriptural support )• This is why there is seen the re- 
sprinkling (of the idol with holy water etc. when it becomes 
impure. ) No further discussion is necessary in this regard. 

What is said that Linga is not to be worn on the 
body, as it is prohibited by tests already quoted, namely, 
‘‘ The Shaivas, Pashupatas etc. ”, is also due to want of 
grasp of real meaning. Because on reading between the lines 
our position is not in the least affected, though all persons 
( stated in the passage given above ) are unworthy of being 
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seen* There the word Shaiva, derived as those devoted 
to Shiva, means the old Shaivas wearing ashes and beads, 
the followers of traditional religion, that bow down .to 
Shiva at twilight times and wear ashes, and also the 
followers of Auandatirtha. It is wrong to say that though the 
word ‘‘Shaiva ” derivatively means the Shaivas of a different 
creed as described above, still etymologically and conven- 
tionally it means .the Linga-wearing Brahmanic Shaivas; 
because there is the word “ Lingin ” that specially points to 
( differntiates from ) those other Shaivas. Nor can the 
word “ Lingin ” be taken as an adjective qualifying 
“ Shaivas, " as such attribution would go against tbe 
conjunctive particle “ ^ ” that joins Pftshupatas and 
Shaivas- The word “ heretic ” also points to the followers 
of traditional creed, as they alone wear various marks like 
three-striped ashes and vertical sandal paste; because 
lexicons state " heretics ” to be synonymous with “ those 
that wear various marks There are also ( heretics ), the 
followers of Bhagavata creed ( Vaishnavism), that move 
about in various disguises of Satyabhama, Rukmini, and 

Krishna etc. and bear various marks. “ Linga ” means 
derivatively a badge or mark, i. e. that which gives a clue 
to the hidden meaning of things; and it, therefore, 
expresses various special stone or copper marks or badges 
of various deities of different places, There are heretics, 
as is well known, that are worshippers of such badges; and 
worshippers of five such badges are mentioned in the 
verse ” ‘‘ ( there are worshippers of) Aditya, Ambika, 
Vishnu, Grananath and Maheshwar “ Heretics *’ and 
‘‘ Lingins ” are not respectively the qualifying and the 
qualified, because Linga-wearing Brahmins have none of 
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the badges that are attributes o£ heretics- The word 
“ heretics r mentioned in the sassage •’ Tne heretics, the 

fallen, the degraded etc. *" also refer to the followers of 
the traditional creed, in ecu formity with the explanation 
given already. 

Tne prohibition contained 'av ‘‘ Tne food of an ascetic 
should net he taken etc. does not harm car position, as 
acceptance o: food ia general stands prohibited; because it 
is sail “ The sin committed by the host resides in the food 
offered by him. Hence none should accept food even when 
one is on the point of death ". Moreover the food given 
bv the wearer of Lingo, is not included in the list of 
food prohibited from acceptance by Manusmriti as 
follows: — " A Brahmin should never take food in a 
saeriiic' performed by a priest not versed in the Vedas 
or bv a Tillage priest, food o a erc_ to fire 1 by a priest’s 
~i;e. or an eunuch. He should no; take food given by 
a person o: bratal actions, f ood prepared for a person 
in impurity, fojd remaining in the dish as soon as a 
person leaves company in a feast, food prepared for 
persons in impurity during the ten days of impurity, 
food not offered respectfully, food not prepared for a 
deitv or guests etc-, food prepared by a woman without 
husband or child, enemy's food, rood given by a 
slanderer, food riven 'ey a liar, mod given by one that 
sells the fruits of a sacrifice p-rformed by him, food 
prepared for or by a multitude of false Brahmins, a- 
courtezan's food, the food disapproved of by wise men, a 
usurer's food which is as good as excretum, and food 
given by the sell;:’ o: arms etc. etc. " The truth is that, 
in accordance with tuo o.uucm.v establish e .c a tonic 
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Purvamimansa, that gra prevails against a Smriti when 
there is a conflict between the two. From this it is out of 
order that a Smriti should say anything against the wearer 
of Linga, when the Linga-wearing is enjoined by various 
powerful v r edic texts like ‘‘ mwl ”. In Maha. 
bharata, as authoritative as the Vedas, in the Canto called 
Anushasana, Yudhishtira puts a question, viz. “ Ob, you 
best of Bharat Dynasty, the Brahmins versed in Vedas 
say that a wearer of Linga and a non-wearer are both proper 
recipients of gifts. ( Please tell me which of these two is 
the proper recipient )”. Bhishma in reply says ‘‘ Both are 
proper recipients. But gifts should be made to either of 
these after making inquiries about their character. Both 
are sages. ” This shows that the wearers of Liuga are 
proper persons to receive gifts. Therefore, it is impossible 
that the wearers of Linga should be unfit to be seen. They, 
thus, are above being exceptionable. On the contrary it is 
said in the Vedas “ He, that worships a deity in preference 
to his own, loses his own and fails to propitiate the other. 
He, thereby, incurs sin ”. It is also said in Bhagavadgita 
and others as follows: — One’s own creed or religion, though 
defective, is preferable to another that may be better 
founded. One should look at the sun ( for purging one’s 
self of the taint contracted ) if one happens to see the 
wicked person that takes to another religion after deserting 
his own. He who transgresses the rules prescribed by the 
Vedas in regard to four stages and castes and goes over to 
another, is a heretic ”. Manusmriti also says “ One’s own 
religion, though defective, is preferable to a new one 
that may be better in practice. One that follows another in 
preference to one’s own becomes degraded at once ”, In 



the same way another Vedic text says “ He, that goes over 
to another deity in preference to his own, loses both; he 
thereby contracts sin Agreeably to these, the words 
“ He that wears a disc-mark, he that wears a different 
mark ( badge ) ect- ” should be taken to mean- :< he, that 
exchanges one mark for another through the sin of mis- 
deeds by preferring the one to the otharj (is a degraded 
person and if one happens to see such a person, one 
should take a bath Tnus the word ‘‘ Linga *’ occuring 
in the sentence “ He who bears the mark impressed by a 
heated disc etc. * means a mark or a badge ( and not Shiva- 
linga ). And a twice-born, therefore, whose body bears 
marks imprinted by a hot disc and others, ( becomes 
degraded and, therefore, ) forfeits his right to follow the 
principles laid down by Vedas and Smritis. Such is the 
meaning of the passage; and it derives support from the 
words of censure previously noted, namely, “ A Brahmin’s 
bodv is known to be etc. 'b So also the following words 

supports the meaning, namely, “ If a person casually sees 
a Vaishuava, whose body bears marks of disk and conch 
and who reviies Shiva, he should look at the sun Even 
if the word “ Linga " is taken to mean Shivalinga, the 
interpretation as before should be “ He that gives up the 
mark of disc aud begin* to wear Shivalinga and vice-versa, 
should be avoided If it were not so, aDy other inter- 
pretation will militate against what is sail in Viragama, 
Mukutagama, Shankarasanhita, Shivadharmottara, and 
others, as follows:— Beasts are more intelligent than 
worms, insects and moths; men are better endowed with 
intellect than beasts. Among the human beings the twice - 
born are superior to the non-twice-born. Superior among 
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the twice-born are the Brahmins. Superior among these 
are those that have formed principles. Better than these 
are the persons that act on the principles. Better than 
these are the ascetics. Better thau ascetics are those that 
possess thorough knowledge ( of Shaiva religion and philo- 
sophy ). Better than persons of thorough knowledge are 
the worshippers of Shankara, Of the devotees of Shiva 
those that follow the creed of Linga and A.nga being one 
are pre-eminent- Of them, again, he that knows the 
truth of the six-fold locality ( occupied by Shiva in the 
human body ) is the best. Better than he there is none 
in the three worlds. He is to be always adored and 
worshipped by those that desire to get rid of this worldly 
life. In short, he is myself undoubtedly. It is no use 
saying more, my dear child ”. “ lie who fails to wear 

Linga on his head, round his neck, on his arm, or on his 
breast, should be forsaken as if he were a low-caste- He, 
that sees a Kunda, a G-olaka, a person not wearing Linga 
on his body, or an idol-attendant, should perform the moon 
sacrifice ( to be free from the sin of seeing such a person ). 

If a Brahmin, that does not wear Ishtalinga on his body, 
is seen, oh, my child, one should take a lath with clothes 
on. One should have a purifying look at the sun, if one 
sees a man not wearing Linga on the head, on the arm, 
or over the forehead. He that does not worship Sliiva- 
linga, the Lord of the three worlds, cumot attain libera- 
tion, cannot go to heaven, or cannot have a kingdom (even). 
Lord Shiva always resides in the boiv of ht3 devotees; if 
such a devotee is worshipped Lord S'liva Hi n self is 
worshipped. The stupid person that hates a Shiva’s 
devotee contracts every kind of sin- Those, that hate the 
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devotees that have fall knowledge of Shiva, .and those 
that carp at such devotees are stupi i people, indeed ! And 
they go :o he'd with their ancestors 

It it is c’oje.te " :b it ir. YUhnupurana and Skanda- 
p::ra::i heretic? ..re iji.ri.el he thr=e that are c m- 
<Ie:nned Ly dings as *• Thieves, tk.it are beaten by others 
it. anger for having illicit c .nneeaots with their wives, that 
noli intercourse with t.-. 1 : or inferior ciste, that .-ptarrel 
with low-caste people and are beaten by them, that live 
under the shelter of bw-caste people, that confine people, 
commit arson, ant a iminister poison, are herectics. So 
also the man of er..el mtire and the mm that breaks 
away from caste barriers as prescribed by Shiva and, there- 
fore excommunicated from all social intercourse, are also, 
called heretics. Tae man that transgresses the code of 
life proper f ,r his ctste. bee cn.-s uegraied 5 ’. Heretics 
being people of such description, the same meaning should 
be ester.de: t: the wor d ‘ heretic “ occurring in the 
sentence ; under discussion ), namely “ The heretic, the 
fallen, the degra le t etc * T . We say iti reply to this 
objection that it is wrong; because the word “ heretic 55 
being differently explaine i by Parana?, Scriptures and the 
lexicons, has not one fixed meaning- Hence the word 
“ heretic :1 occurring in the passage under discussion, is 
interpreted as the wearer of various marks, as already 
explained, on the basis of a lexicon, which fixes up the 
conventional sense of a word. The sense, “changing 
(marks or bulges of ) deities ( for want of loyalty to any 
one ”, is accordingly irrefutable. And their unfiteness for 
being seen becomes irrecusable, in conformity with the 
statement one should look at the sun nn seeing a person 
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that does not wear Linga In this way all the foregoing 
is said by taking the condemnatory sentences adduced against 
us are meant for reproach. Please listen to the truth of 
the matter. The sentences like f< heretic, the fallen etc. 
etc. ”, occurring in the section dealing with the fourth 
stage of life, are merely meant as eulogies of the matter 
discussed, like the sentences, that occur during discussiou 
about Linga- wearing, namely, ‘‘ No body should see even 
in an adversity the face of a person, who wears on it a 

round or square mark, a hollow oval mark, or a mark of 
the shape of a fig-leaf. One should avoid the sight of a 
person that does not wear Linga on his body, as if he were 
an untouchable and also like the sentences, that are con- 
demnatory of the persons not wearing a disk mark and 
that occur during discussion about the eligibility of such 
a mark. This way of eulogising the topic under discussiou 
accords with the dictum “ The dispraise is not meant 
( merely ) for condemnation but for praising the praise- 
worthy If it were not so, all ascetics will stand condemn- 
ed ( whereas only the pseudo-ascetics are meant to be 
condemned ), as is said by Linga Purana, Skanda Purana, 
and Aditya Purana, as follows .-says Linga Purana, “ Oh, 
Brahmins, there. will be various (false) ascetics in the Kali 
age, that will- trade on the fruits of (showy) penance 
and performance of sacrifices ( with some worldly object in 
view). They will. have clean shining teeth, steady sight 
( fixed glances ), clean-3haven head, and will wear clothes 
dyed will ochre. At the beginning of the end of (grrr*) 
age, they will practise all unlawful actions of a Shudra. ” 
“ Pseudo ascetics, indulging in unsuitable food and frivo- 
lous talk, ready to accept gifts not suited ( to real ascetics). 



taking kindly to luxury and misconduct, elated with un- 
becoming pride, will establish monasteries from greed for 
money. They will interest themselves with the affairs of 
the villages and will be past masters in dealing out charms 
and amulets. They will preach to the widows and take 

pleasure iu conversing with them- They will assume the 
role of preaching to ail, though themselves void of asce- 
ticism ( lit- aispassion ). Out of greed for money they will 
be swindlers and move about in towns and villages to earn 
money by begging. An ascetic, if young and if he takes 
milk and sweets made of milk and rice every day, and 
becoming haughty thereby, will be fallen certainly. Some 
of these false ascetics will wear ochre-coloured clothes 
( outwardly ) but will be attached to worldly pleasures. 

They will hold a single stick or a triple-fold stick, have 
their heads clean-shaven and will swindle the public. Some 

will indulge in sexual satisfaction and earn livelihood and 
others will be attached to prostitutes- Deceitful and atheistic 
they will wear ascetic clothes only for show. Some will 
be in the service of kings; some will eat flesh and some 
will drink wine and be haughty ( elevated ). At their 
very sight people will contract sin ”. Moreover, if all the 
ascetics following the duties laid down by scriptures and 
recognised as proper recipients of gifts, the ascetics of 
Vaishnavite order, those of traditional creed, ascetics of 
the Madhwa sect, all adored by numerous followers, if all 

these were condemned as unworthy of being seen, there 
will be an end to all worldly affairs and the Vedas, 

Scriptures, Puranas, Agamas, and historical works, all 

laying down rules of conduct for ascetics and stating their 
fitness to receive gifts will be contradicted. It is no use 

to elaborate this trifliug point further, which will be like a 
mountain in labour only to produce a mouse- 



My salutations to Shiva: — Another objection may 
be advanced as follows: —It may be admitted that the 
wearing of Linga, being supported by scriptures already 
quoted, is not objectionable. Still in Amarakosha in 
the section treating of names of higher order of beings, 
the term “ Those that earn their livelihood by wearing 
Linga ” is included in the list of undesirables, namely, 
“ Those that wear empty marks of religion? those that 
live by wearing Linga, those that spend their manhood 
or power in irreligious acts, those that violate a religious 

vow etc. etc. ” According to the interpretation given 
by the commentator Lingabhatta the term “ * 

means he that wears an empty mark of religion; “ * 

is he that trades upon his wearing of Linga ( i. e. who 
earns his livelihood by a false show of wearing Linga); 
“ ” is one that spends his power ( manhood ) in 

an irreligious rite; and <c sraw'T ” is he who has violated 

( failed in performing to an end ) a religious vow. i. e. 
one that has violated the rules of celibacy. From the 
aforesaid explanation of tf ” it is plain that the 

wearing of Linga on the body is censurable ( and there- 
fore not to be practised ). In reply we say the objection 

is unreasonable, because the ( aforesaid ) interpretation 
is wrong, the right one being as follows:— Manusmriti 
first mentions reproachable persons as He, that puts 
on a show of religion, that is greedy, a rogue, a 
swindler of people, a man of cat-like manners ( he that 
puts on a garb of false pious meditation ), a person of 
murderous actions, and a reviler of all and it says 
later, w 7 hile explaining the terms, “ If a non-wearer of 
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Linga earns livelihood by making a show of wearing 
Linga, he appropriates the *in of the wearers of Linga 
and will be born a lower animal Hence the term 
<l ’’ refers to a roguish follower of a traditional 
creed- Such a rogue, on learning that a strict Linga- 
wearing Brahmin makes it a rule of giving food and 
money to a Linga-wearer only, goes to him in the guise of a 
Linga-wearer, receives gifts from him and thus maintains 
himself- He thus breaks the rules of religion and will 
be born a low animal on account of his appropriating all 
the sins of the donor of gifts. Because it is said in 
Puranas and religious verses that a guest, that goes to a 
house-holder at mid-day meal and is fed there, exchanges 
his merit for the sins of the host. The term i; * 

mentioned by Amarakosha means such a roguish dis- 
guiser and not a Linga-wearing Brahmin, whom Linga 
has been given by the preceptor at the time of Diksha 
ceremony performed by him. The interpretation of the 
term “i'S’tim " made by the commentator* Lingabhatta, 
as a guileful rogue admirably fits in with this. 

Some extracts from Puranas like Skandapurana and 
Lingapurana which reiterate and thereby corroborate the 
Yedic texts like •' purr * have been already given. 
Some others that lay down the wearing of Linga will 
be reproduced here. In Padmapurana, in a section 
called Shivagita, which latter is an Upanishad, it is said 
as follows: — When the sage Agastya, the husband of 
Lopamudra, went to Rama, who was then stricken with 
grief of separation from his beloved wife Sita, Rama 
asked the sage as to what he should do to get back 
Sita, which was the only means of relief from the pangs 
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of separation. The sage then told Bama that it was 
impossible for him to get back Sita except by cutting 

off ten heads of Bavana, who had grown so proud on 
account of his being surrounded by sons like Shakrajit 

and brothers like Kumbhakarna that were invincible 
to all Gods and demons, and that it was not possible 
( for any body ) to cut off ( the ten heads of Bavana ) 
except by the favour of Shiva. So saying the sage 
performed the Diksha ceremony of Bama and gave him 
the of thousand names of Shiva, which formed 

the essence of all Vedas; he then told him that God 
Shiva would be pleased when prayed with the recital 
of those thousand names and appear before Bama in 
person and give divine weapons, with the use of which 
he would be able to kill Bavana and get back Sita. 
After this the sage disappeared- The following verse 
forms the beginning of the story: — “When Bama 
wanted to put an end to his life along with his brother 
Laxmana, the sage Agastya, the husband of Lopa- 
mudra, came to know of his resolve ( intuitionally ) and 
went to him etc. etc. The story ends with the verse 
“ When the . sage went away to his hermitage after 
advising Bama like this etc. In the next canto the 
story continues “ In the mountain Bamagiri on the 
holy banks of the river Godavari Bama installed Shiva- 
linga, and on receiving the Diksha ceremony, took a 
bath in the holy waters of the river Godavari he then 
applied holy ashes, wore beads, worshipped (God Shiva) 
with wild flowers, and offered Him wild fruits likewise. 
He ( not only ) covered himself with ashes but lay in 
them. Taking a seat on tiger-skin he muttered the 
thousand names of Shiva day and night with undivided 
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attention The story after describing Hama’s 
rigorous penance goes on to tell how Shiva appeared 
before Rama as a consequence of the latter’s penance, 
how He taught him the truth of real religion, and how 
He gave him the divine weapons like Pashupata and 
others. Later in the discussion that ensued between 
them Shiva taught Rama the path of devotion as the 
only ( uncommon ) means of attaining liberation and 
asked him if he wanted to know anything more in 
words “ Oh ! you, best of Raghu’s family, I have taught 
you the path of devotion. Please follow this and let 
me know what more you wish to learn from me. I am 
capable of of fulfilling all desired objects of thine 
Rama then asked Shiva “Lord, you have well explained 
to me the path of liberation. Please now tell me who 
are entitled to follow this path. I have grave doubts in 
this regard To this question Shiva mentions as 
follows the persons that could follow the path, 
“ Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, Sudras and women, 

all are entitled to this path of devotion. A devotee 
mav be a student or a householder, he mav or mav not 
be invested with the sacred thread; he may be a twice- 
born ( or not ): he may not be a forest dweller ( in the 
third stage of life ); he may be an ascetic and a follower 
of Pashupata creed; to be brief, he, who is devoted to the 
worship of Shiva, is alone entitled to this path ( of 
liberation ) and not the person that is attached to a 
different deity ”. Further Shiva continues to mention 
those that are not entitled to follow the path as 
follows: — “ A stupid man, a blind man, a dumb man, 
one not doing clean work, an ignorant person, a person 
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that ridicules ( devotion to Shiva ), one that is not 
devoted to ashes and beads, one that hates a Linga- 
wearer, all these have no right to follow this path of 
devotion ( to Shiva )”. Here in this list of persons 
not entitled to liberation, the mention of the person 
carping at the wearer of Linga as not entitled to libera- 
tion, proves the obligation of wearing Linga. It 
naturally follows that the wearers of Linga and the 
persons that adore them are entitled to liberation, in as 
much as the carpers at Linga-wearing are denied 
that right. 

So also if the principle, namely, “ If the path 
followed by the great is the right one ( for the ordinary 
folk ) to follow ”, is conformed to, it has to be admitted 
willy nilly that the wearing of Linga is worthy of being 
adopted by the followers' of Vedas. Because it is seen 
that this most adored creed of wearing Linga has been 
pracitised by great sages like Kashyapa, Atri, Bhardwaja 
and a host of them, by great Hods like Brahma, 
ilarayan and others, and by powerful Hoddesses like 
Laxtni, Saraswati and other great ones. It is said in 
Linga Purana “ Hreat sages like Kashyapa, Atri, Bhara- 
dwaja and Hautama always wear Linga on their heads 
particularly; Hod Harayana, and other sinless Hods 
like Brahma wear wholesome ( beneficent ) Linga on 
their heads; so also Hoddesses like Laxmi and Saraswati 
wear without mistake Linga, the Lord of the three 
worlds, on the forepart of their heads. ” Skandapurana, 
the compilation of Shankar says: — “ Hari and Brahma, 
the great grand-father, wear me respectively on the 
breast and on the head; and they attained their respec- 



tive position by worshipping me in tin.- form of Linga. 
The Goddesses like Laxini, Saraswati, and others wore 
my Linga on their bodies in love and rose to (attained) 
the position of highest happiness. " Similarly Siddhanta- 
shikhamani states “ Gods like Vishnu and sages like 
Gautama always wear Linga particularly on their 
heads. All female deities like Laxmi tilled with 
devotion to Shiva wear in their hair Shivalinga day 
and night.” From the foregoing where the place of 

wearing Linga like head or neck is clearly stated, it 
is obvious that Gods and sages wore it. In Brahma- 
vaivarta it is said, “ Vishnu attained his high and 
foremost position, so difficult to attain, after devoutly 
worshipping Rudra’s charming Linga made of stone ”. 
Aditya Parana as well says " Brahma always worships 
auspicious stone-cat Linga: and it is owing to the 
worship that he has attained the position. Shakra, the 
God of Gods, daily worships in devotion Linga made of a 
jewel: and he owes his position to this. Vishnu worships 

Linga of sapphire and attains the everlasting resi- 
dence, Vaikaniha. Soma ( the moon ) worships pearly 
Linga, Either golden, Vayu brazen, Vasus made of alloy, 
Ashvvin brothers and Afaruts made of crystal, the sun of 
copper, the snakes of coral, demons of wood? and goblins 
of tin, in great devotion- In short all Gods. Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, serpants and demons worship Shivalinga, 
the Lord of Gods Parasharapurana also says “ The 
great Vishnu attained his high position by worshipping 
in devotion the charming Linga of Rudra made of 
stone r . In the Drona-parva of the ilahabharata it is 
Baid, Vishnu, the God of Gods of inconceivable 
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extract of Shankar Sanbita already quoted, which extract, 
namely, “ The Gods with Shakra as their leader wear me 
in the form of Linga on some part or other of their bodies 
like head ”, lay down the wearing of Linga in its gross 
form with a special mention of the place, on which it is 
to be worn. 

Some extracts from Agamas enjoining the wearing 
and worship of Linga life-long have been already given. 
Other similar ones may be seen in the Agamas* of which 
Kamika comes first and Yatula last, They are not given 
here for fear of swelling the bulk of the treatise ( weari- 
some length of the book ). 

XII. 

An objection:— The Agamas themselves are not an 
authority (like the Vedas ). Hence how can something 
laid down by them, like the wearing of Linga, be 
authoritative ? In reply we maintain that this is no 
objection. We ask ( the objector ) whether the authority 
of all agamas is denied; or the authority of the well known 
twenty-eight Shivagamas, that are known to have been 
written by the great Lord, Shiva, because it is said, " The 
Shivagamas are an utterance oE Shiva; the first in the list 
comes Kamika and Vatula the last ”, is denied; or whether 
the authority of those works written by Buddha, who is 
taken to be an incarnation of Narayana, and by Jina, is 
denied; because Buddha and Jina preach against the 
teaching of the Vedas that the slaughter of an animal in 
a sacrifice is as sinful '( as an ordinary slaughter and, there- 
fore, the sacrifices should not be performed )» The first 
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alternative falls to the ground for the following reason: — 
The great prayers like Gayatri and others stand foremost 
among rites and are daily used by all Brahmins, and as 
such are indispensable for them; because it is said “ There 
is no Mantra like Gayatri ”, " There is no Mantra like 
that of Aghora and no principle higher than that taught by 
the preceptor ”. The Mantras require tenfold refinement 
as follows: — Production ( composition ), enlivenment, 
testing, awakening, sprinkling, removal of defects, promo- 
tion, dedication, brightening and concealment. JUT., ^r, 
gqj , §, gras and ^are the sprouts or blades of a Mantra. 
The blades are the feet and the syllable is the head of 
a iMantra. And a Mantra possessed of these two is 
capable of granting all desired objects. The sage, the 
author of the Mantra should be placed at the head, its 
metre in the mouth, its deity in the heart, the mystic 
syllable 33» at the basis, and the connective at the foot. 
A mystic prayer is dumb, asleep ( silent ), dead, nude, 

effete ( weak or powerless ), ineffective, poisonous ( like a 
snake ) or serpentine, locked up, or void ( unmeaning ). 
A Mantra with any of these characteristics is barren of 
fruits. A Mantra is dumb when not duly assigned (to 
the sage placed at the head ); it is asleep without seat or 
basis; nude wi^iout blades { or sprouts ), dead without the 
head, ineffective without a preceptor ( to teach it ), serpen- 
tine when divested of the author, deity or metre* the 
Mantra is locked up if it is dead, given to a sinful person, 
void of strength, over-syllabled, or when it is not connected 
by the connective { between parts ),• and lastly it is 
void if it is heard while being muttered If the Agamae, 
that contain directions about the ten fold refinement like 
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'composition, enlivcnment etc.,, that give all information 
about the blades ( (JW, 13TIT etc.), about the places like 
heart etc-, and the sage, deity, metre and basis meant for 
those places, about the methods of purifying the seats etc-, 
of the Mantras for removing the faults of dumbness and 
others, and that describe the limbs and veils of the Mantras, 
were to be unauthoritative, there will be no refinement, 
■the preparation and practice of the Man ras like Gayatri 
and others, which are considered indispensable for all daily 
•rites. : The second alternative also is untenable, because 
it is said in Viragama that ‘‘ The Shivagamas are the 
twenty-eightfold utterance of Lord Shiva for the benefit 
of pious people, that have an insight into religion and 
knowledge and are introduced into devotion to Shiva. 
They are (1) K&mika ;2 Yogaja (3) Chintya (4) Ktirana 

"(5) Ajita (6) Dipta (7) Sftkshma (8) Sahasra (9) Anshumat 
(10) Suprabheda (11) Vijaya (12) Nishw&sa (13) Swayam- 
bhuva (1J) Anala (15) Veera (1G) Raurava (17) Makuta 
(18) Virnala (19) Ohandradnyftna (20) Bimba (21) Prodgita 
(22) Lalita (23) Siddha (24) Sant&na (25) Sharva 
(26) P&rameshwar (27) Viltula and (28) Kirana. The 
eternal religion of Maheswar is treated in Agamae, Vedas, 
Vedantas (Upanishads ) as the path to liberation,”. To 
say that the Agamas, the source of the path to liberation, 
are unauthoritative is to contradict Skanda Purana, Shiva- 
dharmottara Purana, and others which say “ Oh ! my son 
Guha the person who has no right conception of Shiva, 
His Agamas, the religion of devotion to Shiva and His 
grace, the unity of Jangamalinga and Pranalinga, the 
Worship of Shivalinga, is the person outcast. The person, 
who has no right conception ( and therefore hates ) the 
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places like Benaras where Shiva resides, is also an outcast 
The fcol that reviles Shiva and carps at His scriptures has 
no atonement prescribed ( to be free from the sin ) in any 
religious wcrk ”, ami which describe the negation of ex- 
piation and excommunication and which lay down punish- 
ment ( like starving one’s self to death ) and so on. It 
serves no useful purpose to base moral lapses cn the works 
( already proved to he ) unautbcritative. The Agamas 
( Eamika and others ) prescribe the tivelve-fold purificatory 
ceremonies performed at the time of installing Liuga on 
an altar or of wearing one on the body, as is said in ‘ ' the 
preparation of a sacrificial pond, and the hall and the 
manner of consecrating them. They also lay down the 
details regarding the entrance-ceremony of a new temple 
and the offerings to be made at the time; they contain 
rales about the six-fold purificatory rites of Bhuvana and 
others, which are required to be performed at different 
stages, the first of which is marking the boundary of an 
altar and the last is the pouring of ghee; they likewise 
give all information about the ceremonies of installing a 
the first and the last of this respectively being 
the preparation of the ground and the placing of Linga 
on the altar, and also other ceremonies that begin with the 
installation cf Linga and end with the festival. All such 

are described in Agamas only and none in Puranas. 
Hence if the Agamas were to be unauthoritative there 
will be no ( guidance ) to such religious rites, which 
the follower of Vedic religion have to perform compulsorily. 

Revered Usilkantha Shivacharya refers in his com- 
mentary to the special characteristics of Shiva in words 
u The great Lord Shiva, the ocean of countless jewel-like 
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things, having limbs and parts ”, and then goes on to 
describe what the limbs and parts are, in reply to the 
question that arose about what they are, as follows: — 
Omniscience, contentment, eternality, independence in- 
destructibility, and possession of endless powers, these 
six are the limbs of the great Lord; so say those that 
know the truth. Knowledge, dispassion. Lordship, 
meditativeness, might, forgiveness, power of creation, 
self-consciousness, and government of the universe, these 
are the endless parts that are ever-abiding in Lord Shiva. * 
And this statement is based on the Agamas only. So 
also Mantras like Tryambaka and Shadakshari, composed 
by Shankaracharya and included in his works like Prapancha- 
sara and others, are of daily use and are introductory to 

all devotional rites. But the constituent parts of the 
Mantras and their veils are described only in the Agamas. 
And if the Agamas were unauthoritative, these Mantras 
would also be unauthoritative, contrary to the custom. 
Never do commentators quote from ( and do anything 
based on ) unauthoritative works. Therefore, authoritative- 
ness of the Agamas is as much unimpeachable as that of 
Smritis, Puranas and historical books written by sages 
like Yyasa, Manu and others; because these Agamas 
have been written by Lord Shiva Himself, the greatest 
sage, as may be known from such texts as “ You are the 
Brahmin of human beings; I am the Brahmin of the Gods”, 
and Lord Rudra is greater than the universe; He is the 
great sage ”• It is also known that He is eternal from 
rl Him, the faultless and the spotless etc. The last alter- 
native also is no good, because we admit the unauthorita- 
tiyeness of the works written by ( the great ) Buddha, aq 
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incarnation of Vishnu, as the works are written in contradic- 
tion to Vedic teachings with a view to delude ( perverse ) the 
world. This case of deluding the world is similar to 
V ishnu’s assuming the form of Mohini, a world-bewitching 
beauty , only to deceive the ( sinful section of the ) world- 
It is also similar to Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama wherein 
he (showily) deluded himself by sorrow over the loss of 
his wife Sita and his brother Laxman- 

It may be objected that the ( so called ) Shivagamas 
are unauthoritative, as they are included by those works 
that have been written by both Shiva and Keshava only 
to deceive the world, as may be gathered by the words 
of Kurma Purana as follows: — “ Shiva being thus 
impelled by \ ishnu, the enemy of the demon Mura, and 
Vishnu too being incited by Shiva, wrote delusive works 
like Kapal, Lakula, Shakta, Bhairava, Pashupat, 
Pancharatra, and thousand other treatises like these *. 
The words ‘‘ Thousand others like these • include the 
Shivagamas- But this objection also will not stand- 
Because in that very Purana it is also said by Shiva “ I 
have already taught the auspicious ( holy ) principles of 
Pashupata faith, the most mysterious and subtle, the 
essence of the Vedas, as the path ( to be followed for ) 
liberation. Those that desire for liberation should follow 
this These words prove that the Agamas are ( equal 
to) Vedas, as they teach the very things that the Vedas 
do, and that they teach the articles of the Pashupata 
faith like the wearing of Linga and beads etc- Later on 
it is said ‘‘ Other Shastras appearing like Sbaiva Shastras 
(superficially ) are false ones, meant for deluding, the 
( perverse ) world and are written by me* These being 
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anti- Vedic in their teachings ( lit. outside the Vedic 
teachings ). These different faiths prevalent in this world 
and opposed to the principles of the Vedas and the 
Smritis, are perverse ones ( being based on false ideas ). 
Kapal, Pancharatra, Yamal, Vama, Arhata, and others 
like these are simply deceiving ”• These words go to 
prove that those Agarnas only are unanthoritative that are 
against the (teaching of) Vedas and Smritis. By the 
word “ others ” are meant the Shabaratantra preached 
by Shankar when he moved in the form of a hunter and 
the works written by Buddha, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
If it is asked how the twenty eight Sbivagamas teach the 
principles in conformity with the Vedas? we say in reply 
that the Shivagamas teach the same principles that the 
Vedas do, because they teach the wearing of Linga that 
is enjoined by the Vedic tests like ‘‘ fllisn ,J , as has 

been proved in the foregoing discussion; they teach the 
same religious customs as are taught by Gautama and Manu 
Smritis and they lay down all rules ( of procedure ) 
regarding the installation of a Shivalinga on the altar; 
they teach the application of ashes ( to the body ) and 
the wearing of beads as taugbt by Upanishads Kalagni- 
rudra and others; they teach the oneness of Linga and 
Anga? which is the same thing as the oneness of the 
individual soul and the universal soul and which is taught 
by the Vedic sentences like ‘ l Thou art that ” and so 
forthj and lastly because they contain various truths, 
which the Upanishads like Chhandogya and Brihad- 
aranyaka contain. Thus the wearing of Linga having 
been maintained by the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas, history, 
and the Agamas, it is beyond dispute that it should be 
accepted and ( adopted ) by the followers of Veda and 
every thing is all right. 


A happy finis. 



NOTES- 


In accopdance with the almost invariable custom of 
Sanskrit writers the author begins the work with 
or prayers addressed to the deity devoted to* The prayers 
thus addressed are considered efficacious in removing all 
difficulties that might come in the way of the successful 
completion of the work undertaken. The custom of beginn- 
ing a work with has been very aucient, though 

there is no express command to do so in the Vedas or 
any where eise. in its beginning, therefore, dis- 

cusses this custom as follows: - 

R%:fq4 | ^ 4»raR i% wr t%srtu- 

in bis commentany on says 

also the same briefly — 3rwH5i?4ti*[ 

I. It is cleer 

from this that I%SRR or the custom of great and learned 
men forms the basis of 4»rawr. It seems that 5iti%T5> 


with which all TJpanishads begin and end, has been the 
origin of the custom. But whatever may be the cause the 
custom is there. 


The ffiraRtw does not form the beginning of some 
well known works, though few and far between. The 
■utewlfcbis cf are the most notable instance in point. 
Still ?RPT:%ffR, a learned commentator of the $rfars, is 
at pains in accounting for the absence of tow and 
says in the following words that there is 4*rapRur in a- 
hidden form:— srcrfa 

( seestewrarg^the closing part of the gloss on the first 
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3>TR$[ ). The commentators fill up the deficiency of 3*T55R*ot 
some bow or other- In later times this custom of commenc- 
ing a work with seems to have been a little 

relaxed, as it is laid down that “ 

^3^3.” i- e. The words of benediction, prayer, or words 
indicative of the subject matter treated in the work should 
form the opening or beginning of the work, qm^frai’s 

and are instances of as they 

forthwith start with the subject of the poems without 
Still writers ninety nine out of hundred begin 
their works with waraiw. The following %srs, ( taken from 
by Mysore ) finely sum up 

the prinicple and custom of 3 »rai^<Ji: — 

snftftatrcuncstf i%ar- flt% i 

if ii 

$ * ♦ 
trer ssruijf i 
m 3?prn. n 
wroNfiifoftr %=5tff | 

waraRfrfiRi fefaTrd %r^ii 

It may be noted here that the author refers to the 
assumption of a Vedic passage in support of q*raiqt°l, 
while introducing the subject matter of the work. 

The Author addresses his prayers to f^nr, in the 
form of w?,his 2?, 3^r, and to qtlfr-or i%qr’s divine power 
(qri%s). 

Verse 1. p. 1. This is an invocation of Grod %q, to 
whom the author is devoted- Shiva is the Highest deity 
or q^ncRRC.- 53 means soul, the ‘supreme or the individual. 
Here it .means the supreme or the infinite soul and is equi* 
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valent to wifs orttfll-tr^. According to qJS'ra^tT'fT’WT, 
#TSf and are one and the same and are convertible, as 
may be known from the words therein, viz. CT $*?:> glSS 
t*T, therefore, expresses the innate oneness of the 
supreme soui and the individual soul in this connection the 


following are to be n 


: pr.ee nvJ*:— 

oT<T:^ VTrr V=R -i-\ =q ^3^ 

%#i I 3?^=5 cl^'^qf^-sv^r fqe-v.srsif: 'h'trwsi 


f|lWR3f I 9ig;q%'q-i-3 &• 

*n*r i sr^nctnfi^q f;m ^7^1 * 

im -tr^num =q ^£g!qu 5 «sq:i^«r- 

1 

The supreme soul, Shiva, occupies the human body 
and there he is seated in the six plexuses ( spBTs ), namely, 
STSR^sii, STsntn^, Ssf's^, and the 

strst;^. Shiva first becomes the threefold Lingas, ^rcraq, 
3!<nf5sq and the ideal, the vital cr mental, and the 

cross or ohvsical. Each of these three becomes in turn 

*05 , * » 

twofold. *T7qfs<t is subdivided into ttiiisq and ira’^TSn, siot- 
fifri into =gt or swfr'iOT and and %z%ti into jpiiq and 

an^Hiwn. These six forms of the supreme Linga or %f occupy 
the six plexuses, one each. The sixfold Lingas, STreufstr, 
fsnaq, or and sirfsq, respec- 

tively cf the elements of S'^r, an?, , 1 ^, and 3Ttc«^, the 
three-syllabled £°, occupy the six qqus, etc. Shiva 

becomes the threefold Lingas and then sixfold, as stated 
above, through the exuberance of grace for the individual 
souls, when they come to be entangled in the worldly life 
by the working of the inscrutable t?xn, the qt.isn% of Shiva. 
Hence the use of the term No individual so .’., 

can be free from the worldly bondage and attain -final 
beatitude except through the grace cf the Almighty, 
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Shiva. This act of extending grace to individual souls 
(Tgs) is one of the five acts of Shiva, namely, gf|, or 
%% dr fijn, icfTi^r^ or fttriw, and a?§5t|^or. Shiva 
is, therefore, called reft q gg w far: | 

35^*4 I 
STO ^cRTtl%^n^f || 

( see SraWs nrowpiftroii gjro^ra: ). 
The following from are to be noted that 

without ftrosreref or the grace of rero no spiritual prosperity 
or final liberation is possible: — 

ftrasai^r f^rcr * ggpr: forest faw * g^: , 
ftrosgisro gw g fafo ftrasrersfasgt * fagg n 
feras«i^r gftrfa: Rrosjgfcr i 

Rrasgi^i gg*g §3cir g gvggrsn ggg: g|f g « 

( see fK*tffc**rcrom5 11-269 ) 
Shiva first explained to his consort wl# and his son 
gog« the principles of religion and the highest truth. All 
his teachings revealed thus are embodied in the arrows, the 
twenty eight tlromms. It is tr>g<ir who preached and propa- 
gated the Agarnas to human beings. Shiva is, therefore, 
the first and the most authoritative preceptor. He is thus 

The following may be noted in support of what 
is said in this paragraph:— ( STWfSrttrogrtgsT? chapter I ). 

(I) ( a ) %v ggrqf^rNi t 

goggrrotgi^snl ersjtfrggi 5 ^ u 

( b ) i 

(c) wgt^g^tfgf^ngigfigtf ^n^gfwNreajgg^rogrc 

sSnw ftsifrog; fagig i 
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(II) — m H gqqq nnrira: ifarenr: q^ *t*i- 

®rff q^TpR^q^i f% s= n = P# 5’ jf'?: %-. qg: % isc £• gratyq-q’ ?•% | 
* 9 Hq'=q g-f ii m yifrvftt g<r i 59:9 ggqrg fgg-fqt 

5rgi%;% 1 gq^rgirq qrgaifTq 1 3 ^ 93 ^ gg:g f ^ srgfg% 1 

39? qgqrg asRngi^rg ! 

This verse beautifully summarize* the priucinles of 
Veerashaiva or Lingayat religion in a nutshell. ?*? js 
q<gig^; fartgrT:9in expresses Hi* possession of the highest 
power or qri^i. f9, also meaning the individual so-;!, 
expresses the non-difference or innate oneness of the 
supreme soul and the individual soul. All this means the 
5l%ff!5isfe. Shiva also becomes sixfold through sportive 
activity and occupies the six TO in the human body. 
This is q2jc'4*i. fSw, 25, and ssr? include within them the 
remaining five orqt^'s by indication an i express the 3P<f:f??irs 
of the Lingayat faith- Tne three, qn% qrsrs'l?:. qggqs and 
the 5Tsrqg*rs, form the core of the Lingayat faith. 

It is necessary to say something in explanation of the 

=9^ls, which the author alludes to in the verse. The gqirs 

form an important section of Yoga philosophy, of which 

the annotator cannot profess to hare much knowledge. 
* 

However it may be stated from what little informotion is 
collected by him, that Yoga an 1 Y >gic philosophy form 
an important part of Lingayat religb.is philosophy and 
religious practices to attain spiritual culture an 1 fiual beati- 
tude thereby. The Universe has ev >!ved out of the power 
of Shiva, the supreme soul in possession of the highest 
power qTrarf%. A phase of that 9V5T’% is called gran ( ^Rm ), 
which works wonders in obedience to the desire (^wqrraT) 
of qw%q. The universe and all the things contained by 
it are the evoiutes of that qtrsrfa in the form of nun. The 
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human body, the habitat of the indivilual soul, is the 
microcosm or the smallest possible model or the very 
abridged form of the Universe including the 'rererrs, Shiva 
and His5n%r, including the thirty six principles 
of the Shiva and His shakti, are indivisibly 

or intimately one. As a result of the activity of jtrt or 
the TOSlfai, the supreme soul comes to be limited to the 
finite form of the human body and is there called the 
individual soul. TU$Tf%i is also there in the form of some 
gross sms. This is 5rpcT?rt%, and is called 
pervadiug, or residing in, the human body. The six Lingas 
or the six forms of Shiva stated above occupy the six ^s, 
plexuses or the nerve-clusters of the body; and the 

power, passes through them and lies in the in her 

coiled form with the face looking down. The six plexuses 
or the nerve-clusters are at the different parts of the body 
as follows: — 

(1) arrant is the basic plexus and is lowermost in the 
body in the pelvis, and is called pelvic plexus. 

(2) is about midway between the pelvic 
plexus and the navel. 

(3) The is above the navel and is called the 

hypogastric plexus- 

^4) The in the heart is the cardiac plexus. 

(5) in the throat is the pharyngeal plexus. 

(6) Lastly at the centre of the eyebrows is the 

plexus of command. The following ^TtBls ( taken from 
sajTetxfi 58^1% canto IV, published by Sholapur ), will 
explain what particular Linga occupies a particulrr ^ 

JJsBRrsflcr ufwft JjamR i 
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q?T»-s:Vf I 

\v^rA'. srcwi ii 

fsral: ’Wrfii^ i 

^Y' : 3 r’^T 3J!«T Tq^T^I ii 

5 ^’ f: r^: 

35 T i^':5s ii 

3 33Y Z k~i ^ I 

*r«fti: Yv$;>h: li 
sr^Rife tRi^r: s^itiS-^r %*r^: | 

3msi n 

*? 5 ^: S*lVf 

The ^is are called 5*I55is or lotuses and as such 
have petals ( in trie terra of letters or alphabets ). q*qt%q 
is tT?; His st'^t; is r i%*, the union of both is 3*5: or creative 
activity, as is said in ftprsrefa?: — 

5T^p*5 T g% to^WTOI ; 

i*g: 5OT/. %35 3Ti?: 3*5T 351*1 t:^ ^ 1 
i%3^3F^m^f*7: || 

The description of the ws is given in many of the 
iater Upauishads like 5:^sntf8i and $f«!ftra?. Tne majority 
of iater Upunishads speak eloquently about and treat of 
the Yogic practices. The following extracts from the two 
Upanishads mentioned, may be noted as explanatory of the 
^v. — 

Says TTO:*ni 1 

#?§ *T *:5'Pf 3^T (I 

= 33 %* *=3:t% t 5 =3 q^55 1 

3:«u to i^r UTOiwflt 0 
ftg? <59 wrwr 153^ 1 

sswps&Fnd sisna mtqm « 
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Says «nft agwiSn I 

55 ^RI#IPT ! H II 
^ftraTtfWijir ^ttf^nR^n I 
gSTgRTCTOS WaRR^R* II 
ggtfisOTi^ RpuRR^toq; i 
gRtRIflfrtlri ftra*n%R%?RJi II 
gt ragm stra i%feg sV^flgm. i 
S^gfauaRg Jjaiaft ll 

isrr Riq^qn ^jr a% srsw i 
g?f f?i%ffi gw wstfai sfalkii u 
wns?nfe 913: qw^R: ggaa 11 £ 

q**n§<gqffi %; sglcr 11 

qw3?RRr iii qw|?rera *tr: 
ci?Scfure:quisr <ti 5 gtraqraag^ n 

^Tf%SR1B?3T R5 1SR5J3 c|SW% I 

ar( 5 f^r Rq<i rse ??rR 11 

Sigqnt ffiia 55 ?gg Ri'Rfn^n 1 
a^R^Pwfapi $13 iiiaw ll 
4 s$ fafsuiq ggw qWi^q; 1 
$is Rrag* gi^MR U^V 11 
3 ?ifn gw gqiq^ iss® R^qq' 
gsgigi^q afiqls sqftgRsfctfsraq; 11 
The second is of special interest as explanatory of 
all v»bat is said about the RStrs. in the human body, f&g, 
5ri%, Rig, ftf, f' 5 R 5 $r etc. The following >lrars from qrgssm 
may be noted in explanation of the petals: — 

^srr Rig anqrt fifing gg^ 1 
rtirir r grl^tf gtr ?gsg. 11 
gtr gofr sif^wci 1 
f^r $ ifqsfci ggi n 

gsgt %3 gtR 5 i% snfgqq wrlRra: 1 
an? Prt m.& w gig 11 
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F rora this it is to be seen that the six groups of 
letters form the petals of the six lotuses( plexuses ), namely, 
0) 3 5T V S (\) 3 vr *r ? t 55 (Vi 5 5 *T 3 *T ^ W (>f) 5 « *T 

G) f V. 

For fuller explanation f§T*STt?p, % 3 %ns^!fo 6 T and 
443 =»>in<c'H' j i etc. may be seen. 

It will be clear from or ^?r?5»T-3f«i-qt*i that the 
Lingayat religion is a highly systematized yoga in practice 
to attain final beatitude* Please see notes on the verse 
8 infra, for information about the six aims, the six subsidiary 
modifications of Lord t%j, corresponding to the six f&nrs, 
the superior modifications of the Lord. 

The compound may be dissolved as 

follows: — aiw?: ( afT*^: or ) g$: ^ ( ^ 135 . 

^IcPJT: ) srap^r f sum. I 

Verse 2 p. I. this verse contains an invocation to 

in the form of 5TW =frw? is the son of Shiva, always 
ready to serve the will of his father, whenever necessary, 
in the interest of safety and stability of the universe. He 
had to assume the form of a kind of mythical terrible 
creature, a combination of man, bird and beast, arising, 
out of sectarion activity, as remarked by Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
nathrao in his “ Elements of Hindu Iconography The 
cause of Veerabhadra assuming the form of 3IW has been 
stated as follows in cantos 10 , 11 , 12 of 
At the behest of Shiva, Vishnu assumed the form of 
the man-lion to free the world from the tyranny of 
In that form he killed drank in the 

blood of the demon, and fed upon his flesh, subsequently 

became so fond of human blood and flesh that he 

2 
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began to pounce upon the denizens of the heaven and 
the mortal world. He thus became a source of destruction 
of the people instead of protection, for which latter he 
was meant. The representatives of the people had to 
approach God, Shiva, to free them from the terrible pest. 
Shiva was surprised at the audacity of Vishnu to have 
so transgressed his orders. He, therefore, called his son, 
Veerabhadra, and asked him to bring round to his 

senses and to take proper steps to punish him, if he remained 
obdurate. Veerabhadra went to accordingly, exhorted 
him for his sinful behaviour and asked him to beo' 
pardon of Shiva. enbriated as he was with the drink 

of the demon’s blood and that of others, spoke very haughti- 
ly and called names to Shiva. lu his mad fury he proceeded 
to cut Veerabhadra into pieces; and Veerabhadra imme- 
diately assumed the form of 5R¥r, flew into the sky, 
swooped down upon sRRTf, tore him into pieces, and took 
his skin to Shiva to make a seat of it- The following 
few taken from the Puraua will give an idea of 

wr %:4 5iRcr aflt i 

cT?T ^vrrtWspJT gqg:<si n 

ai ct ti 

5?% k|: i 

m: srjj: 11 

st srin^isw: i 

x X x 

cf 5tg€tsra <%<wi%irr || 
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=379? ■ t vWt *W 9%q> || 

X x x 

f-f^i 4:r^ p’ei: | 

d 95:3 a^i n 
3rai^< ; 

nn^E^fq pq snjdjtisig^g, n 
d’t*i2[tq ??5q 3*1^1 5 as: ^ur* | 
9f3^9?*RH:q«wV<Jtq. ll 

x X 

spjfe wprsrra fvti g| ^ fiasu i 
efrqin imf- sjwmei: h 

The same story is recounted at some length in 
gtFi by Virupaxapandita, a famous epic-like poem in 
Kanarese, in the 33rd canto, the contents of which are 
summarised at the oeginuing of the canto in a verse a« 
follows, widen forms the caption of the canto: — 

36CS:»4. 353= *53dj2ft titf ! 

2 o 0 & Krtsbc 3tc?J:$3 aSCcdc sis£rt««?e j 
3oC?)djsKjS JcCoic adeX/tSc aScjfcSa j| 

The story has also been toll in i«*T 5 »:w in the 96th 
'„ai;to. Tne story of has been very briefly stated 

in 5T*%9%ig. as under: — 

k. tit tqjtrwra Mim: i 

ST€^Tt 95ISTW II 

%:i ltd q^iwrrflg^ilr | 

v. anti: giq 3*3 «irt 9 ii 

^qaf: '^r fjra: g%: i 

=au?:art! Jtf’dRf 1 II 

Verse 3 p. 1* In this verse the author addresses his 

salutations tr rds »*3F. 35 i* considered hv tne 
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Shaivas, or rather by Veerashaivas or Lingayats equal to 
Lord Shiva; because it is the that gives the real and 
unmistakable guidance to spiritual attainments and final 
beatitude. The position o£ 35 , therefore, comes first in 
the list of eightfold coverings or protectives ( stiffs ) 
of the Lingayat religion, viz, 3 ?, f3»r, 4nJT, qi^i^E, 

WST, and The idea of the height of position and 
respect given to the preceptor may be gathered from the 
following:— part I p. 170). 

for. 11 
s qq sragsRiq: 1 
h 3? *rrar r 1 

s ^ ig: 3 3^: foq: m^\ 

«rw sqqrratll 


also says- 


sifrsRIfi 


Il?95qiq*r- 


qs^icn^r^s^RT sfotffofggqT q^^re^r 

forftra#? Hiaqi3[qra:g^q srfavi (see 5frctiqmqi|$T 


2nd chapter ). 


is the six-faced son of Lord Shiva, also called 
The author compares his preceptor to «pnjqr for 
the reason that that it was to along with qi^fl, that 

Lord Shiva revealed the struts and the A.gamic philosophy. 
Thereafter qwjqr taught the Agamas to the people and 
conveyed to and propagated among them the philo- 
sophy. The preceptor J&qq has been compared to q°g^ in 
his ability to expound the principles of Veerashaiva philo- 
sophy to the people. It may be noted that ^rf$%2T> in the name 
of gsfwr, is a very popular deity in Southern India, where 
there is scarcely a village without a temple of grjM- 
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efn^rss: — #rr is sffa or the individual soul, which is but 
the highest soul, so limited by the working of ART, the 
Lord’s power. The Shiva, first comes to be modified 

or divided as fa»? and 3 T*t: Linga is the higher or the 
form of Shiva, and Anga, an extremely limited form, is 
the lower or form of Shiva. Like l%t, 3R first has 

a threefold division, and ctwi; The three in 

turn came to be subdivided into twain each, into 51 1 13 ! 
and gf3r, wnm into JTWlSift and agifr, and awn into 
and The six forms of #i correspond to the six forms of 
f&T. And the individual soul rises by devotion from the 
lowest form to the highest form and attains at-one- 
ment with q*%q through the worship of corresponding 
This sixfold -division of Linga and Anga forms 
the basis of philosophy as the stages of devotion for 

final beatitude. 

The preceptor is also referred to later in the body of 
the book by the author, while discussing the interpretation 
of the sgR?<i5F “ qft^ % fora ” etc. in words “ etc. ” 

(see p. 37 of the text ). 

Terse 4 p. 1- This verse is not an invocation at all; 
and as such is quite unsuitable in the midst of 
The only reason wnv i: comes there is that it oecomes the 
ground for the auth r’s invocation of qfofi in the next 
verse- The verse bv-'he-bve states why the author wrote 
the book. 

Verse 5 p. 1. This is an invocation of qfoft, the q>Cl5rfo 
of qw?R. Though the root cause of the Universe in all 
its aspects, she is the benefactress of the devotees- She is 
inactive when q?Hi^R is in his tranquill mood, i. e« the 
condition of equilibrium of his powers, ?W, fe?n- 
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When they are agitated, the Universe begins to be mani- 
fested gradually. Then 511% also undergoes modification 
and becomes for the good of the people or devotees. 
She is also capable of conferring real knowledge on the 
devotees in quest of absolution, as is said in 
( canto I ): — 

3^<si«r S7«n?rf m 1 

Hence the author’s prayer to the Goddess is appro- 
priate for furnishing him with requisite capacity to establish 
the principle of wearing Linga on the body- 

<n*hfi is because she chose to marry Shiva alone. 

She tried to win over His love that He may espouse her 
hand in marriage- But Shiva was too much disgusted 

with married life to be inclined to marry again, after she 

herself as ^ wfr ( the daughter of ssr ) had immolated her 
b>dy in the blazing sacrificial fire that her father had made. 
But qrlar of Strong will and bent upon marrying Shiva 
only performe 1 religious penances, as a result of which 
Shiva had to marry his beloved. Hence 'Tl'fcft is 
the first lady to choose her own husband. This story has 
been elaborated in Puranas like ^5^- But fint- 

WT? brought the story into limelight. Hariharadeva's 

“ * is a famous Kansrese poem elaborating this 
story. 

The following is a South-Indian legend about qilrfi’s 
penance, which in all probability is her cFT^r to make to 
marry her: — (see Gopinathrao’s “Elements of Hindu 
Iconography ” vol. II ) 
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according to this legend, was doing penance on 
the bed of qqq^r river; she had set up a Linga there and 
was ottering worship to it daily with intense piety. To 
disturb her penance with a view to test her mental firmness, 
Gad Shiva suddenly sent fresnes into the river,* , as to sweep 
away the Lir.ga and the other materials of worshio set up 
there by <T:3T. When thus suddenly set up with diffi- 
culties, qMq: not knowing now to avert them, hugged hard 
the Linga to bosom, so that it it was swept away, she aisu 
might die with it. Shiva, oleased with the firm devotion 
of appeared to her in person under a mango tree and 
w ts joined with iiis consort. 

may be dissolved as a tsut- 

— tile pleasant an i brihiant moon- 
light of wearing Linga. Or it may be a 
( f3«nrvw?w > 

Every treatise, if it is to be a proper work, bas to 
fulfil fcur conditions calle i fqqq, sitr^R, 

and the subject treate 1 in the work, the object of the 
treatise, the person or persons to whom matter is taught 
or for whom the treatise is written, and the proper connection 
between the first two- The author has not stated them as 
authors generally do, But it is easy to state them as 
follows:— i&nsrw"PE» mr- 1 fwnmww 

gq a'fUJr^l 1W =q %qrtqt^*nq: 
dk-q; qn%qw>is: 3n%« T Cr 1 

P. 1. % ^ etc — These words refers to the 

sceptics iif tiie principle of wearing Linga on the body, 
already prel 1 ted o in the verse No. 4, supra. The 
objections of the sceptics end with a;sr qi^SRqRsnuq; , the 
refutation of which makes the whole treatise. The objec- 
tions are three: - — 
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(1) ?r I 

(2) * 3T i 

(3) sraaRrsRraftci^r »r % sigqiq^n. i 

It may be noted that all fR%3 authors raise similar 
objections and refute them. The following two may be 
noted: — 

(a) ^ ai<tr%\3T^#rc 

giFNsftqtt^r =q srqi^nc^i^igtRcq *nftci i 

( «fR%qR^T^i page 59 ) 

(b) %355foqm t l$R’Wr MI^cR31^ 

Ii^%s Rfa^difasih^ft ar^Ritt. 

a5n^% I ( qittific^qs^fasr ) 

P. 1. *fit cT=T 3^313. 5^qHT:=^r cl^RRcT 

nftqt^R q q^jw: i 

P. 1. W55T<ll : gR...ij55q;c^ — This has been already 

referred to in the discussion about tfnaRROT- According to 
the followers of the Vedas every act of human beings 
must be laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas- Otherwise 
it has no validily and should, therefore, be discarded- If 
it is not laid down or sanctioned by the Vedas in so many 
words, it must have been adopted by t%Ers ( great and 
learned men), who set up an example to ordinary fr'k to 
follow, as is said in «#r 3R;”.- 

The act must be practised and approved of by all and not 
by a section. 

All writers of ^jjtrs and ^ f?ts state in the beginning of 
their- works that the V’edas form the basis of all Ws or 
duties, social, moral, or religious. For instance says: — 
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sHrsfoS r erftqt i 

gr'-^Tf aiw. gTws =9 II 

%stwr: sgTeS^f^rlw I 

9if | jnf9*T% 9*3 9*' 5 9*rik®^fGp n 

IrUR fto?T 9R1 99 9191: !%RfT: I 
59 nwim\ 9 :*t 59 wsm rrRi n 

It is also said in 4r?ffT=^-%^T: 995<3 i 999T9 qsnstf 9Rq^ | 
From this it is known that Vedas, SjJRs, mi9R, one’s own 
satisfaction of the heart i. e. conscience, and 99*19 or 
customs traditionally coming down from generation to 
generation, all form the origin or source of 99 or duty to 
be followed, ga*T9 means *ff®7t<RT9RP 3TRR-- I Negatively 
it has been laid down by sjqynn writer of a 

start gr qfegisr 9 l*stf§rat: i 

9tf 599 a 9?pni.%*9gl || 

It may be noted that a pertinent point was raised in 
( by *99 ¥tf ) while discussing the origin or source 
of 9& as follows: — 

93 9*t9*rr: 5WW &q*!**i?qT5rof^ig9 hurt i twt 
R 9TfSW*: A'3 : RRgi5?9* i In reply it has been said — 93T 
9559^999 i wfq Ifar 5g:Mg393!!W^^rft9t9sw9r 9 
frtRt 1 3Rtrqiqyqf 5 * 91*9 rsw 9*lr* rsttr: i 5 * 1 * 399 * 59 : — 

59f rl3ii^si*l y l S5J*ufl 9 T*95 I 
5 *Rfcf 9 3 JT 5 T: gl*^**^*®: Q 
995915*591 SSI 9*# 51*9 591 11 

The reply is unsatisfactory, as it is not only halting 
but ridiculous; because it only means that the mighty 
could commit any wrong, instead of their moral lapses 

being condemned and stated as instances not be followed* 

3 



%s has been explained, by and the com- 

mentators of cfi^ffosT as — 

and i respec- 

tively. But mere defines ftsas sr$Wc«tt (selfless or disinterested). 

P. 2. w# >Mr or ^mrc?r is the biggest 

and the most voluminous work written by szrra, also called 
Though it is apparently a history of kiugs 
('^idK ?dF 4s?- ), it is an encyclopaedic work 

and treats of' all topics, in different connections, of history, 
geography, philosophy, sociology, religion and ethics, law, 
and so forth. ‘Hence it is also derived as *tr ^ srrent^ifr.sfo 
tntft cr#ficr. It is said in Jjfj»mtF, 3nf^<4, erwiw I: — 

str ms gfe 4t: ^ li 

^4= SR^FWn ^ | 

... , rf^r swi % ii 

........ ■. . 5#^ Brwm i 

HgvFRIL W II 

says in 3T«3Ml— 

' ‘ 1 F%^Tc*TT %dj: g^5tq?q?r: | 

•' Vv.'v.- .... «qmi?jrf ^^RfT'Siqd'R' qflc& II 

"""• '*■■ • - ti g^gyrt ^iRfisifiwitqrq^i^i i 

STWF^RF 5^?!5fT ^5I^W5U3Fd II 
*r?r %^fcr&ng. i 

SRJRtF 3FWgt *F|I¥HtrF^flT: II ' 

^ ‘ i- '* *' 

v;<.v It i& clear from this that JF^wrer is the four Vedas 
feW|)orab®d i» a 1 different form and is considered as important 
aod.as- authoritative as the Vedas. Mr. M. N. Shrinivasa 
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Iyangar says in bis “ History of Sanskrit poets ’’ in Sana* 
rese, 1928 — ttcSjJjteao, jfcsiiioddiW S^dad:, 

sia&ijfc, Et^s&ecrajatfoctae^ 
^cjsrisdoj^iTssssftdisS^rfjds:^^’ -arf-S^ ^sdsto&Tk ‘‘*nw: 
cfe#T %q: r acrio »3c^d sfcSsJsSjstfc^bc^i:. 

P. 2 qqsrigrjTTdg etc — is a verse taken from f&sfa- 
firawfo of f?PRt:*K, a very authoritative work on 
Lingayat religion ( page 95 of ra«ia%«info, published by 
Warad, Sholapur). This verse is the reply to the objec- 
ter’s objections mentioned already. The author takes 
various passages from the Vedas and Upanisfaadas and 
interprets them in support of femw. Following the 
method of a philosophical discourse, the author interprets 
the passages, states objections to his interpretation and • 
refutes them. In support of his interpretation he quotes 
authorities from FI%s, ftr^rs, and struts- The whole dis- 
cussion is thus an elaborated interpretation and vindication . 
of the verse etc. The discussion maintains 

that sntf&usrw is laid down by (1) and (2) 
and \3) %2T=qrc, in refutation of the objections raised, against- 
ra>W, in order. 

P. 2- Tt mNT etc. — is taken from qrciqfrrc fii qq., which 
forms a part of of Herein the" ' jfaf&r- 

in the form of meditation of the f %q), seated 

in the heart of human beings, is established. f S iq g s dHqfcd , 
the commentator of feurqn^T^r^r, says as follows in supporfc- 
of the author’s starting with 

cfcr 

=3nra fbwtfq - 5tqqTTivq ;: rifHuq:v i w «!%%£:# qiwuijf 

sremifti This discussion orv 
means that should not be mistakeh- for 
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of the sftte of according to the Shankara 

School of ailft philosophy. In refutation of a such mis- 
taken notion the author says that ^yr'Tra'fr is the sttcrt of 
ppiftqftftu — the which is the same as the wearing 

of internal Linga. 

37IOTT is of four kinds as stated by page 

405 — gqprcRi, stNfcRr, sT^srff'ngsfT, ft$ qriq nft i % 
asr ‘ ,! »re 8 ift wirnfaE i^wr 

>g?trsn?R$<?Hr 4q|qra?n I “ srretqr ” <c trt a ^q r- 

tffa* 5sni^ 5f^i<ng?Ri snqqqraqmgtfwi Fra:*ram?t?R f?i?it m- 
stframswr | tf % gw s^cr i p stotrt 

Sftre l ^ft^ra i p qwfa: *r qq qq 

wuft:* qrr*njtR¥rm^93^i*i^iT5prfti%5 ^rsifaft qiwqftq , 
" OTra^Ri qwqt sg jfr^s Jt^tfd ^rc^r gftfesft gjrcift *: 

WW#I r sr^ifrqRRr i...t$?OTrftft^Tft^wmrcn In 

support of aq^Jfftqraqr the following from 
( p.p. 6, 203, 245 ) may be noted: — 

(a) sriutfaratr ^ft^nfts: « tj=r ^mrar gwrsraroft' 
aiui^wxi^wi^ i 

(b) srwwift ssuftfoi pwqdRq sqj-sr srw^nssfiqra* 

irifgfar mrerarereq i 

(c) P%St WST R I 

and 55qtqra«n are very prominent in .wuf^n. 
contained in ‘‘ qf^rfaRsifigX ^ etc.” of. 

SSr^NftqftW. in RWM viii. The same appears, in a different, 
form in qUHvfa#^. The srtftgs of qrw school interpret, 
it as sfttaiiqraJTi, But writers js. of philosophy interpret 
is as 'containing srisT?taTWi because according to sfftlbfTs 
or Longa^atas the devotee, the of ?r«W5, the first 
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of (as explained above), has to start his 

devotion to Linga in its form corresponding to the sir 
form, with the idea that he is in no way different from 
Linga. It is, therefore, srpfftw. The irrtRl of 
seated in the is SRtf&T'nitRr, which is merely a 

development or a higher stage of r^?srw:*r: or 
qRRr, in the form of the stt*r; of fsr&R worn on the body. 

The #5 “ f^TFtr etc- * is differently interpreted by 
different writers according to the philosophy of the school, 
to which they belong. All non-Veerashaiva writers inter- 
pret ir, as referring to the 3fR, of their school limited to 
as infinite 3?T?!5T is limited to a pot ( RjT*Erar ). This 
is natural. Thus RRRIRR, ( a follower of ), and 

trt^T 3 ! (a Vaishnava ), comment on it as follows: — 

— 

aress prwss- 

w i i r&i stFT i ftinR 

i tor TOraw eraRTOiRctR 'Wttwjtrw 
Rprii rtotoI: sr gt rr 

$^jttirctrcRi%ra i cwfa »pr Jrsrewfer | 

%m' rstohr; g^tfWRftwi^gqR^ i ?s?rerenBr. 

irsicf i trgqRRR RRtcftRaRTOitlR RRtfRsrerc- 

SWlfR i 

TOTO-#FET. 

rtcrr is a Vaishnava and his commentary is, therefore 
interpretative of R^J a = p^qsR’RfeR 35J. In the intro- - 
duction to his commentary he remarks as follows:- 
RTCREttR ijrtrfi'WlTsRt 

rsrr ssvtoir; rkrtor^ri; i 

His commentary: — ^ Tftfara RRFR 3RSi i%er: l l^w Riur 

ftwjR » Rt STRfRI qRRS?R g^JTSJRW fRHR 



nnswwrf stasftd aflnfaNSj *jiM$ 
ggTratftq | His commentary is not materially different 
from the above, execpt when read with the introduction. 

As opposed to the above, the commentary of saTTfoar- 
ST'SR, a Veerashaiva, is as follows: — 

55$ i fans 7T7tfea i 7 ^* 1 ? ^ i ^r(K 

%dt% 3t»t«i$rc5 i ftpraw® s&t 

5S$ arfcTC^ 3T2S7mWc7^: ‘‘ 55$3WI% 5 37HSRPT5T%^» 

a*n *5<r i s?rc<ptf*% *prt fosrarer 55 % 
fa s rere r sra: uwrsi^r sroi&T ciwrra^ i 

This last commentary agrees with that of the author 
who refers later to srcmifttTO’ar ( as 7f^rr*i®T ). ( see page 
of the text.) This is probable and almost certain. 

55, T57T7, & 5t, are read as 55*> f57!*7, & 7* in different 
texts. 

P. 2. etc. — The object of worship seated in 

the heart lotus is not plainly stated; The author there- 
fore says rafaiSf sqiwj. i and he immediately 

proceeds to fix it up as %5 by means of 5T etc. which 
forms the end of the 12th section of the 5U5«?l7ft75. ( No. 
12 of srircwrataft^*. of Nirnayasagar Press ). 

P. 2. 5T ^5lj?f etc —The discussion about the passage 
55$ f^TTP? etc , as laying down the 3raf§W5rcvj continues upto 
page 6 of the text, with objections raised and refuted, 
and ultimately the proposition is established. But the 
first the question that arises is as to what that erft% 5 W^ 7 f* 
71555^ is. The author proves that 5*5 to be 'fltw or god 
Shiva by means of the ‘‘ - etc.” which follows 

the verse under discussion in «ntPFH7T§5tl« The mention 
of that comes, at the end of the couplet, proves that 
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771^*3 to be Shiva, because 3 t*t^sNf, the most popular 
and authoritative Sanskrit lexicon, states and as 
synonyms in the line “ grgitg: tg#: sjjsr ’* 

The commentators naturally differ in their inter- 
pretation of the text: — 

( of TO W ). 

to: rYw i sffgsuRg s$m- 

g: qt: ecff; gwwg sg.gip: ! *?: riw torw. i this 

is Vaishnavaite. 

qg wreftq (of qgqres* ) 

X# sn%it?T: 1^HW TOI% Jrfcfea: I 

srfq jnrngsn %^:%£ 3 ira ?Ff gfiggRRS wmwi 

smsPUi: qtJtsfft TORlraft 5 %ft srrqgiftg srcftf- 

g r'lwraw^q#? srwiu^i n|^: 
gq^g: 1 ^’.'4 RRragWWft'% tRgi% I this is Shaivaite. 

vnq'JlHtM. 

‘‘ #: g g|^t: ” s% irfasgtissr ^i*n “ ^tst 

” 11 $ at ” wn 4 - ^r: 

^ ^r: sqspf^.s% g g sqg: gqmft “ 

» s*n>f«igi sftfti: araqr%t: m?. «rw?& a $gt 

awi#t ^FIc^Ttg SRT 44!% | sraRtlRgitfg folf^^RnWr- 
?=nft sir sn%5R i N sir %R*nl Jjaaf&fq 

3R5R sSsjqftn. I OFR 5f#F 0TO 5W1CT 4: W H 
3K S3TRR: r-fS: 91% 3 m Rf^t WN: I 3%t jftq tflVPKnTO- 
8ix#g agfatu*, i This is of gilt school. 

SRra^roar- nr 

g^mgrgs? *^RW %W5Ttit5RT5rrf " at %^rfr ” fRt i 

g^lraiR g: gRfc s®ra: siu*: t gftgfiX v. siftitg: 

Sfi: 3T1%ERR1R5I?% | twi 5fl?R*J 

gw g: <r: sn^ngfiT?! m g: r^c: i t$R ^wrewra 
g^ra^stqguggqR^g ttsi%n* I 


This is Veershaivaite. 
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& or Jm is an in its unmanifest or primal condition, 
one of the most important and the first ten 
treats of & at length and says in its unmanifest 
condition is TiafRC. as follows: — 

s! «R#iq«nw*n^ elaff k ^ 1 

^ a^mer f| qt^tt^r^ i 

arara? a nra ftnroitf jf/% g *m ftfft: 1 ti$ 

aaRaT^^ai^Rrs^afa Tiar *rcrr m^\*s ai^r 3 r;r , 

q-s%rem: i%^is|a en^a 1 

Sbaivas and V r eerashaivas take <& as expressive of and 
representing ffcr as Wic^. The latter trace all f%n^«srs 
and- 3 RR«r 3 Ts and faranfuisr from <£°. ( ar, gr, n) is %et an( j 

is his 5 tRr; from the agitation of n?% (^Pg^Ff) ef 
became 3, ft*wpi$ and q; mra which in turn are identi- 
cal with q-iwiifr, qrn&n or s^rew, Linga ideal, fs«i vital or 
mental, and Linga gross or physical. The same in 
become si?, frsrcr aud identical with qtoin firijffr and ^Ejprf*?. 
The three correspond to the three states of srp* as described 
in- this very Upanishad, §1%, *=? 5 T, and ar^jf. Besides the 
mention of there supports the view. 

therefore, remarks (see page 457 ) 

. “ ^ 9ShR®*Bpf ^jwniNfolf vftmraf 1 5 T 5 T 

TO ^cNrsrarerarar sriU^rcorngrr gfaupswrer r%f=&r«i$f 
I ^ftqjra^RraTJrf c% afcgtc pqlfa anrci^r q=rr% 1 

The following verses taken from ftr^m-sigqftaT, 

(fChapter vii), put the matter very clearly as follows:— 

* * 

sroiwr % i 

s , . v I 
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3TS9 mw.'- «*n^IUW3^F I 

m:*% m?. ??iw n 

Tv4 f=q c *fil5m'^!W’Sf%a fw i 

^T^^J^TtT ?R T 0 

tat* &.wirn explains the final form of a> as “ sFqqresr- 
q*sppTq*qq:q9t9.%qi:q qffaqrW'qq^q:., a*iqtq cnt^-^s-fss-ai^- 

(see page 37 )• 

That the I 3TPB%cTT seated in the heart is sroiwi is 
made clear in that very book ( page 456. ) viz. 

fqqi%q^q^sr^5qfqTq;q3^q ? q^^q*ra#ra%gaft9w- 
iqfq9qs’q^i%;%%2i%<*q’rq*<9 5t;iu«n n^un^i i 

srsq^ comments on this couplet as follows in his 
ffe^iWIR pages 3S-S9 : — q qqif; *q<: arai: (Mwra: 

^^r'stqirgiik: asi>q^n%raT:" $3 wn^, « $ra= 
“ it qisfci ms stf^ ” ?% qqqrq; i era u&\- 

qqreura i%qn.3t sqqgiqsraq i c ‘ cift qiqq;: sroq: * #n- 

qjr =q 8 *nrei swra* i qtfii =q sfcr%ci: cTicwi^«rt^^k- 

f&' T^; I q?Rra*?rW9 qi^l '* 3 cqtqflq^ pq ^xSlfil ” 

'• ^gt:S5?> 7t> 3T?eif%% ftqf: ” ^ | q*q sfRf- 

STe^ - . q7%*H: I qf fl 3JT ij% 3 ^WcqraCTiqq ?flq fTcf 
sqqlzqq i ir4^^r g^rcqifq q: m-. sUsewlcfa: q: 9>p: 5 % 1 enqi 
q ^ip^tiqf:— 

5T4lf^r%?iv?WI: qt! Slfifa^er I 
95^3 9t s!g: 3^q qqjq5raq;n 
w qqrq: arp^qqrq^qi^cr: 1 

qq^qrai^tetfel q a%%g : u 
q tTq qf qr c5ri qraiq afgqg: 1 
q: at: q q^SU 1 
qq^qsi'vi^sf^: pq*q q 11 
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That srag is JTfT^J or %g can be known from the 
prayer offered to the deity by sTflf in smftsq as— 

w sg$ gin? gqfcfPB g^g- 

ql^Rt°ircf*re sroq^q 5 oi grab 3 qggqRq etc. 


Moreover this very ^1$ <[ $i g^ifr etc. ” has been 
quoted in SPRIER in chapter viii in proofVf^ being the 
source of swg or £°— TOcn^icflg xrg 5pjrwi?gT%:f^^r ijq:— 


#i siNJr ggra =g srfclfM: | 

afftstoreq *i: qi: s : n 

ira gRiqoiNrgggt^i^ gg^Roicgm iThat identity of 

gqg and i%g is also known from the — 
st°fqgq gsrn qWct rag: i 
qgisrvq g§rq qgairag^srr || 

( gg: ftrgigra q^mg *ft«r ) — ra^raRraiqfa II page 128. 

The gotg^f of WIH. is described in ^tgugiqm^ and 
many others. The %qiq{qqgs explain soh as qtf^rq; for inst- 
ance see sTfug^grag^and qjgqcigfJigfaq^. The l^gfqRggs on 
the contrary explain it as expressive of Tqsg; see for ins- 
tance iiqmwiqgi and tm.gruqraq<i; 

P. 2. sqragRt gctfgggcqg etc — After fixing up ^qrraraq 
to be Shiva as the object of worship, the author now 
proceeds to state the peculiarities or special .attributes of 
Shiva to make him mentally tangible; because mind requires 
something tangible as the object of worship, as it is well 
said q qwraR#ra fi& 1 Thus sg’jftqraqi is merely a step to 
fi^iqraqr. ftntfqRqikct in his commentary remarks in this 
connection as follows*. — 

gqraqrcr- ^a^TCn^rggigtiggg rt^tqicsqgigtfctgi i¥tq.eqTRifa<- 

gqqntcqraggiw gqragrcr | 
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But this is not to be understood ns srfraiqR^r or the 
worship of the image representing the Godhead* 

( see page 38 ) therefore, pertinently says“ 3j5f 353 ^ *HWT- 
qqsasraraRf zmit 
tm 3nn%qnT!%;fFT 

r%trawRr ^nf^i ^rqr^iqraqr Rpr:q:?R qqr$%?>r RRtrFmq^: 1 
“ 1 ^t*!!%€t ?rRq 5 r%q-^r ’“trS!:* ’! 

“ a r ^wg^g gr^^iT 1 
rr gfe: Rnra3TSR%%: ir f% fjqqor^ %%- 
^^^RORSorf^OTrgJTRT: pqr$*r-sR«rrcfa ppvH* 1 Ac- 

cording to the Lingayats, therefore, the worship of the 
Godhead in all its stages, from fsisn ( f«q in its gross form ) 
to awrfSn, from amG-u to *riq&q, is the worship of the God- 
head with the consciousness that G:>d ;%W is present every- 
where as ssjs, and and the worship is 

«rfitf'rTT*w: ail through for the devotee to attain flfjpT with 
qwsrq; in his primal form ( €qfe$mr?qse%q or rRrOTRqSf- 

The special attributes of r%q ( qw:%qmi w<qg°n: ) are 
mentioned in the hymn ‘‘ qt *51 etc*’’ which, taken 

from the JTfqRWRtPl. in the 23 rd section, in extenso is: — 

q?q q< m pi 1 

^ issqtrf fpqra I W- 11 

Here the word ’fj?TT*t, a name of fsnr, proves beyond 
doubt, says the author, that %f is the deity to be worship- 
ped i* e* to be worn internally. The words qgrT, *rer, and 
others are the special attributes of m whose identity is 
determined by RPSqtsr. This verse has been taken and com- 
mented upon by almost ail Shaiva and Veerashaiva writer? 
in proof RR being the qtSRjq. It is impractical ami urr 
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necessary to note them all here- Hence it will suffice to 
note one or two of them. For instance notes this 

in his so also 3T«i?r#?jKr quotes and com- 
ments upon this in his (See page 53). The 

latter says:— “ ^ ^ « m” | era f| 4 *^ 
S3iftn?tst«53n *reri$SMrc*" qnif ftraroft 

“emrai mfinn qntr^%ft 

sra” sfawi f&rqnfi^sreft 

‘‘«i*rai qmiwti qwfcffofi 

jjw^nigfpi f^f^raq; n 
wu s?sig> niffi wiee^praqf i 
ejwjraicasrraft =? crsqr w§ ii ” 

53?tR raqq^qq;t 

This verse is quoted and explained in qrsRfivr as 
follows-* — 

ftra&q sRc^raai i TTq i%55 “ ^ ” tenfoi 

tiSW gqttiuci i erai^r:-^’ 3T3?q^q qf tps^npr- 

g$q gO^iraq^q f^qqjfrssqj^reurr qff.* si\tr ° qrqqi^q^Fr srraq 
f«qfqqa q>s ? CIJ iq4 ^2ig fqnaqot 3:«|q?r a^ltaer T%^qraj fl^qn% 
eii|#55q fa erefrfa 5ftwF ?r?q ci i%^qnr sriq^r 

iq^q: ctw tr |% | i 

gi^qi^pfr’s commentary of this hymn is as follows: - 

’i^Rqi w <srcs^ eraN | g?q =q ®qrqfift5 q?qn?H fara i 
f|w*nqn %6 ^q sqtqfmqi ?r 4 quini^N; g ?4 q^uij w b i 

«c#r^r 1 s^qg b< 4 fcq& i aissr srir fqwgsriw ercrraV 
3KT3T5 gtq^q *rqi% 1 cr^ ^rsfa wfa f>rorf®h 1 gfrrqfa qrq- 

fifosfqfc 1 g ^ }a: sruta f?qt gr=%r: *rq[% 1 ft^sr- 

f^TTSH 1 5nf?r qqfa-qras^fit faq: 1 fw^qiq «q<rara#q y^spi, 

imm fcfflVnr pqRT | 
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being a follower of is a 

His interpretation, therefore, is suited to his tenets. But 
Lingayat philosophers take it as sqresroiT^fsPf i- e- the 
manifest stage of the consciousness of lift 1^3praTSFTraf%- 
It is unnecessary to quote here the commentary 
of as it is obviously suited to the tenets of 

Yeerashaivism. 

It is noteworthy that, strangely enough, the text of *trt- 
q’jfmqrpt does not agree in different editions. Some omit some 
portion of the text and others omit another portion For 
instance the text of the Bombay series Sanskrit does not 
contain the loth section. This fact has been noted by V. V. 
Bapat-s’nastri of Poona. His edition seems to contain the 
fr.il text. E iiticns also differ in the arrangement of the 
textual sections and subsections. 

^tTijqns— quoted above) 

— «37:-4jT>r fijrago}: ( ) 

forest— f^qi.% .aremfo 

^ *?•* ' ajgr (%'Tifa a^flM 

x ifa a: i TOfi: Thrift 9w* 

sr^rf&r s 5rtt5r 

‘‘ " ?Pt ^^t?r ffo sr? fsfer: 1 

( ). 

P. 3. %*— This is an objection 

raised by a Yabhnuvaite #n%^,who maintains that 

is the of :r:m*r seated in the fcsirs, as the whole 

section speaks about and eulogizes in words — 

ss’prsfiq ^4 Sw# 1 

ra>i jjupto \4 3T^t tx 4 sgn 11 etc. etc 
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All these hymns form the 13th section of the 
and is called the JTRRvfiq section. The objection is, there- 
fore natural- But the author refutes the objection by 
saying that sniRPn is the 3<rra5> and not He first 

establishes the latter point that is the by 

means of passages from three different strips and then 
proceeds to prove that •ntPT'Ji is the 3qt*ra>. 

The srTCRvffa section is obviously eulogistic of jirrvt or 
Hence the objection raised is natural. The author, 
therefore, has to prove that the S'Ti^ftTT is rsnr, this he 
does by producing extracts from and $5 

ftspy and finally brings the text under discussion into 
agreement with text of the The ex- 
tract from evidently a contains the 

words, i%W, 3tntr?ra, and which are all Shiva’s 

names. The second extract has no such words; but the 
is a The third extract contains fro, 

which is conventionally a name of Rr according to arfft'SRF 
quoted above. But it can be easily interpreted as appli- 
cable to any other deity, as lording it over the Universe. 
Still the author takes stand on the conventional sense. 
But proves |srR to mean Rr by as follows:— 

“$8R: 5PT ^TR:* ‘‘t^TR: ofaifeK: " tck^Rtryftr^TrTqrcqRT 

sreaRitU (RR^kct page 271- 
In ( q^fra^^vr ) there is discussed this very 

etc- ) and interpreted as applicable to T%q only. 
The discussion is as follows: — 

*r'wraik?[RR 
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g«:qqiftRFa I SqRaretfrJfa: aq^agsrara: I 

JRcq;q;g¥i?iqr^ aWRma: !%f : It 

T^g^;TOST#ks!’5R?TT ^ ! gsq Sqfoq- 

mufct sfa siraqffq^iWgi*??? a:i m- fttWRa 

fqR*qq WcSHUrn^ sa'q^Ri a^a^a ansq *a;n.i 

The commentary on this £.!% of cornmen. 

tator of artRRHq^qtt,, will be interesting though long, as 
follows: — 


’3?i%3ra^%T !%«rra a^qaama: qa%a #a i%aq5i%qR?Vw3a 
Ftsgq^i Carat i% *w m f&f ^ aft?: %a rR°i fasra i 
qw ; *r m aaa 1 ar gErersaqi^atar s?aifc 

wNrer^Nsraiir si^raf.q gamnaaa 1 33 traagare q#aaiaa&%a- 
^r^pas^t 3'Ysfq Sw^frl^Rraws^&rEi. 
a*ga:$£na %|x2pf I qffcns«q ?q!i:t:«3i-5S€!lI^-5rTst5r?R-^ 
^?tr^RV^43i:t%qrgiTs^»q?,^RR : satrqaiwagwft^ii' 

a:aVraa'^ qrfoforcraRfa! faa a?aa r, a Stw ?c?i g^r- 

€ q:ga:f.aa fqraqt^r *§r qt^raa^ : safa^aRaaia: ar^af larar- re 
5$cara a fef«cR[i arasrar §<3qi%afrnaai3r aura^^a 
spfrw 1 ag aRismsatg 3aqaaaffa^iqqm%aaN55[ a vraw sa aar- 
aSa:3%ic3:<%aafaitrea?TfqRaraqi; a aaia ar 1 aian t ‘‘a^aRararwa- 
qi«^+q: * ^laqRoj aaaat sqra? ^RfROiqi^Rc^qq^tn^ “ «jpft- 
asna sRi^asqqL 15 “ aafa^ q#p*p[i# Hs?p% 9 tici ataaaiqraiai 
r^raia; ^n^:f?qfff«i?^raqf fiiftfisrcajn foaicaq^m aniaon!^- 3T 
a?5«??^R? %aaa aaas aafa I asafaqaaqatfi: “ aa! I a& 
asR *a; " |r:%t at^a aaitaa.argq;^ 1 aa “ tpi tqajqifaqanfc 
at^R^a:” RTqnaRWttqniqifRf ^iq^iR.1 

fSrarr'&qrajf 7raatR^a raaaa 1 “ aregfatfti^ asms! 

a?iaa: ’» ^atima, farcafaraiaprearCr aaaar m mm* =a rnffi* 


q^q Ril?iid4,RH faCarci., 


“qiCusiq?^: qroiirn aqaa” 51a 


atarafaaara; sqqtaiqssK^wasrg 5^^^ni%?iqraqsq^rg. 
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iMTOiqR^q^qqi§ 5 qqM[?r sJ feM/aqigirM sroFqf&qsq hh^j?- 

f*rfcr q'iqraOTn^i l.q$r ‘‘sqragrq ivM s*j” ^i%«5 g 

%q: ami: qqt fagM ” ?grifcrr q i%q*q q^^or: q§g$?q q|* 

I q %f^: I * farcl IP. qq q^qual anti: fqqq; g ^ 
*nci% iri qw qqiftq: f>u^: | ci a# o,^ sgqa'ifqqrwm: mil 
q iv. 3 Tii: qqreiq: i 3 W: g^rqrq: i q *qrar a? qmqq:i v$ 

qq^mq srurct STl^qifcf q: qqq: g q sreiqq: | 3 fgqq[ q qq. 

cfn% qrciqq: i “qt % qqi«r sf5^%cRff ” sra gsraCter qqaqwsM: t 
srsqqq i 

8 ?u: aif gqmTq gqtrqiq qqaiq: i 
q efi iqrar q*q q%: € % qmqq: i%q; n 
srwg fq§ql%qr 5 ?t<i: Ra qqim: 1 
aqqq gsjqs^^ncsw qRTqq: %q: 11 
gq m qq^-qr qr q;qu?qifci im: i 
STOT^l qi q *R?q I qRiqq: l%q: 11 
smsitlfaff: Wgiq. SR: I 

q*q qT g % «nwi: faq: 11 

m- sqrqffqiqq: g# q sA qq: n 
€f«q q*qq*q qq qwq<n: fM: » 
qv 3 t qr ti am: qwiqm: 1 

%q 'll: Mr q$r% g % qRiqq: ?gq: II 
qg^gq^^qr qgqq gfafa«*q: | 
qqi q: Mq#% g I wot: i%q: 11 
*TO^Rqs% ^ qig qT# I^mni*. I 
q^iqi ftiraaqwcg I qigqq: fM n 
qr< W 5 OT wira^r m sira^eqq | 
g 1$q q: g qi ^r g I qigqq: I%q: 
qiii gqfq qilfrmq Rqfq: i 

g Mr qaq qr *jqt g q qrgqq: fgq: 11 
error qig sto Mt q*q qg^q; 1 
g q?T qaq qt h?i s I qRtqq: <M* u 
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rettqr 4 *ti l 

air «u fatra^Fi a % i%* h 

?: 2^sr: z&u*gpr- ^3# gg: | 

3Rlf% rfrRI qsj gq rjRRW: Rtf: I) 

fsnftii trftwsr ^r^rar^q g?'m ►rfqg-q;^ 3f3iraff- 
sftrasasw: i tjHi qRtqws^q ^sr-qi^nf?!!! fsnt 
g^Vjjfre^ u^faani 

It is clear from this long extract that the commentator, 
being a stanuch Sbaiva, is at great pains to prove that ircT- 
<m means r%q. This much was necessary for him to do, as 
qiT.RFT conventionally meant Iq^j. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to have recourse to etymology, gam may mean 
Rig etymologically but not conventionally. Hence he says 
“ sgi 

Vaishnavas, on the contrary, explain this passage as 
eulogistic of Vishnu. 

the author of escapes this 

impasse very intelligently by saying that the devote^has 
to meditate first on grtm, residing in the heart of RS," winch 
is a step to the meditation of raq residing in the heart of 
in the following words: — 

em usntfauft s r mz zw | gq ^ 

*r: aqFRI g SIR! gRTl”!#! S55T- 

sfTRSwgrR#! 7RHI33I sFierc smOTRusn ftwraFr 
n^r til fWina vnur ewsi ertfciffo 

I 3n%ra«t “sssrefit' 11 % 13 swfpU 

This is not only a via media but a very intelligent 
explanation, indeed, to avoid the difficulty. He indirectly 
proves that irh* is the OTT15 of which the adthor 

proceeds to do next. 

s 
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P. 3. leg SKito*— All these hymns are taken 

from which is evidently a T%^iqfjiq^, the last 

half hymn being: — 

«nc*iT ^jRiwq.1 

It is not possible to understand why the author has 
omitted the last part quoted above, because it clearly says 
that the devotee, that meditates on the deity, attains liberation 
which deity is determined to be from the names of 
viz, and sftsqls, even though he started 

with the selfsame object of proving the deity to be %r, 
as the object of meditation for final beatitude* 
fcgsCrc = m ^ ( q&TR) ^’risr'h 

(T%qfqRqr%<S). 

R?sr s 

fqqft% = because RR is «fR3[, one of the few positive 
attributes he has. 

$$5 = ?IlF6qsi$uiT ‘ c 3TRct, st%, RTRiTfR, SPIsNfr. 

RSR = i • 

«n%i beyond conception, beyond mental grasp. 

«RafR = of endless forms; but T%3f JtRqflR explains as 

sRR5f?n 3tg; ?nqi: sra: ^5req«iTq$R^ gagw- 

RStfcR^qtf^Rl 

«nf^«jtafaCR^» A thing, that has no beginning can 
have no jprr^i or But this threefold aspect 
is stated always in connection with ^fR for em- 
phasis. fl’R, therefore, means stated above. 

^*tra|R = with 'Sm as his helpmate. Philosophically 
Utt is the 5n% ( wonderful power ) of <R3SR or 
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and is, therefore, only another aspect of <rc- 
f&q, like the reverse of a coin. { 3T, s, is 
qrtsrpq; and -sin is the same represented by the 
syllables placed in reverse order ( 3^, 3T ). *nft- 
qq in his ai«|¥pj?£5( says — 

SWT JTTsTTOq qw i 

qqfr^sq fsm&igim *n n 
T%qfnWrtqT’s explnanation is very elucidating 
3T?r wwsZin q*h srulqtg^qqqTq^: 

0ri%5rq:q&q sffcqfqqsinqr si’Tfrqr snqjuq^ 1 m 
fw%wqwi*irn sar%: qiqqlsqw qtfqraw qmpwi sqrqq* 
qt=^ i €T nfiqj sitrnsqq^q qqfrrqr etc. 

The great poet qrrs^ra derives qqi as “ qisp 3TOT 
fsrrqT qsrpi^qi §gqfr qqw ” ( furcwr I — 26 ). His deri- 
vation of the name is merely a plain and easily under- 
standable explanation of the word, meant for an ordinary 
reader. The poet himself, a Kashmere shaiva probably, 
mentions the 01% aspect of %q in the invocatory verse of 
tfqqr, namely, 

qr«i*fHqq =3iw qm^q^q i 
q*iq: fqqfr qq qi&torWi n 

There can be no better and briefer exposition of qu%q 
with his conjunct qtl0i%, as intimately or inseparably one, 
and the two, therefore, make 5n%:%ft2’i;q. 

The same plain derivation of ^T is give? m qnf^gtiir — 

JTrqifqvr^ qqr at qqif fnqqr qq*r%q:t%fr i But here 
the H!% aspect of the 5rr%, in the course of the evolution of 
the Universe, is noticed. 

P. 3 = 3T%ef;q, srqr^qrqqrarqvtd i 

?utH = fqq%qiqr%qrra^ W5W1 . Shiva, being a 
great q’ifiR himself, is a paragon • of a 
meditator absorbed in himself. 
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3T3mnr^='^rei srafacf 3?*j7Tdnurn.i Shiva though all-per- 
vading is limited to the heart and also becomes an individual 
(finite) soul. 


$11777 = writ: twst: | or strt 77 7*i 7i 7: s: | i\ 

(ftrafw) 


^7 = srt'iftf 7173. | 


= S77>7: srw 3777 n-. g*m%r7: *nar: ^ 

qs7*nn: t[«rt Ttwsm iWt7 q^qtTWRsrcr 71*73)77^737 

i5rq*n^Rqfe>:r fttfraq; i (T%7$«rrc:7fe7 ). 

313^1# = 3?gwtr%7: i %S7^ ^fRtf 555?t%qr 73 ^ §?3*fota- 
TT^% I 

P. B. ^3B7T5P pq: etc- is an extract taken from $Sto- 
f373(.. The word conventionally a name 
of Shiva, proves, says the author, that %3 is 
the 77751* i 

P. 3. ^fnqgvJtf^t — This J=7f7 or a logical rule is 
established in ^Mgrensr of trfiift, in the 9 th stfsr^ 0 f 
section viii of 3?«3T7 vi in the two qjrts, namely, 7g7l77t3i- 
*rft7#r.sft3t7i*.i W*ft 7T 3777'* i:— 

“ erMufiq- 7331*577 ” faff*) 771 faSrcrsiT'm* (ftilreTg- 
3T3i*7<iii*.) qitia®^ |f% 7*37 “ sms* 77171 3?3T.sg7(t ” 
?^T^ri^r?R7t?IL®i7i?7 3Tr^75?i: | (§fi)fr?3r553R5rf^7-< page 392). 


It is clear from the commentary that when the name 
of a particular thing is not mentioned, it is to be determined 
from other texts. The author applies the rule here and 
Bays that the 37177^771 for ^?[tr7T33T is determined to be only 
%3 from the extracts given. 
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P. 3. cW^is^pnqH— «i'5r«»*ihf3to eispj^n^r 

P. 3. are etc. is the well-known sentence 

in the 8th canto of Bff’wfrrlrot, that lays down the search 
of God residing in the heart. 

P. 4. — The author means that 

T%3 is determined to be the STFWfat in the heart-lotus. 
And if an attempt is made to interpret the passage under 
discussion otherwise, there will result the doubt as to what 
the really is; and everybody would hesitate to 

perform the worship on account of the uncertainty of the 
sqrenfrciT and would give up altogether, which would 
be an undesirable thing, indeed ! 

P. 4. etc. Here the author intro- 

duces the topic of STig?, that is necessarily expected in 
connection with the laid down of the 

Xow that the OTTFWn is determined to be Rra, the 
is to be determined. In the ensing discussion stRUPT is 
determined to be the 

P. 4. JfTqutoi rrfi%4 etc. This is taken from 13th section 
of ?nr?pbravi. In this section tohto is praised, as already 
noted in foregoing discussion. But is so highlv 

praised on account of his being a devotee of, ftra with whom 
he has attained identity. This comes to be noted later on 
page 5 of the text. 

P- 4 snrftf^f fqim etc. This as a tjyr in g^frqrar in 
X of 8th qr? of 6th sr«T r ^r. It occurs as follows: — 

snrftfiftftspr i rg5>jwJw*<iHt, i etc. 

The commentary of f3tfarei*rc edition 

page 514 ) is: —arraiw wf “ tr«j q^Jf ^«*$JT§3TT#n 
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^4 ar'Tftr^ff ra ” | era ^rfaft i% ^ 

W^Rfai"^^ i ^rrafa rwcr farartft trcra: i <ra am^q^ 

Rf^Rra^rRS^ | Rt? RKtTT'q^Tra 5fR RRqfcT I 3ffi: 

Sf 53 ^ cTcTCfreR Rlt^R: I | Rfs^RRiSR RgrararasRr RF Riqjjq. 
i%t4a?jrg't i r RraraFFctrer r'4frfrait<Tt l 4ra!4 Riprai%oi[qft%. 
^RRfRIetl eTW^Rf4 Wrratf^tF fRfRFR: (see also IWftRN- 
*CT55rf^<rc page 363-9TRVRR edition ). 

The discussion arose in connection with the -Vedic 
text “ Farrar...... eTRFRrtd \A ”, The objecter took a stand 

that sreftweT, in which the negative particle s{, prefixed to 
Rafter, a definite number, negatived all definite numbers 
specially those mentioned in pi’oximity viz- gq>, %, rj etc. 
and that any other definite uumber also was negatived? The 
objection was refuted and it was concluded that erqKfaa 
only meant a great number ( Rf F, and that the numbers 
stated in proximity remaiued in tact. The author applies 
this conclusion to the passage under discussion for the 
purpose of determining the SRRqj of Shiva and says that 
RFRFRoi is the rrtrr;, because RUHR comes in proximity to the 
^Rl^R^RFir ( %R ) and should, therefore, be the counterpart 
of the RRRR. It is, therefore, superfluous and unreasonable 
to go in search of another worshipper in preferance to 
RUHR coming in close succession to the RRi^Rsiftyr. 

etc. — Those words precede 
faRFR etc* The objector comes forward and says that 
it is not ■TF-URR that is the rrirs but the rt^Fs or ascetics are 
the worshippers, as they have been described just before 
the passage etc., laying down the RRreRr. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that in the RFtTRtffR section 
there is mentioned the fra or fesqs (the heart lotus, the 
seat of the srh-Rrrrf ), And because that f?q>RR occurs in 
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tut eertioi. c.f p:r7% he must be the "sqra^, just as nf5S$r 
73%, 53%, u33q% 53% etc. are to go with sRPIpforegpr, 

because these occur in tie section treating of ^SPJ'Wrerei’l. 


The determination of toe 35’gqi is d 
the ftfafa’ rule.-, established in connection 


one by applying 
with %%=rrr%fW or 


applicator} injunction. The rules arc six — ■«%, v.*!, qi?7, 
qq:?5, *31*, and *-3'5r-r. Here the rule of 3-?.*- or mutual 


expectancy or interdepenuance is applied.. When two 
things are mutually dependant, there is spppt uni the two 
are mutually complementary. An instance of this is given 


in eresT? as follows:— sHSPEi'C sq**i i 331 S5i3u%g 73% 
7;37 t. 3 %st *5 3177%% 71313%* fewm 

i ^^H’%s r q ^shj&rqivtr ^ 53:77%% q-qi^FR 

5E«nrcfTC* i fc7 =t:33W3t 33i3it3r i 



w:::.e app.yiug mis 

ru;e, 

uuotes me very 

5 % 73 ig etc- The ru 

*e is 

applied to the 


matter uuler discussion in cc: 
in “ q^ss-T qr% 


.nection with f.?5 or f??38, 
“ in which there resides the 


■jqi^q^T, for which naturally there arises the expectancy 
cf the 37^- In the preceding sentences it is said “ Jfiwf: 
q<: «5t’=u *713 31 * 133 : q*: r ; 31*137 is, therefore, the great medi- 
tator. Here arises the expectancy of the object of medi- 
tation. The object of meditation having been already 
prove'! to be ;%7, residing in the spws, the worshipper is 
detetmined to be 3’*I3 ! 7, per rule of natural expectancy. 
As there is no such mutual expectancy in the case of 3 tt!s 
mentioned just before 35* etc. they eannat be worshippers. 


P. 4. *r q 7 ‘‘ rT^qqicqT?*: etc.: — The sqre^fq of 


is further proved by the verses taken from 7 i 33 g*w, 
a Vaisunavuite Parana, though not wholply so, and- the 
qu^iai. The extract from the 31335*13 clearly states that 
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[%ef as HTOi^n ( residing in the at«nfcR3> of the heart ) was 
worshipped by ftwj- Bat the sentences from are not 

very explicit, except for the word a name of ac- 
cording to sr™, “ ?rl $sn*n ”• The 

remarks of i^PTJ Rnqflct deserve notice in this connection as— 

cRtesjrciWiSni^TT nictM “ qwWtpifff:” 

tgg&n “ qwc^t*rat&.S€*mi«[fa ^rair ” ?f% wftRr 

gg; gqtfa airafjR Tf ^Tgyig: 

The extracts from gtiwis are not very reliable, as they are 
often very self-contradictory. The thing here to be noted 
is that it is an extract from a Yaishuava Parana. Prof. 
H- H. Wilson remarks about the in his et Puranas 

or an account of their contents ” as follows: — The greater 
part of it relates to the worship of the Linga, a rather 
strange topic for a Vaishnava Parana, but engrossiug the 

principal part of the compilation It is of more tolerant 

charactor than other Puranas, and divides its homage 
between t%? and fq®3 with tolerable impartiality. It is not 
connected, therefore, with any sectarial principles; etc. etc. 

It should be noted here that quotes a large 

number of %^rs from different Puranas in support of the 
position that sntraw is the worshipper of seated in the 
of smwvr. This position is maintained in the following 
words:— ” ssufcrr “ it* w 
fUt *' i^n%rt * smigviwfa gqi^t i fR**r q$W*R[ aqrarai 
?Ncf I 3qTtrq>£t? stftg smiti. «t<ti%n3Tf etc. etc. 

P. 5. etc. This is an objection raised by the 

opponent about being identical with f&r ( srwl&q seated 
in the heart lotus ). The identity of and f&R is proved 
by the words of already noted, and also from 
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viz. tpissfr <TWT fgr etc- etc. The words preceding 
the extract are plainly descriptive of ftra as follows: — TTq 
W31 fSRqiq sqiqq 1 9fJf $UTT qsrrqfaK: T%7: 1 

w- Tsrqr qtqr qif 5is^T’1r^7¥r qp| qqq: i qr^iqiqT^ i%£wpr$r 

q^q: i 

In the extract given in the text only seal's are men- 
tioned; whereas there must be twelve qsTsC petals.) t n%3%qjqT7, 
therefore, aptly remarks— | sisg 

T^g 3tS^5'H fl«q%qt5f«Tqilf3n^7T«RqT^r ¥TPTT: ^sq# I 

aTqRq q qqqTtrqqwaqlRs^ Trcqisqr q'ScmsglH^T- 

qiqfcpqfsrw fWcqsqqiRtqiqq^Fi qp^n i " T%q*q f&qsq^fqfa " 

3pqm q?rq*q q^q^f'feifft^q q^q^q ^qfq^qrqrfih gjiHitlcr 
fqfqqq mq: 1 

The following of tqqrqt'Tqqq. describe the qats and 
their qualities and colours etc. as follows: — 

qqi fq^trRh qq: 1 
337 %%?rc =q qqqm^qf^qqt n 
artfqqq qqi Tqqr*3% qq: l 

qq; wq«r qq f^nqqqq. 11 

fwi# qqi fttqwflt qq: | 

?%557qqq qr% um q qrtrqqq. u 
q%3^« q^r l^qqqq qq: » 

33T ^Riqq 5iqq qqlfqqqraqq^ll 
qfeqqs qfq^qq qqt fqq^ qq: | 

33T §1737331^ q SOTif q qraq^tu 
?qiqq^ 313 # qqi i%tw% qq; 1 
3^7 fqdiq^q q qq^r q qftqqqji 
qr3W37# q^I 13*1*33 qq: l 
qqT ^quqtq! q 3^qqiqt qRTqqtt . 11 
qKqSisnq# qqi ftsri*q?r qq: | 
f qqqiq qqqifqqfaqqq, 11 


6 



M«rrt jrt *r: i 
er^r vi iW«rr ? j#$% 3 ii 

^JTUROJ J^T *R: I 

fR %?f 4 =3 JTcP&^U 
3RJT gt'TI'h SUg^T% | 

3r reft ^f sigJJi'RJn^: u % 

It is to be noted here that though the two agrei 

in general trend of thought, they differ greatly in the state 
ment of propensities produced by rest in particular ^ars— 
e. t* the properties of shtr and ^55rs are stated ir 

reverse order. 

P. 5- gtR etc. — gtiq and jJtRRlra are explained as 
follows: — 3TTRT JRST JR U% 

| 3TIRI JWBt JR: fewt ?r% 5%: iffa: | %g55TR. 

sftjsfc 3 # i f^Rfi^iw'TRWT 3 sd^RKon^n i ( see s^%r- 

page 31 ). For jtr see note on the 1 st verse supra. 

P. 5. annJRTfqifa 3 — The author quotes here the 
verse No. 19th of chapter VI of f&i*RTT%€Wwr. He, there- 
fore, seems to place on par %pcrr%«T«TT% with the Agamas 
in respect of authority and importance. 

P. 5. etc, — In the JrRjjpfol section 

( No. XIII of following the ^hrrtRr section 

( No. XII of the 3TTJR3.), JTRPR is very highly praised as 
qqsfip, TlcIR and so forth;' such a description of «TRRW would 
naturally militate against the statement that jjktjr was the 
The author answers this objection by saying that 
•tTOJR, being a devotee of and having attained at*one* 
ment ( ) with f?R> well deserved the praise in such 
high terms- All devotees of fqR do become fiffrs themselves 
after and are indistinguishable from r%3 in that 
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rendition, though they ran reappear at the behest of 
inly to serve a particular purpose. But their re-appearance 
s not rebirth. 

P. 6. crgTPnpnqsw etc.— In this 'jknnection auqtat- 
$t%5T’s remarks are to be noted:— qps :%q 

T%f>T3 tTf | 333^ 

3T3 pt frw sra% %q g% jrrSf 3531 q*3ipq« : 
RPT- irt: I -...#q Jimqor T%3!i3!3fl!3q73rip^c3 s#«FT*r?^si*f: 
(see page lfi ). 

P. 6- %faTjetc. — This might refer to either a , q^ c T3T. 
r«l, the commentator of srrpirqftiRC or to srrroTqfttt, author 

O 

of a very extensive commentary on the stfl^fs. 

*The former says— sirrwrt m spigo^ q? q: fcfir ^cf S 
tpwi I *T5 *nttra»r %rn- I the latter says — ‘‘jppqoi- 

«T \ 315* ^nr^FTti 3fpgqf??"# !• Hence the compound 

qirjpm is to be dissolved as qqtfTrFpq and not as u $33X3 • 
On the author i:y cf these two the author proceeds 
to srgu '*• 3PT T rq rTrqoi: qir sr?5Jj3qi 

This argument seems very strange. It does not necessari- 
ly mean that the compound was intended to he qqjfracjp 1 ?, 
simply because it is not explicitly stated as spraw; p w§j. 
-The woniii.’g could as well have been 3X1331??* 3fu instead 
of iHxrnq* 3H. It is seen that such a kind of reasoning is 
due to the high sectarian spirit. ( see stuwro page 103). 

The author may also refer to ^I%31WR, the author of 
in which 3X3 ' l «?x I33P 3U” is discussed and 
and explained as 3X5335??* 315 in *[3Ts 5, 6, 7 (of t!3[ II 
3T^TJl I of sTiWJSfls as follows:— ii H || 3T?I33q* 3U 

3F?miq trq 35 * 5335 ?; q?*tfl% 3ft stfaiT^ra i etc. etc- 

As has been already remarked or 3P53R53I 

(conscious worship of 31 R seated in the p$33) is consider- 
ed to he of utmost importance for attaining 35g53#REr. This 
$35 has been established by 3TpT33 in his 311^3 is in 3ftT5%*. 
\*3 contained in the 3rd of qn of the 1st epaira )• 
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st: staffer carqa^Tfafr 5 ^ asiaiTii il i a 

q^rm^Eftfsiwrf^r i%*r^r a: si^Tf^tsrqsraar srem^ i 
*ts$ ft*&i*fowTwfac ?r aq>TS(rqT% ^»srH 4 i-?r< *8 

^sfT^nff^c ?f% graaN?: qvi rats^sqq area ^ i 

alsrcncf ar«r ftsfmfaT^r ga: sra;^arrr%%<fr 3 % ; T 11 X II 
gssn agf^rtam f^itaT aisr q|r°i aT^frsrerawi%qsraT a 1 
aa'rfsR^q^ia^aqraarair amq'mqftw qfl^rmaw: II * 11 
,qrzpa ^^15 i^ragqraa a vgj aqqqfa w^tpwar j 
araaa^fq a^rqi%«BTTq^w sfea a^iM^a srar^: 11 s n 

antra«n^r afareraaTwaTa vsj ^ af^s atTswr sBaraau 

a^< a ^igTTaa a IM 11 
-araigqrflRHTt^RBSa ^c a^rrgqra^aqT qft^qr^ra:: ! 

. 3 ra*^rcaaf*ro qscareaa^f sti^nsssfa %^a afgra^aa « « 8 
a^r Raatsfa f^r wreamaa ga> a a*a <HaTcqaaifaaM*li 
fta *aa aar% Tf^c^nafern - ^ ftlsgirca tt% a * 41 *“ 

'•I . «• 
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5Trcrc»nsis<3i ^ ^ ?n ^ q- 1 

is ?r%a^8t zn%fipif!cT ^gsrefaltci 357134 % n mi 
stojjoj^ f^f gm nsrl^r: ferai ? q*Jn?tra^ 3|tR i 

in • n 

tfitriS 4tn*n%»i!%ftwq?if3 fsrqqsr alrai^ i 

3t»T f?RF33 n|^T 313* a ?^TW 33 8*ffl: IM 1 II 

?*wcT><jt 3 $4>%? i ?T34t3fi'4 af% *i %r. giH%qri[ 1 

4iR5ift:Si ii iqrTOi*rg: 11 t » u 
OTfmwii*r %^33 fnft: 3ltf*TOsw% 3?wg *totu=t i 
3TRTT 3IHcS^lril>? W1 %WtWIW q>4 3 gw3i3»ig?w?: II 1 3. II 
F?rji gqftrcgqiforeqra# fi 31 w to qttrei ftfqwi itgjw: i 
m s^f^R^gqifias^f wm34tqT*reans a^r ^ mv h 
These verses fully bear out the discussion contained 

in the text from ftratf3% f T%W3 to 5iTgt5!t?%%?fTt«l I 

The first three 4tI$Ts state that i%? alone is praised by 
all Vedas. Verses 4, 5, 6 maintain the internal worship 
of %q5aq as j#lf?T%T. The third verse substantiates 3TORT- 
qgfwmtfTOreHriiicr^cq. Verses 7, 8, 9 maintain that tow 
is the sqra*. The verse 10 says 3n%s are not the stilts 
bat «TO3W is the The remaining verses elaborate 

the same and conclude that JItti2I%qf3f^3, lays down the 
•jqr*Ri of f^ra. (see ctTrsfera? pp. 1, 2, 9, 10, H, 12*. 

Many more extracts of in 3f T £TOq> may be given; 

but the following three wiii oe enough: — 

^ftreifr faqiTOiig: i 

( a ) 3T%TOf?is3 tot ^ 3^ i 

3 awi'KT stttoto n 

*j ffo: gis?=igTO gggfir: n 

(. see 4s?TOiqftq^— traiqft»TO ) 

( b ) frfateTO® I 

iqg4 qmfissjrat is5fi$*TT%M*5H i 
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f| II 

qwjrin.1 

sprain ^ nwn ll 

xxx 

surasrc ftsfor 

wq#w 

gtspfcsfcl i «ii^t qv^NVTOiii 

(smtiTfv^r^m pages 45-46). 

( c ) 3TIWR | 

Mw^snsn^. cr&srk^i 11 
Zmi sr«W«TO«& i%qq; 1 
5$tS3B**n? agsrafcraiftwi. 11 
sfft*rawic«R *jfea ti u 

( page 378 Seventy unpublished Upanishads, 

Adyar, Madras). 

Here ends the section on the wearing of Linga inter- 
nally i. e. ST<ni&J, And the next section on the wearing of 

on the body begins from etc. 

P. 6. «4f&r wnrfcr < irffaN qrq# ) — This forms the 
closing part of the 16th section of qftPriirqfatni.. The section 
begins with and addresses salutations to f&ns 

in different forms, which the author expiaius later as the 
qtppraf&iis and concludes that wrafa lays down 

placing i. e. wearing of Linga on the body. 

pfi&t is ^jsftsn, the third modification of i%* in the 
course of the evolution. The wearing of fsfeffl on the body 
and its worship is a step to 3raf«»nqri°i and ara$«ilm*WT, 
though both and qfti&iiqiSRT and sfawnsrrw and 

«Rrf$*nTOPH are mutually helpful and complimentary, as 
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tnay be noted from— gfipmrigffggg; 3*wir g fhwrfg ^ra gmg- 
gffgrati srafogigsgfg gfgg% g stRcfffrr f^afagrTRSrwTggrg; i is* 
f&r smfog ^? 3 r gg^Hsict fagtigrerog. 3ie Ki i miqg T <sfeS g%- 
tfrcrag g^tarragr#B ggtiimgg grw: t ( g ^ig qre fHfog- 

rg3TR% page 6 ). Hence the devotee has to begin with 
gf$f&rgRg for g%i«gpTragr. Hence the author proceeds to 
establish gfeiim or ssfoggRg. 

g^gttraTgqg. also says that Linga is to be worn both 
internally and externally for erqg^ as follows: — ggg g^rgg: 

gg}TOi«s giaiif^i ^gRg I grot, &«m*r gTTOfrlg i g t^f 
gogig; grasrifci: mgtg i TOrsnr%$g gfgg faw^i 

The following will make the matter very clear, 

«ntr g^ggwg^pg qg ^ I 
sFg: ^isrggigr 5 ggg wsFct 11 
ggid<)'>H l*f?t e d^4aH l 4 e i t b^ I 
g!STOrgfig%TOfmi g ra^Rt ] '■& 
gsgisig giTOT to^rt#^ 

4id°^ ^gs&i^g <jgg g g^n^fJr: il 
ggr gff: gCrror g TO3TRintgg*i 1 
Pr:gg 5*1 an gilt 5 ^WI 9 T 5 II 
T?ggg:ggt^r: tor tow \ 
frgHhf gfstfi ftcf g fs?r wu 

' gi^tigiggg^BT chapter iii ) 

gsff&g g?tqgi% is explained by gggqfarrcrar as gtfag wig- 
ging. He thus differs from the author, gfl&t is a compound* 
Mr. 8 D. Pavate of Hubli dissolves it as g^sgra? fiW* But 
I think it is better dissolved asggsro# Hsg. gln4i<4 means 
g ig g iTO %sEEtgl, which are further modified into six kinds 
as gfifog, ggrgi&i etc* My explanation agrees with the 
author’s explanation of the passage i«t'=W4g*W etc* as' the 
ai&sia nf the<w» esrfcfgfifcgis. ( see dd. 14-16 1. 
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P. 6. 3|5r wnifltfa etc. — au objection to the asser- 

tion, that “ ^?iqRn% ” enjoins the wearing of Linga, 
begins here and euds with qftdwfltarai i 

the objection is a very long one, thorough and exhaustive, 
and says that the sentence ‘‘ ’’ does not lay 

down the wearing of Linga ( $S%q ) on the body. 

P. 6. — because the verb is in the present 

tense The objector says that everything that is 

enjoined should be expressed by the imperative or the 
potential mood* But here the verb ^PTCrcT is in the present 
tense; hence it lacks the nature of an injunction- 

P. 6. etc- — All Vedic sentences are signi- 

ficant and never unmeaning or superfluous- Vedic sentences, 
according to *r7flf{rq>Ts, express either a tqi% ( injunction ), 
(incantation), (designation), l% (prohibition), or 

(missinnary assertion or eulogy). Though an injunc- 
tion is expressed by imperative or potential mood, some- 
times it is enjoined by a verb in the present tense, as in 
ffifFt. In the same way the verb might express 

au injunction. The objector says that the verb cannot 

do so, as it lacks the nature of an originative injunction 
(fafasR|«rq>^qiwqi<I.). The following discussion maintains why. 

P-. 6. i^fat^cTffsrrar etc — This is a couplet that defines 
fafa (sr^ffenfa), and qftdwfofa, three forms of 

injunction. The stanza is taken from f qiftsi’s tNwtTSN; and 
defines succinctly the outstanding features of these three. 
Here is defiued as (ftsprer) ar^qaiHr, which is explained 
by the author as swvtfercrsirH^f, i. e. a Vedic injunction lays 
down. something, which would otherwise have never oc- 
curred by auy other means of proof.' Such an injunction 
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is called an 31151 %%, as in q%!t I The author 

gives si^Tr-T as an instance of 3Til%f%, in as much as 
no where else and by no other means of proof the sl^°i of 
stilts is obtained. 

f%qq%l% is a restrictive injunction defined by tRTCTRfS 
as (!%$%) qr;%% i. e. where there are more alternative 
ways of doing a thing, the T%qq restricts the operation to 
one only; for instance Here it is enjoined that 

the sfifp should be unhusked by thrashing only, and by no 
other method of doing it, like qqnqqsiq;, is to be resorted to- 
This is, therefore, q% { sfqfqq ) srq an 1 q^T (qqrfcqwr) 

3T3TH- The difference between l%qq%% and 3T151%I% is that 
the latter is atsh'qsi'H, while the former is # u;r and q% 
3T5TH- 

qi^iqi is an injunction of exclusion, i. e- certain 
things are enjoined to be excluded. It is defined as tPT 
qi-qq q sf T it", explained by the author as qgnqqsHr, which is 
the same thing as ( arqgq? ). qftgssqt is etymologi- 

cally explained as having the notion of exclusion, as qifcr®?: 
srq 3W4: | fit: 1 This definition is well explained by 
in frqtw, as straw ar^ 3T?qar i%feq$ 

g*rlw«ni 1 the stock instance of this qPtg^qr is qw qwqgt vrqqi: — 
only five animals of five nails are to be eaten, ( namely, 
qrqrqj, ?T5ra, drqr, aud f>q ). By this all other animals 
( BTTqTOFs as well a3 other qwrais like cats and dogs ) are 
to be excluded. This is q ufIt— straw or g«iq?sn^t, 

because all qwwqtis as well as erqwwgrs come across people 
for satisfying their appetite ( qrntT: SRT ). f%ww, therefore, 
restricts the operation to one of the a{ternatives; while 
qftg^qT lays down the exclusion of some things. Therefore 
it is an injunction of exclusion or excluding injunction. 
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Iu faqttfafe the alternatives are such that when one is' 
adopted others are set aside; all are not simultaneously 
possible. But iu <rfa&$qT all alternatives are simultaneously 
possible. Therefore it enjoins exclusion. 

P. 7- 3?% ‘‘ Hqtau snpfa ” : — The objecter 

applies the test of all the three fafas to wntqfa and 

proves that the sentence cannot be any of the three fafas. 
He first applies the test of er^fafe, which is and 

says that slr&r s*rwatfa does not stand the test; because fa«i- 
stliw is already enjoined by in the hymn “g^t- 

qqfttdsfa: etc. ” and therefore it is otherwise obtained. 

In connection with this objection the remarks of 
ftrafuppifaa are noteworthy: — 

qspajra#* ^qrafaifawfot atHistgfts 

sr^Big Strang faft: a*nfa $wfa ^trcqtraii^facii^vRfajr 

faifafa n 1 s^rira qraqrat nft 

f W ia ii wi ^ r fafawtawnat 1 p ^i^rcfa^ra^t frilSn W'racfisraq 
fafarasqisrra etrarfog srarath 5t*nfa swnvqf^rwnWttiwfa* 
qwrcfafaratfora^w sqwtrafti fafoqsqraraqf^ri'wfafa »rrhi 
T his relation of stHFqfaSrow between ^rmra 

and sfafasnSKWra; etc. is established later by the author on 
page 11 and says that the former is the and the 

latter 3«pfi«r; and therefore, no objection of afsfcuptra can 
be advanced against the fafa enjoined by TO#. 

P. 7. all^prevading and eternal; or 

unlimited by time, space, and form. This has been well 
explained by qfactfantfitrc as follows:— 

qfa^Wt ft*: fasn: I W»* 

qfa^t 3?*n “qratgir pq: ” tfhi “ qra^*qfa^fts*rm* 

w ^ 'fifaqfirq *3i#rt<H ijlifaifawqfa^r 
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ssnt: 1 «pm?t i 

snn*Tmftqift^ g% s4sis^%%q i ar^riwftJtMifii^ 

5f5NH.=s|^5I^c? | I 

The hymn ?TfRJr%£j?hi etc. — is taken from ^n^cTiTT' 
ft^t.3-11. But it is to be noted here that the 1st half of 
the 2nd line is ^ wafR.”; while in some editions, 

e. g' ftfaraw* edition and 3TT*R3 ’s edition, the reading is 
“ U^rrft S n*RR*\ The difEererence is in =? for *3 as 
adopted by the author. The reading g seems to be appro- 
priate, as it well explains the contrast, namely, the limited* 
ness and omnipresence of the Oversoul, shown by the 
author later on page 8 in continuation of discussion in this 
very connection. 

P. 7- *rg s&refot&fo etc.— This is the first 

objection raised against the position of the objecter. Here 
the objection is that usfurcftfcjfa: and the qualifier and 
the qualified, being in grammatical equation must be identi- 
cal, as the subject and the predicate must be. Hence there 
can be no relation of between i%f and sipr etc. 

But the explanation of gsfiirareftnfci: given above shows that 
WW etc. are the of ftra. i. e- there is siimu^PTR 

of wRftrci*fop and There results from this the incon- 
sistency of identity and anuNT^Pfflif. Therefore the position 
of the objectier being unsound, his objection is to be rejec- 
ted. The objecter overrules the objection by quoting the 
authority of who preves that erfaww of a thing 

for another (that is errerowmr of the two things) was 
not inconsistent with their identity. It may be noted that 
on the next page the identity of Linga and is established 
on account of their being in grammatical^ ^uation. Later 
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also on page 37 the identity of and sn^q, tnat ‘Siana in 
apposition to each other, is established. 

P. 7. qqtqm%sqlqfa 

It is difficult to understand to what qT5S$3Tqrq 
the author refers, on whose *TM he alleges to base this 
assertion. There is a *tto, said to be written by 
on the smgjTTs, printed in Kanarese script and published by 
gwpifi?r. But the *n«q does not contain the Rngfa as 
alleged by the author, as may be noted from the following 
extract from the *Tt*q:— cTWqtqqqq: WW 1 q?qmqq trq 
wlira ^qqai faErci«Nq ^qraqifnqqTqnwqrqqiqrqiw- 

qwq'r *$iqr isft;qnqf sraro: iww 

qRfR. 3?5tqiq?NqT q&tq l 

Rrer^gtMci sT^qk. I 

3T5TOqi3(ftT q*H fiqiqtfa I qqi 5 f l Wt 

gqt fqqqfaqdqqiti. stq qfa qqasqqq^q miqisfeft- 

miK i s^qraT q?: snfmqqr qrq stiqqqq m ^tuqs 
srawqqt ^rqft^Tqnqq ^^fq^qq^ralqi^gtwvreq ai^qqqiq&q 
sfcftqrqqTeqc^q qiqq^'^stwqqq: q<qgt: qq i 

Some think that this available wq is not the genuine 
qfq^aqM but a spurious one, being a rehash of the real 
one, which the editor has not been able to trace. In as 
much as the author refers to and quotes from *ft55%s*n«q in 
authority, there must have been a different q'isf aqi*q, which 
unfortunately is still unavailable to the public.' 

P. 8. etc. — This is another .reason that sriV 

does not militate against identity. The compound 
is dissolved as qfq: Wt$5i: q^q q:. Here qiqrsis are 
of qa and are identical with qa. In the same 
\yay snq^iqfar: are atftwtTs of %q and are identical with Rrq- 
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P-8. ?ra This is 

another objection raised against the position of the objecter, 
after the first objection was met and after it was concluded 
that was not inconsistent with identity. Here 

it is objected that if Linga ( ) was limited to various 

seats (anwrs viz- 3?:^. ftrt;:, and ), it would contradict 
its ssMltpEcf T%f: )• This objection is refuted by 

the following ( Wjjsri;# etc. ) The Linga, though naturally 
all-pervading, comes to be restricted to artificial limitations 
as 3TFR, and tfpff etc-, like stifle, which, though all- 
pervading, comes to the spoken Gf in its limited forms, as 
sreisrsr, etc. 


P. 8. f&i is the and is the 3<rra$» 

The s%q, becomes both f«a and st»t, and sqreqi 

respectively. The following extracts from 
chap. I and will make this clear:— 

( a ) r g?.’ W-, Hf«» 

mwi eTiiisq: srrqr-??: sg. arlffatfig. | 


( b ) s#:33FT S?4 qpfaji *fr*?fafcr 

gq qg^i&ifagjft 4fi%4!S*RI ( pp. 11 and 14 ) 

( c ) gsraspnsm 1 

^r; =q sra^rJUisW » 

S?r%'tf Rnri^rc: sstwft: II 

quoted by arinM^rasiWJf page 21 ) 

( d ) etc— 

( page 27 ) 
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P. 8. atfo'* — Here the significance of r, already 

referred to above, is established. The author maintains 
that the first half of the hymn gives the limited forms of 
fa* and the latter half states the all-pervasive forms of f^r; 
and that both are properly connected by the conjunctive 
particle R. 

P. 8. — Here is stated another ( third objec- 

tion ) objection against the position of the objecter. The 
objection is that Linga may be limited to various sri^ns. 
But its limitation to STR* (i. e. its residence in s*r;t) cannot 
be proved; because ?2l&r is never placed in the month, on 
the authority of fastaferawfa and which unmista- 

kably state that Linga is to be worn on the head, 
round the neck, on the stomach, breast, or on the palm. 
And as arunr is not stated as a seat, it is impossible 
that it should be a seat of Linga. 

P. 8. ssrcrefsRWrffaq; — Here begins the answer to 
the objection. It means that the objection looks well for 
want of real grasp of the truth. The truth, the answer 
says, is that is Linga, both being in grammatical equa- 
tion, as the expressor and expressed. 

P. 8. *j5R!3rT*i% etc. — These verses are taken from 
The first verse gives the meaning of *Hr 
to be Linga derivatively. And the second states their 
identity on account of their being in grammatical equation, 
as the expressor and expressed. Being in grammatical 
equation they are one and the same. 

P. 9. is considered to be the author 

of the 18 Puranas, of which is one. The derivation, 

therefore, given of is his, also says:— 
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( See 

vol. II pp- 74, 76) 


str srerormraLi 

wife tIr^r vi <ti n 


a&jpmat \& totri jisto ; 
so also TlsfaRrenufa— ?R«mwfe n 

vol. I p- 122 awiSrawft $4 BrfJf^w*WR5?i: I 

grfiraRi fi^RR . n^nifos: to fer- » 


P.9. *r*r: 4sfei% aw etc. — These verses are taken 
from Rfetaaioifc of i^swnlf^. They explain how 
TlR&n, that is worshipped either on the altar or on the 
body, is constituted. The latter is the miniature of feiltw, 
the amorphous representation of f§R. WJWRTOircft explains 
in his i|Rii?PRl3 (page 32) that this amorphous representation 
of f$R contains in it the sixfold forms of the Linga, namely, 
sTisfrcfon etc. in the followin way: — fleers snwrcfe»r, 

55i3»t, nrg% dtnwlSn, anr^ran, nfa% 

I?r 5nERr*lRRR. | 


P. 9. sr^ etc.— ‘Here two kinds of corn ifife 

or JR are laid down for preparing the cake ( giRRT), which 
forms jrfr^j; while sfife or jr are the material for making 
it* The two kinds of corn are laid down alternatively for 
the preparation of the cake. And it does not matter 
whether it is prepared from either of them, so long as the 
object, worship, is served. In the same way the purpose 
of wearing Linga is wry. And if the end (ntsr) is served 
by wearing Linga, it does not matter whether the Linga is 
worn on the head, round the neck, or in the mouth. Hence 
the hymn gjfaR etc* lays down alternatives* 
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P. 9- sjfa sjt etc: — This hymn srir srerfr etc. 

is taken from (I — 10). In extenso it is, 

SR swflfetwfft it: ^rucR[#r i^xr t^g: | 

mjRRiRitg: n 

The objecter maintains that the hymn lays down the 
wearing of Linga, both internally and externally, as borne 
out by the verses from ( quoted by the author ), 

which bases its statements on the Vedas. The internal 
wearing is laid down by the words cRqilfl^r^tci., i- e. medi- 
tation of Him worn internally, lays down the. 

wearing of Linga externally on the body as isRst- If the 
wearing of Linga is laid down, says the objector, the placee 
of wearing Linga should need be stated in sequence. This 
is done by the hymn wfisRfcftflfa: etc., which follows the 
hymn sr JRR etc. later,. The devotee expects to know 
where it is- to be worn. If the places of wearing Linga, 
as expected by the devotee, are not stated, the devotee 
would be at a loss to know where to wear it. The hymn 
SlWl etc. is significant, as it expressly states the places of 
wearing Linga oil the particular parts of the body. 

srraft = strand. 

P. 9. In corroboration of the verses quoted from . 
ftraCRffformfa. the following verses from may 

be noted:— 

srIwsrfr fgSraw: i 

sr swr iri Iri ii 

(See Unpublished Upanishads, Adyar, Mardas) 



P. 9. going against the context, i. e. 

failing to fulfil ths expectancy raised by the previous 
context. S ;ch failure would be very undesirable. The 
bynar. qq:*wui^isfiq: is significant in that it fulfils the expec- 
tancy. Hence there is no arpftisr in eqtan ^rqqrlr as asserted 
by the 

P. 10. qtrqqMiq^riq etc.-Herethe objecter maintains hia 
position finaiiy by saying that the hymn gqkq etc. 

would be unmeaning, except in the light of the explanation 
given in the foregoing discussion. If the explanation, the 
author says, is not accepted, the hymn would either mean 

( identity ) of ;%q with snqq, %?;, jffqr, or His residence 
there. But both these alternatives would be untenable, 
as they would surely conflict with the statements made 
about i%?, which are given next, viz. qqi Irq qq: and asflicdr- 
*icf: I%q: | 

P. 10. g^qiqq ?rqwr— 1 This is taken from 0 f 

qqqfe. This is well explained by qfsq rerqfqnc as follows: 

q-ire sin icgqjv.qqiK rqqrft qroqq qqqefifh i 

TfTWTOfc fq;3q:?%3r¥rF7 arten%<qifc3nqpr: i grqsrr- 

wrafa i yqqq sri&Htft ^r%r-?T qffra fcfar sriwq ip wreq; i5n%qa% 

l qf^rn^qTcT q 

aqnq qrefq«r%qqvqr q^sqqitorsraijnqfa =q?qr< gq s^qr^rat arq- 

•qTOTSrf fat^q sii M l m i jrai fqqTft a^q^fsitfa- 

*q35^&5qfW,Hi q%i% %?qq: | 

P. 10. qg qqW%f'jfiq %s^ etc.— -This is the fourth 
and the last objection raised against the position of the 
objecter. The objection is that if there had been a word 
expressive of sn'qq.qq ( seat of ftrql&q viz. snqq, %*:, and 

Jt^qt ), the assertion of i%q residing there would be established. 

8 
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But as there is no such word the assertion is meaningless. 
This objection is answered by the objecter by saying that 
the is not expressed but indicated, when the ai%r 

affix ^expressing possession or having the things (en*R 
etc.) as seats is appended. Except for this the whole thing gqV 
JRltrtiJfR: etc. would be meaningless. But instead of making 
the whole thing meaningless it is better, says the objecter, 
to assume by indication, according to the rule 

t| gR^tj^wncq^qispR a^roi) established in ^tfratai in connec- 
tion with the ’Tf^T’T, as is discussed next. 

P. 10. the compound is 

dissolved by the author as— f&raR'JRTHlRr 3TRqmW[qr. 

g: I this is a But the author 

in stead o£ taking this compound as a qgjT'iitflqw says that 
the word is obtained by the possessive affix sir- q‘i%ff 
remarks in this connection as follows: — * 

tRifq t[Si€*TRR’?rq;tqa 3m- 

tTqgrfR;i q^ci: 3W- S&: Rl%qR cR. 

licRR sqqf rrurriSr sqrfamvrqg5fif|>m 

P. 10. arigqiR R — The rule referred to just 

aboVe> has been established in 'jlffiffttfl (in ®f. 10 qR 7 9Tl%‘ 
20).in^fis— 

qsuRRT ^51 1 Rimns^R I — According to text if you 
say; it is not so, by reason of there being one injunction. 

qt4wi%fetst comments on these ^rrs as follows: — 
qqtquR qRR^RSt i 

qqf^Riqrqsft II 
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rc 

“ \ qqrrjg^rarg gift ’’ s#ag. sr^jsniqjTj^qsr 

rasitreq ^5531%: 1 qqwi^qq f| qgiq^rc siffler *q 
3!^!^ srcswq^ra I si' w 3 gtfgmgg im- 

f5i3*w srfsr Wf^:1 - 4'5T 5H'^ ¥f q;% 1 g^aw ww 
qqiq^qiqssRiR!# anfifg i gtJmaqiqqq q^i ggjhq ^q^jjqqqig,. 
3<TCR«iftf«3rr stmwr^r sr sdCn nRi^-fq <N;*r»ni | { sra- 
f.’Tqqr — page 770 f^smt edition ). 


P. 10. Sfr/gf'jff-f: ?d=qi — Here it is necessary to 
understend what is meant by 5jf,% and fq^fcT. 3$% is a 
fundamental rite or sacrifice, i. e. an Archetype (of a 
sacrifice) and fqfTcl is a modification or a derivative. and 
f^ftcT are defined by as follows;— 33 SfraRiq^r: gi 

s?;%: 1 q«r 1 gqbnra:?u qsr q g&tiq^i: si 

R?%: 1 %i% ' 35? gfgqqRf sfarat atfH^R iprri In affo 


or the Arche:? oe a” rule? about subsidiarv matters are 


specified. Bu: in derivatives rules regarding 

* 00 

diary matters are not so specified. So it is laid 


the subsi- 
down that 


ail subsidiary matters of a fif?% are performed by the rules 
prescribed for the Archetype- The rules of a s^Jcf are trails, 
ferrei to the iq?% by the principle Sffgqg. Rf%: 

(a derivate'shoni i be performed in the same manner as an 
Archetype .'.This principle of transferring the rules is called 
3TT^5T ( application by protraction cr transfer ). The meaning 
cf et.rl^sf is made clear by as follows; — *rw qt=T 
iqittn q4i: ttHgigi 3F3j?r w: » g*n qiswqfq fRt qrrsfN 

^qarei^f: grafts: enw asreE^ 3Tr*f^#j 

35R# grafilctsq: ^q-nfa 


sfrn^g^f qcH»n*g i 
vqqn^r; sfa %i%: 11 
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P. 10. 3ii#T — 

?RJf. ( tf^RRg’s S^'s^fal ). 

P. 10. sifaaftfct I; — The whole thing 

has been well explained by qfaa %q$qTt as follows: — qigl 
sgft £f CIIR ” Ira Trunin qtiftqii- 

31W S^ igR^ife %wr: aj^i«r^5 sfaww ffidral: i st^r 
R$4<t: *HR^fi%c^r a?frR^R?ra: q&qr ti%. Ri^Bqif qqq tjafl- 
^*5 flwfrasigreqi l§xq?n% fra qif^rer tq4 «gdifci >$qr$r «ri^u%f 
s^oj q^rfqr j?5rr: q^i^ii qqt q>Ri fi% qqiqr: q^Rfrcjft 

i q^tq^m^a r str^ i^ra i srrisrr- 

%A ffqq: i%arar i 3?itF?^ ilpra i gq <rcc?sten- 

$?r I sr aift ngsifranrfar 

aaprar f«Fni^:«*fa q^rmr aiarra I m %qw«nfa*irmwrf i|s- 
tiw*tT qq^d^ntjcrq f^r ^mf Bi^r swift i agrarc 

ift^ffoqfftj^qtflTaRsq ?5<fq TOT^terafcqqqwftft 
aiHq^wqi: 1$: sirsr^or snftqp«rrc qi 

qR^qqj^R <K«ffcn ffft fasqifftrR' i str m< Rift %; 3rq?ikf ^tifw 
*N«Niv>ir qqi^q ffft: Rmpft ^ tftifftqft a*rr sftRqftmjftafo- 
qtqq^q eNsforcoirc RqRfn%tlqftq . sq'Rqrerift^'qft tftq&ftra 
raranr»l.i 

P. 10. ^RRRjJ' — It is not possible to determine to 
whom the author refers as ^iRRi:, whose opinion is quoted 
in support of the objecter’s position. The editor has been 
unable to trace them. The objecter strengthens his own 
position by £fee quoting the opinion of the former philoso- 
phers, who said that the principle of wearing Linga was 
established in qifftftR qf^. Tney, therefore; held that ufa, 
•srwi was not altogether unobtained. So far as the text 
goes, it is not clearly said that gqiftd ^nqqlft did not contain 
an sri^fft on'account of qnftftft qfftft containing the same; 
still the objector takes advantage of their assertion and says 
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that because qifaqsr qfqq eonatined a iqfa, the position 
of the that stqfsq *q;qqfa contained an was 

not sound aud therefore fell to the ground. 

P. 10. 9?WJiiT5tr — This (Tift#) has been explained 
later on page 12 of the text in words qii5i:?5r?irereq etc. 

P. 10 . tntca^Ri%: etc.— Uniil now the objecter 
was at pains to prove that there was no srqtSfg in Siqi&q 
*qiqgi%, as the (qrq was already laid down in «qiqq?5ift- 
stiq: etc. Xow he proceeds to prove that there is neither 
TJRURi% nor q^sV-in in «qf 8 «i First he proves that 

there is no ftqqfqiq. But the instances of FRillqrq and qft- 
wpnTq fa are given in reverse order, as remarked by qricf 
rerqfqrc— fqqqq$s^qtq^ : qqfi^R sraqqrqq: 

f>qr i. For instan ce, the instance given of fqq:r is ({ qTsjq^qr* 
qjnrqsTiq’^i Here the author says that etc- 

are restricted te 3 f^'s ns the ways of earning money. But 
'qj^q is rqq: S o as the means of g«iar.d fiqiiJiiqasissaid: — 
ssqraq ire: srq£$: vi'- sft 1 qq Iqfaq’iqsqq i q gfsiqqnfq- 
wq ^q I e*q g* *qqq l 

tpJii 3 qjfaursq ^iwi qroifa sfiiq^r | 
q’qqisqiqq qq fqs^lM sRm?: II 

( Iftfqjqiqfliaiiq^— 220). 

It is not, therefore, q?j q q and q% stsith but gqq^iH. 

Proceeding from the simile the author says that JRq- 
qftw, WW4 : W- and j%nq;*oi are qsjq: aiw- But they are not 
qgrq: aiH but g»tq?3lH. Anyhow the author proves by quoting 
from fosjaf^groft that aii the three are necessary for 
attaining qi$r and not TSnqUfa alone. 

P. 11 . etc. — Tais verse is not found in any 

of the printed editions of rnw available to the 
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reading public. It is probable that there might be a 
different redaction of the in South India, from which 
the author took the Our suspicion that there must 
have been a different edition of this in South India is 
confirmed by the fact that quotes this very verse 

with introductory words |^iri?rrai?rr. i But this appears 
in as follows: — 

wu i 

<fl<f r sTUf<jn ? ?r7t i 
¥^rrstwOTi?rr i 
WW 5 ^# ti 

P- 11* ^3 etc. — Lastly the objecter proves that 

there is no qftfiw, as and a?5§5!ffiT cannot, 

being contradictory, go together so as to be alternatives 

for positive action- gq TO!?: eftgr 

WJtfflRr WT. I T%5rf*TIT )- 

t<3L 

P. 11. — Here begins the refution of the 

. ^ rv 

foregoing long objection, which is met by the 
saying that glf&h does contain an which 

he ultimately proves. There remains, therefore, no nece- 
ssity for the TSRjira^. to refute that there is neither wwitfa 
nor in elfsn which go automatically. 

The T^rfcR says that the words Siqk?[ftru5fiq: etc , though 
they contain an injunction to wear Linga only indirectly, 
lay down specifically the places of wearing Linga on the 
body. on the other hand, enjoins directly 

*sntpr( wearing ) of Linga- But the main thing being ^R3,the 
places of wearing Linga follow in expectancy- Hence 
the sentence is the sustainer and the 

sentence is the sustained (3qsfr¥5). On 

account of this relation between them it cannot be said? 
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says the that the sentence g&R&rosiiq: should 

affect in the least the nature cf *iWHR of being an 

3?qqft;%. 


P. 11. Here there is the word 

Zimi't, which lays down the ^'sfeT v^RT* or wearing) of 
Linga. This is the prima facie objection to the fanflrR.’s 
assertion that gqi%n ^rqsi% is the sustaiuer and S'T'PnlRPfft: 


is the sustained. gafasiitKlsir*:, theretore, says the objecter, 
is dependent on 3K ST3H ete, and not on gfisn 

P- 11 . I^srh^ etc. — This is the refutation of the fore- 
going objection. Here the says the sentence 

has the great advantage of having the words ‘‘ l«i»i ’ 
and if ^r<T3i% directly expressive of the thing to be worn 
and the wearing. "While ^rar^is not so directly expressive 
ct wearing Linga like iloreover qiUWRis a noun 

but is a verb. The word 3 : jRR > therefore, expresses 

the wearing ct Linga only remotely ( ). 


P. 12. — This is discussed and 

established in 'jjtVwsT in 1-3-30. The tjjr is: — 

— By reason of apprehension of 
the meaning from the utterance of words, there 
is the unity of sense, because there is no distinction. 
The is well explained in a few words by 

in bis as follows: — 

sanVraiRict fwr | ^na: 

qroiwlcf avrai % sffc <j|q|r 

ra^icTm? i ilgvr#:: { ) h? ffr I wt- 
jRq =qF?rr wwssnfacfiffr: i sR wr: i 

fi*5R> 3T%M * ^if^r i ara: 

sm? 3 . i gila5n%^rm§TTi%: (^gt- 

3 i%w? sqqqft ). 
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in his makes the same com 

elusion in words— aSffitt |%t: | He 

quotes from the principle (wffln in words (t 3[$m3- 
”. It is to be noted that 

interprets as 3^TW5Rri4sdffci: l and not as an injunction. 
While tnfoiR Office, Allahabad, translates it as ‘‘ by reason 
of direction as to action. ” 

From the foregoing it is clear that words and 

ari%=B words (popular words or words in currency ) are one 
and the same in meaning or import, though they might 
differ in form. The popular words have, therefore, the 
power of elucidating the Vedic words and language and 
helping people to understand the Vedic words rightly. 
This is made clear by qi%ar%^fqR who remarks— 

■ 4 " 

31% SJR5RT%T ^5RTl%GRr qSfRT STW*ftJ 

i $j 5n%finmr^- 

qq ^sfi^pr 3FFni% er^^pt^q; <3i%p- 

tre^gwf *ra^i 

The popular words are, hence, mainly dependable for 
the right understanding of the Vedic words and language. 
But the popular words derive their power of conveying 
the right meaning of sentences from grammar in their 
syntactical connection. The objector, therefore, says that 
the words, through they have to depend upon grammar 
for their expressive power, are still capable of laying down 
something, as the words qg«TT ^cT do. In the same way, 
says the objecter, the words traWfotrafa: etc., the sustained* 
can lay down, even though it has to depend upon 
*«!tq3n?r, the sustained The position of the objector is 
finely explained by qTlcif^rfw, who comments— 
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qgtfT 1ST3T -RfRlfaST 3T3 TcT fesft&I R 511%: «$K?r- 

#r: rpfian RmRqipjnwiR!%5r:l: ^ei s% I 

ctg?r?fr:7 ;%r *qr^fi i w Tg^i ^aft sqm^Rri^rsfa 
f%%5 * ?iq% trg ?% ST^TC^T =raT%T IRR’^WT- 

q^s^i ri%? ¥trs^"5t4: i 

P- 12. ^T: 5 *uT;<Rt etc. — This is refutation of the 

objection by the T^sifcR,, who maintains his position by 
saying that, though the words have to depend upon 
grammar for their power to lay down something, their 
dependance ends there; and they have not to depend upon 
other words for what they lay down, as for instance the 
words tsrt ^r%T do- But the case of SflJRisreirffa: etc. is 
different, in as much as they have to depend upon other 
words ( W<nrirf ) for making the injunction of 
manifest- Tee position of the fe^ns^is very well expressed by 
’ffser RntfHTC, who says — qsprr 3%3*i?r 

r:% i sRbpnSrrlsfa 

Raf23?rc'wg^2r‘3c>sw atr^Rrtt^R e#ia»iqiqpreJT aro-rr 

is another reading for |. But 

the latter reading seems to be quite correct, as it forcibly 
brings about the contrast, as intended by the author, 
between the two sentences 3=iTiffi?5ril3fR: etc. and f*nqr» 

sfirT. tffar T5Rf t?R takes the former reading and makes a 
strained commentary in explanation of the same. 

P. 12. etc. — This is the refutation of the objec* 

tion contained in ifTWPifcj etc. on page 10. The objection 
was that slrwr did not contain an srjyafrw, as the 

far% to the effect of wearing Linga on the hand was 

9 
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contained' in Ttwm The now refutes that 

objection by saying that sii&k F^N^icf laid down the 
wearing of Linga in general; while TTftfiii 913^ laid down 
the wearing of Linga on the hand specifically. The former 
simply laid down the wearing of Linga. But the latter lays 
down the place of wearing. Hence was 

and was the The objection, therefore, 

was futile. 

P. 12. 3t=r 3Tl%Cl^ sjtRfiter etc. — 3tf3T?T5f ifn% is the 
sentence to establish the designation of a sacrifice, according 
to ctcSRFFstW, established in IffaroieT of Irfafa in I-i-4. (cR5HR 
)• <T(SnFT means or by means of 

which ct^C. (3'n? 5 3T, snw or ^rU) is determined by the 
help of other text (5HfT ). Hence is only a 

•fUTvpr. The flftJTRlfTs argue that, if according to the objecter, 
sn^fl^ ^rfiRT is not WTCPTj it should, a state's^ 51 !. On the 
one hand a?nr can be taken as the art'<? * of fl*T, the goi^T, by 
dissolving the compound as ar^f fiTj or 3T1JT may be taken 
as the ^cfr of the £f?r by dissolving the compound as 3HTC 
liW- In the first case it means that we should offer oblation 
to fire (element) and nothing else, fn the second case it 
means that we should offer the ita to 3# as ?[3ctT and not 
the element- So the fafa arbiter can be a 

satisfying either or But says the 

that ^fifcr cannot do either. Because STTWtrefsin is 

satisfied by another fofe — ^irfct, which gives the 
as snsra («?fawr). And so long as the text 
an^jfrcr stn% is there, the interpretation of armff# 3£n% as 
for becomes superfluous (fapfe). In the same 
Way is served by a different text — 

So siltfi# is only a qu?Vr and expresses 
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strait: or 3TfsnRGi. This is discussed in 3?srasif as follows: — 
srlrCra 3n?traqt®^q tEqgnragra tEST^ro:^ ?pr s 5 *- 

rq 2)1^1 

qraq ggfqralq fg; *sw tratfratuggrisrei 5Wi- 

grcqq 3T%q: g-; :^W r,r arpgra ^fg ?#rgq stftgrg, gf^rr- *1 
gra^f^ , atsg irafg% ^giegtggn'ytjj 3j r S9Eqg'^?*F:5f g :WraH 

ffg %5i i g^rgrai: sjrah'vt a r -qn;g. i % g-.-j-qngrggg, sr'Fsgltg* 

tratfqift: ^iiig ' 


The author applies this *«ng to the matter under 
consideration and says that gqiiflT gctqtg Ivy? down the 
fg:qg of (&g in general but not stratt, which is laid down by 
qf«#T q%w, as srpgFf rat'Rf does to arlhCig 

P. 15- q!q^q?|g etc. — Here the occurrence of the 
word qrag is justified; because the word qfq^ shows that 
the Linga is a. way- pure and cannot be made in] pure even 
when i; is worn at impure times like metises etc. Later 
the author vindicates at fuller length the position of Linga 
remaining pure at ali times in another section, gfl- 
qqiq — is the sacred thread to be worn at all times by i|sirs 
after the gqggg ce reman . The thread is always pure and 
is not herded ever during the times of impurity. Similarly 
Linga rem-dns pure it all times- But vshqfa is interpreted 
by sfgwiTq is Tag itself in the r.;:l.>wiug way. — 3tg sgq^tg- 
oratgdr i g-rquRF? ,%f s?q 3*1013 ai% 5 1 '• w q iqwp ” 
^g gste’?: q'o?q gq g;g cqs rarqg |=f 'ad g$tqq:grggra: ! gg 
g? fpf <jsr 1 grgtg, g <, fag ) f 1 ( Bracketed ftfrr 

is mine- ) 

{ see %^igg:wt%q^gwi' 3 t page 175 )■ 
P-13. ggraft^tig qnFqgs:— -This is an objection that 
the sentence qtJS}4^ qfqsr lays down two things, namely, 
f&trq qiwrr%i«t?q and q%5jcf. it tins commits the fault of 
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(a sentence making diversity of statements). The 
principle that one senenpce must convey only one sense,!, e. 
there must be no has been established by in 

<t?t qtfcgriH 31?^ ” in II-1-14. 

P. 13. aptra^r This is the reply 

to the fault of shsrSI^. The says the fault .is 

removed by taking the sentence as laying down a 
or a qualified fatw, as amf i 
This principle of laying down a qualified fefe is established 
in Central (1-4-9). The ^ is — 
fa*Ti5r$ ?l fqrsi: ( on the other hand the action and the 
qualities are laid down because they cannot be separated 
for the purpose of laying down otherwise the qualities will 
bfe known by another). The commentary of is as 

follows: — ^isRT awisrwpjrat 

«t^wn%[^5r r( fes/ncwi? ctg»i! 

# I rW ^4 =* nsn^r mme; i m«rf?rm> 

$$ 5jt»t 3^3013 3Tfg*nn!^ mi qq raw |i% f*faw$n?rraifi.i 
%st ^f|5n 5t w HqOT'jq'r siai i ?? =q 

1 5tyrr^RTSi%qn%iqq^q'n^ *nra: i 

This principle of is finely summarised in the 

couplet as follows (of which the line under discussion 
forms the second line: — ark ami T%-qtg 3 *: 1 

=T 3ram?i srftTS$Wyr: it »*fH! 

. such a is well explained by as — 

^ ftr%s w “ 3 %% * ^r nwym^Tam- 

I ftrawsrw Craw ^rraks 

1 3T*R>TT. \%$ fafa&fo 

ftarcra;i 
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P- 13. Jfg n=rtrg efc. — This is the second objection to 
the assertion that <rf^ enjoins the 

wearing of Linga on the body. The objecter says that 
3Ria»T enjoins the installation of Linga on the ground 

i. e- an altar in a temple; because the word promi- 

nently and strikingly expresses the TO of a Linga on an 
altar. Moreover the striking and prominent sense is 
corroborated by the very common custon of the people of 
installing Lingas in temples. Hence W'ffi cannot be taken 
to mean the placing of Linga on the body. 

P. 13. qrffcr 3f.*?T%d wr— This is the 

explanation of the word qi:®uH so as to suit the explanation 
from the objecter's standpoint. 

P. 13. or the six 

according to Shiva philosophy are. 

^1% and These are the W.T' of the 5TW, i?rc and 

his Being and being affected by fitsspr they are 

stgs. Their consists in making them free from 

ggtew of these i- treated in fsragtm (see, for 
instance, ?ng*i r t?r ). B it tid- i- n-e-ited in (pp. 

181-182, 183 briedy as follows: — 

$T"^ ;?’* | 

4?r:w! ^ n | 

gw®?: ^ 

T 

arTOCTTOffjrosrfc* 53^ i ^ strati srw g^ritnj?? ^r^- 
ulr: | <e$ 5trtr g*rrq?rc;pA stfifo: l n.qit: *551 i 

i%*: ?n%>FTtr *1^ | 

sng: itsi tti^traji 
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I aswwiqg^i qN* 

s^h: | qfl[ 555i^i?r qspsRW'Srvs ^isti^i: 3>5st: qgi- 

cssrafirctora^ i <?4 a^r^fR *331 ftai >5 aiftsrw q^rtt- 

<qi«TCf[*RHl tp simr ^s?T «R9^5 WrtWtfim, 

qsjra^si^ni, i ffif q^qi# etw ?Tf% fq^w q^ 

qnfi^prcftsRq; t g4 #W fl5fMR S^T aTRWPlg *qir*r 

qsira^ransrcg. i 

P. 13. ejsw^' — This is refutation of the foregoing 
objection by others. The author's refutation of the objec- 
tion begins on the next page with ^ f*r. etc. It is not 
possible to understand to whom the author refers and 
whose refutation be reproduces here. 

P. 13. f ^ifJRrqict.— This mw or principle is 

established in 'jltftataT 1-4-19, 29. The 3?T means in 

doubtful meanings by what follows explains 

this *PT in his commentary as follows:— 

> Wi ^qep-qicif^r w 

sqrq FRjwqssnfrwm sr?: <jqq«r redra- 
ws i %% i 9^rwr»p5 fq^sfg qmqpq^arq- 

Iftr g ftasSmifa fc^gsn iqwqi%fq Y' 

itq ra«q% l sjsfot^T fe^isftqq ^ftTifair.i This principle is applied 
here and the T%^Tcl vindicated. The refutation is that WOT 
might mean installation of Linga on the ground as much 
as on the body. The doubt, whether the wqn means the 
installation ou the body or an altar, is cleared by what 
follows, namely, ( contained in q5f ). If the word WOT 
means <£SR, as it always does and as is popularly accepted, 
and if that *T?R or <jot be restricted to qn% (in qii^I vft ), 
WIOT- means the placing of Linga on the hand, i. e. on 
the body. 



extract of Shankar Sanbita already quoted, which extract, 
namely, “ The Gods with Shakra as their leader wear me 
in the form of Linga on some part or other of their bodies 
like head ”, lay down the wearing of Linga in its gross 
form with a special mention of the place, on which it is 
to be worn. 

Some extracts from Agamas enjoining the wearing 
and worship of Linga life-long have been already given. 
Other similar ones may be seen in the Agamas, of which 
Kamika comes first and Vatula last, They are not given 
here for fear of swelling the bulk of the treatise ( weari- 
some length of the book ). 

: XII. 

An objection:— The Agamas themselves are not an 
authority (like the Vedas). Hence how can something 
laid down by them, like the wearing of Linga, be 
authoritative ? In reply we maintain that this is no 
objection. We ask ( the objector ) whether the authority 
of all agamas is denied; or the authority of the well known 
twenty-eight Shivagamae, that are known to have been 
written by the great Lord, Shiva, because it is said, “ The 
Shivagamas are an utterance of Shiva; the first in the list 
comes Kamika and Vatula the last ”, is denied; or whether 
the authority of those works written by Buddha, who is 
taken to be an incarnation of Narayana, and by Jina, is 
denied; because Buddha and Jina preach Bgainst the 
teaching of the Vedas that the slaughter of an animal in 
a sacrifice is as sinful '( as an ordinary slaughter and, there- 
fore, the sacrifices should not be performed )» The first 
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siWr ei: i 

®?q$H ft IfttW tf t[3f% II 

tl^ l ftsraiqsr^ g-tq^mfcriaqsR gg<pW s|q 

ssfff faqi^r I amqisfwqzrqWf qi?-5P fasqfa I 3$ srawstpa 
%3q ?w— s#$r ^qr g^if^3T i 
fi^qi*Rqu%S *pra aim m n 

tfir- tr^wtiTq nsw^ i%w-f<w %\v$\% fiMtuSamitt g*ni 

P. 13. %st qifaqtfjjra^frcl. — This is the refutation of the 
objecter’s justification of qftorst as gTq§r<\Sfq gttra: | The 
says that such a justification in a round-about way 
is no good; because in such a case the word qrfa is unnece- 
ssary and can be well dispensed with, in as much as qrf*r 
as the q*°i of <J 5 W is at once implied and requires no special 
mention, qift thus becomes superfluous. 

P. 13- rRWict. — Here the objecter comes 

forward again and justifies his position by holding that the 
mention of qn% is significant in order to restrict the to 
qifa only as qOT. There is thus, the objector says, ftqqlqfa. 
But the f€5ll%g. says no to tbis- 

P. 14- — This is the refutation of the 

foregoing explanation of the objecter- The fes^rfcKsays that 
the means of worship cannot be so restricted to hand only; 
because on the authority of f%5fai^raUTi%, *rc:, qra, etc. are 
all as much the means of worship as the hand. 

r* 

P. 14. i% =q gtiJTranram'n ^^Fq^rqjft:— - Herein the? 
points out that according to the objecter’s stand- 
point ‘‘ hand * alone would be the means of worship i. e. 
T^Firaiqfo. Such a restriction would be undesirable in 
contradiction to the authority contained in fqrqisrrf^qj etc. 
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P. 14. nn etc — Here the 

anticipates that the objecter might say that even when the 
word was dissolved as 'Jl'jft *Hr, the same would be the 

contingency, uatneiy, that 'jaw should be performed on 
hand only and no where else as in mind etc- But such 
objection, says the , is quite untenable, because the 

worship of Liuga placed on ( the left ) hand might be done 
not only by the ( right ) haud but by ?r:, stre etc. The 
worship of Liuga, though restricted to the particular 
or ansrrc, can be performed by ail means of worship, Tift, 
jw, etc. Thus Linga, the object of worship, become 
qiaj}f=r$i«r3T%s. But qn\ etc. are all means of worship. 

P. 14. 3T#® etc. — This is the refutation of the 
meaning given to the word *ra*r as stfMraw by the objecter. 
The says that of is g3f«r and erfir4^w is 

only its secondary or figurative sense- And whenever 
gwd is possible figurative is unacceptable. is to be 

accepted only when is inapplicable and 

unavoidable. This preferabilty of to *n<nrw has been 

established, says the in 5f|R^rrs in 1-1*5 in QJT — nfa- 

3ncfl5r=?:5.| There the objecter maintained that 
could be figuratively attributed to the inanimate SIWFT* in as 
much as was so attributed to an?:, etc- in some 
passages. This view of the objecter was refuted and it 
was established that in its primary sense was better 
attributed to animate and not to sjWPf figuratively. 

P. 14. sn etc. — Here begins the refutation of the 

seeond objection by the author himself. Here the auth'ot 
says that means the of the Linga on the body. 

When the and the the beginning and the end 

of the passage* are to be consistently explained. The 

10 
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whole passage is — (•faq'RR qq: i fqqqqqjTci^R qq: i | 

gr 4f& tR JR: i fcprar 5R: « ft^qtanR qq : I §*orR **. I 
f&»TR qq: I T^qR qq: I f^qf&IR qq: I ¥RR qq: \ qqiSqrq q* | 
3?RR qq: I qlf& TR qq: I fiTCR qq: I ftrcf&TW qq: i sqaiq qq: I 
sRcST&qR qq: I 3TTRR qq: I SRqf&qR qq: I q*qR qq: | qRj&nq 
qq: i qqR'toR *jjNq q^i&r Rtqqfcr l In this passage the tea 
Lingas, namely, ar4rq raq or <rcq§iq, His first three modi* 
fications, RRl^q, snqf&q, ?afaq, and the six further modifica- 
tions, qftf&q, srenqfasq, qtf&q, ilrq^sq, gqiSq, and aqqm&r, 
are praised by srsfciT, and at last it is enjoined that qlfisq 
( q'qsrarc£ f^a ) ?*nqq% — Linga in all its forms should be 
installed. In as much as the Lingas praised in the begin- 
ning of the passage are those, that occupy the different 
5R»rs of the body and are to be worshipped by the devotee 
to attain with qtqRR, it necessarily follows that Rrcq 
refers to the qajqat&qis and not the ^TiqtfSq. The ten 
Lingas praised in the passage are identified with q®?*Rf&qts 
as follows: — 

(1) q;4r&T is amfoq or q^qfeni. This is 

(2) 3Rqf&q is qiqf&n or ideal Linga. 

(3) fi&uqRR is SRi&r or vital Linga. 

(4) ipoti&q is |sf&q or gross or physical Linga. 

(5) qtqf^q is q?TT«q, the first modification of qRT&r. 

(6) %qi«q is qqrqfoq, the second modification of qrai^q. 

(7) sqqi&i isRt orqnqf&q.the first modification of SRtS<t. 

(8) ftrqf&n is the second modification of SR^t* 

(9) qR(&n is jRt?sq, the first modification of pf&r. 

(10) is rirrRr, the second modification of 5g$q* 

The author quotes authorities in support of the identi- 
fication of the various Lingas, excepting the er&v&q. Bat 
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the following from q7*itT#TT«itp£.may be noted in support 
of this Linga, namely, 

to* qlromidJ*. 1 

sftiswr yraw %TriT to ii 

The whole passage f^TOTO^r to: gif&u TO^wfdqTWTO 

qfasf has been explained in wf^TTOTW by RNi&faTOiiTO 
as follows: — erensr: i to =5fn%fr ft tow 

j?ww <tto wriuft $rarow to: \ I ftTOTOiftror tTO^r 

TORT 'ri^TOlf *)ld5l4 TO'iTiJcIR WTOTOW TO: I 3WW TO^T- 
rawisnqqftgjrra TO: 1 ar^rfeaw tn^qTT ^ to: l %ww 
To: I 53WTOW to: I ^WT^TW fTORTTOW TO: I 1^3 €mTO$TO 
to: ! iTOr&UW sflTOTOTOTTTOg^W TO: | f^WW fitft TO 3JTO 
<H& cidl^R to: I ftTOftwW Wg SRTOTOWWTtgjTW TO= ! TOW 3B%: 
TO: I TO r TOW '3 a 1rlTOf 3WTOW TO: I TO^W 5pr% UTOIlft TO: 

dro ;1fqq>w to: i toItow i?swqTOTJrTOW to: l ftrara %d ’EraroiT 
TOT% 5W>r ?%*: tTO to: I T^WtSwW 3TORT T%^TOW to: I TO^W 
srmrow to:| TOsf^uw TOtroaw to: 1 arrow ^TgronTOwi^TOTOW 
to: 1 arro fe ura gfTOr'raw to: i stow qt^nftTO qwaw 3?fE- 
3®tcit»riw to: i qrofrow ScfEsrawrot iwwrow to: i atara stei- 

3d: f^ww TOfau TTOTO# 'TlfoTO TOTO55W 

qraroroi n^r 3;^— 

"Ml =d TOTOWli I«u ellTOITTO I 
3tofw?toi TO5rgqqraTO.ii 

qiTO' qirowroraw gTO TO TOW?f WTOfa sfasro <£TOl% I SI 
uftfaTtfifaft srrar. 1 srsr to»K* to 5 ** 

fTOradTOW ' ’jrora f§*ftw I. ( Every time to: was followed 
by TOS€T3.S?f; that has been omitted to avoid tediousness ). 
But it is to be noted that here there is no indication of what 
rSu is to be identified with what modified fro form of qtf^W, 
as is done by the author. It is to be also noted that the 
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explanation of and <Trm4^, as <TT*RR§qT%T and 
W5R? respectively, differs from that of the author’s. 

This passage has been explained by 
the commentator of wrqoiiqR^, similarly. And the 
different f&lTs are identified with qsR55 f%nts, as the author 
does* But it is unnecessary to reproduce it here- 

P. 16. If it is not admitted 

that WW is that of the Linga on the body, then there would 
result disagreement between the s?«hfR and the final reft of 
WR, if this ^T'R were to mean the WT«T of the Linga on 
the ground. 

P. 16. f%R, etc — When something is to 

be determined as to whatit*is or when it is to be determined 
that a thing refers to a particular thing, it can be so done 
by the six textual indications, which are (1) and 

wasrc (2) sn-Rra (3) (4) (5) a?&nq (6) 3<rei%. 

These six have been made clear on page 28 of 
as follows;— 


r iS«t crimf^ ii 

SUR srsJiqspqf T^TciRfiR 

I ^T^?#swrraR$rR. «rfac5ft*rr< 

I 3 % 3t*%cW%UR 7f faqTSHTCt ^cUlf^RT STit^RSTUoil ARfa- 
^eftan i fot sirr are 

JE3pR R5S r?$ i sr^R i 

fRT^nR^R?RRl ■rfa* q=5pu* i ^rf^gf^qiu^w- 

sllfa Rqfo \ Rqfr i 



things, having limbs and parts ”, and then goes on to 
describe what the limbs and parts are, in reply to the 
question that arose about what they are, as follows: — 
Omniscience, contentment, eternality, independence in- 
destructibility, and possession o£ endless powers, these 
six are the limbs of the great Lord; so say those that 
know the truth. Knowledge, dispassion, Lordship, 
meditativeness, might, forgiveness, power of creation, 
self-consciousness, and government of the universe, these 
are the endless parts that are ever-abiding in Lord Shiva. * 
And this statement is based on the Agamas only. So 
also Mantras like Tryambaka and Shadakshari, composed 
by Shankaracharya and included in his works like Prapancha- 
sara and others, are of daily use and are introductory to 

all devotional rites. But the constituent parts of the 
Mantras and their veils are described only in the Agamas. 
And if the Agamas were unauthoritative, these Mantras 
would also be unauthoritative, contrary to the custom. 
Never do commentators quote from ( and do anything 
based on ) unauthoritative works. Therefore, authoritative- 
ness of the Agamas is as much unimpeachable as that of 
Smritis, Puranas and historical books written by sages 
like Yyasa, Manu and others; because these Agamas 
have been written by Lord Shiva Himself, the greatest 
sage, as may be known from such texts as “ You are the 
Brahmin of human beings; 1 am the Brahmin of the Gods", 
and Lord Rudra is greater than the universe; He is the 
great sage ”• It is also known that He is eternal from 
,l Him, the faultless and the spotless etc, The last alter- 
native also is no good, because we admit the unauthorita- 
tiveness of the works written by ( the great ) Buddha, aq 
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strengthen his own position as maintained by him in the- 
foregoing. In the hymn the sentence ^gr con- 
tains the faft, according to ftnsifcft;, that the sacrificial post 
should made of tree; and the rest is the arsfgr^ 0 r 
praise of the tree. The objecter comes forward and says 
that it is not but the statement of fruit to be attained 
by the post being made of the tree, because of the word 
awswr in the dative case, which expresses for the sake of 
( the fruit, The refutes this by saying that 

unless it is actually laid down that the sacrificial post 
should be made of tree, no q«5 can be expected. But 
the verb not being in the imperative or potential mood, no 
[%[% can be said to be laid down. The objecter may say, 
if it was not laid down actually, it might be inferred to be 
laid down. But the inference can be made, says the 

f&ShtR., only from the of the tree. Hence 

sfrfsST *RTct is the f%f^r and the rest is atsfaig. The whole 
thing is lucidly discussed by *nsprrw4 in his 
in 1-2-2 as follows: — 

— “ strati 35^ qi qaq:, 

^ qgjjt swim, sssft 3^4 ” 1 

i ^3fuRrgu'-:?|: qu^qrjjjwqrft atr 

i srg ar^4 enqst ‘qg’tf I trai 

qssci ! gqqsmTg ^rrff qg gqqgt 

<gnq«cq 3=5# l qq*kur: *q^rfq strfaito 

^[i¥5cqsreur<3; qq: ^#1 br^et; q;<3 

ftqftitgwfgKqgq, ^ 1 3rar; i 5sq*n5rRq;3ia?qg: 1 

f|cfi5r t%q*T f%T^Ti Set | qi^: f&fSST* 

qiSRWI^I lMq 3 S%q: I q qn5T *grcrqmwfa I 3{^qg f^RI- 
sess =qiqqt«2ra i gfi gr# fSftra 1 . ss: qtsftft- 
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P- 17. etc — This is an objection that ism- 

’4RW is enjoined on those that seek fhsr and not on alb 
because says clearly — qr^ffyfvr: gfkf*rc 

The author refutes this by saying that 
such an objection is untenable, in as much as *Nnqra»n 
would also be restricted to those only that seek 3>sis?$ and 
not general. But the restriction will go against the general 
custom of being practised by all. This is merely a 
technical objection and not that all do not or should not 
seek 

P. 17. spjjJriH etc. — Here the objeeter comes forward 
to prove that is laid down in the negative form in that 

the non-performance of is productive of degradation. 

The meets this by saying that his position is simi- 

larly sound, because failure to wear Linga also leads to 
degradation. The verse — fob etc- is taken from 
voi. I, page 90. 

P. 17- —The fruit of is not 

direct but is gathered through or praise. 

P. 17* fo%*fS , 7*cnt^r etc. — These verses are taken 
from Hftwnra, as noted by RRfsriL who remarks— 

srrai. It is thought that fRTfrais and giFirs only reiterate 
what the Vedas say; they, therefore, elucidate the doubts 
that may arise regarding the meaning of Vedic sentences, 
which are many times cryptic in their sense, 
agrees with and similarly says— 

% {^st: i 
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?TtJ5ra3*i'n | w?r M sgq? i 
*133 33ft«n% || 

But 3153113 and *?*3Stl3 go to the lengjath o£ saying 
that 3Ui first cogitated on yiwiis and then the Vedas were 
delivered by him, in words — 933 $35ri5ri3t gtH 3®3T 

=3 376*31 3STt3*3 fqPc^ii: || 

The following may also be noted about the importance 
of and 5 W€ — 

( a ) 3 in v ^Tlfr 3#?: 31^33 ettstloi^flr fihfragrm: cr% 

q^wr M: qir%- tqr 3133 ^3333 331^*1 srufasn eprwrt 

3 ^ 313*1 * 3333*31331 3i333*n3iqiR>ra ! 

(®i3’wnqf333.VII 1-3 ), 

( b ) i #1 Biwraira 31533. 3*331% i 331 Sturt: 

*3% *gg% | 33ii^itplT *Rq*3*r tipser * tp wimit i tws- 
xs^i qj.sdT!% 3i f*finci?*3i3% i stirrst? s 

3333 m *3% i asm* fniqiairag^rar 3r<n3*r ^fhinu ^ftaifpr 
5n5FIix|jl333J >I3ieff *33 l 33*cl 3 *133.1 3*3 3 

( ffcl?l#i3W33. — Unpublished Upauishads, page 10) 

It will not be out of place here to note a few instances 
of how StWfT reiterate the Vedas. The following will be 
the instances. 

(a) The whole of chapter III of %3lq%33. has been 
stated in T%3gm-3Tgtnt3T as follows: — 

g*n%« I*: mi ^ 333 ; qww* I 

*I*T3 **>: T%pl *315311^^11 
331 *5^a3t 3«33I53tqqf^l 
S355S?* I^Rtn: 533 331 33W3H.U 
. * 3T3I5 §*>%. 1J33T313 ^3*5 | 
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9 53 *595 9 3 53593. II 

9959 393 Sc9i «npirftr: 99 'n% 1 
39913133 ^ 5 : 11 

9 9 9^99^3 9991% 9 31995 I 
9*n 99:% 5^39 mrnijst&xn 
r3$ 739399 q^2fm 99T I 

3931:95^ 59 15999 qqra 5 u 

XXX 

59 '<&: 99 R 59 30 jg %9 mm- I 

3993!€l5tt f*9 q^W¥I9§9 9 II 

xxx 

959? 59991 ^f: T9 S 9S%%937 I 
3T^C'9T99 w5t 9W9i9i 35915991 u etc. etc. 

( -j ) The same has been repeated in sripiTr 4th st^to* 
as— 3 t%sit9 95-59999 9R9ir35i: I 

99 793991991: 3?3^ 999151: ii etc- etc. 

( c ) The following words of cl%ti9ta%q3~£g3Sft are 
stated in 9199399 ) the words are: — 

9% 9T 5959 • 9yfl% 9RF5 99 9191% 3ft9P3 9c9^ra%^cT 

9 ^T% %fssff 953 I 

says 91995*19 — 59! f9fT99T9 9 STflRl 95515315, 1 
3555?m 9Tf S%5959 9flc99: II 
9Wf591i9 35!T9 919=% %9 51% 9 I 
99^ 99 5S!9^T 9551555X9 9 I) 

( d ) The words of 9I9T5T9i995— 9 # 599^155955 snc91 
9ISI%3% S%l|5 5% I...399 9159 5913 99% 99159959 9 9*% 9: 1— 

'O 

are repeated in 3jre%5t as follows: — 

9RI991 95T9T? f9'H!959 9*99 I 
«Ham59 9i 9t%R% -5fT5U55^i sir. n 


11 
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also says : — jjj =rKiW^n f^n ) 

Wiqg^E || 

(e) The first ^ of 'ttH-etfrift gfcftf etc. is repeated 
iu w»it*ra as follows:— 

%/H: ?t * q*r SiTTTflYSf 3?if|^i 

^Tfrarem: qig: frrraiurftfr u 

(f) cw *n?n srqfo^ f%»ri7cr is stated in as— 

qsrsTWJcr r%% 3cglRigqi5E% | 

3>JI^Rri^¥RTq q^Ic*t% || 

Instances like these can be given ad infinitum. But 
this does not mean that 3« do not contradict the V e das, 
They often do so and therefore lays down the rule that 
araft 3J3*ran. Many times they distort and 

overstate. 

The author, therefore, quotes from g^ons in support 
of his position here as well as elsewhere. 

P. 19. Jpqfji%qsi%.sfa etc. — This is an objection raised 
against. the statement made in previous verses that there is 
no 3$re or snffH- The objecter says that if f&njgrr is to be 
performed during the times of impurity, why not all 
other religious rites ? The author repudiates this objection 
by saying that and f&^rjqjT are not only unobjec* 

tionable but imperative even at times of impurity, like 
tfsrcis and ^qis, while NH and 

are performed even during the times of impurity, in as 
much as they are i*^ and are to be performed daily 
irrespective of The author quotes from 

11-106, in support of his standpoint and stultifies the 
objecter. 



Bat it is not possible to understand what the author 
means by as, according to the Liogayat Religion, 

there are no religious rites or except those 

prescrided in relation to and But they 

being are always imperative- From this suspicion arises 
that the author was an sfRT’s?, who stands midway between the 
Lingavata and the Bramhin of Hiuduism and who observes 
some of the Bram'nanic rites, in addition to those of Linga- 
yatism iloreover, when Lingayatas or Veerashaivas have 
not to observe srRTR or T^rars, so meticulously observed 
by Hindus, there should arise no question of srgRrarss for 
33TERTg27*r, if any. 

P. 20, stream, etc- — Tnis is an objection against the 
use of the left hand, on which {esnr%*f is performed- The 
objecter means that the left hand is employed for doing 
the dirty work of the body and is thus unfit for the holy 
work of ?53*r£5n. The author removes the objection by 
arguing that the left baud is used in conjunction with the 
right hand for (1) or holy drink (2< for holding the 
full pot to make an offering to the holy fire (3) for srrafa- 
srow, { 4) and for If the use of the left hand 

is unexceptionable for these holy rites, says the author, 
why should it be considered uufit for fswjoiT ? 

The verse — stsi tsiw zm etc- occurs in <8«igw 
with a slight variation as follows: — 

aror faisT mt wsr wr i 
ir-Hjtsgroir ^i|¥7f smunysbr » 

According to therefore, the srzfars are (l) 

(2) (3)sfe (4) (5)^ (6) t fr (7>.$tr and 

(8) But according to Lingapurana they are (1) 
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(2) (3) 1% (4) (5) »!?<or sm (6) <n$ (7) ^ 

arm ( 8 ) and the left arm. The latter seems to be correct 
for there can be no use oF ears For swra. 

P. 20 . *3 etc — This is the last objection 

raised against the position of the The objection ig 

that faqrrc'nr, the great and authoritative commentator of the 
Vedic literature, has not written his commentary on the 
passage, which, according to the f&jjfifcR., lays down the 
wearing of Linga- If says the objecter, had 

interpreted the text agreeably to the i%dfirc’s exposition, 
all he said would have been acceptable. But there being 
no such interpretation by f^nw, the ra^jra^’s exposition 
is doubtful and unacceptable. The author argues against 
this that might have omitted the passage uncom- 

mented on two considerations ( 1 ) That it was not useful 
for his purposes ( 2 ) That a different interpretation would 
be sinful. He argues further that (3) If all what is left uncom- 
mented by were unauthoriative, many things e g. 

I’fwsr, given by the author, would be unacceptable. 
(4) The passage has been interpreted by other equally 
authoritative exegetes like ?T55f%3fr%t, 4 =qvari{%g. and 
(5) and lastly that f&wi 5 ! has been laid down 
by qisftRvi in the jtimTs (already quoted ). And there can 
be no higher authority, included, than 

And that the has written the and the 

3TT«Ws containing which, therefore, is irrefragable. 

So also f&TWfl is laid down)& the very authoritative works 
like 

The author’s line of reasoning as to why left) 

the passage uncommented is very fanciful, as it is im- 
possible to divine the motives why he left the passage un- 
commented. It is at the same time not possible for any* 
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body to understand whit purposes of rifTTPl would not be 
served ( H?3dfog73RFf ). The second reasoning that a 
different interpretation would be proeiutive of sin, is very 
strange. Because has obviously has not interpreted, 

agreeably to the author’s exposition, other passages inter- 
preted by the author iu other sections, e. g. t'N' 3 T333 
3HTO3 etc. and m ft psr etc-, as will be noted in 
the relevant sections- The author’s reasoning, therefore, 
is unsound in this regard. As for other thing', «ai i bv 
the author, are reasonable. 

Iq contrast with these remarks, it may be noted what 
reasonable explanation has been given by fbwNi the 
author of 3ii33ti3;ifiT%3TJTfo, as to whv ^?tns like 

A 

and 3i qrefa have not said anything about fAn'crm as follows: — 

ssremitiM *33 pm gf%=n stpr: 

wii: II 

113 ^iW3’l^iropril^5l«^5^Rrr3!f qtr- 

qqV3wi {%?f3 3113 isniR'iiffrq i 

The editor has not been able to avail himself of the 
works of $i«5lRa^%3 and 3 H>j|qf%?r referred to by the 
author. But sraqqf^TOsqi’s exhaustive commentary on 
is available. He has been referred to by the 
author previously and has written his commentary on 
pil^gr and other sriticjs like 3%fi3 and others; and ex- 
tracts from his commentary are quoted in different relations. 
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III 

P. 21. wtaWq ( ^f|Ttnsn^% ) ; _ 

Here the author continues the discussion on the creed and 
principle of wearing Linga on the body. He is not content 
with establishing the principle of wearing Linga, on the 
strength of the solitary text. He, therefore, proceeds to 
interpret different texts of the same and other Upanishads 
and Vedas. The hymn “ etc. ” is taken from 

the same It forms the ninth section 

of the it, therefore, precedes the hymn, already 

discussed and proved to lay down the wearing of Linga 
on the body. This hymn has been explained by 

chapter III, as enjoining the wearing of Linga as 
follows: — 

'aw i— w ^ # “ sTfFTfTrcftrert I srtra- 

f&irrfsqtr ’ “ sdpfa f&mwjrra * 

” 5 % fSnstmww 

s%ret i sruSf q-q 

qTfactqr i srrtoi tret. jriww%qr&»w srrtti ir^g i ^ 
qrtUT^rcr %A qrc- 

5fq q-ra sw^wra^ ^wi<i.wfr^qiTsw f&w HrK<ni^% ewH 

tffn^ctctqmgTJrf %«r i 

twr^faararsrra&r 9OT?i^*T**q*#rT%eqr?i. mww Tasmswfir- 

i st%%w f^i: l 

" qq>r wr srasr ^rragrtg-Rt^n sri ^rn'T'ftfoq ^4 ” 

aitqir»iq%qf?qeTqwqir^ : 

qmtt.” 3ft- 
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spp atSrcraiai qapjRiKraqqqR 3<?ii%wr*iq 3nqqi*ts*sj- 

qqg v srqqiqi £:3 >i qrtfq?.i ^qraq^ra.gg&qr fifewwrowff 
fS sraf-qisrq qf^qq.* & q qfawqqi *4qr*‘ ^ 

q^^C,4=fn^ 5i ^t:'i?f=T 3?«5Rq 5i*^r* 


qf?f3iqq:mr?f.w: qq; itferc’%3: i *? q faqqrcws?- 

*qqnq;m qqi^rqq: i %*»si: qqfqsreq ?~r-^?i smfqsrq:| %mvn- 
qrqw'faswijq^sft %*.%$&< :f=r f^rqqmfa: i q3*q- 

qstfraqq gtf.qiq qsi | qg tiqirn qsirqqR^fiqiq mgqqm rPi %?t 
‘* qqqstfosmiq B m qgqrenq 

“ &£ *r# ” i^jq 351335 sslraucf, t^ffraw frareq wra 

qqq qqqfra, 4 q*q£f qi qaiq^q'% 5353 qqq'ira, ntqq f|raqi*r €iq*q 
fam qtq faqfir, grqifaaql^qiq i qsqiqqiqTfq gcfrqrq *m i 


m ';-&( r wq gsqfqs qq:5s€qq qqtiStfR q qr =qi| qr qnas, 
355 =^5H ira -c^ifr «q’% ra^q gq: q^r q ?. 1 gqqqqq: 1 
siqq: 1 qqi^Cqqqq: e^i qqj q: ^q^rfq^q: t & ?:% qqqqfqq; i 
qsr am gw.s qqrsiiqq q q; qq:| qr ^qiqq afaq^fosiq: 1 
qqq^q^siqq: 1 are trq q q?i qqqi ^rii%i% qqTqqq an^rcq 
'Rq^qtnqra qi3% t 


qqfqg^q'r^iqiqqfqfq, page 147, interprets this hymn as 
laying down the wearing of Ling as follo ws: — qivq°l* 
q§qr qRTqqrqwm q ‘‘ & qqi #1 # 1 a^qnj: 1 qq; smSi 
“ amwM^.sq m qfing^n * 5% w^s^mqra. 1 « wiili f%q- 
qi^qra ” 5 % raqirefsraTqfSnnqqiq; I 

3n%nq=Bq55ra fan qtn% I 

qrq ®q!%: at 3*4 ^ ®#?^q sqqi%3q. i ffcr 
1^131313^1“^ I«q#q ’’ f?3 l^q^ioiqrqqra; i “ shirNsi 
qq% !%q;^q s#” rrcqqreq srwiqiqqmra; qm qqj 

ff3 qqsq|qqt5I(qi%!5t:qt'Jlfiqqf^oi qrf%3 I qqoT 3^qT%qf&qr^ 

% qq 333 qm. g^romreg qq§ qqrag sn%qqoi rnn%^qq?q 
ai5§ gjqjq. I ^nq^iqq faqqitq 33%— 
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swqrh *ra qift $r i 

cl«n gift l%wf^»i Rttgtfi: II 
3R9m nss q% *nfci RRRrasqq, i 
rr ^T5R gt sgr gi%: || 
n^q. ragg. ^qq; RrajfaqgRwqRfa i 
IpWn-pjRreifa i%r rsir rrrci « t^rara qqq- 
qwra rto rr^s& i RRfaai ^rafaRr «ra: qq'iR cfifljf gg^f 
& faRWII^THRl^iicWT? I TORI: gj gfqi^B J%qqgqg<R 

w glgr Rqqm^r it ttw§iqrg^%|: ®| qrsrasg strict 

flpjftspfc | 

q?hKtn%tTqi\— wn%srcr> f&wraiRR rrr i 
9qrai<qRRl rera s^smiwrft^ n 
qRra arai^r r: sn<m?R% jrirr: i 
H Rfxra ?ra %r: flrq^fr r r?rir: n 

W qrg^w — fttareq ara stRi^tfaq’rSra^i 

i^q®i qgaRsiRfTOrail 
gft «qra siqg snqi^iRrRRa: i 
awnsRjra sh aw%^ r to ;i 
stTRSTTRRq* treRRqtRRRlR RR3ra.il 

^^StHiRRqr?RRsmiRR rt i shriwisrirt t%r- 
aft Rci^w r feqfRigRRra^qsiwqft?t(qsrf^qR[^[Rf arraRgimftwl? 
R^qafRSRnasqr i «> q^wira: m^ra^r rrot i 

But it may be noted that the latter is a straight 
forward discussions simply to establish the principle 
without any objection raised and refuted, asrormer does. 
But the objections raised and refuted in the text of $RRRR- 
R?3$T are more Various and exhaustive. The objections, 
raised in the text, begin from r^rr rrw and end with |Rt 

q^r;. • They are: — 
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( 1 ) srrnisrsr#: i ara: ^nsri^rciiH 

( 2 } 3f*rwT 

( 3 ) -^nrafTt -«p;sw^? t^shst: i ar^f^i^fsr rr^^iswcU 

( 4 ) fa%s%3jwrnTrcra[. ?rafsggi^5ii?qsn?g§^ifti 

There is an elaborate discussion in ^RthNf&El about 
the of f«*r<?R®i and dsnsrCurarc^r. But it is not relevant 
to the matter under consideration. But before we proceed 
further, it will be proper to note first the interpretations 
given by #R%3RK-4r3<M and already 

quoted above, and f3*n=H<UN!st*T- 

(a) interpets it as— f&Pgft 5TH% *»T ?frT 

|crgw»r inre? 1 ^ snf^fw sn?reR!%wfe»Rjr rrr ^^3 1 RRRPfcrt 
8R5? fcraftror srstfsi (sri^rpn ) 3 rr 1 srRfSrat »e?rf- 

ftra rang'wr^pr sntrfcrafer 1 «[%: <NrRP&f£r: 

m\ 3tggr srewrc: *rt: m 1 

(b) The interpretation of 3?RTSR3tltfaf%5Iwfa is identi* 
cal with the above, though stated in different words, except 
in respect of the last word <£*, which is explained as 4* T(- 
mn- SraT&Rs qRoj (*$*§)• 

(c) That of is — snftircttf arifotgre n i 

m 1 srai»rtr wm fan* 

•ark forflrermsrptf “ *w aig^r 4» * $siUn3i-wH><r?5i&»iFr 

1 5wr 3 ^ %wma%rnq#i 

4* efrwt^ii^ *rr%^?FT f«*r crsHfotn »j?rra^ ! 

The interpretations differ very much. (1) Firstly 
both €rctprw^T55f and explain atrctPRty 

as sfiffH or arilrabr, but i&ntiRvre&ST explains it as 3<ri^r sjsj or 
g%T gggi%: sTSi I (2) Secondly both the former 

explain srRT?rar H?ra as ariwrH or while the latter 

12 



tto 

explains it as wqRa'i followed by 

namely, of *>, ( ) (3) Lastly both the former explain 
nr nr| as fawjftirsr: *w m while the latter does not 

explain it at all. In one respect only, namely, in respect 
of $> — ><tfa*R5ik*r<n%?ri*n% and f&qnrin3f*n agree and 
differ from The author usually starts, 

strangely enough, with objections and not with the inter- 
pretation of the hymn under discussion. But he gives 
the interpretation somewhere in the course of the discussion. 

Basavapanditaradhya, the commentator of 
comments on this hymn as follows: — 

- & tot etc- — w l mm 

IWTfq yre q . I i srrcftraT g?ira 

i erffirfelrR: i arg^r % qnojfaftrsspr *W gw »^6- 
i M «ra nK < ^ flre & i srfttrew 3riwt^rc#fer w w*n 
, 5 ^. I *n =e%! wfippjfctf *rW<r wras: i 
- Here the explanation is the same as the above three, 
5Qt differs in respect of an^REl®!, which is taken to be an 
idverb of 3Rg; while it is explained by and 

as or etfawi’i; sr^ l 

ixpiains it as srfttraRtfti gggfttM m I In another respect 
ilso, namely, the commentary differs materially 

rom the three, *PRn‘. gfl is taken here as aspng^f^riWRFl- 
Both and take it to mean 

pSttLLfW: q^m’rrHr:; while iS»rarrw*8t«i intereprets it as 5%. 

. . The-fN 1 has also been explained by gfaeWTO ( page 20) 
s follows:— $r gt# mfr srsnaSTR 3«r wh*. ^ i 
i^swtg fcr«$w3«i str"? R *n? sr^i vreg i 

M ijjrra | srrar: i ^6^tr: gw 
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| |itr wcfi^rat. 

ar^r ^°i4fK'5t sr 3 arg^r mw & «ftewr®t araro&i *w 

anwr: nra^'Tla w&u a^i 3^ 'ct«faWr: i ws aiq^si^pifer: i 
In this interpretation siRimoi and nr^fljjpj, are differently 
exptained. Particularly the latter’s explanation is re- 
markably different from all others, they are — 

*m. The latter is understood. 

*n«n=?Ri 3|=qi5fft4 

P. 21. w«wi^sRTirf: — This is the first 

objection raised by the objecter. The objecter says there 
is the word srrcw only, but there is mentioned no special 
thing, for wearing; hence the doubt arises whether Linga 
is to be worn or some other thing or things. 

P. 21. 3 ^ etc — This is the objection the 

objecter raises against himself. If it is said, he says, that 
there is no proof of any other God to be worn, nor is there 
a custom of any other God being worn on the body, it 
indirectly proves that is to be worn. - - 

P. 21. or This is ah argumentative 

method of arriving at a conclusion asserted by the Tggillfa,. 
This method is generally adopted by all; but $3in%$rs and 
Wflfasrs are specially fond of this. It consists in exhausting 
all alternatives about an assertion except one, that they are 
inapplicable, and therefore the last and the only alternative 
comes to be necessarily accepted, as the stated. An 

instance of this will be formed in the discussion . given 
above in sj£n%. There the conclusion that 

was a stum, is established by this method, after 
proving the impossibility and unsoundness of other alter- 
natives' of the 'J3'ri% s i, 
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P. 21 . fcdronOTSftwnft etc — Here the Vaishnavaitt 
contends that SH«I may be construed with wearing 
the marks of conch and disk, the special weapens held bj 
Vishnu in his hands, because the wearing of these has been 
the creed, established by the followers of ufligar. Madhwafe 
also wear the marks- But the author chooses to refate 
the rcrafa of the iwigst school in a later section. 

P. 21. srftrcraw — The objecter contends that 
may be explained etymologically to mean or qrito, 

i. e. %srf&r, as being imperishable or eternal and, therefore, 
the only thing never to be rejected but aimed at for attain- 
ment. But and can be similarly explained to be 
objects of wearing. 

It is to be noted that atftrrefn is explained as stp* or 
by both ftRtapM&BT and Please 

see note in the beginning of this section. 

P. 21. #T*ri«5 etc. — By means of these verseE 

the objecter establishes his second objection, namely, the 
wearing of 5(t9T and 3W on the body. He means that the 
very old custom of non-Lingayat-shaivas might be laid 
down by the hymn, as corroborated by the verses quoted 
Iff and not the wearing of Linga, as asserted by the ftsjfjfa* 

P. 21- — This contains the third objec- 
tion. . The objecter says being in the benedictive 

mood, has no force either of the imperative mood or the 
potential mood, which alone can enjoin. 

P. 22. w This is the last and the 

fourth objection that the hymn is not an in as 

much as it is obtained by w'rafth 
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P. 22- etc.— Here begins the refutation of 

the various objections in order. The author begins to 
refute the first objection, that the hymn lays down the 
wearing of marks of 5T€ and ^ and not the Linga. The 
author says that ail other deities R«3, spur, and others are 
perishable and alone is imperishable and eternal. It natu- 
rally follows that being perishable, the weapens held 
by him are more so. Therefore, the hymn cannot be 
expected to lay down the wearing of perishable objects in 
preference to the eternal thing, for attaining fit?. The 
sentence etc- ” is taken from 

proves that is the creater of fa®! & 
55 as follows: — >?<• 

sfW rwj: % sfoinaaiwi i 

M v,% ^ R(^i - 4;?rr^ n 

g&Efltsjw?: II 

a>ES*Rq[ i 

C o 

gnis #¥ gain ^ agi^ng^ll 
wiraft gis^*tra?.^r sms: 

m fnift ijprfg 5 nq% 351 i%* ffh 

afSRiwst’l: 1 

( wttrercgss page 23). 

The following verse from may also be noted:— 

aa?5rig% trwsft nwr ¥^nw 1 

3RS«ft! 1 

a*tf% ftrcrc ¥$nw u 
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*W* *ra 3 rc*?nsrcf^!r I ??: Wjf& I §33 

1^3:1 WTtSW^I^cWTW; WRTOte q^ifvft^: 1 “ ( 

*fHsWT page 60 ). 

P. 22. WW?tte<T3 etc. — By quoting these verses ' the 
author means that the ' hymn cannot be expected to lay 
down the wearing of the marks of srer and w*e, when the 
wearing of these has been condemned by g*ms and 
The verses are found also in sjfct^ter. 

P. 22. ftNfoiaicr etc.— This refers to the discussion 
contained in section VII infra. 

P. 22. f&Uffcrate etc — Here the author finally 
establishes the conclusion that being eternal is to be 

worn on the body. 

P. 22. w 'SR'h 3 >r<jtrt WffiT etc. — This sentence is taken 
from This has been produced here in proof 

of %*r being eternal. 

P • 23. etc. — This is the explanation of why 

sntRRTi' ’ijrra is repeated after the words wrw jt.s*§ srfttw. 
The author reconciles the repetition by saying Witte 
^rciHis only a general injunction of wearing artere^ or 
WtWfra. being incomprehensible or intangible to all sense 
organs physical or mental it ts impossible for a devotee to 
wear it. It is» therefore, followed by at the end; that 
means f&n or tjsf&q, the author proves on the next page. 
The author’s explanation of the repetition wrtter after wrw 
is not* satisfactory. The repetition is explained by fulkte 
wrter and satisfactorily. 
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P. 23. — This is proved ou the next 

page in words ^ R #5RH etc. But is explicit 

on this point, which says:— ^ qisrr 3T$T*i spp^:, 
i^5P5*r:, g$rc: sbrrsi®:, arswT sf^i fad i. ^ra^Ta: is 

'SsCK’mI l 


P. 23. «tg etc. — This is an abjection to the author’s 
assertion abo»e that a-* is i^r. i- e. ss?«*t. The objecter, 
says that 3?, being the prime alphabet, includes in it all 
other alphabets. 3*, therefore, comes to be included by a*. 
3? at the same time is raw. e3*, therefore, is f%w and not 
Linga as maintained by the 1%5T%^. The following verses 
from sgrsnsrsT, part 1st pages 43 44, are to be noted in 
connection with the importance of the alphabet a?, as beinw 
prime the alphabet and as such being the source of all 
other alphabets: — 


sgsroto arrf^jjT: j 

9P5r: Hitler vrut J| 

cKn^«mttP3^i4 it 

<R II 

sfsr: srofant%: <rt » 


wnw II 

atOTi’RiiisI Rra %<&% ra mfa. t 
stdTH^iqra^ i ftRTOfa qwt ti 
5msw%: STf id S& i 

5» il 
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P.23. etc. — Forms the first verse of 

footer, a Sanskrit lexicon. It also occurs in siftgtR-grergm. 
The verse is quoted by all commentators to prove of 
am coming at the beginning of a philosophical work or 

P. 23. I tRi nra etc. — “ m % gsft ^ 

greffatfii: ojrjrrt sis£[ qjqt^qr ” 11% Wl%et: ejoft: a^R- 

^ki gf i% l (t sgrci'wraifrs&T ” ?r% ftwh: 

wn're^n 8!«Tii^r«i^fcf#5irai%5jt7n4^3% |pth. ( see page 
5 of published by Adyar Library). “ sRjtRR^lfal'’, 

taken from gnn^lai shows that R«3 is ar. 

P. 23. ami* ^fiioT «n*?r etc. — This extract is tsken from 
^CramnR'Wtafa'Ici. in a sketchy form ; the passage in full 
is — am gnra: gqri^ii agd 

ngvRR ajjsmraffran sm mw 

gHR*n*r ^icflRg^it shi^r r^urr g$rc ^ 

gHicflR =gf *twr gjRHiRR afM n^rra ggicgR =ggtRHH 

‘ggrsHicgR safari: fr®5r%s*iR5[m^ciNgw' g>£R am 

Jrsn»igg ^*gg f&TOTRfc =3 g<g%5fa- 

ggk femmfsr ctsrar srfrmR gwrrar 3^T%RgTRR #sror agar 
«rrar%amgg nagnswr g^tf 4 ggrer gcrcsjys gpsgsi gfrcgg. g^raim 
=g gpt gmrm: ^(cngumgfiR^r^'T rr^jrrj 1 Here the 
words sftgf &WIK...g'£R and fisRcgfR are noteworthy. Do 
they refer to the three fold %nrs, gRisR, srafeR, and ?B%n? 

P. 23. Vggg. This is the refutation of the above 
objection. Here the author proves that afraR is faf, on the 
authority of the verses quoted from T%gg*m and fifrigtR. 
The verses tr4 etc. is taken from grggf|cir, 2nd part 
page 39. In addition the following 2 verses are to be 
noted, as explanatory of %n (Rraf&n) beifig formed by 
ar, 3, g and of the ran being & or ^gisn* 
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3f3in% firmer -fa: q^iwrjfauRT i 
aw V fafa *n»r a^r fan^q ^faoj |) 
g3*T?,R^ qtqg: | 

Bt’WTOTf': 3 fa^-qfa !! (q^iftat II 265) 

The following verses in proof of fqjq being <£* are to be 
noted: — 


35r^:5r~ : mto?: \ 

fg^r «rrta*n ^ 35RTW %q^r ag. n 
WHi r mtq^i q gfafr an trq =q i 
sr^K^f mtii 5 ssn^ncf srsrc?;%tr: u 
q#qrsgfej a ^%wrfa*a*N =q i 
wqi^qq: ssh: qf^siftfg: || 
gjflq^pqi =3 l 

fav toi qtr *psr: qfaEnaa: n 

(s<qqiqfaq^, Unpublished Upanishads page 31). 

All trtrtfaqg s like and q:gqg5fft etc. say that & 

is faq. 

P. 23. a ^CRSf/aqS>5TtFr etc. — In this paragraph the 
author proceeds to refute the argument that at, being the 
prime letter, includes in it, <3&* and that ef beiDg fq«g, is 
ra«3- The author refutes it by saying that anew % g«fr 
is merely an afaqtq, like gqtqrqr ^j»n being an srfqiq 

of 4&*. If st^rc, being the prime letter and source of all 
other alphabets, were alone to have the expressive power 
of all alphabets, all words made up of others would lose their 
expressive power, except though at, and there would be an 
end to speech except through bt. This is our explanation 
of the author’s line of argument. But qfaai%qfqTC explains 
differently as follows: — 

13 
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wr* i 

P. 23. 3F3T*n ^RURf etc — Here the author reduces 
the position of the objecter to an absurdity. He says, 
that supposing 3f is the prime alphabet and all others 
merge into it, «T s q> when read from right to left and 
when JJt would merge into its source, 3, and 3 would merge 
into its source, er, the whole thing, as is well known, will 
become & and not remain mere sr, as assumed by the 
objecter to express flwj. & being proved already to mean 
ffcr, the objecter will indirectly cut under his own feet. 

•ir%erftraf*n? remarks as follows, about the of er 
and — 

$i crft sreitt % BETt 3!^?^ m%: ssra i ^i- 

i sf f^*t 5Rrn%ra&5T ^ *n5n<ni srfoerrat 

The following may also be noted in connection with 

vj> 

( a ) f^rf^fWfsnfsznfwrfSl STIcfl 

sraaiwr d ^ Jjyssfia^r sreft w ? 

sfdr sfisiw r- w « ^ ^ncrs?: zm: sr% 3 «w 

ifcW fttra: ( see srawr^’s on dr sta: etc. ) 

.’(b) «rm*rj§dts«ra?i4: srratasro: faster g?nifan «nwsi 

( JTifERtofJfofO. 

P. 23. sm tr*r 4nssi«fa?wfir T%«rfd— arfau^ fowled 
4»R5i*5$?wfa i%w is iprcs or *}»T55EN} and being ftra is 

also d»ra^. 4 w=et or warfare is usually derived from 
Jftffr. ftw I ERET*tdt S[fd widt: <rwran% Sdt^T%T3. 3!«#’ 
iro^r w %w *4 1 
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qu|sfl^^d; Rra;: $?i#r q*n li i 

( see tRr?ir* 5W by JtWbatfRra page 30 ) 


iftefeCiR ra, a staunch %i, devotes over 8 pages to the 
etymological explanation of Rr as or f»t£* (^35). 

The following few extracts may be noted in addition. 
It may be seen by-the-bye that he quotes the very verses 
quoted by the author here. 


(a) stsri Rr: srRr Rr: sfnrHRR. I sri*raR R «&Rf<ar- 

i cw : — 


sw i?^«*t%^RT*nrRRRvrR3 : | 

3Twr^g5tc^mis4 tRr ^ 

(b) =w SRlsRWJftflt Rr: I l^g^i«^TStTt5Pn 


(c) ami ^ra arefeamfo Rr: i wfefe: 5fi^ i ?rt :— 

s ^ srRi z Fra t 

ftRfcvt ng^TWiT cR Rr: il 

(d) w Rr to Rr: i ftmtgTwtfrfif wraiR^r- 

I ?rt r qjfa : — Rr q?r Sr: Rrw ^r, 

tr?[*TR%SR— gfrnrfRci *r st zmrzrmw ^ i 

RrtrsRs el^Ri Rrr ?r gu: ! f% 

(e) tret IRrs%rsrn^r% Rr: ?fci ®pntr *r5*«Rfafafa 
<RwjR*fRw erifRR ^ fStsifeffoRforc: | The last is only the 
rhetorical explanation of ( b ) above . 

P. 24. etc. — Here the author refutes the second 

objection that might lay down the w of *R«t and 
^Kf- The author argues out the objection that v cannot 
in any way mean *r*i and W9- Hence the two cannot take 
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the place of f&n as the object of wearing. If the objec. 
tion meant that and were to be worn in addition 
to Linga, it would be agreeable and admitted. 

P. 24- etc- — Here the author refers to some 

authors of past times that explained the words of the 
hymn, viz- that srfttraw meant and ws? and, v meant 
Linga, and the three were laid down as the objects of 
equal importance of wearing on the body equally carefully. 
But we have not been able to find out who the authors 
are referred to here. 

P. 24. etc. — Here the author refutes the 

third objection. He argues that Jjtrraq; in grtftrar 
has the force of the potential mood, as much as in 

Wft ^t^and arra^in 9T1W- SWRISH have that force. 
<5<WMi4 explains ( in as sffaqq;. has 

thus been proved to have the force of the potential mood. 
It may be noted that of the two instances, ,c igrran” 
and “ 3T?fT5: sPW*9ircm,” Smtft might mean 

But it is difficult to understand how srreq has the 
force of a t n%ai% 5 rf<mt’s remarks are to be noted in 

this connection*.— 

f^fcr art 

^rrar%^=r ^q* qrfawj?ftfcr 

*nq: i 

P. 24. h ^ ftftsr^rsraqiqg^r *r qrsqq— 

■Here is the fourth and the last objection, which is untena- 
ble, says the author. The sentence may be enlarged in 
explanation as — ct?r nlf&u wroft 'Ttfafft qfirsrfafaqrqq' 
’mwsdn arjtfcfasqsr#! nlf&d wrortfrgra' f4i%«*r>sfo ara 
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3l3ap(J The objection means that as there is the in 

sff&n ?qml, it is smroirRJnfl. Therefore there cannot be 
an srjfM^r in wrcfjRi 

P, 24. atafif^ etc —This is the refutation of the fore- 
going objection. Here the author says that r&33!7°rfrl% is 

first laid down by 3 I 3 F 33 T S'*. Subsequently 

the %% is re-iterated by s4f«n WT3fa and the 9TC3?7<n or 
*313 of w is laid down'''?lfb33-7>tf <H. And in as much 
the sentence sl&n *317313 7rfo33 trt4 as a whole lays down 
ar;%E*3, not laid down by the hymn under discussion, the 
of 3»*t%3t 3^n«J3[ is unaffected. In this connection 
the refutation of an objection of identical nature on page 
27 of the test be noted . 

P. 24. srT**r This seems rather abrupt, 

as there is nothing in the previous discussion about the 
hymn 3$I 3?Ft etc. being an It is, therefore, 

probable that some portion of the text might be missing, 
though iu all the three editions, no such words being found, 
there is nothing about 3W3T3* 7f%3i l Si'l$3H. has failed to 
note this and comments on this as follows: — 3fl*3f ai3f%% 
cPrrcift 3 T$fp#r '331^3*3 

93131353 3 4 is? 5 T i sriwani: 37 t 

33*fltrS'3 I«*"'73irt37«t*3l. Here the author means that ipft 
3# etc- is an of f&TSTSU and precedes the hymns, 

f^F3 and ^33733 33: qt&fr *3f73ft 7n3t44 3^3- After 

the 3T33T3 and the general Rf% of wearing f&T is laid down 
by this hymn, the two latter respectively particularize 
the ^ar&PTWr and Titf&TSf*®! in the heart and on the hand 
for < 533 . Hence the objection advanced by the objecter 
is untenable. 
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P. 25. ?Rsra?»FfiP!$f 3|#i — The author seems to take 
all these and other hymns about %qtqm»n o£ the st&m 
as forming one section. 

P. 25. 'focK: — Elaboration or of fSn in a 

different hymn, viz. snfr srffa etc. 

The author quotes in support of explanation the 
verses from The following additional verses are 

given by and %^Rrarc3 l k^'qf%riTqftT in support of 

their own explanation from the same STT°i:-— 


ere%S JWtraiini i 

OTltS R 3W rtf^sq^qJTF^ I 

sqr ii ( frctqiqqqfc&r P. 80 ) 
sTimfcr sr^t qtf rt i 

ag'niwi ftfWta: ii 

3T t %qrfa =q gr^rfas^ %?ra*rr: « 
^^q^arrtiRH: a 
sqfqs =q cii^sji^qnr^ l 

q=qm gfouqr 11 (^rauRCrm^rawft 

page 150). 


IV 


P. 26. ftfrrfapsfraTqftq ‘‘ fawn etc. Here 

the author continues his discussion on qfli&nqrcoi by takings 
hymn fromlfaiCtertqfaq^, one of the ten principal Upanishads, 
and interprets it as laying down the wearing of fsf&'i on 
the body. The hymn forms a part of the fourth section 
of fartjPRrq of the. ITpanishad, which is itself a part of %l%- 
fsUR?. This hymn has not been commented on or inter- 
preted, like the last one, either by «fKtNRq^fa$T or %qirreK* 
But it has been explained by qgqqftRftiR 
a commentator of the Upanishad. His commentary of the 
hymn in.extenso is: — , 
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a’sp’.aaa’ fea^a: it aiaia i — aiaa faai 31*311%"?- 

saiatten sira^ajisa'ai aiaiaRfiqi fw ^lawsaraaaiaagpSTii 
3paifp?;wmaap3£3a3R?ai33aT?apT!^ raa: qpamFrawiS*!- 
pra a Rnwia a?ai saa ^uai^f^TWK'Ji ^rai-i a*#?3ri*ri% I arena: 
a: Ria: e^ai ajanpaiai a?aa: ag: sr«j: aaf?a:3sfaa; I faw 
SaR^iai ” ‘‘a*a TOffaS!: %3[r: a#T- " 5R1R3 ^^^TRFJc# 

awarer Ott^rr | aaafaaasaaas: 1 ‘ asa am at am pa fwriaaa 1 
anaia resai& %wna I aaiaa, ” “ aawr mea an: r smr- 
f^r. i s^+a: a?nf^wr: 1 apiaagraRrSap s^a: swi s<aa: : 
“ a miaia aa pa ” ??arR?*ra: 1 a a^awmst raa: 1 
?1wpsi: a^: apraraaaf 1 
i%a tr%T %?: raa?? aaa^aa. aR?aair 0 

^aiREsjfr: 1 ar at aw RilNfcB aft g par * 3 % aiaag a 4 iaa 3 - 
ai 1 *fa waarafena atf : 1 afemma airaa f| m$m 1 sre^a aisrer 
^rei feparanrei w a*a aa arss aaaiiat pna afta 1 ara ^rla 
aaftafa aaR<%atf^qrenaa aiafagsaiiaaaima aftrnaa saattaat- 
aiacammareaa:^, ‘‘am®!: ^raisra* sma ef%%iamap^3rera 
%ai%%aftar%a prcsincaa strapamr aaapaaf tm a ^ apaaaaara. 
aaiaia^a arera®re? aw*fraaara;i “a aastat a?a a %a« ’’ 
‘‘ <re%: Ria: fp; * s<aiRc3%3> tf aaia aa: alalia aa: * tpn^ai 
ana^apnR® ^renspa Rft ^laahrw 1 


feaiRiaRiai a?a psfea a %a?t 1 


^atpiaaaa a#a araiaaifacara:, a*afraia rei?&a *a fomiaKT- 
aaai^aa^a a^r^faam/saiaaaR, paiaaaa ^aj*MwraftamRL 
awi%aar%jcaaiaaw aimaroiHnifom^a aaaa aafcr > fea “ a?fe: 
aaaaia »’ pia ” ‘ fcaif^Raa aranRr %*aataai%: i aa: aaftia- 

f&aaitf ijarei % aitit ftasra maariaa«aaT3?RRrar aftg£ jgrara: x 
fas*r ?aar a aa ag*mar aift^i^rwaiaataiwrafft^^aawar- 

am ^jaia: 1 aaivar aiaivat %«a waar- 
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i f^qfofa i qqi qt%qq>qi gqisqrqq^n q?n%p 

qqr =q qqqqq ai4% I stow: qtfaqgq qf£tst% arfaswtfa | •, 
q qigqiqSr-— qqr «w q*n vn#r qqr gift 5isn m: i 
qqr qq: qqr ?tr; w qfs?qqi *qaij.ii 
?n qar qw ^gi qrfaq'i w i 
fnqrpq qqTsqrq i&*f g^qqsrqq. || 
feq qnwgftenqr — sr.si& ?ftiaq ^r mm$: i 

ftw&r gf gqw«q g? ^ qqqqrqg: || 
g*sgqR[sn i gw «rf%^sgqT ft%r arpssfitai i giqTfqstpi, 
fa%ratqfai3i& i “ gfrqfaq. qgs %qi qfogqSlqr ” 5 % gfc 
§<? qqq#C qffqT%qrq%*mqq; q qq %iq q$T | gs;iq*qgjn%t 
ffffcT qjq: I 

The author of f&wgqqis&T adopts the explanation o£ 
the hymn by sflqrgqfeg ( see *ffq>iqi«q, page 7. ) That the 
explanation adopted by the author is different form that of 
qqqqfq3TO% will .be clear from the following: — 

(a) qwsti^r 55®q#r qq qtcftgjq qfcT is not found 
in the commentary given above. 

(b) &: is explained by qqqqfeq as qrq^fonaT ftRF:; 
while it is explained in the text as fqqfrgqfgq#: I 

(c) ^»ng is explained by qqqqf^qi^q as sfiqqg qqlqqg 
qi; while it is explained in the text as qqrqqg. 

However it is undoubted that the explanation of qw- 
qjtqTO’fr has been mentioned, though sketchily, by the 
author on page 29 in paragraph beginning with spStg etc. 

The hymn under discussion has been commented on &&} by 
qrqqrqi^; as follows:— q^qrfiricr qqiquqfq strains =q gt5m%€iqq 
qqftqtf^ri i li qqqr_ ^qqi « am q faqqrqf ” q fSqqqhn<l 

%qHtgqq qq$q: srqRnq ftq^q: qqqq: ,£ gqqtqrfqr’ 
qur^rfoT^i qg ‘qq ^qtqqTqrwq 1 sffarft uqtqrcq w# 
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I dWqSdiqfasqJJjt , 

atetW'Sifi^Hr: sifts wps ssn'fdej^a: afnsr*: «trs#t s^roi- 

I^ra : | 5f l\ R^4’^;<rqt^e: ^R'KH^ ; q trq'ij^ sn«l^ g£. 

W^W: »Ti Jli qqqi asiq; q'qqg qsqj q? I S|frfS 5 1 % 
si^Tfi l dq;=f%' i,; ^. f qq *pr j ? q.tr^tri 

I raq StCfy* q qq Tfqqq fqqijjt | 5jqrf?ft sr«W- 

a^NTI^Tfl: » fsi^^T % qgq«jfdSiqq q’ftq’Wr-qif: ; 

$W*tf Hft .qat sqaq $Rn qjngiWh | anw- 
3R#Iiq: ^iq^WowraTS^ta qtqqiq: l qq: q qqsrqq f| ai^ra I 

qwr: twicJr: ^sitsrai b?«% qqassql^isRqRi.i s^q-. aqT* cqft 
stfqawfc | 5qqi sn^a^qi filter: enxgrf^q qr q Fq a|<Hitdcicq 
f^iq: I gd aqoi^qRq^iqn^ fifiq q fiqtq w | 3c5f(?qf^q^ntt# 
i It is sure that qgqqisqTti'q refutes jn w i q re ( see 
page 29 ), so also afif'fifsa in his tfPRqisq. 

Other STrqrqrs of different Schools explain the hymn 
suitably to the philosophy and principles -of their respective 
Schools; but it is unnecessary to reproduce them here. 

The explanation, which is adopted by the author and 
discussed with pros and cons, is of a portion of the hymn 
only, though the central and the pithy portion of the text, 
requisite for proving the principle of wearing Linga on 
the body. 

P. 26. «6^jf ?§«a#T — ^2 stands for era, a Krit affix 

deuotiug the agent or the object or impersonal activity* 
qf®— j qrfirft III-3-1 1 3 ) Here the affix denotes the 
agent and imparts the sense of qpcqi or qrcfatr to the word qrc?>r. 

P-26. ajlfq Here starts theobjectiou to the 

interpretation of the hymn and euds with twict* 
sara^* The objection is that the text q^Sfqiqqqi etc. is an 

atgdtq or restatement; on account of the relative pronoun 

14 ‘ 



Jtf in it. The relative pronoun expects an antecedent, 
which, in the present case, is found in the hymn of 
namely, 

ftrercr tmi sqqfcra: i 

s siftr tt s ifa stsrc: wwrcran 

But to understand better the chain of reasoning 
contained in the objection, the following verses from tfce 
qrctqoftq section of the Upanishad, are to be noted: — 

sqq qmipn* i 

it 

«irenn55i$55 qrfct l^qtqaq 

^tqrawdfaqq. || 

■ „■ ■ qSRl^JSTtf^qRrlpK 0 

&rai: n 

ssmfa *q ^pnqiqqwrere i 
cW *T^r qi^rat 9Fflqt*ql sqqftqg: 

*frm$jRf|Kfr <fttr n 

cTPn: %«H! wm\ sqqi%ra: I 
swmstes ffc §3: <rw u 

q*3qqt etc. therefore, an ergqrq or reiteration or restate- 
ment of the antecedent statement contained by <RjffonRfl?Br 
etc* The antecedent staetment refers to the divine principle 
residing in the heart cavity. The restatement, accordingly, 
must mean the same divine principle and qft®i must mean 
the of that very divine principle. This stand-point, 
moreover, is supported, says the objecter, by the fact that 
m means the Highest soul on account of the adjective 



(of Universal form), which cannot be applied to 
any other deity, which all have limitations; this is also 
supported by the mention of unqualified in the text 
under discussion. 

P. 27. This is the refuta- 

tion of the objection stated above- The upshot of the 
refutation is that a V edic text may restate, but must contain 
something new or state something special or additional, if 
it is to be significant and not superfluous. The objecter’s 
standpoint fails to conform to this test, because, according 
to him, the hymn etc. is a mere restatement without 

anything speeial contained or mentioned in it ( 
fefeSf ^n^>. But such mere restatement is superfluous and 
is, therefore, of no meaning ( ). 

P. 27. «t sran —This sentence 

states the principle of logic (jqra), on which the refutation 
is based* 


P. 27- am This is quoted 

here by the author to strengthen his own position. The 
whole discussion, which is synoptically stated here, will be 
found in on page 23, sftUT edition. 

P. 27. fttSscr— Herein the objecter makes 

an attempt to prove that the hymn < 1 *^# etc. does contain 
something new, viz. that the *5*5 of Wfl is stated, in as 
much as means 


gTjpr4=enjg But explains it 



' Ji f P: 27. |fcr This is refutation of 

th^forie'goin^ attempt of the objecter. The author, as a 
lM^Vhtgues that the antecedent- -statement also does 
contain the 95® of the swrerar. But it is to be noted- here 
the verses, containing the antecedent statement, do not say 
anything nbout the 95 ® to be attained by the ‘ The 

question, therefore, arises how it is that the says so. 
This question can be answered in two ways- (1) Firstly 
the W not expressly Stated in so many words but is 
implied by srrcmr’s attainment of at-one-ment with 
the , as stated already on page 6 of the text ia 
words ■“ etc. Or secondly, (2) The w 

referred to -here ( snrni trtfjq- gireat etc. ) is stated a little 
later at the end- of the 15th section, namely, JJiro: gifs? 
s&isawuftifcr l i^ireTto ^Jcrrar aifsj trntri 

I It is also possible that the referred to here, 
may be connected with the 95 ®, stated at -the end oF the 
®ffa«ra J in words, “q q<i because 

the *553 to be attained by the ®9ra?n, as stated at the end,- 
must be the *53 common to the varieties of 39T931 laid down 
in the various sections' of the Upanishad. The author, 
therefore, contends that the objecter’s explanation is 
untenable. 

P. 27. an? Here the objecter, after 

bring, .refuted, opposes the with the difficulty that, 

if; the. hymn under discussion were to. lay, dowu 
it. would contradict the antecedent, statement, which lays 
do>n the eraf&nww. There would, therefore, be a conflict 
between the two hymns instead of agreement. 
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who meets it by saying that the hymn “ qgrifeT srfr^r etc. * 
is not the antecedent of “ etc. ” but =?if&T WTOfl is 

so- The present hymn restates the ) 

of and makes a special statement of the fruit 

to be attained by stff&ngnvi. It is, therefore, not superflu- 
ous but contains an of fruit. 

P* 28. *T ^srtro* — The rcitsiiist*!, forces the issue upon 
the objecter by saying that he ( the objecter ) cannot afford 
to be content with having the hymn under discussion as 
superfluous, as no \ T edic sentence can either be superfluous 
or meaningless. 

P. 28. er«j<i*ra =3 ## ettc — Here the firajicK illus- 
trates his assertion by an example of how attempts are 
made to make \ edie sentences significant and not superflu. 
ous or meaningless.- The example given here is discussed 
in the 3rd paragraph of the text on page 10, where 
was preferred to in order to avoid the undesirable 

contingency of making the sentence fewfa superfluous. 
The RiSrfcFI. says, therefore, that to avoid such an undesira* 
ble contingency in the case of the present hymn, it is right - 
to take W'Tzrfcl as the antecedent statement .and not 

rararci etc- 

P. 28. — Here the objecter con- 
fronts the with another difficulty that, if gr® were 

to be attained by fanwitw, the sentence 3R etc. 

would be contradicted. This verse seems to have been 
takerT’^w^^— But the line in the verse, as 
printed in the Mysore edition of the book, differs slightly 
from the line quoted in the text. The verse printed there 
is: — 
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n 

P. 28- ffrT %?r *jj[rr§*«5RR;— This difficulty the 

meets by say Id g that gi%i is obtained from T%3 only and not 
srafci, as maintained by the objeeter. In support of his 
assertion he quotes various sentences from different Upa* 
nishads, like that it is the special privilege of t“5r 

to grawt 5^R through his sign?. Hence the sentence 
produced by the objeeter is unreliable, particularly because 
it is from a which is weaker in authority than a 
and cannot prevail against a 

P. 28. StsRCT " etc — The objeeter 

presents another difficulty to the insfirR;. The difficulty 
is the sentence contains a prayer for being endowed with 
Iran or intellectual capacity ( to understand the real srsra.). 
The intellectual capacity prayed for an being internal thing, 
can better be secured by internal worship of st§R. The 
sentence implies, therefore, the internal wearing for the 
acquisition of an internal thing and not the wearing of 
external Linga. 

P. 28. ifr'sai etc.— This is the reply to the above 

objection. The reply is that the devotee, practising inti- 
mate association of «R with fan, has to wear *n§rr3n to attain 
gradually the knowledge of sTlR leading to final beatitude. 

therefore, is a means to that end, as much as 
the external devotional activities of eras and o thers, like 
the holy bath in the river Granges etc., have been said 
to be the means of their attaining the knowledge of sir; and 
liberation. The upshot is that it is not that internal things 
like are alone the means of securing the internal 
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things like *PT(, but external devotional activities are as 
much the means of gaining an internal thing like 
knowledge- is similarly the means of securing 

internal ^r- 

ft is taken from 

canto III. 

P. 28. T§snqk>^ifa etc. — This is second instance of 
how vwf&raiw, as productive of internal sus (unseen 
merit), is justifiable, as much as external sacrificial 
performances are productive of unseen erpr. 

P. 29- f%WT^r...ST&5 *raft — This is further reason of 
how can be justified by the mention of the 

particular external things attained by vf^i&rercar, viz. the 
sweetness of the tongue and the intake of knowledge by 
hearing, etc. 

P- 29- W *5j3i etc — The verse quoted states how the 
devotee attains at-one-ment with ftra, or how he attains 
afijpgfa; by practising initmate association with the TORFt 
arjjFgfoi is the extraordinary condition of a person, who 
moves with his mortal frame in the mortal world but who 

frf jug. 

is at the same at-one with the TWRJPl. This extraordinary 
condition attained by a devotee is the result of his ! 3 1 ircRf 
starting with sfltf&ifTrcffif. is thus as much the 

means of external prosperity as of internal spiritual 
prosperity- 


P. 29- Here the 

states how gs'&r, the second modification of saf&r, 
and the deity presiding over the water element, gives to 
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the devotee the sweetness of tongue, the of water; 

and how srer^r®*!, the second modification of *tr7i§Sn and 
presiding over ether element, imparts to the devotee the 
capability of attaining 33HR by hearing. The 
thereby proves that is productive of external 

prosperity to the devotee, only as a means of internal 
( spiritual ) prosperity. The hymn expressly lays down 
the attainment of external prosperity, and not mere 
as is asserted by the objecter. 


P. 29. 3}%^ etc. — This is the refutation of the last 

• part of the objection advanced by the objecter that the 
hymn mentions 7*333,1 as may be known from the adjec- 
.tive ftwt and from the use of unqualified 333,5 the hymn, 
.therefore, cannot be expected to lay down the 4 St 873T*3, 
the modificaiton of 333, in a gross form. To meet this 
objection the author says that t% 3, the unlimited 333, 
comes to be limited as 37T^=fcTr, through his 
This He does to favour His devotee that he may be free 
from the worldly trammels. It may be noted that this 
very statement is made by the author previously on page 
8 of the text. The author quotes sentences from 3t3tt%*37 
ft73. to substantiate his statement of %3 being ftwr. 

P- 29. f&fj — This is to substantiate the ftn 

in its highest form, 3t3T&7, is coextensive or identical with 
ft or 7*^33, ^ in that form is merely an appel- 
lation (331) of 7*333., as it were. Hence ftn in any of its 
forms, including ig&n worn on the body, is 333* 
proves that T%3 is ftwT3q*333, as follows: — 



# fwji ^ snfmi^r^M sisw? *%5r | 
siq'ki' a i%c-;g\5?^-7 sqrg^'grsqrara a 

...3?cp l%q ^ 5151 %w\^' ?!*% etc. etc. 

(see gRtraRgJt^ pp. 20, 21, 22). 

P. 29. ^3 etc. — This is die refutation of snrogflfVs 

interpretation of the hymn by qgq<S%?lwsg, as already 
mentioned above. That it is so will be evident when the 
commentaries of and qgqqfegRi'Sf, already given 

above, are carefully perused- 

sttra'im in his ( page 17 ) establishes that 

this hymn is the of g^T^i Wl'Rrfg as follows: — ‘‘ ar®l- 

tq ^RTR°rr I “ mm*i ?*nqq% »’ 

*■ gqjag s*nt- 

?I% * ^n%^agrt>Ji5rs^:3T sqsftrM# i spj^pr ijjfl 9 * S[gj?r 

P. 29- 3TFT: fcl^S!^ — The author quotes some verses 
from in support of his conclusion. But they are 

not quite appropriate, except that they lay down and 
applaud the wearing of Linga. But the verses quoted by 
qgqq%aRl ? q from are very appropriate to the discus- 

sion about the explanation of the hymn:— - 
g*n ^%sri#5 f«agi^fin3% t 
'Hra'R tlrT<% II 

5$wn sreaRg*^ ? u 

ifUQ wN&nsft g%i%afag: i 
gr vnm saqi gjoirg siw^str n 
. gfasq gi¥¥-q<a g^%5 g# i 
qtHRfR: I 


15 
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sKH ^ sqi ai% frqgr'qqfei'Nq^ ii 
i%5?r ff i^ffT ^pn^isrqmiqoTf | 

wfiwtf 3 ft i%sqq^Ji5^ it 

wuor: qmcfiqrei ^qfrsfasRSiw $r i 
srgfa qgr ai% g?qi 3 j«ri w- H 

cTx^tJIi^IW ff nrqiq gqilffa |l 

V P.30. 

In this section the author vindicates the principle of 
wearing Linga on the body by interpreting the 3rd hymn 
of ^isqiq, which is— 3T % & 1 %WT <^fw qiq^i%Hi I 

?Rr 5icrnqi n 

The author takes the first line only and interprets it 
as laying down the wearing of Linga an the body. 

and also take this 

hymn and interpret it as enjoining the wearing of srrfi&n, 
Their interpretations are as follows! — 

qftttqwrqrtqiT— qra^r— 

qr % rptt ^^^Riqrq^ifqrei i 
?rqi TOgqi qrmi fbn;eraffa^iw'Ti|ii 5 % p 

sreqisr;*— 1 m "q|s# a sciqqft q: 931 

m far*: tow* 11 ?% ssHffowwrat. 

qtesqr 1 

«ra: qilgfqqt ^ n fqrqjyoiq^w, 

%i vmn\ ?nqtqit*N> *nqq^fifa m, an % era %qr 03 : 

“ qitT qt trq I cfWf ^ fllT T%qi 3^1 ” # 
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faq %q: g?£ sra jjgqkasj; | 
gqtqg *i%§ gqr^q fgq; rj^: h ^qfionglraq .an- 
qm ftswra^rcan srcftg qiqg^Rqg srafg- ?% ^qqqrfw i 
I faRgg sigqqt srkrag^qqqi gqi a^qr a: ereaRtfaq 
fo*rai<&i*r fsnr*rai*R^^r q*g qgn q3rafq?qq; i 


srRqq^ gqf i ««*— qr cf q? i%qt gJutKiqiqqaMt i 

q^qi ifrqg qqqmW%qtqqt%: II 


qqiagrcfrc%qr%gwfa— -q#q ggqsfrq ajgKjatralqqfq q “qi 3 
q? %qi g^: * etc — srRiq: i \ ^ % gq rrt g^: !%qr FRraqtqq- 
^qmgqt^qq whR<qq q at% 5 t qt gg; “ %n g i%qqi%: n istnm- 
qmrrq% t% qiqqrqiff giqi “ fiMr ftjqr gq: sra qf^wg: 
qggr ” sra ggqqtqq#q^qt gr ?jfg: i gq: #qsrt 3T7Tqqni%qr fgq<rgqi 


fqqg^nqr srmr i i&q 


gqsa^ft-. gq%«i qrn: gtfqqw.ft gqq?; t 
q»q: gq^u%g^qiqq ; iqi^^rqi , :qq55'q’q : 


U 51% I 


ftiqnraiqi — “ q>t%5p?qi>q: gsqgrq gr%: saiga ” 5% qt qr% sstq 
sro gig-^^f^q% i qqftsFiir— 


sgrqTqq gi g%>: sgrqt qi^qgq: i 
qqqipgr €ra tra#r qr qqff m n 
«%5i?*tf^i;tqt «ig?tng , igq€qm. i 
af^wr fq^iqt sst# qi^: 

qqqaqiqtg. qfspqf g ; 5°q : s^qqtqqqtt q sfeqqg^g a ^ qqqt 
fgjq: t srqRg q%g qj'ftrql ^siqqiqianfqq gsfgiflrqWi: i tqR&t 
fJifr |sigq|q gq $qiqrg?tqr TJftRrqiqqgiqq l^r gq%t% fqf^rq: a*q 
g^i% : fq<Nrg gqgqr ssaaq? gqr f&nqRqt apt *'■ &rc- 

fkwg goqqiqqqq a^g sreqqrqriisitrqTqqgqRq gfSrq'$3fqs q’^'s^ig- 
q*s$: i q^giRt— 
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tS»i t%qr qg: sra ^qt | 

sroiqi q *i%i ftpri qg: u 

qsrefq q^sreq foster fonsrrftn: ti $% l 

1^1^ in his qg^qrcqqqs? summarizes this hymn 
along with the second hymn of 10th srsjiq as follows: — 

qw Rrqr q *rqqgw qg$ct wt faqsqfq qqTqgqisqmqT i 
spqt foq ^ q g ql w qqi% ftrqqmfqrqicJTqTslq it 

$rcf q#t fqqqq; ^r*rq#ci sshcrafr r? tngqqrfcr i%foi%qrcn I 
snqwq qN* rciqi WETgqrafmqq qqq *q*cg*T\sfa qqi: » 

It is to be noted that ^qrqqi^rilqfqqmfa quotes a 
verse and explains it as follows: — qjjfqqicH^fiift — 

am^renft gjq % Rise sne^r vm^qiqr: | 

vo 

ar^xq^iqiqq^iq ^gfiq?qrfn%gn%rcr frfsrciTii i sft i 

ereqiwara: I sqr Rrqf^ngf^i % %qq w: sfo q raw 
st%5i: srqiqt: | qq^r 9 T%bi arara^r: qqiqT | But this verse 
is not found in qRqqqir?, (printed and published by Warad 
of Sholapur). 

It is to be noted that the whole verse has been inter- 
preted and explained by the two; while the author inter- 
prets and explains only the 1st line of the hymn. There 
is no difference between the interpretations of the two and 
that of the author- 

In contrast with all these the commentary of qrapr and 
the commentators of q?isqtq, may be of interest. 
The two do not find any injunction therein to wear Linga 
on the body: — 

qnq®r— 1 15 qqw agj qqr qiqftsrqisqqV^r qr qq qqfa: q&q 
qgtr ^RT^srr rerqisqi ” qfq i f|%qsi qro, eigtrrit^i i%qr i f qq q qq 
qi qg- ftrar qwreqp5*6ift<ft «ri qqiqm f|?%$r q *rqr% i enrk<qiiq 
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^&ra*ra-awTqqirei?fT qnf swscTR q:qf.ifsRf 3?r * 

^raqrq^nli^T I Irh Rtq a frvqr w- d trc:*"-* g 

fni\^T5r: a *3 s«!94 \ fqR^'q stR^g-wn^' gsn ?«pi sn*- 

s^t f?i ^:n<J5F ?%>%??. z\ gr~=R j 3- 

^rq: i 

— a' % ^ rare: c^t:" d?r 3g: tm- gp- 

T^igqr q | ?,5f wax: s?^ 35 q=pj a:?rq"^sr 1 1 »•: =5 qs a;?-.;^ 1 
f 3T 3 33 %3T 3lfe? 3T<Rn, : W5 f?53! ‘srVu t -g- 

SlScjqqiq: 335^3: SJq^qtn; I «PTfc:Sf<:i ^qtRbg^qljprri-q;^- 
qr^tnf raq^scq^itra 333^1 3^3;? ajq;g3;n3t?fi q A sq-R s*;:- 
ssiratf ^gq^j-tr angqigR^nti rqqq.tqssqj^q^ag 
3qt 3331 3^31 ^rnfiqr gsggqt ?q^rtn33R«i r«t»frf«iiqi*-i^.. 

sqqmr tls^RwftR %€C% l srcrc^ra 1:5^ zvz? 1 csf*:- 

*3T?g gg?4 1 *55: jm:?:$qr 1 i stqqq: 1 

3*?r f?«nj3^3 3 ^ 3 : 311*^33 aiSRS*^ ^5 1 5 $£$3 9i>- %sw 
q: sfiipcq: £ srTteq: q^ if 1 qq *r 33:3 ; stqq- :<A 

3!T% ]%R3I 3? f3233*fl3 i3t'%3R3C3‘3p*5S ,5 l qj c.^'f . % fqq-g 

q^qiigTo ?5c3«f!^=ra5i«i : 1 ?3’33 q: gstisg^; 33R 3 f*;ft. 

3T3 |i% i 


P. 30- mrafR^fS! etc — This verse, eulogistic of 
W=3R, is taken from sfis%sm;sifs :^55T9!?( published by 3:<q, 
Sholapur, page 36). 35.«3R is the mjst important of Yedic 
literature, i^'fi^. The qqs of in conjunction with 

certain sacrineial rites are considered to enable the devotee 
to attain ail his desired objects. 3l*T^€t says, therefore, 
sraregw: sgtai: «fa*$fe3Wn$3 sra^t gisqqqnsrcSgrmqqtq^. 

q|qr 1^3 1 qt 3 Rq =3 331313313 :: gtW^33 ! says SfRiafqRq^— 

3R \$ suqu'lir 3^5 fl^R-qScf 3^g=j fftf H% |I3 I 3 f>3R 3U3- 
533 : WTOfSftfiM t£3H3?3? 3jg3H 31333113 *T3!?3 t*H 31 a?5jtr 
*r% 1 ( see 130 of sqarercsiRiqR^: ) 

says ^tiqRqtt.— 3 : 3R3sf'R’4i% gisfaifTr 33 m *rqfer 
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*rt% wwsftgwnfttft «ift% aisratft 

s?5T ^ i 

arc* flRfllflR ^Rt'fcRfSRq; I 

§R?a | %3*R qssq^t II 

( see page 129 ibid ). 

quotes from various ^jfts, gtions, and #5irs, 
opinions of how the sr? of i??rre[3rt3, in conjunction with 
different stgsuiTs, accomplishes the desired objects of 
devotees and frees him all kinds of sin. (See pp. 3, 126- 
130,) — aTR^m edition). f&usmw, therefore, would 

be very authoritative, if it were laid down by tflWTO. 
The author says that the hymn under consideration lays down 
the wearing of Linga f?R: 

^ )• 

P. 30. *M...$3C | Here the author explains deriva- 

tively the meaniag of His explanation is corroborated 
by the explanation of the word given by €rcfiRR^l£$b quoted 
above. gives the meaning of «( as follows: — 

w - 1 qfcn'fanfsrcg *3*1 1 

^ ifct %r^l-R5Ri ^rewr wtfwRsnircrafo 
siRRira sr I wr %r%n.| s«i?- 

^RTR SI'RaRRT't 1 w iraifcf 3% liwurot sf^^rfct JT^fl- 
ftl% S3E 3*TT “ Sftl fw VUIlft fltl *R^T 3#I?ra " 
1% 1 sri w*t 1 ^ wspt: 1 

ss^r'ir 1 sr 

strafam q? R%¥$t 1 TO I 

^n— sig*i?mtr qsjsn 1 

'aTOffcswa^t ^tri^iftsfrafr II 

^ 5i§ ^Tre artfi ^ 1 w *r i ^r<tr stiw TOfa 

^ifr ^qq\ 1 m \ — “ tr I sft%% 1 P 

^?I!^ I . 
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iu bis derives it as follows: — ira'lfa gtf: i 

'jx^ sifer^mftr i ^;+? Ijrst'-ft 


’s remarks about the Ye. lie seLtei.ee 
ate. ” are interesting as folic -.vs — ••s*er q-q \?;: tt% 
v^?cth% I qn m m zik: '’ %'l'W.: li *:$> ■ 

?r% 5357^# cvcrai *r ^rA^kk j 

3 * 3*113 gi «%&n ?t«if 31*3 1 *V. “ sc333: 


sfira trains” |ctmn?57^ sMra;r mi €;q.%s srw 

sS*33 3*3 <T<q^?q trcraifimfq ^33*3 *TR*I 5H%. 

qqfa qiVravtin, 1 3*n — 


argfftl fqqnsuj: ft 3: *q p#: 1 

3333 st!3: g^; n r<* 

ST^c§*37 3R sgisqq: 1 
mt 43 3733:3: 33 : !7Tt 33 f| .; 

(see ft33l3U*3, page 128 ) 
being a stanch Shaiva, aid not like the idea of 
his great Godhead ftq -35 being derived from I 333 ( weeping ). 
Hence all his attempts to explain away the Yedic deriva- 
tion of m His derivation and explanation of the word *s[ 
is identical with ail what else is given here. 


3t*$, who was nearest to the Yedic period, must have 
given the meauiug of the word 3? prevalent during his 
times. His explanation is corroborated by the story given 
of 3? in the WTsisTnrn as — “ 33131%, who is identified with 
the sun and also the year, desired to have a son; he 
consorted, for that purpose, with 33*^ and a son was born. 
As soon as he was born he wept. The father asked why 
he wept. He replied he got no name to take away the 
evil from him. Prajapati gave him the name Rudra. 
In as much as he gave him tht name, Agni became his 
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form, for Rudra is Agni; he was Rudra because he wept. 
The boy said e ' I am greater than one who does exist; give 
me another name ” Prajapati said u Thou art sharva”. 

faaij and giioils give the story of Rudra’s birth 
as follows: — At the beginning of ( aeon) Brahma was 
meditating upon begetting a son similar to himself. At once 
a boy of blue and red colour was seen sitting on his lap 
and weeping loudly. Brahma asked him why he was 
weeping. The boy answered ‘‘Give me a name". Brahma 
s conferred upon him the name Rudra* The boy wept 
ao-ain and ajraiu for seven times and obtained several more 
names, Bhava etc- (see Elements of Hindu Iconogra- 
phy pp. 46, 47 ). 

^ is explained ( in page 20 ) as— ^t%. 

smra Jimcfifct w- \ 

The following verses are to be noted about ^ 
pages 6, 7 ):— 

gwn^: || 

saws sra*i si^i^wipVlsr? 

ti w ctca?G«s afct§q% hstIt 

w§£iq%<ldefiues ^ as — 3TC i qw? 

S5fR^ ^?§q3¥qa W !. ( Unpublished Upauishads 

page 316 )• 

P.30. 5tn^55f[ etc. — Here the author sounds a 

note of warning to the devotees that they should be very 
careful about the injunction laid down by the i- e. they 
should not fail to wear Linga on the body. 
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VI 


The author begins this new section with gqssigR% in 
accordance with what is said “ gqsq s qis% gqsjtnft 

" ( see page 337 , m&ramq edition). 

He also begins sections IX, X, an i XI with qnsigqoj. 
The anther seems to think gqsrqig necessary, net because 
any new principle is going to be established or any new 
topic is going to be discussed, but because the same princi- 
ple is going to be established on different grounds. In he 
present section the same principle of wearing Linea on the 
body is going to be established from a text of qpqq, another 
and a distinct part Vedic literature. is the most 

important of the four Vedic #fq:s and is the first and 
invariably comes to be mentioned first, whenever the 
different parts composing the Vedic literature are enumera- 
ted. But the author begins, for reasons unknown, the 
discussion of the principle of wearing Linga by taking 
Yajurvedic texts and not Rigvedic texts. It is also be 
noted that the author takes hymns, not from q^'qq itself 
but from the belonging to that Veda; while in this 

and the VIII section he takes texts from qgjqqeftqT itself. 


P, 31 . qiq^q f%cRT etc. — This hymn is taken from 
^pqqgltlf (IX- 4 -S 3 ). The author says this hymn lays 
down iswqRg. siwi, the indefatigable and the illustrious 
commentator of the Vedic literature, comments upon this 
as follows : — \ ?pspn?r?i *iw^r qqifig dm % aq qfq# qfnqi srh 
sqsr tq^d i g 93: agfqgr <q qr§in:m fogg: 

gq snnqg: qqmr'gqi arm: arqftq^r erg!) i 

»3qTg gq qf^q^t gq q*s-j: qm iqff q: ctwMr gqRft sqTSqfnl I 

It is clear that here g.qqrqrq addresses and attributes the 
prayer to in the gm saerifiee. But according to the 

author the hvmn iavs down ''gqqrw, 

16 
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This hymn has been taken also by qR%qTiMf£6T and 
and interpreted as laying down 
The interpretation and discussion o£ this hymn is very 
elaborate in with various objections raised and 

refuted. But in the explanation is 

simply a straightforward discussion to establish the 

principle, without any objections raised and refuted, as 
already noted. 

(a) The interpretation of the hymn by the author is— 

sirt =q 1 3Tfwpr?r raq^m^iq^q m trac. 

iJR'ti qf%5f #4 %4 

qgiW 1 33 : fqjrf igjtf«n4: <4 ( snqt%-tri%E- 

^crilra) *mnf&r vra^R'Kitor q^fa sqiqrfa sn&m: ^ tSq^renfaiotr 

5tw»i4gs£T,saWi: I 3tcrq?igq 1 vfnr 

f^isrqmsitr agjfor m R *rqft 35=4% atctHag: 3te&rrer5R/t<r: 

ri^ct 1 =q ‘‘ ranbraf44r q??r q fq?ra ” ?r% 
sitensrefa 3^rai«iWTOTwft(?r atfonq: 1 
(see 2nd para, page 31 and 2nd para, page 34 ). 

(b) interprets it as — qtN % fqa4 ticfl- 

RiqRf I stw I \ 5TU°i^q% =qgg^45j: Rf i^f, fI sntiftqM- 

^Frrfaqfe: ” 1 c4 iq^ct: f4w wl <tf%: | ag: % qrar f»n 

qi^Rtg^ arg^: 1 fq^4 fq^ci 

q3T«Pn 53IHrq?q|: I atci: *7I5 TtM ^ 

nsi’nilnm^i^qT qqfq «rmrf4 t 

m an*»: snu: #5rcqiRtn 1 ^ rad qr^ct «r amifa 5ratn"n- 
f 4 $i% Jt vrefa aw^nmiRi^wtgftR^iiti it Rfcfaipl: 1 »aara: 
^Ttjtt aur: Rsqm^aT |?¥n 1 ^stad qta: 3rc?ra: 

ti^ran a^sqT# f&d gqi^ra amqi^cr 1 ctw<i, q<5qfl[5t«i%^ft^qtl*req 

wi li^qit^sqg 1 

Later on this explanation is elaborated by the author 
(of trttfalif^tl^Bt ) after refuting the objections raised 
against the brief interpretation stated above- But it would 
be tedious to reproduce it here* 
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This explanation differs from that of the author in the 
following respects. 

( 1 ) qft# is interpreted by the author as “ holy ” and 

as an adjective to 33 (srftt) understood; while it is 
explained to mean i%*r by which quotes the 

following in support of its interpretation — 

m *334 ^12 *?q: i 

she 3 tt ai^r %qr 3333 i 
sra t%3h q73ic33: n 

(2) is left uninterpreted by the author; while it is 
explained as by 

( 3 ) is interpreted by the author as ra^q^rfi- 
srttoim srftfonrwtEPr, while it is interpreted as 

^33^133: by 

(4) Q313: is also not explained by the authors while 

it is explained as q^r: 3sqre3?3l by 3RW3%- 

(5) 35*3: is another word left unexplained by the 
author; while it is taken with (|S&7) and explained as 
•3R*F3: by 

(c) ^33Kf ^trqi%wwr explains the hymn as follows: — 
The first thing to be noted here is that the 2nd line of the 
hymn stands as — 

3T3H33t33^WSf3 W3I3 ^3*3:3313% ». 

It is strange that this line should differ in three words, 
viz. that 33t13#r:, wns:, and 3313% are read in place of 3T3H3g:, 
^3f3:, and 33#t. The explanation is— w=qm: \ 3StnPl3 113 
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aqqriqqfrRS \ 

Istr: slfqqiqufw sl^mr i 

siinmfa^on^'rici^iir i 
• aqnSfa ii qqi iq. i 

qirosqict<t#.sq m qiitqgqqlt i 

qfW altera aeaWtag: 51%: n 

|i% wgwqiqisqqmij*. ^i^ra^3>af fw: q*foq: tjqgufqqq 
f&qfa^eqq l WES^^l qqJHRq^q % sra qqaqiq: ijlq^iqq: | tfi&iftq 

qwfoiqffiqtflfrqmcf 1% qi%rfrfq frqq ara^ 1 s^q faq*q q*q>r- 
falcgwqf qfafl'fa q>: fcWq: ^qif fq^jq: agftiq I e?q qq fa^jqsqq 
fa^qffqq: q^itr 1 

sTuigr: ?qmiqisr ^q\q^r sgjfei: 1 
qsiq: qRqsT^ qsnqqrqfifq: 1 
ciqr qffoqitfa: i%q: qgqfq: 11 ffq qqqiq. ^ 

qftqntRq i%n*q sqqiqrcras^qi q^r-qfcrmqq^q 

faq^q gqftq?qq: i qcqftqiqqsraRqif qmift qifq fcf 1 niqrfq ^^n- 
5 R 0 l 5 lf|^qRr:^oilf^ gqmTK ^qq'iq,^ 5 ^ll%qq?ni%r^q ^|%fqq| *qq 
RSRqi qrc ^sqjfqf^qqi^q'i^ q«jrq; sqt^qrcqnSqqqftqvqt qqn qqq 
qfiqiffir wi% q?qn% i%qiq^sq^qq q«qqpwc 4 ®M 1 m ^q— 
ylqiqmq i%iq?K§q qi% 3 qTi?q^ 1 - 
cra?99K qiq>sq qfq&qgiq q 11 
ISiaq 3 qifjft Riqian qqicft | 
qqi'aq qtqri^rqrcqft garaf^q^ ti 
fqqftf q qqr q>Ruln jnqi£q^ 11 
q«n ^H^qfqg q>qiiiq sfqilqj*. 11 

?ra qis^aiqqqifqiq; 1 <' q^nqfmfo ^q qiq faqfcr qqqisiiq fqqpq 
?rem|ifiqis a^rfqqqqt f^grtr ftqm*rq *rcjq£q R*ri<?qqq wqtq 
I%ffl 5 qqqi^rai^ ! ’ 51% fctsj | trq sqmr^qenf^q^qaqfjqiqiqaWq- 
qi'kqqrqqfcrqt^iqq^ciqRi ^q qra^afqfqqqqsqn &«?fqg#inT- 
wqiq.' 5%qqt^tRWf q^itet q^q^qiiH^Wi^if 1 “ qqei m 
^fI^”^l%ll%vfqqTTO, "antfltMlI qSHjjW*” ^l|j||«f- 
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*R:<H ZW4 it I 

• ^cTHT 3Tfojf’^ ^T%:$I %«?t4t SHFPgtrTffi^- 
i «ra: qHTT^Uf^n ftfT^-T'sfR: s^?: ?SA jt«% sritfa i 
wMi % sh: snpwtf-sKqretsr il i' it rs. isr mj-i niifiiin " 
llR^iq:: fsis: T7=j ;:§^s?:5T? f^rtR s% 1 
fast: ?.%£*: ? fin wimk: i km jpr: gf?=t - vs vk*i 

*RT9% I SRk n'TT^i: 1*1 kt*"- IT q j 

* ST^m*r4: 1 

After careful perusal of the above, :• will hjeletr lew 
different, tortuous, and long-drawn is the explanation. If 
the different readings noted above are strange, the explana- 
tion is stranger in the ^blowing respects: — 3f}on=7!r, %, ii'i, 
sffiHcrct:, are respectively taken tor 3^7%, g=^, q'^fq, an I 
3iaH s 3 : , as vedie Rti*f' s . This seems very farfetched an i 
too much assumed. n:^:x qt'q is explained as srertb im’%- 
$qft??R Tit mm.- This al«o seem* very far- 
fetched. sirinfa is explained as Tin.? looks reuse ’ta- 

ble but is different from that of the author an I also that 
of which latter takes *ri?r;% to mean noth 

?RR!?h and 

iq?ra, is explained a« it*?;; while both fw-Tsp’l^f.F an 1 
explain it is RFFT- The explanation on wimle 
is widelv different, though it accords, with qrd-iq ten*-t- of 
{Bugr^oi and its worship in the proper form and spirit. 

P. 31. srtpt »URTq — That which tells the inner 
meaning of the truth, as explained by st-j^sr^, page 10 — 

55T# HI# ^ m sq I 

^nitRfS'TcT si5jT!%q: » 
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P. SI. 3<p9%9H.— This has been already quoted 

on page 29 of the text. But it is not found in the printed 
copies of now available. 

P. 31. etc — Here the author finds it 

necessary that the pronoun 33. should be understood for 
reason stated immediately, namely, (L) and 7339 are 
both adjectives and neither of them mean Linga. Hence 
they require a noun to qualify. Otherwise they would 
hang loosely and meaninglessly in the sentence (i^ttropng?- 
^F), without their existence being justified in any way. 
It is to be noted that qfow is interpreted as t&t, as noted 
above, by 

P- 31. 397 9 | etc — This is the interpretation of the 

1st half of the hymn- 

P- 31. 93 — This is the first objec- 

tion raised against the interpretation. The objection is that 

<K 

the hymn lays down the placing of l%qt9<T on au alfy?r and 
not the wearing of it on the body. 

P.32. WRitfa T391H 

3T#^3T7rfTf% | 3^9^4: I ( qi%3r%9f 9R ). 

P. 32, ^^...^sfRRrcFT^: I— This is the refutation 
of the objection. The refutation is that, if the hymn were 
to lay down the the clause ngnlsTTwr r%99: 

would be meaningless; because cannot in any way 

occupy the bodies of the devotees. 
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P. 32- n ^•4 T S#7f — This is an attempt at meeting 

the above-mentioned point of refutation. It is sail that 
jy itsfc.f may not iteeif cccupy the bodies of the 
devotees’, bat it inuireci’y means that qt^, which the^^nR- 
isn reoresf i.ts. cccuuies the belies. 

i » H 


P- 32. gfi etc. — Here the ;.r_mes oat the 

explanation given above. He says that scPw is all-perva ling; 
hence there is no meaning in particularly stating the b : lies 
of devotees occupied by the ftlR 


P. 32. s?g qiWflSRmsq etc.— This is the ,-ecoi d 
objection to the interpretation cf the hymn under discus- 
sion. The objection is based cu the face that particular 
5g*q?<Hns are recited, while particular sacrifices are performed, 
e- g arijffl^sare recited when a sacrifice in invocation cr oroni- 


tiation of 8?!? 


nerformed. 


aoo r* 5 f *" 


^critrriiiu 


those that are in invocation of a particular deity, are 
recited when a sacrifice in honour cf that deity is per- 
formed. Tnis conversely means that generally, it a particu- 
lar hymn is recited in accompaniment of a particular sacri- 
fice of a particular deity, the hymn so recited is addressed 
to that deity- The objecter, therefore, says that the hymn 
under discussion is used, when the ceremony of consecra- 
ting ( ) the woolen piece of cloth, used for straining 

the extract of sifa, is performed. It follows, says the 
objecter, that the hymn ( qfq# % facra ) is in praise of 
It is impossible, accordingly, that the hymn should lay 
down the wearing of Linga and be in any way connected with 
as assumed by the fasrfrR- The objection is in two parts 


(1) 33T5T aw 
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P. 32. ?5iiqra5f = m: m\m: ^ffcuw: afa^ftrg- 

tmwTqr^qrgiTqfpr. | 

P 32. etc-— Here the objecter illustrates 

his objection by giving an instance of ws, that are recited 
during belong to the particular deities and to none 

else. From this analogy, says the objecter, it is proved 
that the hymn (q(H ct fqcra etc.) belongs to gur only and 
not to f&rew- 

It would be absurd, therefore says the objecter, that 
hymn (qiqw % etc. ) should be interpreted as laying down 
the wearing of Linga; because such interpretation would 
be incompatible with the topic, viz. the soma sacrifice. 
This is the second part of the objection. 

P. 32. etc — This is the refutation of the 

first part of the objection. The refutation is that the 4?r 
may be used' for consecrating ^iq/q^r, but is not prevented 
thereby from its belonging to raq and from laying clown 
tbe wearing of Linga. 

The t%*j[rfcK illustrates bis explanation by tbe quoting 
the instance of atfjwsr— erf^r $ 5 fj; etc. (q|% VTII-6-44)— 
is used with reference to the sacrifice in propitiation of the 
planets qw (qqa) and others. But the fisr is not prevented 
from being an In the same way the MU — qfMr ?T 

etc — may be used d"ring the consecration of ^nq^sfig- 
qsW, but is uot prevented from belonging to and T^n- 
iqravi. The also gives another instance, namely, of 

the pq^5. This is not meant for the deity, the 

Lord of wealth) but it is used in connection with the 
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sacrifice in honour of the Lord of wealth. From this it 
follows, says the re^ifcR.. thac the mere use of a is not 
the criterion of the belonging to the deity in connection 
with which it may be used. 

is the well known hymn of Man of This 

^ is interpreted as eulogistic of ',y Ynbhnavas and as 
eulogistic of by Shaivas. For instance writes 

a commentary on it and interprets it in accordance with 
Shaiva tenet of 3Tp3n*Arsra[cf, i. e. rerw united with His divine 
power ( srra )• on the contrary, explains it as 

eulogistic of qisfit in accordance with the philosophy 

of srsRRR. 


qfk5 TSRf.m* says that the is of %5 — 

iVgqwnft While *rrafl says in 

his ’ft 5 ww&£?r page 470— ni^qr qt 'itslrt'raft: 
mkmh t ms?® q: 1 

In connection with the foregoing discussion the com- 
mentary of 'TT%cl OTtfflK may be noted as follows-* — 
aw gmrh 1 r gpjmr 

1 1 anfciRR- 

dtqastwqracreq fisnww 

q^m*: si * sqOT 1 <sw?nnp^qgqf: 

5^:q#prRrtr=Rra qiszreremr a3!qrrrqrqnhwqqr4$Ri 

wir - 1 ^Tqir^nqTfqTcr tfnsrf^if^rar 

1 ^raia?% fqtsjqiwfo pot R$#i^k 

%SI*frcStSH*Ri HR: I 

SutRR^^Si raises the same objection aDd refutes it. 
But the discussion is very elaborate. The following in a 
condensed form may be noted:— 

17 
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3?£Tt: qfa^cT: *' ft?fainnflg4sroi qaflR: ” # ¥rnq<n $3R&fa 
enqsfagftof 

'T^tlSJTi I?I # m? aitt$tg I 
5STiqfq3R% R Fir# ^fcns R il ?r% §3f# 
ap^M faqsrrpiq# $srq%firsti# i 5 pff f| | srsprqqg $r % ^ 
qfsrq «^raft?rM a# ftcra i c4 ag: *fia : gq; wfa qa?f% sarr^rf^ i ^r; 
aranr mm&fa ctt«t sranr aqjfa a: ttow# m ^ «nn: $t R $. 
wfet: m awSq>® smira * aiaci i qaiaciq q%ur: 
swnto q$ #r: ?roi# amRf | cre(Fifct qfqsrura: t&qqipr- 

qt&q qk %t qiw Vkq; i 3qf$<nqlR g-sqrc'qqFRiq^^tqret f&q- 
srr^q<R^ qf*ri Ffcn&rarsrerct stroqRqRr farowwra^ ciwsqfsot* 
^qrfq q*qtqqR^?i4ft'nk$pr 3qq# i r r q^fa #n ftftpH 
sarer ^qa^Rsqw fqRqrq; q*gqq# # qi=s4 i aTm^aaq# erar- 
tfrcfw &nq«m Rtur^trar Cw faftpjRt sKraftoutf ‘‘ qrqk 
artarcg; 'RiqqHr ti&ii ” i^r^qf^q# anskq% r fqw$mq#i5; 
qi^rwcn'ifoqnitii rcftpk^f^wit&qq# iqfr%*i: t 

It may he noted here that the interpretation given 
above agrees wholely with the interpretation of the jfo by 
flrprqk except in respect of qft^, which is explained here 
as ^qrTqf^f; but «Ff®nRilf interprets it as qip?q> Mu- 

P. 32. «Rj5f iqRpfirk i%q«: — This is the general rule 
noted above. 

P. 32. stfclkqrqqi etc.— This is the author’s explana* 
tion of the rule given above. 

P. 32. rtu[ qfosRFS^. . The author says 

that qr^jf cannot be restricted to mean Wiq%r only* because 
from tqiqRr quoted above qfp is used in so many senses or 
h^a so many meanings. Hence the cannot be restricted 
exclusively to €r«fr. 



P. 82. srf»i^iq?«5m!%ci=i^gi^4aw«irRi5r *h*wrgqwi<o 
agy^neq^miq i (Rrefnn) ( 

P.32. SfKfJraT?r*T 3PT = How is the subject matter, 
disclosed in the absence of a word expressive of 
*N*r ? This is the question asked by the objpcter. 

P. 32. sfctSiRPT 5 5R?<JjrfS[5rT vr^frr — This is the reply 
to the above. The author says that ??mf^=n 3 *i?t»>r is known 
indirectly by indication in the absence of a word expressive 
of as given in what follows: — 

P. 3*2. Scf€w%...JT 5 r*?%— The hymn 

(taken from ) is dirctly invocatory of but is 

used with reference *irt<P5T sacrifice in obedience to the manda- 
tory statement t^STf mtqtqgqf^g^r. Now the question arises how 
can this be so in the absence of a word expressive of 
in the hymn? The reply is that it is understood by 
(%[4<=rer wt'rer g^pn *rkp*rr siftitffcr). See 

page 143. & contained in the hymn has 
the principal sense of the deity if. and not *n|q^r(?i or 
household fire. But because there is the Vedic sentence 
“ ^rr ” \% is taken to mean by 5$$«n. 

The application of this to WT5I ( fire ) is discussed in 
HI — 3-7 of ’jjhftarat and the of & as snt'TST i3 dis- 
cussed in III— 2 — 2 - The latter is called and the 

principle established in it is called fjsrnrav’W^reF. The author 
applies the rule here and says that is known by 

indication or sstam, because the “ qf%w % facts etc. " is 
enjoined for recitation in accompaniment of ^rrrfacttgtispii. 
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P. 32. — Though the hymn 

“ $qiwq etc. ” is used with reference to witqsiqrc, 
still it does not lose its principal sense of being invocatory 
of &. In the same way, the author says, the hymn trst % 
etc. may be used in connection with q5nqi%r or ttnqiq; still 
it does not lose its principal sense of laying down the 
f§qqnw. 

The whole of the paragraph has been briefly well 
explained by qfea as— 

ffi% qsrq^qqwiq nsrqre: sqq: Hifq% wiq: i qqiqq... 

^TmiWgqraBcftfci qiq%q qrlqttrcreqrcfq&sfo ^qawfa«sq(ij*- 
■foqqwcq jf i ftfiwsuRraif^n wi^^s<gq*qi c qct 
^qi%rig4wicq.sfa ^itoi q fi?ra sfitaiq: i 

P. 33- qgt; faqiqwiqt?!.— This contains 

the refutation of the 2nd part of the objection. The author 
refutes this objection by saying that tw should be dis- 
solved as wqqr and should be interpreted as !%? (He 
who is in intimate union with qqi, his power or wi%. 
He bases his refutation probably on the interpretation 
given of the hymn ts ^T*?: 'T^rar sri^ctT *Tcftwf etc. ”(qpqq IX-5-96) 
by T%qfeq%qqnqq; in his gffarcwM as follows: — ■arcqifc i tw: 
qnrasre: ftrq: ntlqr i§1q| wfacrr wq$; qq. i *qq^r, iiqwn: 
»jjtss*q, 9#t: q%, anf^q, ^ §<q%:, fq*ti: qroqqqq q, 
y^qi wtqt wftar wq$: qq.qqq qiqq qsftfcr gw qqq ^ra qrti: 1 m 
tra *qiq — weftqr %: fiqsqt q% #*q qf^r. i 
wigrqtq fq«tiq tuit wqiq%^: ii 

the word tw is paronomasiac and means both tw plant 
and faq. But here it means fqrq, in as much as the plant 
Htw being inanimate is incapable of producing the things 
mentioned in the hymnj hence it means ftfq alone. On the 
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whole, therefore, the Soma sacrifice, in connection with 

which the hymn qjqsr % fora etc. is used, is the sacrifice 

performed in honour of rarer. Accordingly there is no 
st56icr%}’sr. 

P. 33. rafcre... s^refsRireire— The refutation is further 
elaborated here; the author identifies the deity of gwqre 
with or Shiva, from the word qraf^re in the hvmn — are 
ern; ?qf*re irere qq3 regt st:w?csreTg a:| (35% IX- 3 - 0 7 ). 
The author says that this identification is supported bv ?? 
anff; and the verse “ 3?t % ?!%qf etc. " from astral. The 
latter says' q? or rare consumes all oblations in sacrifices in 
the form of the deities, in whose propitiation the sacrifices 
are performed and grants ah desired objects. This means 
that f^re of the L uiversal form appears in the form of ail 
deities in all sacrifices. The Scmayaga (ereqtrel is, there- 
fore, %qqre. Hence all conflict, of which the objecter was 
afraid of, is explained away. 

srelgq^re %i%srare. 

qflsrarefre t; puts the whole thing briefly as — gransqr- 
fMre: qqq qrereqq qrnqq redrai qroppqi re^qrarera^rararef^frei 
ratr qreqre.qq qq*i*q re srSforere: 3flqreq: $€m 

q*3 aairesre ^ys’fqqreq.cqH qifqqrere. suresfta: ®pqi rarei 

qraqeiresiq. %y. eirerare: ire retfft srewreuq: | are #rre: 

q>q;% ira srer dreqroqq rerrerererenV q?: sjTfjj: ire- 

rpqt qidreqn t^crrerqrere re yrarqreqq rerewprefc* 

fm wrcre rerfei srarareretrq; ire rere*. i 

P. 33- ^reraqr .... li%%q.— This para contains the 3rd 
and the last objection against the interpretation made of 
the hymn by the author. It is in two parts (1) fes-isi^rere 
re fti%s*re: (2) isrereraresq sq&re qqtqqcfrenrerei ftfisrerer raiq- 
aqirewireqra: I 
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P- 33. N *sqft§ sm^—Tbis contains the 

refutation of the 1st part of the objection The f&srfa* says 
that the hymn can well be interpreted as laying down the 
wearing of Linga, on the basis of the corroborative verses 
quoted from the Puraras (on pp. 38, 39 of the text); 
because the smis only reiterate in different words and in a 
different form what the Vedas say. Therefore, whenever 
the meaning of a Vedic text is not quite clear it can be rightly 
deduced from the evidence of the Puranik verses. On this 
principle the hymn is rightly interpreted as laying down 
ffrnrwr on the evidence of the verse, namely, f&rcm§qra 
etc. 

also agrees similarly as follows: — 
i gtwiqwqiqt m- 

i ^§qpvi^Tiq s«. 

....... rqfofm: gqaet i (seepage 73) 

Moreover the right meaning of the hymn can be well 
guessed from the words ngn'raifa q^fq rt^ra:, which contains 
the import of fS'iW. 

jfortSfci = *1% f&fo, the import of the hymn. The 
meaning of the hymn is well implied, though 
not expressed. 

fan is It is a technical term of 

It is one of the six means of proof to assist the right dis. 
posal of a fM^fwf^Rr (applicatory injunction). They are 
(1) gra = direct statement (2) f^n=import (3) qifsr= sentence 
(4) = topic (5) = position or place (6) and = 

appellation. is defined as qrgttUT*^ (3T§«n?). In the 
case of the hymn under discussion, the words qgflferrfo q$ftl 
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have that 3gw4, i. e. they form the t§»i (the second 
means of proof). In as much as they say “Thou occupies! 
the body ”, they indirectly mean that thou art in occupation 
of the body in the forms of $Si&r, s;oj&»i etc. 


P. 83. etc. — This contains the refuta- 
tion of the 2nd part of the objection- The maintains 

his position by saying that is a sentence 

belonging to ^f?,a different Veda altogether. And 
different Vedas may enjoin the same thing, as is generally 
seen. If it were not so, so many things laid down by 
different Vedas commonly would be superfluous. One 
Veda can very well lay down a thing independantly, 
though it may be laid down by another Veda. Hence there 
can no j n the present case, as urged by the 

P. 34. etc.— This contains the 

statement of the <P5 of wearing Linga and the reason why 
the itself should state the qta- The reason is that dull* 
headed people may not be able to understand the *555, if it 
were not stated clearly in so many words. 

P- 34. etc. — This contains both the 

interpretation of the second line of the hymn already noted 
and the statement of <53. 

P. 34. sarfrfrsglflt — In the negative form, in the form 
that he, who will not wear Linga. will not have 
and not in the positive form that he, who will wear Linga, 
will attain But the negative form inplies' the 

positive. 
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VII 

This section contains the refutation of the interpreta- 
tion of the hymn made by the followers of gRigsr, a 
Vaishnava sect- The hymn is interpreted by them as 
enjoining the wearing of the mark of heated disk on the 
body. This interpretation is recorded in the booklet called 
by sr-igiRR. The relevant portion of the 
explanation of this hymn contained by the booklet is 
as follows: — 

ggg — g ftgg aurora | agnHrrn qgfa i%rg: i 
atgctg# cRi^t 1 grgrer fsi^rcgctwigfa 11 |i% i 

g#r =g*®i 'tPm fggg gti®Rr | gg ijisggfg |«sgii% i gg 
TO^®! itH ’Jjll: I STigTi^Rqw'g I 

3P3gH gru g§gr gi^qrgq; I =g*oi g*r gtggi 
ggig; 5% ii g?r% wftr =g— g^gqg: srfqr fsr’Sc^i ’ftfg^B anggifa 
fSnggj enujfSr b =g hr: egg; gtw gut H%^r fggr% i |fg. 

m qfqgggig ggtggg: 1 sr^ot: gggW qg i%gR5 ^stBRRr- 
sitT5i5B55q?rR gmi^fqR^q^cg gr ggrfclRH I ag:— rswri^urr?- 
B 5 $qr*RRnl i^r: fa’arer Higt%*n%f*grer: 1 gggi hrtI®! q$ft 
sgitfriq; aRcRTfawi qf* i niTRB'gmig^^giqRRg ffggraRiig 
®giqq*g gg I iggg, ^iTrBgHRggR^gr^KoicgBg^gn^fSR- 

swi^fftwc, I g«rr =g ^rgi?gg'fa^rariwVrgg Hi^gsgrq^g gg =g5 aro- 
#g?$g gRtspn^iRr^stggiwsgiq^gffrR^: I hr glm5RT'5iRftt3R 
=g^q% 5 gRTHfq qtfiRf gRs^Rqqrfft; gs&ifqm.?sfq g sgig^grgqqig: i 
qig5T5R^g <tft3rt3fl®n>$?tgR'35r g?rrgr%: g^gcgrgR®^ Bfgr- 
gfR^sgT i ggrfrr *rg& ^gjg: qfesrftrfir tfsiggsttifir w^gig. ii 

§ggg qRg =q®rcur% n ?tlt ggigq^qggig; n 

§g?iRH 
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T qfM t 

Cisnfc qfta qf r. h 

fttrup^aw II 

q-?T q — qfqq qvr Mr **rqqj gqqrcJj. | 
ar^^T irfrsren it 
^;jt:r fqsgq^sq qq'tM f%€r«r *m n 
sftqrras/q— qfqa ?vn =m *ta5K i 

qqrqqiqq: ira qq^q qwicw It 11 
^t»m3tara ! E3i^Bqa5Bqfts!%«r-q^qT2n»T{qsr^qjwqcg^7q: i ratr 
«rargq^ arfsrgqeq ai% qr^aa^qef^pt^S^fq^mqM gq* 
qbrcq ijpqra*q qRsr%^rqiqqn: i aro =q wrf^q *khu h^sJHh^- 
gq^JRq qr«qj*ti MreHa^-a^^qqtrsffiqqgq&q'- * amq 
^oreranr^ra; qfMyaqsq sqqp-raqi iMraw^w aq?i«qr?ft»r 
q lsw r q r i anr aqjreq a q aqi% ?fa srs'aagfifa jqsqrsjfrefai 

aqqrar q?m;f?q§??iqT ^a?ra^t»qi4«gqi agqq^r gawsaqr =qi 
w4amr<u aria*-- aq^qqrq: 3r^qr^3^rqgjnfqs:%q~qRqrqqr%f^ 
qrqg- » aq.au ama q araifa t a=e^^r qqRWcq afqfa qT i^ap? 
“a^r gjRq q;q uqfa, aM. arafqft fq^ft srerofarrM: *gg: * 
aumi^^i ^si^rqTgqinaq^qiqiMafMnnaTgfsM ara snct 
^3Rqq;qq»Tffqi«qgqqfei^iqi^5qgq?qq twa'q^gaur aaaq«nq* 
i%uat%S!q^*araafMiftaisuq*q ^I5?wrqaqr3i«liqq%: <rm*nq- 
ftftrea«n: ^araa^recqFnawifaratqra. i qlftstf qTO%arqwfo 
aiqruiq rerusqiR’cRstlq m^wiqfqr =q ara^ai ag^fA iMtiMr » 
arai#a, q?*a: ^gqyqiqfaqsqiqrcqjri: t q[am:-qiqqm: 
assarara an a^aq^a: *aiq: ara qr^ig^awqiq^M gq m q gmwNt# - 
stf^qqwqrq sftqnqquMrlqq^qwqq 53^ wht atfa$ qqif^Tj 
ar^rqaarara^qaiMiRraTq^%q«?qir^qTqq' n a*rr qrtt-— 
qrc«i qfM i%aa gw qissra g^i 
aq qMi a^anra^: qtaqntgrM.il 
qfqa atSPiarer amqfm &: sqr l 
gaw a#ri a q qrf*a fr* qq*ui 


is 
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iim cfHf % 51*111% at qqq. j 
g|* %q Sfl* *tfl cR 5WI ar. II 

qR^R RIcUR 3^% *Rl I 
?R S^RTllR ^RTIt^T: 35^5 || 

SRITO qfqq R qffiRim ftt'Rqi* I 

qq *4 g? *ri s^ta? 11 
^TRifir =qq>q^i qg^q a^Rqq: i 
cn%q. ft fa# faqr af iqqqq qg: 11 
q% qfaaaf^fa aw cR spfifl a; I 
5 §R gqq: a*tf: q>qq% q*R% II 
awt fafaRq#: sti^qqiifatciq: 11 

3<qifaqT qfaqffaq wglt*raqqR i gsreRnaq^qf q aaRq- 

aqgqq qR 5 R<.oif ^i: «f«Rra*it q qq>qit®mcqamq?qqt 11 

The booklet further contains the refutation of the 
interpretation of the hymn by the Veerashaivas, as laying 
down the wearing of i^ag?T as follows: — 

q#% qi^qi^BTf^t Irqgti'qlqf^Rq^tq. qfaqqiagRusiflfq- 

®Jipi^K«iqtRS^Ji: 11 aqr ft — 

atift fas^iamra qsRRqftftR*: 1 
qfqsr gi% R?§qra waq^ffrg: gi%: 11 
^sfa^ti? qfaq % ita?! srnoiTO 1 
?rcai?qfaq foqqn?q rt 4 tRaara*R[. 11 
tqratKRjt? $3JifaqT— 

qisjqt gftcr: araiqi^ilRqgRaq; i ss%q atroq aft tg%a qfasr#: 
fa»fqqR«mqqr aqRsqreiRTfaft 1 tragua^q qiaa#r qw- 
3*wpf q q 4 iwt qi?Rqq$q mgtRR. 1 .aqqqsttr** qfaa- 

sit: aiMtaRifaqi^q qftftqiR 1 qqqqwqn£ 35 ai#tfa^% 

‘ a*i 4 faq<iat 3 qr i&fa, gj q wit J ^Rritfosfc* 
q RU gqq ’ ggi^ W^ sqrq^i^iqi: Igft^qtqrasRiti. 11 



*3 UIUSR TOigiTO R gi!cR5& ft UR ftm mu 

STRRRrURRltfR^ fTelRcI. RSJfa — 

arista r cwr umuu mu; i 

RH5« R fIRr T5R uwt RtWU *J£jq; |l 
W&Wfo 3R^1R UTURtR gUR* | 

RfJT<R sISilaa UIR05R URU R I 

aimafiuu Riff ?msrfu ftarw a i 

%RUH%r 4 %R %3?T URcf R II 

5W RRcTRT UIc^fcIWRliu SR^ct I fi<| qi^FRRU: 

mf^rasawiftqww,-- 

JffIRTRR WRUfWrUUreiRF I 
R*fl3TRT m^RU URT RRiq^RR II 

5R UUflRURUa RRUWRgqRRR^ R f^: I ft RRJRRlftg UU Iu t^R 
RRRftuVl 3Rq% I ‘Rtr'cf ft^URI^RfR’ fSTR^ffR R araftRagw- 

rrri% uiu5RRi;%5q. i ercarTf?R?a gaaumfaai<fqq%: i am if r^- 
ft^lUT^rrai%R5RIRU^:-Rfira?lt' : I ftHUL RRUft*? If RURiqRIcTf j 
tr ujreu §^u*a %m auraa: afiftmarfa i f qft ftRsaiw^ urea, 
f RWimw 5 ut^r afri%a^’ iRift graujeTr«aT-u«rg*a aroft 
si%ir uara; i aa; r;ws irur rrr acuWrag: gi% qft^ a ftaamfer 
^llff% RRUT 1 awis^i RR*R UWmR^ftfeF lfUq.1 

‘ ^ RRi#sft m^sRiaauara; i a^r ftftsr 

Wf RI^Ul^cR^SR, RWRIRRf RRR Rmuaift I%R?R m°RTaURF%8I- 
R^RRRrat: l fa ft^3R%RTaraeR5R: araagi^Nsr sarSattfai 
aran^Ere^^Ri utw aunatafofa am.i 

anguRtsTira I rr ftsfug: RRftsm: nra ^q^rguRR araran- 
rror; gfaftfiafaia auraif It^err fir. i ui? ^R#g Sarft <r5R% i r 
r mgqaRmim%^^a?53lmmi^iruRaRR^W!RmR^«?na- 
ftWT^R ftRKlfmRgftaq; Rf R^IR^R*RlfWR S^RltURT- 
ftra URRU; ftwftHW* Rltc^SOTf^IRU RRffR^RTSnUTwrPm: 1 
rseii^rror V’T^RRR^qm^'f^’foaqRs iri aR^^tararaiR ii 
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The refutation contained by f5S*i«TR<iR^i and that by 
55 &rgig*l: exhibit the high and irreconcilable sectarian 
spirit of both the Vaishnavas and Veersbaivas. It is note- 
worthy that here arwrenl takes f&n to mean f&ugsr of heated 
f^*r and not or Hence it is clear that 

does not in the least understand which he 

means to refute in the above. 

To this may added another pamphlet called 

” written by a Madh waite or a follower 

of the Madhwa sect of Vaishnavas. But this latter is/ more 
extensive and exhaustive, when compared with 
Still it does not contain the refutation of Veerashaivaite 
interpretation of the “ qraer % fold etc. ”, though it refers 
incidentally to Veerashaivaite tenets of etc. and says 

these are to be rejected, being condemned by gumis etc. 


There is also an of name included 

in Unpublished Upanishads, Adyar, Madras. This Upa- 
nishad also purports to the injunction of wearing the disk- 
mark on the body. It contains this (Ti^r % etc.) and 
other Vedic 4lfs quoted in authority by the two pamphlets. 
But the treatment of the subject matter in the Upanishad 
is quite in keeping with the tone of Upanishadic discourse. 

There are various objects held by Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses in their hands, such as weapens, musical instru- 
ments etc. The weapens held by them are ten, namely — 


qrfara 5# =q qra Rsilf srq- 1 

TOT =9 ^ |1 





I 
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Of these sra, qq;, and qqr are peculiar tu Vishnu- =qq> 
is the most prominent of Vishnu’s weapens and is called 
It is also carried by j*f, wh u is considered tone 
the sister of Vishnu and as such the female form of \ ishnu. 
It is of two forms- In the first variety, i; is shaped like 
the wheel of a cart with spokes, nave and all, and is meant 
to be grasped by tbs rim In its second variety i: is highly 
ornamented; the spokes are made to resemoie the p=: d- of 
a lotus so that the internal parts appear like a full-blown 
lotus- In the gqswpq is praise, i as — 


Horrent* I 

q-‘ siwniq: pr: m 

qjqffaTqqqi;?: (page 64) also records the \ aishnavaite 
interprets do:: of the +i*r and refutes it- The refutation 
there is verv elaborate. The relevant portions of uhien 

are;— ?rg ^3^4 faqwJJSi?rcr^«T * f%3 

WT % I 9 Ic^R***: I ? 3UWF 3**1 vT 

qg: gq. iq-^ *i5r % qqiq sq'gnq i % f^ra qfq4 — 
qfww =q*d ^Ejrt i 
qqraqiw sft qqtR qwnwq: 1) i 

qq^jgq 5n gqw: amsNqiq: i Su. r %4 S5T? 

g^j >jq;g: qftqir: ?Rgq^I% qf'fid S’aqff? i *Nhf R 

sn?M......trcngr «iRi q*q qiqsjg^fq ?H^he*q»R!g. >$qfr^n: 

^flsqqTt^t fqfgqtJT: i qirq^ql gitrqftci- 

q§qiq iqf|qq5req *4 -qqq wn RHiqq^q*- %qq 1 %% r ttHR*r?qq«?q 
Sjtofcqqqi ctqri 3PT fifaggqprwfq 
sqt^qoifi^sra^q^sfsqi^qi?* iwsiq 3T5r%-K?qq§^5q*ng?**rt stsiw- 
^qpqg?q i sfiroqrqt q^jpfrflTsqw ?% % e qdcnq , q-qhq 
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^cNiezirw “ awq&rerq^ w *wnsricin ” $ro *Q$«'nfa 
wrwrafcsr <th srsmcqj* | srur qfRnSFfcrcgftHilsiTrq 
q i qftfra fMsjq^q qqi% Iftra q^p n* 

«m?R: | ciHasfoJisr qwnraterrai %q®Fi =?raw ^^wiqra; srforcrc 

?ra aiw^i qs*ti5nq«Sr ofontar q*qT^ft 

g^?ii^rggn|5555^c? «r4 rawfatagyMl > vae srqqi- 

*nft«il ?fs5 < T^ K rt fare** qqqwsrrraqra^ ^«rcr*5w qfo $r 

q&ITft#T si%^q “ wtiTOOTf 3?WTr^I^^ Wifai #[fan- 
q^q;, wpww ajwn^fif# ^?qr #[f%qiqtr^” ^ 
qa«j»ii$i% siwtfkft: ” “ ^frag^f a t^fcr g qrqfc ” fra ^nwrt qsrat- 
qfaqf rrs^qsqi^qra =q ftoffasq ^srf^fcpRqifo.? 

1 ^oiqraq^f^i^qiqq^f qkwtf 1 qq <jp: fsprts^rqaf* 
^qq^ =q 1 mm arftratf erifrapra !r ^r: %? erfltcmq- 
5<*r*wt: 1 raragqriqsq ftfaf^w$q^qmfasiq iqqtqwq 
?raqqi ^qiqq; 1 qqif^qi'Jieq-lr mu q&sqfotpw wq: 1 g^a^ra- 
3^%fTgri^w^q»T?#?qr^i qNi cragstmH^qnqra qqf. 1 <tw- 
^Wiq^fTqi|qq#lTqqraqi%: 1 

The discussion is still continued. But it is unnecessary 
to reproduce it here in full. But it is evident that the line 
of refutation is so different from that of T3»mrc<»rei^6r. The 
refutation consists in taking three alternatives and proving 
them to be inapplicable; it is thereby shown that the inter- 
pretation falls to the ground* 

P. 34. apsrfa $I5R> T£f ltqiq: | — The verse quoted 

in the commentary of sfttftqRMfcEf and also in §q<tR§tf*r: 
has been taken as the authority by the Vaishnavas. But 
the reliability of that is questioned here, qftq flraf^rt 
remarks here— s?q qtai: sr9t%w?nj*cT%I sigqswrquraqT ^Ttf 
¥* snvrrft 1 t^qwisrafqqrifo sqa¥!w«ito;p?r%g srfqsw qq cRsfk- 
qraT%¥ 5 iir%*nq: I 
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P. 34. Wii? «=#rchifec5r:<t.— Because 3$i ° re q % is 
addressed to iqqg, as admitted by the Vaishnavaite inter- 
preter} the reratftrp*. says that q^f?j should be inter- 

preted as connected with fqqs and not as laying down the 
wearing of q*f», which becomes inconsistent to do. 

P. 35. 3«j This is the attempt 

of the Vaishnavaite interpreter to explain away the fore- 
going objection. 

P. 85. ^ Here the rasrfH refutes the 

explanation of the Vaishnavaite interpreter by taking 
three alternatives, which he says the explanation cannot 
stand. The three alternatives are —{1) r% qq»*q iqtgssteqfw 
WRoU*. (2) fq®TSq#r Wiqiqqr (3) fqwqTST^ qy. 

P. 35. qRi:...<q^RPKl*Tiq{ft— In this para the 
proves that the first alternative falls to tbe ground; because 
there is no cogent reason why alone should be laid down 
by the qq for being worn on the body in preference to 
other things like nqr, etc. all of which are borne by H«5J 
in his hands. 

Vishnu’s *iqi is called qfofrqib It is described in fi|wr- 
gqrat as — *iqr wicfstvir $?qi giqsrwrai | It is the ordinary 
Indian club and is held by Vishnu with all his five fingers. 
It has a top and a stout bottom. It is a weapen to strike 
the enemy at close quarters and therefore never leaves the 
hands of the owner. itqrqit is derived as it: 
ftwi: i iwtqir i. 

is a sword, long or short, and is used along with 
or shield made of wood or hide. Vishnu’s is called 
It is described in ftwpw'raq as— qtsjrer pq: WWtW 
fJDilw: i 
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sERg* is the sapphire worn by Vishnu on his breast 
and is his most characteristic ornament. It was obtained 
from the milky ocean, when churned by Gods for 9?^. It 
is, therefore, derived as — f sissfa: gsr 

g>i*cj*T: | It is one of the fourteen jewels (invaluable things) 
obtained, when the ocean was churned, which are enumera- 
ted in the WE— etc. The 
appearance of is described as follows: — 

: Jc c raft | 

HTtrqoi 3%HcT: I 

( see cTitwisra^ra^fci’s ffcdtfmt*tsriJr page 2281 ). 

P. 35 . 3 ISdiq: etc.-In this para the shows chat 

2nd alternative is inapplicable; because in that case ( 
there will disappear the distinction between the mark 
( the 55rg?t of fwwj ) and the bearer of the mark viz. t^3; 
but without such a distinction it cannot be said such and 
such is the mark worn. 

P- 35 . cfdRSfa etc- — Here the third alternative, which 
is further made twofold, is also shown io be inapplicable. 
It is twofold as (1) (2) fqwrsRhcW 37. 

P. 35 . qrar: qsr: 3*537%— The first alternative is 

proved to be untenable, because 1%^ being , he is 

in all things and not in ^ alone Then why is the mark 
of =33> only to be borne on the body and not others? 

P. 35 . q$r: etc — Here the says that in 

as much as like ^rranm, is the fr<it of the sKlR’Ufa'S), 
it will have to be worshipped as ssnaJTN? is done. But it is 
not so done; hence it is absurd and unsound to think that 
m to be srfK of flttn. 
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A 3TI5BTW is generally a flintified ammonite shell, 
which is river-worn and thus rounded and beautifully 
polished. The river, Gandaki, which is one of the well- 
known tributaries of the Ganges, is famous in India for its 
deposits of srrasrwrs. Each of these has a hole, through 
which are visible several interior spiral grooves resembling 
the or discus of and these are in fact considered by 
the people to be naturally produced representations of the 
discus of fw®j. Remarkable virtues are attributed to it. ..The 
states that the river-goddess Gandaki requested 
1^3 to be born in her womb, to which acceded and 
•came to be born in the river as STRHtmrs. 


A good or auspicious Salagrama is one which has a Chakra, 
which resembles a Naga ( cobra) reposing in a spiral; the spirals 
of the Chakra in the Salagrama should have in them delicate 
traceries running across them. Those Salagramas which are of 
the size of an amalaka fruit or smaller are very efficacious. 
Salagramas may be of the following colours: brownish black, 
green, white, red, blue, dark brown, jet-black, yellow or multi- 
coloured. They are said to belong respectively to ifarasimha, 
Yamana, Yasudeva, Samkarshana, Damodara and Aniruddha, 
Narayana, Kshetravaishnava and Shridhara. A Salagrama 
with three Chakras is said to belong to Lakshmi-NSrayana 


Fine spiralled ones grant all the desires of the worshipper; 
whereas black ones would give fame ( Kirti). White Salagramas 
destroy sin and yellow ones confer sons. Salagramas of blue, etc , 
colours grant peace and wealth, while a red one bestows enjoyment, 
( bhoga J. Even pieces of the auspicious Salagramas, might be 
worshipped; the following specimens must be avoided. Badly muti- 
lated, and rough surfaced ones, those having a large nnmber of 
holes or pits or scarred with many lines, porous, unusually large- 
sized, those having too many spirals, or having only one loop in 
the spiral (?), big-mouthed* or large-spiralled, down-looking and 
burnt ones, very red ones, ill looking ones and those with a nnmber 
of Chakras in a line; worshipping these brings only misery to 
the worshipper. 

19 
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P. 35. 2f£?R etc. — Here the i%5i%q. quotes verses 
condemnatory o£ and shows that the interpreta- 

tion of the second line becomes not only untenable but 
drifts into something else, that goes against the Vaish'navaite 
theory of wearing the disk-mark. This is stated on the 
next page. But in connection with fche condemnatory 
verses the remarks of are note-worthy. There the 

verses not in favour of are first quoted and then 

it is remarked— qlwftftaraf I qtpsg m 

SJTr&qfa *n%r i i gcnfr srerarft (awl iraau \ s 

spsssr^or srifnfa q 

si^r q«nf|? cff-af ^rqiw i%§ ferqrfaft 

ft i w— ^ I sfan«r tki 

qifci || ^ I The- author of the 

pamphlet explains the lines, 

cra^iM s|i q$ct$ =q qi ?rc: 1 

qfo? sjs sparer qHt*. ii as— 

frepperfoa vm 3rq^n%w |i% .q^^g- 1 spwr<re«#^jteitfp»g- 

vk: w m: 

JrnFFT: I fifeg arasq i qq?rr%<rag s|i t.qfarr 

q$3. tjjfi ^qw s: spr: i £|r 3 t^«tt erer |?4#r 

«pret ^iqg^r aret% m I 

It is clear that how tortured, farfetched, and distorted 
the explanation is. This is all due to intense sectarian 
spirit, on account of which Shaiva, Vaishnava, and 
"Veerashaiva interpreters explain any text in any far-fetched 
way they like, only to make the text suit the tenets of 
their particular school. 
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P. 36. %q!sq....,..M;qq?t: i This has been clearly 
expressed by sfulqiqqqf^Ei as stated above, 

P. 36. etc. — This refers to the 1st objec- 

tion advanced by the ( Vaishr.avaite) 'jjn'V 5 ? against the 
author’s interpretation of the qq and has been refuted by 
the author above. 

P. 36. q^qqqgnggricqsq etc — Here the author states 
how different would be the meaning, when interpreted 
strictly in accordance with texts produced by him. He 
takes his stand on ar in sense of fq®r and reduces the 

vs 

explanation to an absurd thing. But' it cannot be under- 
stood why he should take n ( in ) in the sense of “ 
q:q: w: *. q^trqiqqq-qfi also does the same as follows:— 


q;qqa=qsq q sqiqtq^qqgfg i 

uiTni qiqi^iftqri’qrq'qi f q%q>i fw, sfts^raqqqq- 

?gu, gq#i ftq', qfq sq^qggTtq ^sf^ieqq gqreu: 

qwicR^is^: i w^gqiif-l snu^g, ‘ m\ fqs: sntiqfg 1 

:%% % <q sqqfq qsr i if^r: gqg, ng: gnqi.s.%, qrf^sqqq- 

qli q s:'q;<fi?r4: i fm qfqq qqr qqfet gq:, rlgq :%?fgnq, qqq^gjq- 
=e^*i:, qtg:;q q^fq. q^-qf qfqgjqsf " q;qgq qqgren: vn qqftfq 
qg^i ” fq i 3 ?$!it fq^qrqq.:, 'etwir 


sTuS'qrqV Or’ rS i 3?;q fqtqq, qqgg: qrgga qiq- 

qrrrr:, m gq gm qq q:?gq q swtt% i 

*zq;q:-3H : q% D T qqq-, «* q:% ?fg q^: 3i§qmg^Fqg:, ^-qn^pq 
t % n qi?q:, gg^ftfiqicqq qiq i qr&Eqsi qrqq|% m- 

q-qfqqq. I gq:#-s;aq£g, gffajpiqrqrfT sq“§*q?qi*E swr- 
eifg REftrsq: i q^rq; sqigisq*ft qfqiqp'^q^q- 

q^feirqnqq^qf.'-qq^q g:q:q: u 
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Pandit explains this para lucidly as follows;— 

sraarcnttfr, speral q&?gf^T^qgfaf?nspqr sraflagforeq 
*rafa fa*n% 5iHf ggfc&snfcqHeqR qq<RSR#gq | qqrfa g^r qspgrM- 
?iTr^wiq: f ?rcq sqp$qRwft ftsRR.i 

“ tNUjafa^ gqm«q trttsg^ 1 
W: SPRIW*: qj55»|j5Tr%qqgqT II 
trcfta sraiqfoi t«Rq sqqrqtq; n ” 

«tTO3?^gnr wraijin straf. 

qqg^T^TTciHcfsf^n^: f^i^Rrqq^qrwi^Tt^TT^Rt^: 
qnj^i ssnsr&q RHanw'^qra qi|tr q^r sr% ;qiqq gfo. 
tmqrqq squsqrai^ra qf^qjj. | gq fof qrt<nqigqT aqtjqfrsfq gq : q^- 
sqp?qRfqTtq?g?q x?%f% qqu3^ i qrq^4tq s^i? gc'jstffitqi^q q q^qg. 
^RIRR. gfamft afesf^qiqqRqiqfqqiiqfq^iqqrmarqqq sqiqg | 

“ 19 ^rfq q^r?qi$ 1% qRfq^ti? srtgqi R^qjgqrqrlqfg “ q$r 

start: ” i 

P. 36. fafasitqq g?q^q sqmqRwVq— Here the author 
says that it is impossible to interpret the hymn as laying 
down the wearing of the disk-mark, gqqqigjrq takes up 
the challenge of the Veerashaivaites and explains away the 
objection as stated in some details above. It is note-worthy 
that Vaishnava Puranas generally praise and uphold 
qsfifaqRW, and condemn Rnrf&qwi; while Shaiva Puranas 
and some others condema qqfreqrtw and uphold and establish 
%qfSsqwtqq. Puranas are, therefore* not only mutually 
contradictory but are many times self-contradictory. The 
whole thing is thus made a mess of, and the Puranas 
become quite unreliable. All these contradictory statements 
contained by the Puranas are due, no doubt, to irreconci- 
lable sectarian spirit; and it seems they are all subsequent 
interpolations. 
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P. 36. afogiifq etc — In this para the aatbor points 
out that if were to mean explained etymologically 
as g^riR =? (see the extract of 

given above ), it cannot have the sense of Tfcq or holiness, 
which it means very commonly and is accepted as such 
universally. All lexicons give the same meaning of the 
word. The therefore, cannot but reject this sense 

of the word universally accepted, if he were to establish 
his view in the hymn and his interpretation of the hymn. 

P. 36. sffcl When there 

is something militating against the particular sense of the 
word, the word loses its power of expressing that sense. 
Here sirr^i means etftsir or the power of expressing the 
primary sense of the word, as distinguished from 35[RT and 
«5prcT. The author says, accordingly, that the word t n%5f 
cannot have that power of expressing the sense of 
because there are so many Pauranik verses that contradict 
which directly or indirectly militate against the 
sense of the word as Rsp. 

P. 36. 3ki ;fr£r sre gsWr?^— Here 

the re^Tftt^. illustrates his statement by giving an instance 
of how has been resorted to instead of arfiisn by 9 w€rt 

in connection with the use of adjectives as qualifying 
adjuncts to nouns. The sentence quoted here i3 <! g^l 
gwt gro T&TTCI ctsft * ( see ). The commentary 

of on this line is — *muRi: gun gra izw 5pj: 
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i gon5?ftrarat 3 qa: ; f^r qrrar, ^\ 

5ftTgi%^n%<jr’s commentary purports to the same but adds 
'‘fflR l^iqqi^JJ.1 From this it is seen that 

words like etc. express a kind of colour, when used by 
themselves; and then they are of the masculine gender. 
But when they are used predicatively in apposition to 
nouns or used with qualified nouns as qualifying adjuncts, 
they take the cases of the nouns they qualify. They are 
then identical with the nouns and express not only the 
quality but also the nouns as characterized by the colour. 
For instance gpj in pj: qa: expresses pjg'mqreraqs, The 
question arises how it is that they come to be capable 
expressing like this. This is through and not by srftiqi 
or srrari. The qualified noun is the of the words, like 
p;, expressing merely the coluor “whiteness”. It is 
cumbrous ( wq ) to assume qrra in such a case. ' Hence, 
they do so by In the same way it is cumbrous to 

assume that the word qfaq should express when that 
sense is contradicted by the verses condemning ^spnfn. 


That the adjectives, when used with nouns, mean not 
merely the quality but the thing qualified as characterized 
by the quality is the opinion of the may be 

known from qqr ffraqq q qjqs qm arfqg RfaraiicWRifal 
a*n q qtRtsrqqqRql srfqf qfgrtsfsrq- 

acqsqifa I see pp- 28-32. In a note below it is said 

by the editor of the books — cRtft iftarf^rgH 

ffiti ^qjfH qkqitt i 



Another objection:— The pronoun “ This ” ( \i ) 
coming before flreifalra ” speaks about the hand. It, 
therefore, means that the hand which touches Shiva 
while applying sandal paste etc. Hence the words 
“ This Lord, my hand praise the right hand that 
is so valuable, being very useful in applying sandal 
paste and offering food to Linga made of Bapa wood 
or .emerald, when that Linga placed on a wooden altar 
is worshipped; and it is, therefore, praised as being 
mother, father, ete. The text, accordingly, does not 
lay down the wearing of Linga on the hand. This 

objection is wrong; because the hand being inanimate, 
it is impossible that it should be attributed with being 
mother, father, etc. It is improper to accept non-inti- 
mate attributes ( attributes falsely ascribed to a thing 
where they are not existing ) in preference to those that 
exist in a thing inherently and therefore, are intimate 
to it. This is why the Vedic passage “ Soma, the 
ci eater of intellect, purifies ” is explained as containing 
the praise of Shiva, the consort of Uma, and not the 
Soma plant, in as much as the Soma plant cannot be 
said to possess the attributes mentioned in the passage. 
The word Soma is interpreted paronomasically as Lord 
Shiva who is united with Uma ( ^ ), in order to 

vindicate the intimate possession of attributes. This 
interpretation agrees with that of other writers- And 
if the right hand, that is occaisionally in contact with 
Shivalinga, sportively expert in the creation, protection 
and destruction of the universe, is so venerable as to 
be praised like this, how much more should be the left 
band that is in perpetual contact in the way explained 
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the word fesi is used by an author in the sense of gor, the 
conventional meaning is to be set aside; and the word 
can neither mean a ( a day lotus) or afg^( a night lotus). 
The word is actually used in its sense. In the same 
way here the word wf%5T means holy, as its conventional 
sense is contradicted by the verses anti the ^3$r^rc«r. 

P. 36- n — Is another text that 

might be adduced by the Vaishnavaite 'jft'rfgjj. The 
author presumes it and says that that also is refuted by the 
foregoing discussion. 


P. 37. <5? 1 The fasireft says 

that the text ah ^ etc- is a fib, being not found in any 
Vedic literature, as no Vedic student (ar^irc) has come 
across it. 

P. 37- ^ ^ fol#TOT<aT etc. — Here the antici- 
pates the might produce other texts in favour of 

from other Vedas and says that such texts are 
also refuted by the discussion above. The author probably 
refers to the texts of and given by the 3 ^ 

above. 


P. 37« etc. — Here the author finally 

disposes of the Vaishnavaite interpretation by saying that 
if the hymn must lay down the wearing of it must 

do so that thing alone and not the marks of sNr and others, 
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in accordance with what is said by 4 *3 ( In 

connection with please see note on page 57 

of the notes ). But there are tests, says the ??i§iTcK, that 
enjoiu the wearing of the marks of and others. The uni- 
versal custom of wearing these other marks endorses the texts* 
The position of the ^ , therefore, becomes awkward, as 
to why the hymn should lay diwa the aui not 

other marks. There is no reason why should be 

specially laid down by the Vedic text in preference to 
other marks. 

p. 37. 35^155 3Tf: |— Here the author 

gives the interpretation of the hymn made by his 
35, whom he praises in the third verse of JT*nsre*°r. 

The interpretation is— 1 | sfiWW ^ # fSn ftad 

Htijef Sfg: «nen!% 

I This is the inter- 
pretation of the first half of the line only. It is, therefore, 
to be taken for granted that the interpretation of the second 
line in no way differs from that of the au hor. The inter- 
pretation given by the preceptor differs in respect of the 
meaning of established as f&i. This is done by means 
of the grammatical equation of and which equation 
proves the identity of qfor and This grammatical 

equation, proving the identity of things in apposition or 
things equated, has been already noted ( see note on page 
51 of notes supra). That jfcr means Linga has been 
already derivatively explained by the author on page 8 of 
the text in sgrera « etc ”, and on page 13 of 

the text. Here the preceptor produces the authority of 
who says that is ^ on account of _ their 
being in apposition or grammatical equation. 

20 
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P. 38. st ^aJJl'rarqr^ — T h i s refers to the wonderful 
power of qwr%q, who is, by means of his power, capable of 
working wonders of creating, maintaining, and reabsorbing 
.the universe* In short it is the inconceivably great power 
of W?T%q that is at the bottom of the universe and its 
working. This is srezqqjJiTqsfael that makes the 

srfaifaftisilccr philosophy and diffentiates and distinguishes it 
from other aspects or schools of afkcT philosophy. 

P. 38- g etc. — This contains the interpretation of 
the first half of the hymn by others. The difference is in the 
meaning of the word facTcf, which is explained as srCrc-sriRRl?; 
or in the form of f«n. This interpretation of the 

word RRffi as qr{R differs from all other interpretations 
already noted of this hymn, ag also is explainad to mean 
gfag%q»«5sw. (Page 39). 

P. 39. I Here the author points out 

the difference between this interpretation and that of his 
preceptor. The difference lies in the meaning of the words 
farer and RT^T, which are respectively interpreted by the 
preceptor as meaning fsq and but 3 ^ take them to 

mean andfqaa as STU®!: q*%WT 

The author further indirectly points out skillfully how the 
interpretation of his preceptor is superior to that of others 
pn account of the occurrence in due order of the words 
qfot, the subject,- and f%vRT, the predicate, which are 
and respectively. While in the other interpretation 
they stand in reverse order and do not conform to the 
dictum "3^?^ ^ ” etc. This dictum is laid down by 
teflrfiisr as noted by qr%a%q$< w-q$eft 
i 
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VIII 

In this section the author proceeds to prove that 
is laid down by another namely, erg tr 

qqqt^etc. This contains two iris of (X-4-60 
and X— ^-61 ) placed in reverse order of occurrence- The 
hymn 8rq qraT stq fagt etc. comes first in the Veda an 1 then 
3l4 % q.qqR etc. comes aEter the fourth hymn. The 
commentary of giqqtqtif, in order of the occurence of the 
hymns here, is as follows: — 

enrol ^t^qt asqsfig 9T? q q»nR 

qiTqqtq. q*qR W'i ctwr aq'sq q sri qaq?rc: eri^r- 

gg qqqtq. gqtq q 5# cRqpfrgF m 

apt qqqRtfc: q^T fjqfit 3tq %<S§: | 

aiq RTfr¥q 5fisnq^4-3rqT r H |q^r q%qrcpq e#: $gq 3n=t«rrq 
aqa^f qr? fsfoTqmn^cncr g^qrfcns g&gftagj* qrfcfaw- 
fR gqi^gfqra g ftustqq qrat m fag fit i stares? - 

*gg: q im gtfraRqf qTqrqgrfara i ■?# 
q%q % |qqq qqr ftp i a 
srqrfittq^grqqqR: qftRg: » 
gqfqtiw q^qmqqi gat ftaifihn it * it 
gq?q> aqiqig tfacggqr q anti: i - 
sgat %rqq; aigr wn %faq s% ii } n 
sni afara fsiR g^qRgaifqq i 
srtfwW&q §q?qt: araa gfa ■ * ii 
*55$rq qg^req qaai qRqrq ct n h « sra 

arqqftrqtar atqfaq fqgt qq qfaTgsffai^gt snqqqtqqrq ®r3t 1 
§q?qi sfta afiql qtfaar qwfaq spilt erc sraaq swfa qragiq^qg ^ 
a^ft aqqxg fafift faq^s aft^ : q$T?tRl ^ sqresra •* laqiare 
§qf%: gqrNq.8tq fqqr%®qqq: stq arai qqfagt qq qfaT§5rfqqa»g'jrf: 
jjqsqiqqfafit qq^qq at cstaiq a ; I 11 ** 11 
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These hymns have been also taken and interpreted as 
laying down the srfffinqrc"! by (1) (2) 

( 3) and (4) tfawr®*- They are 

reproduced below in order. But it is to be noted that 
takes only the first three lines and interprets 
them; but the fourth line is omitted by it. It is also to be 
noted that all these place the two hymns in reserve order 
as the author does. 

(1) interprets it as— 

srr4 wrora T«wr: %?•. 4 *r »R&hft sr4 rartr 

gwrc: 1 irraT 3 t 4 ftgr t m 

vr^FT afrwtcq araqrerci i Tfrrc- 

^cfrRr ftrarfWhr: i 5ft qqtSft ftrcr- 
iw^ft: era ^ ffRi: i <rcgf$ft eA4 atuM 

3Tg*R'TO*Tficr aft: I tft A SSci ttPc -f^T: g^ glsr m I 

(2) interprets it as — 

mm ^rA:— 3?4 A c^r: *nrm^ *cfri% *ftira; *n?Rwr* 

qftftft : 1 OTttt: 3T^<ftt5R«ftTftft4 : 1 WW*I 

Aqa: gqsiqft tsp, | Tfonftgfft: 1 3tf*ft;fogfr g 

*qfo?i3Ri4b attAa: afta: i ar4 wm 3 t 4 ftai m 

^rqrgArq^tT^q: | sit^Ar 

9i4 A f# ggqft4 A w^frc: i 

iwAglftrftft firaf&irft grafts ii sfa ii 

(3) ^RftTfttttftiAsmro interprets as— 

ec^ra: 3 t 4 A ir: A 314 5 ^: wqT* g *ft*ig 

gm ?ra vRTfsgg: 8*4 A Writ: 3*4 A 

3smm: cft^rs^ siftftraft treinM ftratr s*g; m A 
f«r^n?5i: A 3*4 ftft: fNprarst: *4w flftTaqgw 



Sr?*!: I 5 ?: 3$ q 1,35! %5jJ sf^q: q r ??r; 

^’TWTc3Wfi5T f r. fq f aw^nTT+T qSi FWT r cf %q'%r<?T;;: 3fq 

TtraT sfq ^[qqiqq amfls; ^Tqii|SB!qq:qqTqfqqf : %i ~M ssqq agq<iifq% 
SWqq qrfaqT^qfewfiltqq: 11 STPSWl^— qqTq'fjq -.jfqq- 

qafft SPIDER"!#* 5tqqwra fjrT sgWl'f.H <5#q— rfi %q q^»; 3fqq;q: 

35 21% li ^fi^tl: TO ffl^rq 3$ q'Jf «f~«T ST 3f?f 

STTqqfcT fl’HIfl m Tfqtfrq ^qfqfqqj aWvS'fefqT fc.-q-q qsrq- 
^iqfrq;qi sfTqq^cqq: ii q?q %%fk- i#t qq % i agfe :Stf tt? 
3fiqT3 ftHTf 3*RT W«?qq: I^rtp>: Sqrqqtjfflvfq-qq: V.3 

3fT3q?$ q"4RK-3Tif if f^T qqqiqq if VR^: i| farfatSF.-fag 

raqr&ro sivnftft n nil 


(4) giq^Rq^q interprets it as — 

srcqrsr: i §q?%— qfraq^r#iq?§g gq-g; q*q qsqrqq \ 
sprat faw, qfe —snares |q qaifqraqrai: %i — gw ipra— 
if cK^tfra, qq -%, aa<f<ii-^5RTt ftsraq, raCrs :>R:?n<£f q r- 
Trarartr: sra^q, era— qq : , if *w, qift:, qqqrar-'nr#^- 
finq:, ^qrr 1 sfq -affr, ir- qq, %W-, qqwt:- W: q?g®Mq=7i%: 
gqr qra^q qsre: far ?rqqti?qq:«iq q^r qq 

fffrftjf: ti spftseqitfira qqqrq. sr- TqqqqrfTsraq qqqrq 

^rqq^If: s?#I *PTfTfqsrq:, 3R-lJf:, if qq, f^f:, fqejqqq: qflqt *q- 
XFTi^r qsreqqq: sr qq fra:, Rfqn%qqq:, qtqg'fqqraf?:, aR-TR* 
fra=, qiar-qitjcqqq:, ara-qq %.w-, ftar-^qro^:, ^ n pq:> 
3rqT$j:-3TRfT?qqq:; Sfqq^gq^.aiqqq^ i qf, qufaqrqrt:: I ^Ti^lete. 

(5) tfretqM takes these hymns in support of ^sf«*T- 
WRUf but does not record its interpretation and simply says 
that they lay down the wearing of qiUfwq in words ,r fSRq 
%5S3TO qn%«qqrcq Mqs and then quotes some corrobrativ? 
verses from sfiwrs and g?rqis- 
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wronA does not find in the hymns any injunction 
to wear Linga on the body, as the Veerashaiva interpreters 
find. 

The interpretations recorded above do not differ except 
in respect of 5 rg 4 oi which is taken to mean asrcg or fsg by 
while sjfagrwM takes it as siqggrf 
i. e- f^7 Rr^refi But the author of inter- 

prets it differently from both above; as safa argent 
3R73. sifl: 1 

P. 41. 3T5T *77=5% qw%! ^7%— Herein the author 
establishes the identity of ^ ( 7 iqr% 7 ) and ggqre; on 
account of their being in apposition in sentences quoted 
by him. Later, on pages 42 and 43, the author discusses 
why *r<T7T7. should mean r%7 specially and not other deities, 
though it may be used in apposition to them. 

In the of 7 t 7 T %7 

is established as follows: — 

% =tra i aT^mTVgg 

r- straff* r%Cmr% tk gggrs g 77 

=E^ra 774^ I 3Tc7W7T7mi^-7 ^5 qqqg^ gqj g,?ff STRlNg- 
717 ftOTT I 773^7 7f777 ^9: faq: | f[fr- 

qujjf ¥pr fcfn?a: 11 ffa 77 : 77777177 : 37^7 77717 , 1 

7377 | icTtt? sr&s t%7*7 77 - 

Here it is to be noted that a sentence from 
3 T 3 rr?* 7 T 7 ft 73 . is quoted; but the itself is not available. 

( See =#ra>sj 777 T 7 page 79 ). 

The 73fT7ft73. identifies 7771 ^ with 77-%7 as follows: — 

3[§t 7 17»: ) 7 Trq>: 7 77= I 7: g | g g; 

' wnfsjft g77F7t^r f : 1 7*7r^ 7=77 gsr^g 1 

3T3^?t% g ggsiRr f^srfct =7 1 77F7c f 7F7re77q 3TR7frft!T gft- 

gffcf gCfTcr 3W§57s 1 
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P. 40. etc. — Here ia the 

first objection to the author’s interpretion, which the 
author refutes in what follows immediately bv savins 
that **3 and tciM&i are identical on account their 
intimate and inseparable connection. The author illus- 
trates the identity of 1*3 and 5*=n«ni:«*T by sentences, 
quoted which state the identity of 3T%i and 
on account of the latter’s living in 5i"^ or 
The author quotes various verses in support of how Lir.g a 
is not to be seperated or kept apart from the body. This 
is the inseparable connection of pf«*f and the wearer- 
That is why all Liugayatas so carefully wear Liuga on the 
body aud are never without it. It, thus, forms the visible 
and distinguishing mark of Lmgayatas or Veerashaivas. 

or isfssn is always worn on the body. But its 
worship is performed on the hand ( left hand by means of 
the right hand). Hence the inseparable connection of 
Linga with the hand. This Is why f*3, being so connected 
with the Linga, is identical with Linga- 

says that four is in all the three 4531s of 
as follows: — 

3*3 t%3 > 

The three 4?3 Ts have been explained by the 
there. The St$T is in Kanarese but may be stated in 
Sanskrit as — 

(see 5J«WR&)- 
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P. 42 . 33 «f f&T — Here it is established that sr 
means Linga on account of their being in grammatical equa- 
tion. But we have been not able to find it in 

P. 42. etc.— The strict rule that one 

must lose one’s life, when one loses the Linga given by 
the g§ as soon as one is born. That very Linga should 
be one’s siTWRctr to the end of one’s life. But one must 
not lose it. This strict rule was a little relaxed later, and 
permission was given to wear a new Linga ceremonially, 
wheu one came to lose one’s first Linga; the verses quoted 
in the text bear this strict rule out- 

In support, of these the following verses from 
( 1 1-9 ) are to be noted: — 

3rlfrwift3r 3r3r5fft cft3 f| i 

fri«r#T 3ft 3 Tratf || 

3T3afft cft3 3r?jr«rr trct sftrfU 
qWi wr ^ sjqriit eft3 ft 1 
3g 5raft3 \i cw?i sftfcrJI 

Later on permission was given to wear another Linga 
in place of the one lost. The following verses from the same 
book in the same place are to be noted: — 

3#srcft3 f&33*2j*r*nfti% 1 
51^3 3ft SftR53T Hf II 

R<2#3ift3rc means 3?3TctR'ftrrft3R i. e. secondary ^ftrr 
requisite for replacing the lost Linga. There is no restric- 
tion about the time (§gf 3 ) for such an 3T3faftfarft3r3, as is 
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necessary for the primary <fT5?rT, which every one must have 
at a particular stage of life. This is also laid down in that 
very book in verses — 

€va\ 

This removal of restriction of for StWW^TSfT was 

necessary, as no body was fc© allowed to taste food without 
the worship of Linga and before the food was first addressed 
to one’s 

P. 42. etc- — This contains the 

2nd objection that is also found used in apposition 

to sTKiapr, ^fffr and others. There is, thus, no special reason 
why ^*T3H.is to be identified with T%^ only. The objection 
is a pertinent one- But the refutes the objection 

maintains his own standpoint in the next paragraph. 

P. 43* etc. — This is the refutation of t-he 

foregoing objection. Here the author proves in refutation 
of the objection stated above, that must go with 

Shiva only and none else, for the simple reason that 
(^ 5 T%ft) alone is worshipped on the hand and no other 
deity? as borne out universally in custom, meant for 1 ptf 
of is the indication ( the 2nd of six means of proof 

of T©*r etc. as noted above) that must 

mean alone and no other deity. This is illustrated by 
the instance that alone becomes the instrument for 
of for that of ws#, and ^T%f?r for that of $ 

" 21 
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and no one of them can take the place of any other; 
because the of either by hand or ^r¥a is prima 
facie ridiculous, but the is best aud most appropriate 
instrument for that purpose. In the case of the matter 
under consideration the smsi of Linga on band, is a clear indi- 
cation that must go with Hr? or r%^fsn, because there 
is no custom of any other deity being worshipped on hand. 
This principle or kjRI, of particular instruments are meant 
for particular things, is established in lirffaisr in *£? ‘‘ajsn^r 
('JjlJfrflfaT 1-4-30 ) in 20th arfawr. This is lucidly 
explained by tri??T?T4 in his as follows: — 


str? *rr?r grrem s#fr ?r «wlwn: u hvii 
s??^rq^r%^iicf?iwi || 

sq^rq^r^cissfa |i vmi 


?fa:«?«fr f?T*rr ar^Rlci?: sNfrWi: i p:— 

“ armisrfnq^ g??tf qrra: ” 

1% sqraraj ^ 3h%Bre<re§^r?3i3- 

*trm sqwrr — ‘ anew/ fasn?’ 

“ si«3ri%5n ftf^dqRisssrf* 

eroisft 3 ^?niT?srgi??T«ti>?i%?i%H^'q t*n ? 1 ent^rs^at ?r?^ 

frRspsrarRHRt 1 a??: grWwg^sirewiw^r qwj>raT??EiqfftalS5rfe 
^rt: i T£re?nfa ^q^rrs^R? fti sraHqiq; 

grafts* sfercs s*?n, ^r-t q^H^r «Ri%Rr: 11 
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P. 43. fa? fa?Tr?? 5 T? etc. — In this the author 

states another reason why must go with fa? only, 
namely, the word fa? in %??>?&?: at the end of the second 
line proves beyond any doubt that must go with rfa? 

( )• The author applies another 
viz which is established in ( [-3-5 

in ?35rrs 8-9-) as follows: — 

sm f?3i%<n%: pi?i w*m; ?i afafira??:?. 1 

smi ?T ?i?*axsgit?ct: i 

fatter: 11 

sfa ?5tf?$'r 1 

Oflm TSRTcJIR * w u 

“ » “ ?rt{| «?r?nfqg^% * Ira *353 1 ^ ???rs?- 

Wr tf^#S s§>% =? ^ | i^sreg 

=? f®>T5ff?r | a?T Rlfaci^Il 9^% 3?T?fix?5ira^:: 

t?AT??£c?Ti*T?T??T 3 TW fa???? |TcI sfa f?: I ?iI$fa?RT??PI 

srrasrrars: ^r^fr^T^fT 1 sm ??f?«?4?r?: 

tt? %J?% — “ ?5fF?T 3T!?W S55T?:%, 3T?% ^?tra#% ” I StRfafa- 
fatrerafa ep? 33 fajgi ^cw^fa?ft?ran«^ <re?- 

*?r<?ru ?*TfrqT?rt^f?r?4?i* ?*ts ?rtr.S3?T?F<r ” I 

*T3Trrg?r?? ?§ f wisrf?T 1 eftfl wfipj?ffMra[i$J 1 3W 

?i£faER: <ftS^?g?r5tfrt f i % PR W < 

<T?n?:|p???Ttw% &t?r # ^ i 

The upshot of the discussion is that in the case of 
words of different senses that sense of a word is to be 
taken as authoritative, in which sense the word is used in 
the literature; and other senses of the word, in which it 
may be used by different sections or tribes should be 
rejected. The author applies this test or »Pr to the matter 
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under consideration and says ftrc is used most generally in 
the sense of the deity of ( and very rarely in another 

gense of HFW). But takes in sense of jftra 

( see bis commentary quoted above ). 

" P. 48* etc — Here the author says that 

Wei! 3 R fan etc- ( that is the second hymn ) is the 3^15 
of i%®r and that the must ensure the fafa,(as the 
must' be in agrement with fa% )• The of 3RWR and 
fa^T has been taken advantage of at the end of the second 
section. That there should be agreement or unity between 
and wi% has been already established in a note on 
page 77 of notes. 

P. 43- sisp# fawifarafrr sjgw etc.— Here is another 
objection, which says that though the identity of hand 
with ftrcfiSro is established, the hand here referred to is the 
right band, that worships installed on an altar and not 

the left hand, on which the is placed for worship. 

The right hand is isruSwIr; because it comes to be associa- 
ted with %?, while applying sandal paste etc-, while that 
is worshipped on the altar. The er^R, therefore, 
is the of the right hand used for the worship on 

an altar- Hence the conclusion of the that the 

hymn enjoins the placing of Linga on the hand, the left 
hand, falls to the ground. 

P. 48. etc. Here the author refers to the 

materials, of which the %3T&*Tfs placed on altars are made.^m- 
fS*r mostly consists of quartz and are egg-shaped pebbles. They 
are described in the ffefcrarmft of as — “ the 

^jorf&ns are liked by and may be in sizes ranging from 



the 8th of an angula (inch) to one cubit. They may 
be of the colour of a ripe Jamhu fruit, or bcney, of a black 
beetle, or of the black tonch-stone, or may be blue, deep-red, 
or green etc. ” (see Gopinadnrao’s Hindu Iconography Yol. 

1 page 12 )• The other varities of materials used for making 
Lingas are also stated there further (page 43, ibid) as — 

c ‘ The materials recommended in the agarnas for the 
making of images are wood, stone, precious gems, 
metals, earth and also a combination of two or more oE 
the aforesaid materials. The precious stones enumerated 
in the agamas for the purpose of making images are sphati- 
ka (crystal), padmaraga, vajra (diamonds), vaidurya 
(cat’s eye), vidruma (coral), pushya, and ratna (ruby). 
Of these, sphatika is said to be of two kinds, the surya- 
kanta and the chHiulrakauta. Another authority adds 
brick, kadi-sarkara (a preparation, the chief ingredient of 
which is the lime-stone ) and dauta ( ivory ) to the materials 
noted above. Almost all the Dhruvaberas, that is, the 
images set up permanently in the central shrines of Indian 
temples, ( Hindu, Baudha or Jaina), happen to be generally 
made of stone- There are a few instances of such principal 
images being made of wood. * 

But which is emaradd or a green precious stone 

*rc^-snrc€far), is not mentioned there, though other 
precious stones used for making Lingas like <WK% 
and are mentioned. 

P, 43- etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

objection above stated. In refutation the fWfaW? that 
cannot mean the right hand; because the right hand is 
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only occasionally associated with as the means of 
worship. But the left hand, being in invariable and 
inseparable association with fa?, can be identified with The 
right hand, accordingly, remains a mortal hand; and things, 
as set forth by the cannot be attributed to it. 

alone possesses that power or the left hand, identified with 
%!, can be said to have been endowed with that power. 

p. 43. etc. — The special qualities 

or attributes in intimate association with the possessor. 
The attributes, as set forth in the reside in 

(or the left hand identified witn T%=rr^w) in intimate connec- 
tion*, the attributes will only be arsukcT or sn^TRcT on the 
right hand being not identified with It would, therefore, 
be in the fitness of matters to say that the means the 
left hand and not the right hand. 

P. 43. ara etc. — This is an illustration of how gw 
(in the hymn gw: stkfTJ JTtfprf etc.) is to be interpreted 

as lira (g*WT gnjg:); because the plant gut being inanimate 
cannot be said to have the power of being the producer of 
things mentioned in the hymn. Similarly here the right 
hand ( unidentified with fire) cannot have that power. It 
is, therefore, unavoidable that should mean the left 
hand. It is to be noted that this very hymn is quoted in 
illustration in similar connection on page 32 of the text. 
(Please see note in that cennection). 

It might be said that the Linga is worship on the 
left hand only twice or thrice a day, and as such it is in 
association with it only occasionally like the right hand. 
Put the Linga having been worn on the body always 
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without a moment’s separation, it i& in intimate association 
with the left hand. Hence the logic cf the Liijga Leihg 
identified with the left hand- This verv thing has been 
stated iu the para >* etc. " on the nest paire. 

P. 44- f?Nf etc. — Here the anther points out that if the 
right hand deserves the even though it is in occasional 

association with Tfiq, the left hand being in invaria: ;e 
association with the Linga has superior claims for the 
praise contained in the ajsfol?. This is by (also 

made use of twice in this section later ). The is 

a maxim of ‘ e how much more, r an argument a fortiori 
(derived from T%g3 — how much more)- This^Jf is identi- 
fied with by who remarks about it 

as follows: — 

1 atm* 5 tftrar *wws 

f%ger WRg *r i 1 

t^nsu fsre- 

I But is ex- 
plained by ftsRW (in his X) as, pt wi%a 

fJWtTOTPWPIRC. 

jjftir: ^pjqrjnq: | But the explanation of this by f^RlRTC 
is-much better and more appropriate. 

P. 44. *r etc. — Here the objecter objects that 

that the right band is preferable to the left band, which 
being used for the dirty work of the body comes to be 
dirty and therefore vile. The right hand should, therefore 
preferred- But the ftncflR. rules it out on account of the 
left band beiug already proved to be as goud for holy 
worship as the right ban 1. This has been diseussea ’well 
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about the end of the second section (see page 83 of uotesj. 
The author produces here ati authority of that the 

tsfsw should he worshipped on the left hand, which proves, 
the author means, that the giro cannot be expected to lay 
down the use of the left hand for worship, unless it were 
worthy of it. 

P. 44. stTMRT^r etc. — Here is the objection that 
the injunction has been already obtained by the hymn — 
«T qRff % etc , belonging to ’pp, though the injunction 
by the Yajurvedic texts may be ruled out as is done 
already. This objection is beyond being ruled out (pro), 
says the objecter. But it is refuted by what follows next. 

P. 44. fllTO etc. — This contains the refutation 

of the last objection. Herein the says that the 

hymn — etc — lays down the wearing of Liuga in 
general. But the present one specifies the place where it is 
to be worn, namely, 5*cT that becomes the efTTOEPT of the 
Linga. Hence the two 4ros ars are related to each other 
as 37^*6 and the The objection, therefore, of 

aifqqTraic'l of the injunction by this falls to the ground* 

P, 44. etc. — This contains the justification 

of hbw the left hand as an altar for the worship of Linga 
is so intimately associated with %3F&T. This has been 
noted above already. The use of the right hand - for the 
worship of installed on an altar cannot be said to be 
so associated. 
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P. 45. s?fi etc.— Here the author 

proves that not only the two hands (left hand used as the 
tft3 of and the right hand used to perform the worship 
of the ) but the whole of the body is devoted to the 
worship of the Linga, i. e. the whole of the body is dedica- 
ted to flnr and his worship. The author here refers to the 
nine =TOTs or nerve-centres being the seats of the nine 
Lingas ( the main three divisions or modifications, 
sp>I$n, and and their further six sub-divisions or 

modifications, namely, ftrefsw, 3g T<(i5* r, 

and ^ifa^r). The T%^1 and the in the Yogic way 

makes the whole body subservient to G-od It is thus 
that the whole body is dedicated to raw through his 

P. 44. etc. — Here is the last objection 

advanced by the objecter against the The objecter 

interprets srf5r?P as i e. all-round contact of 

the hand with the Linga. This is as much possible for 
the right hand as for the left. Hence the hymn, says the 
objecter, refers to or lays down the worship of ffai&n by 
the right hand, law placed on an altar and not on the left 
hand. But this objection the refutes by interpreting 

ajfifci: as and The objecter’s 

interpretation, says the falls short of wwwrajj . 

Hence it is to be rejected in preference to the placing of 
Linga on the left hand, i. e. the wearing of Linga on the 
body. 

This paragraph further contains the explanation of 
the last line in continuation of the explanation of other 
lines given elsewhere previously- 

22 
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P. 45. wr *r This contains 

the explanation of how the worn on the body is 

And the left hand as the tfra for [f&njsr can be so 
highly praised. 

P.45. Here the fogiraq. states 

that I^’RK 0 ! to the end of one’s life brings about at-one- 
ment of the devotee with fire, because leads to 

m^TFtc? or fifrfaramR or complete at-one-ment of 3 »t (the 
individual ) with f&T ( the TifaR or TRfR). But it is to be 
understood that mere f§*rwi will not be able to accomplish 
this. f&RHR and f&r^siT in the proper from and spirit all 
through life will do this for the devotee. 

The following verses from (Sanskrit) by 

aj^R are to be noted in support of the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the hymn: — 

sr % f?ai qTrawq 3r | 

SR % frWRt SR ffcnfiR&T: II 1 II 
trf?ci wain ft i 

sr irrar sr f^rr sr n ^ u 

Sg OT 5ie<R iSftft 1 

fRRTft STR *ITR fg ll}|| 

*EWrf^f^?r n v ii 

t§i«rf sn^rawR: I 

SR % «RfR#T *W SV®*: II 'A || 

tRFRR 3TOR #?R «TCrai§W II $ II 

wf w ^ftfatT i 

5?^Rr g^rr: ii v» u 

,«^Pcr vRffcaii i 

% *R3R IlH?r ^RW'cK II < II 



ftw iJm'ratraH f| 1 
i^RifVwiR'fcfNt ^ *T 5 *rai% gqg: 11 <io 11 
iHtrA rt ^rcfr^w^f: 1 
®tf*rgfr% erc g ntsrufa gira: \\ 1 « « 

Tftd T%t ^Rflsifodm: 1 
• 9 ?f^rq^ 5 rtr^ sq&tFft 3 %^n 11 n 
f%^I 1 

g^frt m ^ || 

g?T&$ st^M?f 3%Slimsfa: I 
?WfFiRH gas ferret: ?r: in} |] 
g^gra; ggrapTR gisg^^j: srasarai 
graT rhi r *st: in* h 

g^F^t stggg^ fcsr# 1 

gg qTfocrssTgfa sefoftR cr 11 iq 11 
ac3RfSsr3|iFi ret gfs mm I 
FTCTt STJ^Wg Tm\m gc^RL n i % 11 
gqftcre? ggsrafcjtftfta: i 
qgiS^f g^3^RT^?RiaWflfT?^q;tl 1* II 
wrawfa 1 

a?gggT ^rfST^ sr^r ftsspr%g 11 1 <5 11 

P. 45. arfo ^...Igf^^RRT^ra-— After giving the 
corroborative verses in support of the discussion and con- 
clusion, the author proceeds to prove in this remaining 
portion of the section the srfwtg on the ground, namely, 
the comparison of of with f&TWi. He first 

states that it is as sinful to revile as it is to 

revile T%g. The verse quoted in the beginning is taken 
from fs^i^qpraaU page 113 of Shaivopanishads ), where 
it is plainly stated that it is as sinful to revile at 
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as it is to do so rffa. It is established by means of this 
that is important religiously, as a religious practice. 

In the second line of the verse it is also plainly stated that 
fsfSf sircar of is as great and important as fa*p?RR is as a 

religious practice. ftS^RR thus becomes the and 

f&rerv>r the sriflR. The word stR^a does not exactly lay 
down the but merely states that fsrgfsjRR is 

tantamount to f^raR^i. The author means that there is an 
implication of ftnti&nwi as the of In other 

words the author says that i% 3 T§frn?R®T as the stur must be 
an established fact. The implication may well be taken 
as an injunction to wear Linga on body ( in combination 
with other statements of ). Hence he says ( '|T% 

P. 46. rra it — These words state that the verses 
that follow next are in that STOWR: There must be some 
mistake here; because these verses are not found in that 
but in 

p. 46. T&TORnra 5TW RcT etc. — This verse, plainly 
laying down the wearing Linga on the body, is given here 
to strengthen the assertion that f&’TRR' 1 ! is the as an 

established fact to strengthen the statement contained in 
the verse quoted after aifa =?, and also to show that f&WlR 
is productive of which gf%> becomes the ground of 
comparison or common quality of &MW and *R*n*RR. 

P. 46- ^if^n ’TtafR etc. — This verse is found in 
chap. II. The ?sfff%5nq and ’trRRRm have been 
described in as follows:— W ‘tra 
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TT5f% qj Sqq^ | 

ctH vrfafofrr qrfasft t i 

5t«TTTc^T5^T#r*?I^ qi I 

S* fc§^l-R^: bIto: Sl^^j II 
*m\i$ ^Ffram^t^c \ 

Vrtt q>4 to *r !i 
qf^T qi55#T ftwffira qftfafT c?qT I 
era q^iel: q*5Siqft || 

^rt =q sflfFlT: gq q fg^f^cT 
*tqi'ci qromrer qi?rq^cr%g: u 
qnferqrcforar: sq f^qqrfaq: i 

S*r 3 gain ^r: s^qTW: ii ft 
|fcT 3TOT qqT ftsi^ffa^fognqi: || 

#— q§ TOPsft qFflT qqt%q fg^TTiqi: | 

q*st W q%qt; qq^cl : I) 

qTqqqnqfqra: i — #®qn^q?n: ^ Mist-- ^^rfqra: i 
srifafofTiraTOT *fq?r sr^mTsmi: « 
qqrg qTOqft m aqjft i^r i 
viqg fqg^T ^4 sqqT 3?W>rPTOT: II 
qi®T J iesiw4q^iqriqfSpT ; r: I 
sq^qi gi'4 5sare srr?rniq*n: ti 
qq=TO^ =q qprra qqi qsiarpnRq i 
qirai =q qn%ar ^q *i%ct qnFiiqqr: n 
qqqitn qfqiraifqi ^ I 
vrqeT qlr%ell ^ II 

qjprf%q f% wsjras^ 4srcqiq% I 

fieeq^S €4s * 11 

gwrF& qqrarqiqr §«fl4f q a*N q i 
sra[raTTO$qi^ qiTq^iq: f4r n 
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P. 46 etc- — This maintains the similarity of 

gWOTOT with f&rsrrw, in as much like f&rwrcq is 

productive of gist, as stated in and g^rsiraraiq- 

ftqg;. The former says — qgfehq gltra | rirsj 

This qtqfantpK* is the common quality of 
both qwrcq and f&qsrw. The author thus proves there 
is sqnrefR here. 

5l5t gre^g WT etc — This is the definition of qn^q, 
which is so defined by in ra^rcifrarara ( page 59, 

ftofagpR edition ), where he says — q rag 

gra 5t?[5np[«r4^5f i w qsfirasr qm qjpraresiforcq g% 
the author applies this test of gt^r and says 
that *TWOT»i answers this test, in words— fgwt’JTmsrar 5TRT 

P. 46. ait4Mr%^wr^5ii argitr f| ft^r— swra 

(negation) is known from the knowledge of the sriMw 
(gre, the counterpart or opposite of srgra) and or 

the place, where the thing ( negatived ) is said to be non- 
existing. c ‘ Thtpimplest definition of srgR is qi#rq, what 
is distinct from existing things, but other definitions are 
more elaborate. iiteMtRpT, a commentary on g&flftrer, 
defines as that is, a q^i§ 3 the 

knowledge of which is dependant on the knowledge of its 
contradictory. The 4qTnrars hold that wnq is an object of 
direct perception and is connected with its erftnwq by the 
relation called fqtrwqgTj that is when we say qsrqraqsyisn we 
regard gergrq as an attribute of just as we call & the 
attribute of 3fib” (see Athalye’s 5F&33T? page 101 ). Thus 
both sfatrf*R. and come to be the elements for the 

knowledge of qqra. Both of these must be well known 
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to make the knowledge of awn clear. In the same way 
gqJIR or the standard of comparison is the 5tra^ir*t*t. of 
the object of comparison* The in 3t55$Tntn^r, must be 
well known; then and then alone it becomes the standard of 
comparison* The author here says that because *nj*tsntw 
is compared with the latter must be well known 

and must be an established fact as the means of This 
established fact leads to the conclusion that there must as 
injunction of E TfUra*T r TR ,J T- 

P. 46. ^ =3 etc. This contains an objection to the 

conclusion that OTHHR of f&rqw led to an injunction of 
f&TsjTlW. But, says the objecter, that there must be 33 for 
expressing comparison. And as there is no ^ in the verse 
containing the comparison of WPTR3I and f&rartor, the con- 
clusion is faulty and, therefore, wrong. The meets 

this objection by saying hat is implied or understood 
here, as it is in the sentence WT5& which means 

It^rfctRf* In the same way is to be understood 
in the verse which contaius the comparison of with 

fifoWTOT. 

P. 46. qgf sdarfeBlfalsr etc. — After establishing the 
T&Wi'n' by means of 3W&W, the author now proceeds to do 
the same by means of SSRTJ&BTC, contained in the second line 
of the verse quoted already, namely, ^*#3 5 $ WIT 
^^^3 3*13 % l SST3T3>*5R is defined in of 

as^^hrsntTshc* I The same has been given 

here by the author* An instance of SSrai&EK has been 

given there (in § 3 «qT?ft) viz* ft-— 

i the explanation of the has been given there 

as follows <w1 PNaftftniftsr * 
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cT^r ssfa: 1 rjr I la the same 

way, the author means, that in the two sentences of the 
second line, namely, (1) q ( vr»t) W9T qRqfo % cfiiq ( T%qfar- 
W'srqqq ) qRqRcf, there is fararcifaraiq. faqqR®Wfq is the 
sqqrcqTqq and *RqqR«RT?q is the swiRTfq* The former is 
the far, of which is thi srafar. It does not 

matter, according to the author, that the two sentences are 
not put exactly iu the form required of ssiqratR. The 
author, therefore, concludes by saying — trwfa qqqfifclfai 
sfctftftfasRT TriirsrRoisrfttu^^cfM I and proves that fars^ 
as the 1% must be an established fact and there must be 
an injunction behind it to wear ran on the body \ for 
attaining nr§j. 

P. 47- n^cftnerfn etc. — Here is the very last objec- 
tion against *renfanirc»r. The objecter says even though 
the fawm is granted on the ground of sqqi and as 
already proved in the foregoing, it is the arafareRW and 
not STflfararci 0 !* The author as T%^ifct^ refutes this by 
saying that if *RRqRq is the or ararfq and farqR'Ji is 
the STOH or fa", it follows that there must another element 
of similarity in both, namely, qrirqRoiR, in as much as 
is obviously a thing worn or applied externally on 
the body and can never be so done internally, 5fRqqR«F, 
the 3WT, being an external thing, liqqRq, the sqqR, must 
be an external thing obviously and unavoidably. The 
author applies the dictum or test, q?sTq: sgjfcf atir€H3«&, 
which, when expanded in explanation of the matter under 
consideration, will be as follows: — qr^ qq. ¥RJ?qRq gjq: 
farcR<nfiiq ^ qi§m°jfarq'l>ijr sq qif^raqqRqfar 

qn^qqRoiTfo 3Rq^cr I 'TT^rr^gr puts this briefly as — 

q>| qqqq q<aiq i 



sjw'fojJ sral-i *ipq% | 

Wf 1 ^ 3WR^T & piRtlT ^fcPTI SRftjRJ 

wr- I 


The author expresses the same thing in his own words 

as— eran^: t 

P.47- t(5R*WT*ra...tn^ril[: I — Here the author proves 
the «t*sr: ^rrfqfai^ on the authority of the extract of 
as follows: — 

3??t qsre® fsTsfsrrwr i ftsn etnsara^r- 

i w aquiX^tr st m^q-srarafir tar; ^hwt 
srra:«^r nrV^tr i arcs flrfaT m <3%wrr£r- 
yx'iM^Ttrwr ?r*t ^^iRi=it defier 1 -tt 

s^i 3 -far m art^fifiqr frensew iwmi ir-Rtfa: 

^T^r^^ricu »wn ^irct % fkm a *rai%R*fiir 

*R[^ tf fflcTT SRRt.,, -•-?! 

f^rsTf^ awtfcri 

p. 47- ^^T.-.lgfci^lW^^l Here the author main- 
tains that if the three stripes of *re*T applied on the forehead 
represent the three fires, the three constituent letters of the 
syllable &> the three g*irs of HW, the three Vedas ( exclusive 
of ), the threefold manifest deity aspects of 

the threefold power of Ws activity, the three (puri- 
ficatory ablutions), and if the wearing of the three-striped 
leads to ftpreijjNT, how much more is f&rarcw to be 
preferred and how much more will Ihvn he' conducive to 
%f€TfJJr? The importance of §W>u as a means of is, 
therefore, beyond description. It is no wonder then 
that Tsfrmivn ( *T?rrefrm«r) should be laid down by the Vedas- 
2§ 
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il 

In this section the author proceeds to establish the 
principle of wearing Linga on the body from its being a 
means of gfti or at-one-ment of ew, sfw or the individual 
soul, with f&T, the qisffR. or This at-one-ment is 

called Mqsfrtqw or fanpreWOT, which the author calls 
ffoifarcfcN. awOT is a particular kind of or union, and 
may be called but there is difference between 

3R1OT and SWOT, which will be noted hereafter shortly. 
The two sentences establishing such a are l^TFrd^^ttrqqi- 
qreWT. The sentences that declare such oneness of the 
individual soul with the Highest soul or qtsTU^are “aTWra* 
and “sit st§m% These are Upanishadic sentences, and 
all schools of Vedanta philosophy base their doctrine of 51% 
on these two sentences and interpret them in accordance 
with their idea of 31% or jtrj, the fiual beatitude. The 
Veerashaiva philosophers do the same in accordance with 
their doctrine or idea of 3t% or wsj. The doctrine of 31% 
of Veerashaivism is peculiar to itself and forms a distinc- 
tive and distinguishing feature of the religion- This doctrine 
fe»Ti*raWOT or SWOT is derived from spot, the 

mixture of two separate quantitias of the same liquid. For 
instance a quantity of milk is divided into two separate 
quantities; and when the two separated quantities of milk 
are mixed there is SWOT of the two quantities. From the 
instance given it will be clear that for *SWOT the mixture 
or union of two separate quantities of the same liquid or 
the same thing is necessary; but two quantities of two 
different liquids or things will not do. A quantity of milk 
may be mixed with a quantity of water and the mixture 
or union of milk and water may be seemingly indistinguisha- 



ble but not really indistinguishable, i. e. there trill be no 
complete at-one-ment of the two liquids. In such a 
mixture the quantity of water will lose itself mto the 
quantity of milk and becomes one with milk. Here the 
nature of milk prevails and that of water is lost or destroyed. 
So also if a lump of salt is dissolved in water salt dis- 
appears and becomes one with water. Here is but 

not SWW. In the mixture of two different liquids or of 
some soluble salt with a liquid, there may be but not 
which is complete and indistinguishable at-one-ment. 
In the case of two different liquids, the nature of the liquid 
stronger and greater in quantity will prevail over the 
weaker and lease# in quantity. In the case of two different 
liquids of equal strength, the nature of that greater in 
quantity will prevail over that of the lesser in quantity. 
Hence in the mixture of two different liquids, one of the 
liquids has to lose its individuality and the mixture will be 
heterogeneous one- For really through and indistinguisha- 
ble mixture or at-oue-ment of liquids or things two separate 
quantities of the same liquid or thing js necessary. It is 
on this account that the author says on the next page 
dftdUfldfteRJL. ”• So also the commentator of 

says flWWL ( see 3rd <iaa). 

From this analogy it will be clear that there will be 
of ^ or sjit, the individual soul with or rad, the 
TtsrfR., on account of their being innately one. It is the 
of the wonderful capability or inscrutable acti» 

vity, that causes the to appear in the forms of 

of Lingas, the higher modifications of 'fll'Sra, and srts, the 
lower modifications of or 'RSIR or <Rt%f could 

not remain tranquill or content in His unmodified from 
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and desired out o£ sportiveness or sftsi to assume the mani- 
fest form of the Universe- It is from this sportive desire 
of trcrenr, His tranquilly is disturbed and His sift# begins to 
work and causes all higher and lower modifications of 
and the Universe to arises out of him- The higher 
modification is f&T or His gqrei form and the lower modi- 
fication is or His 3qra$ form- So it is said in 

“ sr ftffs&qfttfttf srita ^ 

^ ” and “ fjq- 

?ja5m^m%crr2fflg f^Taxg *31%...^ ^r^<mraRiRt sfi^grlra- 
^Tcf- ” 

His 5n% also concurrently modifies herself along 
with correspondingly into q>55T and the 

creative activity of qti%q goes or is associated with and 
the reunifying activity, goes with or is associated with 
«pr. The six modifications of Linga and the six corres- 
ponding modifications of Anga, associated with the corres- 
ponding modifications of 5lt%i (as $55! and *rf*K) form the 
basis of philosophy, on which are built the spiritual 
or religious practices for the sake of the ( Veerashaiva ) 
devotee that he may seek reunion or at-one-ment with 
<T(siWJ:- The at-one-ment of the individual soul with 
is 

which is only a form of enables the devotee 
to rise higher and higher gradually by stages by graded 
spiritual practices into ultimate at-one-ment with qt%q. wrf^R, 
the creative activity of qtftrq, is in as much as it 

tends to the creation of the universe associated with the 
vale of miseries; and is in as much it tends to 

the upliftment of the individual soul into thorough union 
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or at-one-ment with by making him (sft?) free fromq^. 

Thus the doctrine of 31%, as already remarked, is the 
distinctive and outstanding feature of the Lingayata 
religion, STTOT is also sometimes called Sifsrgfo in the 
sense described heretofore. This short explanation and 
description of the doctrine of is all that is treated 
briefly in this section by the author; and it will be pretty 
clear when it is carefully read through. 

The following ^rais from sjgrojsi may be read to 
understand well what is said above about T§*r, W, 5ri^5, and 
*rf*R. 

fircreiafi: mfrsrrgtw ii 1 n 

3 <qHr JT^T^r 11 ^ 11 

irsrift m aiw for m - 1 
afcra 3 TO 3 t m 11 3 1 | 

WWP TTTflTTTt S 2 RRT?: I 

aqi: mg®i% ii y fl 

stfqsR stort t*nror tot ^ 1 
si^rar ai% I 1 1 Ml 

atretf st sET^fitsrt 1 

3rr4 httcT m- w* otWN& II $ 0 

3IT55T: JJ3HT SfaTTt | 

^ii k«t wz etcsrifwt II w II 
qiHTwrHwrt mi 

Rii^iA+dcfWJ 11 i 11 
^T 3 [r^R^hTTi% ,, r ¥ ^. 1 

^ ftrotf w'PPi® ^^11 ^ n 
fS-abTi'rriwfl^ TOR 1 

?T 5 iT, WSTOT* 5 l#f% 11 11 



HcfRrT qqT %q fsNqiiqq: | 
qr*r qi grq o 1 1 n 

sar^rqraq^q *qq4q fl[qr^q.i 
T&q^qagqnq ^qiqq^sgqrcre im li 
3areq?q qqTqra^cq =q awfoq: i 
^R^IcqvRFT II ^ II 

mw gqwsrrac. arn q;q ^4 astiraj 
f(Ti%q*q f^iqrfelfea ^q^ETBiq: imi| 
%q$tq raqmfemfq qr*ngRrf*qfii: 1 
f%=*nw q*4 ms?raq\55 n imi 

TsqrqcqrtrqFcq<q*rqqq *qq T%cf 1 

Tqq^rcrjrf^q ciqi f^qiqg^qa 11 15 11 
f^>qiq^JI *q«qT5r cjqixqcr | 

*qt® i%=rrrqqq wri4 *qrf^q ^q f| II iv* || 
cjqfq #q tjq ^qnqra IrCr q^i f?qfq: i 
qqT ftqr ^4 qqr srffcisfar qqq. 11 1 c 11 
5rre«IlfqqT 9!^rn%5qq Sfqfftuft 1 
sur^ofr g^rsqqf fqfl^qr qf-gfr <n\ 11 
€T qrfqntrqqT ^qra^qq&q g 1 
gqp0rfH^q fqqxfiT ^FcRq^T II \* II 

f&q^qssisrqi «n%c$Tfqqq«q3Tqqr i 
i^q^qsmqT 5n%: qrarw a#?cm: im . 
^q^qaTqqi srP^ra^TT qqiqft I 
qqT qcHS'sqisT i%qq?r qifaq»i?frr: u ^ 11 
qqr 4%^Cr qiMfqw I 

^qrssT cwreq^T qw^ffan §a^r%q't ii u 

q^qR^qiqqr qifq>qfq>f?fqraqr *rar i 
qi%4imT w l^JTT qraqr qu w II 
qf^qra^qr ^qrf [%ir%qj55aqr | 
qrfqftq vrf^rarq f? qr ^qr u n 
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wta: *nftmsnrar ftfMfttifor n ^ u 

5Ttfqi aqR^fe: *?cf: | 

qr^qfR^qtl ^q qiRt f| || ^ || 

^qfifq qt^qaifiiqiRt, i 

sq^isron f| 51%: ^mfra^T g^: II \i u 
aq^g%qtq^ri r% : *qmn%ltgq: \ 

3Tt?3^t RlWlpfT ^ II ^ || 

^rtrt qiftwwrai hurt RfarCiften i 
a^fq gisRTRIwtf 5!%Rf%§Rtf%6I || \o II 
3qRq<q vj^gqjr R^nra'Scir ¥i%^i 
cRRTI'IFRRIs RI%^f%RRq55 r*rt mi ii 
i^rfsts T%q^i^[sfraRHTS^q55 
ffcRfawwn&R f| a ^ n 

“ In order to understand how distinct is this doctrine of 
% of the Veerashaiva religion is, it will be proper here to 
note the idea of q'l^r of the different schools of philosophy 
as follows: — 

are qfeqr £iwft cR Jraif^q sr^— W«W RRT 5% 

R^rai: i anwHstt rest utriw: i ft&sfiRfqRT aw 

%$X fratr-. « qi4f <reR ^qsq’RmRwrfa w sq#r4qqq m 
^ rrt: | Rq^qsqitit^iRT gqfRi^Ri qwtqjjqrqr aiftfqfciSRq 
flqqRq^qTiflq^r sre? wt-pri: i 

l^faf^ra 'JR SpT RT$T ^Tcf RT«qr: I qt^STTfUTfe # *if 1 sftefflS'ran I 
Riq^anaRw Irei? I <i?fafraT55TR s^w?rqi%: 1 qrc^tq 
'jftaq^jfq&q qfa 5 % jtjsawf^ni aniqs'wtr rts? sfet ltrfw ; 1 
RTsiratfr i^RiftTRfcr rrir^t: 1 qqrm^rlRts r 5R %q«r i : ^h- 
H%: 1*3 Spm'R^cftTcT aTIf : I ifr I 

'RRnqqqqi sr^qrar qr% ^rr wta qnRqtqr; 1 s$?jrr 3W4 
'Eq^TR arq^RR RTSt ^fct StW: I gWR^J^r SW*fl58*ret 
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ijasfirrr^ciaq: ft 

qrasrar: I qjmflftltf «SWnft»W ?f% aii^FcTC: i sntrasiqft. 

wraVrl ^raqTT^ i 

(see sq#rassrqrg;r<r by sn-i^wrwr, page 112). 

From this extract it will be clear how different are 
the ideas o£ #r$r of different schools of philosophy. Of these 
in the case of the Ivashmere School of Shaiva philosophy, 
namely, 5J3lfa^Rn§r, and the srrai school of srsfl philosophy, 
there is the idea of SfTfSJrgfo. But these schools 
of philosophy do not term it which is, therefore, 

a special term for ifisj according to the qn%>f#isit;cr philo- 
sophy of the Veerashaiva or Lingayata religion. This 
religion and the school of philophy is, therefore, the fourth 
aspect or school of Shaivism and Shaktivishistadwaitism. 

is possible in the case of of Shankar 

school of philosophy. But except for this possibility there 
is a world of difference, as noted by T%mtcW>HT as follows:— 

ffcn«Bi3#r f%«aTR^rf^fer fcqlrcfR**. i 

€rc§rqra3$istqiT also states the idea of in contrast 

with the idea of qt^r of other schools of philosophy as 
follows:— 

g?TRpr^^qmiqrgqTflqq?jrfr|:^q?i^^qi^gTwrffiffcr ?rrf%$r *»i% I 

qra^ang 

asjarftfaifcsnfo fti TFq^r I 
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^irprur g^RHmfiqieiflFqqw- 

ereqfinb <$$mKRRi: | 

q^!%SW^^r2ci5t'tc^^?R'^^I^T5Jf5|sq^«Rj^R(|i%i 

sfrMrcw^R afi: T?cq?r ^ 

^iRtajsisreiflfcf hirt i 

cnqri^^^ugxfTOTi quWiR 9M, ^fPRR^qwsw 
'rcsgfavR Rq^cRifa^req qRi§Vres gq%q- 
Rq sirarCrcR f H?gif.qi%t1rs^ci?R 3F§iirereq‘Wf it$*5 3ra:fd«|^- 
?rf^^?g^Fm??9ifff^|9qrqiimct gs&asru 
RRugrlR srqRq-SKqltaft'ijTtPn ^tfiT^Tf?KralwwW3 5 ra- 
l^sNw^ftigi^rara'sftfir Rrersfem'^r vmgsrr: i 

f^rs^qq^g^jjq'K'jJTR ^iT^?rfTRi^RflRra^i¥iRflSRtftr srercRi- 
%R|ifj'7T^]%pR 3 Tf T0f3I7KRq[fr=6R qRSTRJrRq TTR^RPq ST3- 

gtaqR^TRf^rs^giR ffosrar^qtffasro 3iP^f|: qw- 
q^nsqrat^rfi^re Jffgrf^qqsmorqfl 6 ^ qRsrqiltR^flgqiin^qapR^Tq- 
^qrq^qRSjgi^RlR fTfS^asr^iqq^Raiferq : | 

aqs^^qTRq^qTqcq^'Tfq^qtRqpcIiqitiiqtrfRJR^T ^RRmqSTfRq- 
fH 3T3tr^wwr%5Rr «®t- 

g-qri^r: i 

^R^qfTq^r^5i% 5i ; i^?R[q^Jr?3^' I Tf ?pt mmqRisk*- 

sfi^WcqwTcf q»qq*qq«i^ 5ft ftpift I 
flRbTgw^€Tgi%^^X^^ t ^ r 3*'^ r ^ r ^ t '' I ^ 3lr 

Igfqq gif^%%S't^f RSRRq*q ■•••.. i 

From the two extracts given above in the idea oE *HS 
there is an element common to all Vedic schools of Indian 
philosophy, i- e. all schools exclusive of W*, ^ and §W 
schools; it is either or $S;«CT- In the case of 

*n«q school 4r^r consists in «f®Tfq and in additio'u to 

91 
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§*ir; in the case ( the followers of ;fa. 

4OT3R ) and sjsJ'mrg'TctTs Ht^r is gfFar and not gig^r. In 
the case of sgrfirgi Shaiva school, and also in the case of 

school, gi$r is gi^ar, but according to Veerashaivas 

it is 

It will be in the fitness of matters here to say briefly 
how sfa or the individual soul will attain at-one-ment with 
f§PT or TisriR.- The devotee has to undergo in the first 
instance the ceremony of the three kinds. He is 

then taught by his JR the principles and practices of the 
religion. Thereafter he has got to perform the sqrtHl or 
worship of daily, which is 3T?JTtr<ng«rr and not 

the stcfNfrira^r. He has to begin with the gqr*TCT of sst&t or 
the f&T in its gross form, and then to advance step by step 
to the worship of smriftr, the vital Linga, and gRrwT the 
ideal Linga. *n% also rises into the higher forms, from 
W3T to form etc., corresponding to the higher forms of 
Linga and £n in a particular stage. He has to offer to 
the Linga everything that he takes, not only the food but 
all things that he enjoys for personal comfort. This is 
f&’Wrfaj and the thiugs offered thus become the sgR of 
the f&T. • When it is said that the devotee should begin 
with the 3<rrei!T of and advance to the of other 

Lingas by stages, it does not mean that in the initial stage 
the devotee is to be concerned with only, but it 

means that the devotee has to worship or gross 

Linga, as the visible outward Linga, connected with Lingas 
located in the R^fiTs internally in th - ! body. |2I^T and its 
two modifications, arr^f&’T and g^f&T, are themselves loca- 
ted in the of the body, namely, «rreRf&*T in the atiqrew 
and gtf&r in is, therefore, only the visible 



symbol of the inner corresponding Linga and its further 
twofold divisions or modifications. Even daring the SRRRT 
of in the initial stage the devotee has to be conscious of 
other Lingas, and srRlifa and their farther twofold 

modifications. During the advanced stages as well the 
devotee is not to lose sight of but has to begin with 
and proceed to the higher, which, during that higher stage, 
is a short affair. The devotee has to practise eisrwns or the 
eightfold protective fences all along. In the advanced 
stages some of the arsi^'fis, that are also symbolic, assume 
an ideal form. The devotee then has not to be very keen 
on outward symbols during the advanced stages. The 
devotee has also to observe all through life the tNrarcrs or 
fivefold code of conduct) namely> RRrqTt, f&iKk, 

and All these are necessary for the devotee 

to reach at-oue-ment with It is, therefore, said in 

HRlt?R l K page 3 — sT«r 

jtc&rr: i So also it is said in Hrrtc, page 13 — sr^nsrikwr 

Irr smsi ‘‘ f^R rs^t 

5Hsrft?i^T*T 3 raT'=RP :! if jfrsr ^^RggowEjqf^q w$n?tt t nRr 

31?^ r qtftifoHresraftorR-* 1 

f^RT^Tl is the Veerashaiva’s attitude towards the deity 
that Hr, is the qtRiR ; and he has not to worship any 
other deity. Hr, being the qww*. he has not to take 
any other deity, as qt3iR. He should maintain all through 
his life the idea of Hr as the only Godhead and deity to 
the exclusion of others- Whatever devotional acts he 
does, whatever devotional prayers he offers, and whatever 
devotional thoughts he thinks, they must be all about Shiva 
and none else- This is Hrrr. Swwk is the devotee’s 
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daily religious practices} prayers, and thoughts about Linga, 
as fowl's appearance iu all the forms of Linga, which are 
the basis of his religious and 'spiritual life, foer is the 
highest deity and is but fa*? is his g?yn form and is 
the 3WRWWWWT of the devotee, to enable the devotee to offer 
his devotions to the ftg<nw|R, . raw, through this sg^wwar, 
f&T. This is fonrwR. ISJTWR is the devotee’s attitude of 
complete humility towards raw and his forms of fow. So 
also he has to maintain the attitude of humility towards 
his g?, who gives him all guidancce in the spiritual life and 
practices, the who is fow being a sfawjTfi person, and 
the fowsnrais, the great and renowned devotees of raw. He 
has to adopt the attitude of service towards all Veerashaivas, 
all human beings and the animal world. wraiWR is the 
devotee’s «f conduct towards the society and the commu- 
nity. He has to live well as a member of the community, 
strive for the upliftment, increase and service of the com- 
munity. Lastly WWR is the code of devotee’s ethicaU>r moral 
life in his behaviour as an honest and streSIgaiforward 
being. All these forms of "Hiwrcor the code of conduct, religi- 
ous and moral, are meant for the Veerashaivas all through 
their lives with the ultimate goal of attaining at-one ment 
with <Rraw, which at-one-raent in the technical language of 

the Veerashaiva religion is or fowsfrwww- It may 

be noted that the author does not say anything about the 
wtSTWiras and 'NraTUs in the devotee’s religious life. But the 
brief description of these vwrwitTs has been given above, in 
order that the reader may understand how they are help- 
ful to the devotee for his uniformly religious and moral 
life to -attain the ultimate goal of fowww. Readers may be 
referred to the introduction for information about ejgtwrars. 
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P. 47. This is the 

assertion of the fatfft* that ftTOiw is beyond cavil on 
account of the friMfe By the author means 

or though he does not say so in 

so many words. But that he means so is clear from the 
words comiug later, namely, ‘‘ sfasptff qnnsijq? .. 3 ?ragr 3 g- 
” *' ftqR'fagisqijtJT: ” on pages 48 and 49. 

P-47- eg craw%...g f&TFm«r: I— Here is the objec- 
tion advauced against the assertion of the contained 

in the foregoing. The objection seems to come from a 
of School, as may be gathered from the words “ 

?rN ” But never speaks of as 

TOfftW* *. He always speaks of as having only three 

positive attributes *rab arrc^, and none else. The ^tis, 

in addition to era;, f%g. and err^, are always said to have 

been possessed by TO%w by all schools of Shaivas. The 
#ns are mentioned in — 


gf?Rqrri^^: t#^nr *r i 

wf il 

Here it seems that the author refers to the doctrine 
of the school of *rff-^tis. The doctrine of W, given last in 
the extract from above, may be seen in this 

connection. There it is said “ " i. e. *ri&ftrs. 

P. 47. — All schools or Vedanta philo- 

sophy resort to asqpt of the two sentences ( cTvWW and 
erf ) on account of the 3T5*iT$ being inapplicable to 

the statement contained in them- The following exrract 
from ifcrereR of sgRfc, a follower of srw^r^’s philo- 

sophy, may be noted. 
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qfq*qqi*raftoq*Tpr %£ vr^fcr | q«nr1j 1 3?fr- 
q|*r<f irgftfM a %qqir gwfpnwnJft qqfti 

^iqi^qfeJTqrc^qgqffq %cf 4 a?r^aw«fr qqfci i 8RrRif^ft^g|. 
qftfaRqra^Ff^^rela^^qrfla %qq4 gHR:ffa^^qmraqR 
’•T^fcT | srsnFWj jtfW ^4 

^rqqe^qrqf *rqfa i 

m qgiqiwqT q^ra i %i qtqqraqrqq 
qqfct l q^qqq qrq qgqr: awrqifW"4 qqr4qlfqqfqqi%4nq>rrq: a^r- 
q'Rqssw't^^i^rJiqTq^rcf i er^q. t 

“ sunqi^w q i 

asq^qnwsqwsp q^f^’TRqqrq; ” srt ii 

qrqfqqqswg^qrerrqw %4 gqgfi ^i%?qrqq ct^rafqrasqq^i- 

qr^qja5nsq$r^T3r4%gqq^riqr^5i4^w qi<qqq*q*?: | 

<jqr =q q?qq3rfa qmsfa qir^qrfq^l%gl^qqr^cq^rTOgc?T- 
TqrereqqsqqTqf.eFqqH qfiqW^q: i Mqqra^qTwsr- 

; q?3 q«n qqq qm g5rs^q^rafqr%sqqqf(^frqVsqifcrc^Tai%r%gqq. 
qtreq ‘qp4r«r^*qwS«crqi r4%qqr4q*qqrq: i qqrqrft qpf'q q?qqrq- 
qii«rcqri^fqr%sqq?q*q cqfqqi^q^sRqif^i%^Ri5^q qrsqrsrirqwnq.?- 
qftqr R^rqufq^qqTq: i s^ssrqqrq?^ m\ q|q qqfgrqqig^ci- 
gqqrqi rqw3<qqtq<qiT3%%scqqft^rqqTr4wgqg?fq q§ ^qsmqrq; ( 
qqrqTft qrq% qfqrqq4Rcrg44iqt fq^q^qTqqTsnqn^ni%®cqqR5ii4- 
qj{4^^=%q 55?qasmTq: | ^fqq qrq3srq?g«j% i 

a#pjfa3r SRsipqsftfcr qmqgiqqmr q si = 53 % i qsr 3 qraqqtq- 
4R5gq#cq55qqrqRqc!gs^q q qnqqqqangqgsqiqqqiqqi^T^rWqq- 
ft^qrqqeqHFqq*r%%mi;qq^q qqqq*q qr qiqqi&qriteft aqr- 
arRn^iqr*TTqfjgmiq: si?q®% | srq 5 qq§rqftsreqn%qT%sqci:q*q 

^pqpqf^sqiq^gfqr f^qaifqSMqTqa- 

€^i«raqf4i%sHi?qqiFr a|«^r q qrqqT*Rqn#Fr> Jrasjrfqqqmfqu- 
mgiqqiqt q gqqgiq 1 qf€ 1 
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t( qr ftfSisr sr qjfsnir hi? i 
sj^Hih^h 4149147 fqfqi 99 '’ |fer u 


sj? 9H9T IT 1 ?: 9T%S^Tfaqmw5i?iOTlft H 91^39 I 49 g 

!ii , i^^pi«irtT^vngg5jai?!r qt99m9miT <n\- 

^34 5rc«f4r^Rs§r°Tr4i 9153=1 i sra g tost^tst- 

%g5t«c455sr»»H 9149^9 4FTW4 T%fr4r^i<iFcnm't qfl^r^qpqssimq' 
SlgTRc^rSfSSSWT 9 91=539 ! H ? *rEWi ^4T4'TKSJPT4 $!144T4 99133919 
cI4T 9c4^ 4F94 41 ^9T4 c rfl4l4T f ? tW?I^ 94f^9 41 339<99: f9I 4f- 

istoh 4 91=534 # 91=59^1 94 ^tra'Tarraifrfa 4x9*1591: 

43994741 vmm 34^44K444r?qw^5icfr#fai 41415 . 1 


3}5f ^Tpnt 9T9tflft9T44939^49tft 4 9*4419 I 44 OT3»PT4455- 
Sf01^4 9T49r9*9 f4^5c4m4T44IFT4 991941^1^441 9 1 't'T9 , THlR- 
gr«4T43l^ST0IT4T44ra I 3?f 3 4fiac4I4^it%4%l^^r®«4 4RF41- 
*m 4I%9c9SH 4fSimH?Kra*44T44?3^ H 4 9N9 41 399* 

iwsw 4574r4 9r 439 ^ 9 : w aficniw 
*443^117^^41=54^1^ ^ mfomfcfow***™ mv *- 

9R<T3I*9'l«I 44494741 3399T ^941^31919(9 I 


4^14141 9TS9 \m # 4144 4# 9T 
suro 4i44T%rtr 

qqrfsCqft 441 4?444ira4T44 4# «H qU^^IT4!4lS44«I^* 

eq'TOwrofaft i«w»<n&«*w* 

3949*9914 43991% l 


«Wis=nt sw#a3<roran« «* < ^wi^nwmwwOT 

SS?T; 

imiimv ««*< miwfisraw™®*'' ™ tw ^! * 

ftiaflfsnraitm art wtow " #a ® rcTOta w**;™* 
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«j«ii ^W5wnf^n«ra*n«iiraq»fi sat eraifa*p *t?n% ^ 

^Ti%ci^rf4oimT> jjqraftr^q jpraiwra^srafavmfiqisr *rara i 

/V 

I. The extract from fofigrqqqqr in explanation of 
rera^qq, reproduced later below, may also be noted iu 
comparison with this extract. 

P. 47- etfa5tmq*icrqiqT'§ etc— Here the author says 
that the non-Veerasbaivas have not been able to understand 
the meaning ' of fftnfqqrfrceq or raqsuqsR. He, therefore, 
proceeds to explain what is meant by it- 

P- 48- etc. — Here the author 

refers briefly to the three kinds of ft^rr, qqr, *3, and f%qt. The 
three qi^T ceremonies are connected with the three primary 
modifications of atq, qmiq, qiqfq and ^riqfq. 

The three primary %nrs have been explained by stgqq. 
3?T as — 

Tsfeq aft* ^Frkrsra *ftqq i 

^Tt^s^iwrtqfoicr <?aqq n 

The three kinds of fi^fr ceremony are meant for intro- 
ducing the novice into the principles of qsjqa by the expla- 
nation being given of the three primary 3?qTs. The meaning 
of tRJT, as given by«r3*re$3r, is — ' 

tract f&TS#q: $tqcT q USSR** I 
traa ssNct twicer ti^r i^'n^ct n 
TOrmiqrf^iqf fsc^r fi&q qimqtiq. i 
ftraqrsjr *qretqr qrafi^qeqlt n 
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, , , . » 

The three ?rsiT ceremonies are explained .in the same, 
book as follows:— 

w for <ron mwfg ftfer 

W 4?r#rer nm 1) 

I%srr \ 
gfag n 

Sj^it^rftar gwr ^ efutsftfg u 

qr ^tr grfefreqct it 

All these ceremonies are well treated in rerajgtsrawft, 
(pp. 86 88), particularly the last one, which readers may 
see for information. . ■ , 

The three Visits are meant for the three primary anus,' 
( iffr’iNt and wni*r ) that the devotee may . worship the ' 
three corresponding T§ftrs> beginning with his devotion to' 
5SI?.H and advance by steps to higher 

P. 48. asR wesfct etc. — These contain the explanation 
of what is meant -by rsm The explanation given by 
3?3*P«i5f of l«*T will be elucidating as — 

%f ^ W fiMfcfcr f&TW t^PT* | 
gr^T^Tf^ atsl ?g? * nft it 
sfafa m 3ft i 

f&ngftTOqft; it 

sqWrartgajgfticsgtrtgr i 

P. 48* *n$r^^ , ns , RfOiraI%WS^f““Here *iRf means 
first’s 511% in all her manifold and multifarious forms and 
not the *)RT of %gt5r|<T school. VRJ is called afTfcflrai, the 

of Twftft. fftlflRT is well explained in which 

readers may read for full information. 

25 
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P. 48. etc. — These lir.es contain the explant* 

tion of qpi or the individual soul. The following from 
STgWifr may be read for understanding better". — 

si cimmu. i 

si§iR3<qfMtrcqT; It 

P. 48. fttT? etc — This verse gives briefly some 

idea of qg and qrer, which imply qft. The three are invariably 
associated with one another and form the very essence of 
qfSFffi religion. These three are given very great prominence 
in ScqfafT system of Kashmere Shaivism, whiph is also 
called the sysetm or the system of the three, qfcT, qg and 
qrer. In other Shaiva systems the idea of the three is 
there; but they are not given as much prominence as in the 
Kashmere system. In corroboration of what is said above 
the following may be noted: — 

tramSg qfaqgqrai i 

qra: foq str. qqrat qra: || 

( ufrw&r in page 187,Oriental Sans, series) 

faqsrg fqraau i 

«tgqi%R?igft n 

(fesfafaqimffi— part I, page 10). 

P. 49. ^Jf'=?ir...,fa3rfRrtc[ — >This contains the explana* 
tion of how by 55$qr$ the innate oneness of a)n and f$n or sfn 
and is easily explained. But sfrqis or individual Souls 
Come to be entangled with qrats and look so different from 
T%q. Hence the primary sense of riband ^ being identical 
is impossible. And, therefore, the sentences and 
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art sFlifaf are to be explained by having recourse to the 
secondary sense of aa. and Otherwise the two sentences 
become meaningless. 

The author’s explanation is very brief. The following 
extract from will be found very elucidating. 

(see pp. 51-57) 

gslra*? ?rq aiftfosa^qq 
g^aarrfreqrqi gqft i qiqqqfqqint^i%^^«r%tn|rSx- 
g§3vgftqffoWqqmqrc*i<i q*rrq?iftgpnq&i5f 
gs% g ? q a?t. clc'T^^qiqf irV fifa?* 

gs:%a»r %aq. 

%a*q$rcrqrc5ia qgrq^gqqiqff i^qfqqfg ^ gffoqrere SFsaa 5 ^ aa. 
tqq^qrqf gqfa i & atqqtfffa q?rqiqq t»5qg$&8%! 

gt9i|^sT?lqrq$?iT*rfaSft wi^t af?ni?q% l g^Msw** ' 

qq%: gwRrf^i^q q^Mftf$tiqwfq&*qqrq; srennj*Rra$qi£?WOT 
*nq%fcf l qq%: grqRTTsraw q faqstfttftwfqft q^qfl^rwwq 
?r%: i ?pg gtsq ^qafft ^if^qq. qi^f acii®atgai%# a?r?air%wi%g i 
gqr ^ fintsir^ftlqfl% : gts4 q^jTCS aRqqgq^q: t 

ag^ cRqqgncf wn&sfa g$qr%?r%qgrq&rasq ac^fmHfaa 1 tqs- 

a*n * fqg^Msfqaqr: ayt 1 ^- 
g^a^ ai?rqw^ : 

Hfqiqii^^oqfJtfa IM It 

q^r^t«qfq^5 5 qfq^ 5f ftqgq'% ^ttqqiq^ -wrqgq j q.‘ t s ^ 
qqq f l gqj*T arqqqqrsqi 8R H 

a^ gsq qRqr^ a??Tga|grqr ?tei^f^Tiq B »ra. firaT^fct JRfN% a^RS* 

'^rqgnsqqqqi^qi^RFa^qqr^aqi f^tfqw srqq^f’fw «qrq^? 3 tnica ie? !?q i 



aa/a |frr awaaieasrmaa^Tlfttr .%aqflrq°r: #safaaiaqaamia. 
^cit^ra^^ifftsr^^i^fipr'^R fir# a# satacf aarsagsa- 
areaia ^qa&%^ai#5aai’ fatrqoicf aarqpfca 3a!a&aTii$Ran 
aar araiia a a i?aia ica^Fag^araa^aar arsa qqi^T: qwrt fag- 
qafq$«aqia: 1 asaafft acaatfifa a^rai# gxcqqai^a caEf^qr^rar^- 
ram %a*a aa^ acTaaFigrac. ^qR|qcrr%4iqte#a*ara:fir# 3# am 
art# aar aaranfra <4 aartftB itasaraaiaar fiftrqaaf <4 qa$ar 
*aTa<4?aia.ffi4ha<a 1 aar aaraarea aa: acRa aa. 

c#^iiac.^^#%|qgrafq?as\aJ : ara: fga aft aar sat# am at 
qaraac arqar^rgqSrasarafojaar f%tr^ ( nc# aarararca ssra^ferrit^ma | 
aar a <a aar% ataafa aft afasar^ar: qcw ^qra^aat ftwr- 
i^«aaTaaa*#iaR?a?a: u \ 11 

• - asaaaragreaas^ sapfEaaaaaSa)-: a^asaraamrasq: | 
mararcaaajtraqta^aiqs aaraaiqa assfctamaitra ®aa*i am a 
#sa ^aaa aari^maft #s4 qa^reaaaaraT ft^creiiaa^arftfts- 
<laat##^Rre<aai: m^aritra#^i#^a?mtifra^ai^la a? 

aqaaRaftimsaaamqiaasisca saaaaragraaafa: 1 a aa. axcaat- 

a^a qa#sam4afat Tf^^a^f#j%|qaf%^ftrgaiqrr:- 
an# a^aqa^at asar(#^rawtgHia^Ri%?f%m(%r^T%g- 
%a#a a? g’eqqa^r&aasar'agiqaafq: 1 ?aaa waa^n^# I ma a?a 
qaaftaaaarsr Faatftasjffaar^tiiraca 3Tap>gqtfgq%g?aca ^mmarft 
aegsaat 11 a 11 

aaif^mf^t^aaira^m 1 ar =a iaar aismaT-mamsajaT-aaaa' 
issfrar l ar«am4rqa: qftaiaa aw(Sq?aaRfc ^r%fg?WT 1 ai 
a aarar arq: aft ataaaaq a aa*sft aq g ga(#q4Kmaagia- 
assaca ami^aar^qti faagcara qmraRaaa: qftarsa araapa^- 
aMt arc aararar aa^ra, ac^ai gn^ar 1 ara 5 ^a^sqaran:- 
qrTOf4i%g%a?a^a^a?a araar^a ataaf^r ftftara. aiai ; acaf^ 
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*tr 

sr ‘#4r 

S?jm$RmR<t ^ r i gw^Fig'jprq^^roi^ w?r4^ ra^ras- 

qfteim ^ig^?iwffl^®55Fir otesct | ejsr 

5 ^fr^s^a w i K5iT%[%%s^'^^5EnnCT ErnRnfer 

ptr* cica^rF^r *m sffcs&sfa 

^ron ir I *riiwm#«r $r 1 twr^ 

35R$: T ' jr 

WRRRRRIcft r swnfcu 

ASHs-ap^Rr wr^a: || 

^fSRRpR#* WTRtJRT I 

gSRR II ■ • - 

ira r5Triw44tr> srspriwRR *4 Hrtt- imi 
RS f rt =* rrt Rt?4 

?ra ri*h sq*4f rt Rt$i55citR>RsftiRftreM^ asj n^r Rmw^tflrMrRR 

ra^??T35i?*T5!n%%%sNr RRWwqiiR^fRtfraRi^ ®^ t 1 g?f ' 
Rdtfcr ej|3p4 R^*fr ri RPRi^tar 

fafairat. ra^s^R^rer 
gsRtFRRrsf strict rrt =4m 

“ g?qs[4t^Jj% iSNt <r R^RiRalfaN 1 
srRRRf 1 R*rifrs4 RR^tfr^RtR R II 
a?5 jf*5rerfh^5T qqi^TRRRrfcr RPRiR^a#RgRrfl^ 3 ^^f5' 
5n%fti%tr sfitrsfR^N^ 1 fl*rr q? ^ : ^ q ’ 

^are 1 tt4 iM g4it^f5riftR^^ J ™ g ww^cr- 

afwan% jtprtr rrt tTfiTO^rt ^ 1 

<rpj etc. 

This explanation may be compared with the explana- 
tion given above in the extract from %RTOTR. 

P. 49. Wft 4NRSTI<RRT* etc— The verses quoted frona 
4raw|gT treat of f&R and their innate oneness, t^ eir 
at-one-ment, of how RTRRTR is inapplicable and how is, 
therefore, to be resorted to to explain away the two sentences 
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declaring the oneness of and ffcr, and hovr Styq attains 
at*one-ment with tIr. In short the verses quoted support 
the standpoint of and the assertion made by the author, 

P. 49, reared— -This is a difficult 

line* We have translated it as “If 3lf, that is reallyjlnr, is 
not then he will not look up for (i. e. never attain) at-one- 
ment. The constrution is as— ^ sfaTCTT WTi*fa: Sfrck: 
srtft: *j rfo: ^ m If * siig^ i. q'i%rftnifnR 

comments upon this as follows: — sfiqRirr Rfwra: ^ 

(it ought to be *rrerr«f) ST^ifcT ^itacU 

m: sTn: srfsra^, ftrafa?r. #rcw: 3?R^wcqr- 

vriqni. Hi * ffc (not quite clear ) ^refa^fWjWEq$iFQ%- 

yiM^qaf ^ s$raL I if# * z \ 

wurirasr wst? cr^n 1 ft ^ qwrcftf <rr4 «r«riwre^r Rftfrfct 

aw*r sl*rr sfaRnr i I ^ fanvfci 

swt3r qf y*r «nsfa fqqq *<jfi i 
awwS »tRsiq srlr^re n 

P. 50, stsfMftqifotr *j?n Here srffor 

means wqr (ignorance), the sixth of the thirty six titfrs 
( principles ) of Shaiva philosophy. The fifth is ffor or 
fjgfqsr; from this proceeds nraT. This has been explained 
in ftrcfgRWsrcr as-— *rc- 
sfttFprs *ffi 3??qF2n*nqfqqsniir^f|:q«rrt ^ «mrraft 
Fromthi3 «i?n proceed or $T3, and i%nt, 

which are called fafif^Ts and which envelope the sfa and 
make him entangled with *mrq ( wjwtqtSfa: ). The in- 
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dividual soul is, therefore, called the $ 3 %^. The sfa is 
required to have recourse to as the of i&i and 

attain at-one-ment with by 

P.50. Here ought to begin the 

next section for proving the 3Tp&TWRit on the authority of 
lifers. But by some mistake, it seems, Krai'S of this 
section comes later. We have not interfered with the 
arrangement of the text, which is, therefore, printed as 
found in the three copies of the text consulted. 

This section is intended to refute the second objection 
advanced against fomwr, as stated in in words 

“ sr 3T i The 

author here vindicates the principle and creed of srisii&i- 
qftui on the authority of ^fas. It is however to be noted 
that many of the verses produced in authority from 
different are not found in the available texts of those 
printed ^erfas, e. g. The verses 

etc. (quoted on page 52 ) cannot be traced in the in 

the three or four different printed editions of the It, 

therefore, seems that there must have been different 
editions or recensions of ^fas in southern India. 
It has been already noted on page 62 of the notes that 
a verse from “ WSSr AWOTURrir etc. * has been 

quoted by on page 11 of the text} but the 

verse is not found in any printed text of the twi. How* 
ever quotes this very verse from ^ilaia^ra in the 

introductory portion of his commentary on Simi- 

larly two verses produced by fS’WrcMftst, (pp. 51, 52 ) one 
from viz. etc. and the other from 

SrramT^, viz. sum « * etc. cannot be traced in 
these *ifas. But these very verses from the same sources 
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have been quoted in by «poras (see eiRrhife page 

187). Hence our remark that there must have been 
different recensions of t^ras in south India. 

It is not strange that there should be such different 
recensions or editions, when we fiud that two 3 sitaTs; found 
in printed by fMksnrc, should not be found in the 

copy of printed by press, Bombay. The ’stars 

are — 

3plTf|T StRcT W- 1 

ftlRT ^rra ftSc# ytl5f<T II 

srraT 3 . 3*1 ??i*r ^ i 

f| s i|3t 3x3}% n 

p. s. STiPHifa snifii: is a variant of [%i%: ?7n%q ^^ji% |. 

P. 50. crer cr^R? 

P.51. ^51 etc. — This contains an objection to the state- 
ment made in the verse given above. The verse mentions 
six special characteristics of being a Brahmin. But, says 
the objecter, that there are many persons that are Brahmins 
but are not having these characteristics ( tssgvr ) e. g. flrmts 
and tmrg^rs. The author refutes this objection by saying 
that the verse makes a statement about a particular section of 
stifWa and, not all ( varieties of) srffRrs. By-th e-bye it is to be 
noted that the opinion of the author f&raiftqs are sfffjvrTs i. e, 
This ambition of a section of Veerashaivas or . 
Lingayatas, particularly the arrows, to prove that Veeras* : 
haivas or. Lingayatas are a kind or variety of srnpnts, has given 
rise to a great deal of controversy and controvertial litera* 
ture about the nomenclature and has made confusion worst 
confounded, regarding the status of Lingayatas and their 
religion among the Hindus and their religion or religious. 
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Two instances have been given by the author of the 
restrictive nature of some injunctions, namely, 1(1) the 
injunction to perform the ceremony as bemg inapplica- 
ble to Brahmins, if it fell on an day (2) the 

injunction to observe the *T|n%?U5r vigil as being inapplica- 
ble to vlfUjjsr^'Ws- Though the two injunctions are general 
still they are limited in operation In the same way says 
the author, the given by the verse is limited in 

its operation. 

P. 51. f&Tf far [UTfrlSr^ ...rtR — H e re the 

objecter rightly points out in objection that any person of 
any sr (caste or community) can be a Brahmin, if he 
possess the sixfold agar or characteristic of Brahmanism, as 
set forth in the verse ( etc. ). But the author refutes 
this objection by maintaining that word restricts the six- 
fold to Brahmins only. The author thus indirectly 
means that those, that are born as Brahmins or pass as such 
in the public, can be rSHfaTret'ms. His attitude, thus, betrays 
itself as being very narrow and against the very broad- 
minded and broadbased spirit of the religion, which actu- 
ated the founder of the religion ( the Lingayata religion ) 
to level up all classes and give them equal opportunities to 
practise spiritual self-culture and attain realization of the 
Highest Self, i. e- r&rfrgw^. It may, therefore, be safely 
concluded that the author must have been an or 

some other Brahmin, converted to Lingayatism, and that 
he lacked the real spirit of Lingayatism prevading 

the religion. Moreover the authors construction 

— seems ultravires, as there is nothiug in the 

*N « 

verse to warrant such construction* 

26 
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X 

P . 52 . gfN— This verse is better suited 
to refute the third objection stated in the ftwraarc, namely, 
etc., because it says that 3T$r<rq and others 
wore. Linga on their heads, i. e- there was the custom of 
wearing Liuga on the body. And ersjqr? and others being 
great persons, the wearing of Linga was a 

P. 52. etc. — In the passage (from *rg^r upto 

the author proceeds to prove the wearing of 
Linga on the body on the ground that burial was prescribed 
for wearers of Linga, as known from the verses occuring 
in the very authoritative. *ffas ( and the 

qrRirciq^fh ). The universal custom among the Veerashaivas 
of burying the dead bears this out? says the author. The 
whole of the 2nd part of is devoted to establish 

this custom as being a V'edic injunction. The words 
f^iwjjj^and in the verses, taken from and 

qrraraq^E^ifr, show that there must have been wearers of 
Linga in conformity with Vedic injunctions to wear it- 

P. 53, — Here 

there are two objections raised against the conclusion 
arrived at heretofore. (1) The first is that the wearing and 
worship of Linga on the body being an all time duty, it is 
to be worn and worshipped even by women in menses, 
when they are temporarily in a state of untonchability and 
when they are nob even to be seen and talked with. That 
women should wear and worship Linga in such a state is 
ijuite an improper thing. (2) the second is that Lingaj 
handled for worship in such a state of impurity* comes 
to be defiled* even after bath is taken by such women 
(women in menses). 
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P- 53. This contains the third 

objection against the principle and creed of wearing Linga 
established heretofore- The objection is based on the 
statements contained in the verses given. The words 

and f&'frer, occurring in the verses 
show that the wearers of Linga are altogether an undesira- 
ble set and imply unmistakably that Linga is not to be 
worn at all. The author proceeds to refute these objections ' 
in order upto the end of this section. 


P- 53. *r4 etc — Before proceeding to refute the three 
objections noted above, the author first establishes the 
propriety and necessity of performing rites, which, he says, 
are imperative in spite of all actions and rites being con- 
demned by some Vedic sentences like ?r SH3I 

etc. ”( taken from because there are other 

Vedic sentences like {l tlfa * etc. that enjoin he 
performance of rites. In the same way, says the author, 
the wearing and worship of Linga is an imperative religious 
duty for the attainment of final beatitude on the authority 
of Vedic injunction discussed heretofore. 


In connection with the ban put on all or rites and 
ritualism, the following from vnyur, page 4-1 may be 
noted: — 


3$Fftftr*trf^ , rfsr: airar ^ ^ • 

sr «wRr srnfasiF n 

ami 3 i| 
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P. 54- etc.— These verses declare and 

establish that Linga-wearing women are not untouchable, 
as non-Linga-wearing women are* Here begins the refuta- 
tion of the 1st objection. The Linga-wearing women 
being free from the wearing and worship of Linga 

during menses is beyond cavil and is unexceptionable. It 
is to be noted that the Veerashaivas or Lingayatas, being 
have not got to observe the T^trais or five 
kinds of impurity, namely, (1) (2) (3) 

(4) and (5) Moreover *3r:$$T$ is not 

to be observed by those that follow (1) during the 

treifossf, which lasts for a long time and also (2) during 
the marriage ceremony of a grown up girl, if the girl is in 
menses in the middle of the marriage ceremony; (3) so also 
no Siorajpg; is to be observed by Brahmins, when they are 
busy with performing a If the impurities are not 

to be observed by those that follow the s’fpwwtifs, it is no 
wonder, the author means, that the Veerashaivas being 
have not got to observe the impurities or *gT$rs.. 

Regarding the inapplicability of to a grown up 

girl during her marriage ceremony the author quotes in 
authority verses from ( on page 201 ) by 

( there is a manuscript copy of the work in the 
Oriental Library, Mysore ). The following authorities 
may be noted in addition— 

Vol. I, page 233 — sisr wriJSpi— 

3 cif i 

PW STt|ra gRT ?R#T 5Ri3%ll 
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So also snqsfaHfo says (sircqisw edition, page 40):— 

faqil 3% dwt 3 f3 3qr i 

vr>^;3jT 5*r *Tq<Ui 

^snTPJ^T ?RET i 

gq^ngftr |wt %q ^ wfta n 

In addition to these the following from 
lerTOTWf, pages 66-67) regarding the avoidenee of sr^N 
on all these ocea^sionsare to be noted:— 

^rarqrqqRr: — ^iPr^r $%3rar =3 ^ 

qft T^JIf # 3 gjrff? i 

snqqrft =q ^stajf s?r4!3 r qrq3 ii 
qi^^rf q'Rrtrqr^^wrq; i 
r-q^ira ftr qw s ci^nc^rt^ n 

3R|tKR*Rq 3?TC% i 

^«n«r ^q^cf q n 

S5fr 3 ^rf^cf: 1 

^RR'wgsrar 3<ii § ssrqRtfa u 

P. 55. ^gepiTraRTR etc. — Here the author states that 
rawiR and the qRfl ceremony being a life long 33, the 
avoidance of ^rs ( including W^re) becomes an exception 
all through life, i. e. the *pErs are not to be observed by 
the Lingayatas ( see words cR^iqi^ etc. on page 56 ). 

P. 56. 3T3 T?qrarqftfapl etc— The verses “ 

* etc- occur in q^ffra^ifa ( a manuscript copy of 
which is in the Oriental Library, Mysore, ) But in the 
colophon of the book it is said to have been written by 
SSSFrate It seems that the must have written 
the book in the name of q>if§r$ff^3T. 
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P, 56. srotr wr q% etc. — This verse occurs in w#?- 
gu°i (as noted by This is also quoted in 

gWWJJsf by Jfwqomi. 

P. 56. ^s^raRi etc — Here the author states 

the difference of opinion about how far women in menses 
are to be considered pure and in regard to what duties. 
One set of thinkers hold that such women are pure and 
free to do all duties. While another set hold that they 
are to be considered pure and free to perform fSrrjsjr only. 

P. 57- etc.— This is rather obscure. 

I have taken it as 3*% skk etc- and interpret it as— 

when some body spits on the body of another, the person 
so spat on is free to mutter ws only after gurgling water 
etc., but is not free to do any other holy rite without taking 
another bath. 

P. 57. etc- — In this paragraph the author refutes 

the 2nd objection that Linga worn on the body is made 
impure by its contact with a person in an impure condition. 
He says (in the sentence ^r|?r...^rc4 fJNrefffo) that when 
the body itself is never polluted or made impure, there is 
no possibility of Linga being made impure. 

P. 57- — After stating in the 

way aforesaid the impossibility of Linga becoming impure, 
he takes up the objection for the sake of argument only, 
that Linga becomes impure and refutes it. He reduces 
the objection to twofold alternatives and asks (1) whether 
or 'RsffR,, residing in the Linga, is made impure or 
(2) whether T&r itself, the residence of becomes 

impure*' Both these possible alternatives are not tenable, 



says the ra^TRT^- The first is untenable because <RRief or 
maintained by the Upauishads as being ffres, 

etc. and is, therefore, above pollution. The second 
also is untenable) because Linga, the residence of qxraq, is 
in intimate association with the ( the Being above 

pollution ) and is, therefore, above pollution. 

It is to be noted that all schools of philosophy hold 
that is M15R, etc- and above being affected in 

any way. 

P. 57- etc- — Here is anticipated 

another possible objection, that might be raised, that Linga 
is consecrated by the jye at the time of the i%qt^rr ceremony 
of a Rl«r. But the effects of consecration are destroyed Jsy 
when the wearer enters a state of impurity. 

In propriety such a question should not arise at all, 
when Linga is proved to be beyond pollution, i- e. above 

of any kind or above being affected in any way. 
Still, it seems, this also is taken up for the sake of argu- 
ment only. 

P. 57. As impossible as the 

drinking of milk obtained from a female tortoise, 

§** is as much a myth as qrafawr or The objection, 

says the is as good as this. 

P. 57- a*TTft etc.— Here the refutes the objec- 

tion by saying that the consecration or of Linga is as 
permanent as the argjf arising from Ws performed, srjq, 
according to tftafcnfiTS} is the unseen merit produced by the 
sacrifices performed and attaches to the and his wife.j 
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The of a person accumulates and takes the 3WR and 
his wife to heaven after their death- If the says the 

remains in tact, in spite of any kind of impurity 

or that might beset either the qsriiR oT his wife, 

there is no reason why the consecration, which is similar 
to the arjg, should be destroyed by any kind of impurity 
besetting the person wearing Linga. 

P. 57- — The permanent 

full of potentiality and arising (out of ceremony). 

P- 57. zRrirsf'T RT5TJ $5^ etc. — If the from the 
$gr ceremony is considered liable to. be destroyed, 
should be similarly liable. 

P. 57. ’IflRftR etc- — ifarrHR or a bath in the holy 

river Ganges is considered to be productive of merit 
attaching to the person taking the bath- The merit is 
similar to the If the latter is considered liable 

to be destroyed, the merit arising from WTPPTrc is also liable 
to be destroyed- In such a case the injunctions to have a 
bath in a holy river would be meaningless; and the position 
of the followers of the Vedas would be similar to that of the 
followers of Buddha, who are heretics and have discarded 
all Yedic rites. The following %$Ts from are to 

be noted regarding the bath in the river Ganges, or a holy 
river or in any holy pond of water: — 

qqri % wrsj 3 gflwptt nfcr * I 
nTrraiSr m: n 

g gwfarcR. i 

ftra’Frfr m *qivrr ststa II 

(see voh II, page 321)- 
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P. 58. etc. — This is an instance of how food 

addressed to becomes sron* and is distributed among 

the devotees as the grace of God. Such is above 
impurity. If it is so, says the the T&rr&r itself 

should be much more so, and there should be no dispute 
about it- 

P. 58. *l ^ etc. — In this para the author 

shows the difference between tbe of RRRT8<t and that 
of The former is temporary and liable to be destroyed 

at any time by any kind of impurity; while the latter is 
permanent, in as much as the is to be worn on tbe 

body all the life and is to be worshipped at all times- In the 
case of the is not so. And that is why re- 
consecration of is enjoined, when it comes to be 

defiled by the touch of an impure person, or animal etc- 

TfiST explains this finely as — 

‘ Iqtqr fefo ’ f sfctM fsgtiwSf- 

Hgwgsrraf ftwr- 

ci3r ssicr I § <(«3VR&r fli'M'w 

i gw flitcre^flNrawsr acsw?rar * 

crsrrer: i sthtprit ^ <i3d*jci$ 

P. 58. etc.— Prom q*tl% up to the end of this 

section the author goes on refuting the third objection 
based on the verses quoted on page 53 of the text. Tbe 
objection becomes threefold? when analysed as— 
(l) trars and TIU’Trrrs are an undesirable religious set or sect 
and, therefore, they are to be avoided, (2) the food of 
fanRs or is not to be taken; their very sight 

27 
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Should be avoided. (3) The rsitrs, being wid^fs or heretics, 
are a fallen set of people and as such their association 
should be altogether avoided- This threefold objection 
goes to prove, says the objector, that Linga is not to be \ 
worn. The ra^rra^ refutes this objection in all its three 
parts in order. But it is to be noted first that the author’s 
refutation is based on the interpretation of the word /Sir 
(in etc. ) as a portable image or snlfaT of a 

deity, made of metal, stone, or some other material and not 
as fifen worn on the body by Veerashaivas. He interprets 
fen as si# 3$ mprftfa spqfwr 

(see page 59 of the text). That fan means is evident \ 
from the following words of — t 

%rM^rff%cig : 5r5^r: | 

i% 3 j 3 =tf ^ ^ 33515^ 11 
%RcW® ffe ^55 cOTf* 1 

33 fr^ Jrnlr ^ fern: || 

witfecwr SflPTtfT: II (page 17) 

% 

Similarly on page 62 it is said — gw: wr fe«r>3^ g# f ' 
i%ra: 1 tnrfr %»r f^^ s rff%ciT <n?rr: wvnnsH w^wiwiciF 
^ 1 artr crawls Jrefrt etc. So also f&r is 

used in the sense of in the book in various places. 

or therefore, means any person that wears ; 

such a mark or or sri%*ir of a deity and exhibits it for ■ 
earning livelihood. [ 

j 

P. 58. cliW rowddfSR: tiwn etc. — In refutation of the , 
firsl part of the objection the author says that the verses ! 
refer to the WtWTs and wigwais, that wear and and \ 
aw a kind of devotees of f^rw. Here the ®3g®T5r?igTeirs and f 
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qirarjj^lfaTs seem to be referred to, who by there immoral 
practices and life had become a disgrace themselves and 
brought disgrace on the community. They have been 
well described in the and Their devo- 

tional practices have been briefly given by the author in 
words — 

P. 58. en^WfaRT =? — rhe author brings 

AT^tj wi^is in line with trafs and TTfj'raTs as an undesirable set 
on the authority of the word =3%^ (a wearer of a disk-mark), 
occurring in the verses. But it is not possible to under- 
stand why he should all at once bring in fll*3Ts leaving 
tniljJCs, specially when we see that he refutes in a previous 
section the only without referring to the ffl’ana, 

though both of these wear a disk-mark. 

• In connection with the %3Ts and 'TTgtaTs, spoken of 
here, the brief discussion about such undesirable set of 
Shaivas as 3W, aif s, and fot is to be noted on pages 

74 and 75- The religion of such people is considered to 
be 

P.58. ST 31^— Here is the objection 

against the interpretation of trais as merely wearers of 
and or some such kind of ?t3is and not The 

objector says that means all Shaivas in general 
including the 

P. 58. The author refutes the 

preceding objection by saying that the words fSinw and 
fiforanffcf etc. are mentioned in the verses specially and are 
intended to signify a different set of people* And if 
Yeerashaivas are to be expressed they ire to be expressed 
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by these special words and not by the word Ws. Except 
for this there is no meaning in using the special words 
etc. But the author immediately explains the word 
to mean “ a bearer of a mark or of a deity ” and 
thus proves that Veerashaivas are excluded from amongst 
the undesirable sets or sects of people to be avoided. 

p. 58. * The author further says 

that the word is not a qualifying word of an individual 
%?, belonging to a trc sect; because there is the conjunctive 
particle % that adds qrgqcTrs to Iris. So also the word rtm 
at the end of the line brings together fafrRs and with 

tfars and c rrg c f5rrs. The conjunctions ^ and add one set 
of people to another and none of them can be ^qualifier of 
another. 

P. 58. etc. — The author defines and explains 

the word qiqs as meaning a , on the authority of lexi- 
cons that state these words to be synonyms. means j 

a3 explained immediately, a or sfaurcfto^and not 

an or a Veerashaiva. 

P. 59. arri^i etc. — The verse, 

3TiT^flfaq>r TFRR fl|^i 

stwi: qq^qtTq'n: li 

is found in qrsBlfqstq, page 14 in silOT ami enjoins the 
worship of the five deities in their srfi*TTs> as may be unmista- 
kably known from the context. 

P» 59. q ^ qraslSffirq^P etc— Here is the refutation 
of the argument that means an , i e. a Veera- 

phaivaj because tbe author says that fa^r means a 1^5 and 



not an pf&T and tW*h means a ftvprc. Therefore, there 
can be no relation of a qualifier and the qualified between 
and Linga. The author is at great pains to explain 
away the word fsf^or f&mift^as the bearer of t&t or 
His explanation might find support in the information 
and discussion contained in sratfasR. It is undoubted that 
during the times of all people bore marks (r%?rs) 

of their Godhead to an excessive and revolting degree 
without the spirit of real religion; and the great philosopher 
had to carry on a compaign against the practice and dissuade 
people from wearing the marks. But it is also undoubted 
that later the Vaishnavas condemned the wearing of 
(lS^T)» as the Veerashaivas did the wearing of a disk-mark. 
There was thus mutual condemnation and vilification by 
Vaishnavas and Veerashaivas, after the latter developed 
into powerful rival religious community. Hence it is ano 
clear that f**r might mean an pr^n and a mark also. But the 
author says no and strives his best to prove that r«*i means 
a and not an pfS*T in all condemnatory sentences. 

P. 59- <mi <TfM 3T<3 The author here fixes 

up the meaning of m* as the bearer of a mark 
and says that it means a wl By-the-bye he refutes the 
2nd objection. 

P.59, ‘ l *t prfa etc — Hereafter the 

author refutes the 3rd objection that food from i«pr*s (AM, 
i. e- qgftowlfcO should not be taken. He says in refutation 
that it does not mean an but a because 

the list of persons, food offered by whom is banned as 
unacceptable by *T3, does not contain the person wearing 
|sfi!5*T on bis body. It is, therefore, evident, he says, that 
a does not mean a Veerashaiva. 
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P. 59- ftjpfjj etc. — After refuting the objections the 
author maintains the soundness of the position of isf&T- 
gifts^on the ground of the Vedic injunction to wear Linga 
on the body. Hence, he says, even if there be any 
and g^ivtrs condemning Veerashaivas and they 

are not an authority against the Vedas and they are to be 
disregarded. The ^fas and gtpjjrs cannot stand opposition 
to Vedas, aud much less establish any doctrine in contradic- 
tion to the Vedas. When the Vedas contradict a state- 
ment of a or a that statement is to be discarded 
as unauthoritative. If a statement of a ^jfcf f or a JJUW) is 
not contradicted by a Vedic sentence, a Vedic statement 
to* that effect may be presumed, wfos (or gtmrs ), therefore, 
are authoritative when they do not contradict Vedas. If 
they contradict, they are not only unauthoritative but are 
to be discarded wholly and solely. The is 

established in glntnrar, 1-3-3, in 

§J3«TJrq;i The commentary of on the gg well 

explains the ^ briefly as— ^gfcT- 

arnp?i *tra: i 

sniS^r i 

It is said in ’Tta’TSjfct ( quoted by vol. I, page 

16)- 

srrh^f ^ li 

atf%4 

The author seems to be conscious that could well be 

construed as fgfifrrgfft't. on the authority of various sentences 
condemning Ifonuw, Hence he seeks the shelter of gfr to 
silencer the objector. On the whole the author does not 
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seem to have succeeded in establishing the creed of weariuv 
Liuga on the body on the authority of mm and gqr*ns, 
on account of numerous contradictory statements therein* 

P. 59. etc — Here the author establishes the 

creed of wearing Liuga on the authority of the statements 
contained in ?r?wrq<r. In the verses quoted there are 
words which, the author says, 

establish the wearing of Linga. But it is not known if fan 
here means exactly. Some explain l%r as 
as does in his commentary on He explains 

“•rRWt #r ffagqsfafa ” as—?! anrit bitoMA q^esr- 

fflQRIT Wirier ^%l%| (see page 167 of 
press, Bombay). However many Veerashaiva 
authors set store by these verses of JTfUqrtcr and say there 
were ^Sr&nwrfi^s in the times of trswrcr. They thus try to 
date back to long past. It is no wonder tha’ they 

should do so, when they trace the injunction to wear 
Linga in the Vedic and Upanishadie sentences, which have 
been so elaborately discussed in previous sections. 

P. 60. qqg...#sr III this passage the 

author attempts to prove that the uudesirability attached 
to those persons that were fickle and deserted one deity 
for another for the sake of livelihood and exchanged f%*?js 
accordingly. Such deserters were ftsr, because there was 
no sincerity and fixity of devotion in them for want of 
principles- Such people alone are meant to be excommu- 
nicated and avoided. On the whole that author takes tan to 
mean a and not the worn by the Veerashaivas and 
says that whenever a fSPr^is condemned as au undesirable 
person and to be altogether avoided, it means it 



P. 61. etc. — The first five vetses 

quoted are the well known verses from fNFTfl. These also 
occur in other stFTfTTs also and are always quoted in 
authority by Veerashaiva writers. They give the gradation 
in the scale of living creatures on the criterion of intelli- 
gence and sense or understanding. The gradation from the 
lowest to the highest is as follows:— (1) ffl% etc. fft^tawh^the 
pisects or small living beings, little gnats, moths etc., other 
various similar creatures and birds. This class includes all 
^stls and ersstTs, out of the four classes of creatures, 
according to Hindu philosophy- The four classes of beings 
are (a) or sprouts springing from the earth, that is, 
plant life or vegetation in general. The list omits plant 
life in general from living creatures. Vegetation, therefore, 
seems to have been excluded from living intelligent 
creatures, (b) or those spring from atmosphere 

(warm vapour or sweat). (c) afesr or the creatures 
coming of out eggs or oviparous, (d) srugst or born of 
foetus alive i. e. viviparous animals. 

(II) All viviparous animals excluding human beings 

(HI) Human beings. 

(IV) f^pstrs or twice-born. The persons that, after 
physical birth, enter spiritual life along with the life of 
intellectual culture after the stRiR ceretiiony, which ceremony 
is considered to give them second birth, called spiritual 
birth, in the case. of .those that follow of Hindus- 

But in the case of those that do not follow 
ceremony gives them the secoud birth. In the case of the 



latter intellectual' life ( called education ) 'might "begin 
previously to figrr ceretnonj ; but it continues some time 
after the ceremony. 

(V) fast is one that receives education and attains 
intellectual culture- 

defines fts as follow*: — fsee rfMnrem edition). 

street w- ti^mfsr s«iSr i 
strict ft Sc? J%w: || 

(VI) ?cfff% : — he that becomes a man* of principles 

after receiving education. • ■ 

(VII) 5cfr — he that acts on those principles. 

\ (Vi II) rewnffo;— -lie that rises above ^oif i- e. he 
that discards these and leads a life on broad - principles of 
humanity and religion, and not a person in the fourth 
stage of life according to f’frsWsT't. 

(IS) a man oF’ profound learning or one 

that attains intellectual and spiritual height; 

(X) SPBt'Jsra — a ftfftl m- . ■ 

(St) A shaiva that wears on the 

body; a Veerashaiva. ‘ 

(XII) Veerashaiva" that understands 

the ^3jsj«5 — philosophy and practises or 

principles to attain ret??. This means that -mere wearing of 
Linga will not do for a - Veerashaiva;’ he must grasp the 
principles of mw* philosophy and practise them- 

28 



f tfWfSl or contains these verses, but in addition 

gives the gradation in a different form: — 

. . apsrf arf^I5T‘. % ffokRatlSfaST: I 

^cT^TSH =3 V^i: || 

stfcw if t^st *itram: i 

*" fall 33:1 1 

3^f %^€RfFI^tri: ^^TT%VT: <T?T: I 
?ia: qjgqciT: RST r«f*mg 33rsfw: II 
a^tsf^T r%> i 

, a sifaq;: ssfa^ 4rclW.T«Ji3rc: u 
aRFurtusq^T 4 rW- q*: ftrq: | 

3rsrFwq3i*r?i 4ftWidt *r>^n 

' i In comparison with the above and in explanation of 
the four -classes o£ creatures, the following *§Rbts from 
H3S3® may be noted: — 


<reiq«f sqrw^tflqtiqcr: i 
Wlfif ^ ^.T3T<9T *tg«qi«r SRigsiT: II 
sfssit: qfar®r: ^rn: qqq HRqra q^qi: 1 
«nf3r %4 swift ^ y s tRqfa qii fa q u 
. dfa** qqnrepfc qwrsjwti^l 


wm^rqwpcf 


wrcr: ^fc reN s fl i fo i: i 

' qHWT$T3i sr|g«qqwstq*Tr: ii 

- **p3T Slf&w: '&IT Slftqf l 


5fe*RS *ro: ^rer: 3>3 wn: ^3 t: n 
*r*ftg 3 fagfltr faf<§ «3ppp 
$3§i%g «e4r: ^g Sffafaq: || 



The frcFTff adds to the gradation given by *13 ( 1 ) 

?sr; or a tif (2) (3) even though there 

is some difference between the gradation previous to this 
addition* The upshot of the verses is that the follower* 
of Veerashaivism stand #t the top cf all human beings, 
particularly in respect of religion. The author concludes 
on the authority of these that the wearers of being 

so highly praised, cannot be included among the undesira. 
ble and condemned class of beings- Therefore, whenever 
a f&frra; is condemned, it means that a uftwwiTO or 
is condemned, [t is to be noted all Veerashaiva writers 
base all their discussion on these verses regarding the 
religious and communal status of Lingayatas among the 
Hindus in India. 

Verses 6 9 say that non-Linga-weares as well 
as and are a condemned class of 

persons. Verses 10-13 state that those that do not 
worship that is, those that are not Shaivas, can never 
expect to attain They remain fallen until and unless 

they become shaivas arid especially Veerashaivas. AH the 
statements contained in the last four verses are, it seem9, 
due to high sectarian spirit and fervour. 

P. 62. TOrfftfo This contains an 

objection to the interpretation by the author of the word 
«nife, as a heretic, a bearer of a one that changes one 
religion for another and the mark of that religion for 
that of the other. But the objector quotes verses from 
descriptive of wrs and says that the interpreta- 
tion of the word as made by the the author, 

was wrong. But the word up has been explained by 
quoted by as— 
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( , , mu|«r 5tJTa: i , . 

,.jjM .'II; ■ . „ . , 

: so also- is explained as— an% ?$rpi grcuwf: <w k^w 5 
■,#3i%('ra« < ®55 qfttra- %m 1 ( see ^iroi, page 4328 ), . also 

giives^SiarcsiiPR; as the synonym of ‘wfe- The meaning 
aaf ithe. word «qj# -seems to be very general and it would 
'Amount' to“ ainy one that- acts contrary to Yedic rules 
in*! Any respect is a w The author’s refutation, 
therefore*- that just follows seems to he right. 

; r.^ . 'P. 65L .. etc.— Here the firajPi^ refutes fhe above 
Ejection. by saying that the word <n<# has a variety of 
.meanings and is very elastic. The meaning of the 
wbrd'is not filed but very wide so as to include in it 
'any hind of heretic or an undesirable person. Different 
S^tos treat the word aufe in different senses. Henoeit is 
no use, says the author, taking stand on the authority 
’ Of one 5 W and reject the sense of fhe word as given in 
others. Hence any person degraded morally or religi- 
ously is a qpfe and as such is an undesirable ■ and 
unsociable person, 

P. 63. - etc.— Upto the^nd of the 

section now the author makes a general statement that, 
the sentences of condemnation found in different girois of 
the things mentioned in condemnation, are not really 
intended to condemn but are meant as an indirect 
praise of the subject-matter under, treatment. Hence 
not much importance is to be attached to the condem- 
natory verses and they are to be taken as a foil to set 
off the importance of the matter treated in a particular 
section of the gnvr. This practice of the gpi'nis of 
eulogising a particular thing is peculiar and conforms 
to the : *rra, viz. ufe 1 % at w# (in the words 

of the author). This is taken from SRWTO on a 

(II— 4r20). The exact wording of the there is— 
^ 1 fit asiret | ( Blame is not 

employed in order dispraise something that is blame- 
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worthy, but. rather to praise something other than that, 
i. e. the topic under consideration, qig?gfa illustrates 
this so^ well in his awcsw^Cpage 49 ) as follows:— 

Jig qv^^F^ | 3 ^ j\ 

^li^gtrawifaicf j 3?qq*T3i^j{sq%q«j 
i q f| ft*?! wHi sscia sure g Rf^aiitatcs^iggg; 
q%tu^q : .srr53''i 'STtnarai^a b qqf;q ’ i^gfqqCwftjqi 3 ^fr*q * :«fi% 
3W}% | q*n qjq> v i v 124 ) , 

‘ ^tr qq%q®T nrgq:| 
sra^g fa*?: tqratflratqrgR^R: '« 

|f% qraqqfq^r ^Oi^siaffTsj'i I qqr qr qrw i 
qq>tr qqr *nw qqfq^q: i 
*raT«Rj.g ^firRRpsqrufqa gu n 
JI|T> *T =q rawm qtrsfqq.q, ’ 

JTSvqra gwt ^Twqg^qq «’ 

?i% n^wrmqqrgiqia ^ficf q q^fq^ra i yq qs^-^q^fq jp^ , 

* also puts it briefly as— qfij i^qi fSftnftt qicT-e T%g 

qqiKRfqqr. 

Except for this there would be no end to a controversy 
based on Pauranic sentences, which are mutually 
condemnatory and contradictory. In illustration of 
what the author says, he quotes verses condemnatory 
of the qras or strays, which if followed closely there 
would be an end to the religious life of both f Rq and 
qrmg? Vaishnavas. The author adopts a very sensible 
course, indeed. He, therely, shows himself to be 
conscious of irreconcilable statements made by the gu^’s. 

The verses quoted here are aptly descriptive of 
the pseudo-aseetics or pseudo-anchorites and they are 
fully borne out by the conditions seen generally at 
present. But they are applicable to all ascetics 
Vaishnava as well as Shaiva; though they have been 
taken from Shaiva S*ws, they are, I think, descriptive 
of false ascetics of ail sects and sections of the public 
and not merely Vaishnava qf^s. 
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XI 

This is a miscellaneous sectibn containing the 
treatment of different topios as follows. ( 1 ) An .objec- 
tion to r~nsrTW, that is, ftferarar, based on the interpre- 
tation of by f$u*n’s commentary on 

( 2 ) Establishment of ft*rciw on the authority of swrs. 

(3) Establishing the custom of wearing Linga by great 
aid distinguished persons and Gods and Goddesses, 
that is, proving that f&reiw was a ffcsrenc. ( 4 ) Lastly 
the refutation > 5 # some objections raised against the 
conclusions arrived at on the authority of Pauranic 
sentences in support of the custom or ftrsrarc of wearing 

P.64. — Here the objection based 

upon the interpretation of f&nfa is stated. The word 
l^’Tf'% occurs in ( STfrau, stanza 54 ). The inter- 

pretation of the word f&Tffa, quoted by the author for 
discussion, is by a commentator of ( see 

with the commentary called f&nragfa by f&Tfli, 
page 466, Andhra edition ). In contrast with the inter- 
pretation of the word by the interpretation of the 
word by and *T(jj ( commentators of 

) should be noted as follows: — 

— wh: srthttff 1 f&ursBfc: ffa- 

u: I art brMt | 

*Ti3fMh%3L : — qtfr «rsr ?r srfcfsi: srerr- 

1 fad ir%: 5 t<fs}$rc§: n: | stsp^ttcoi: 1 
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A third different commentator also interprets 
as— q*n msrrarif «3Kifti 
etc. etc’ From all this it is clear that $*r has been 
interpreted as a fcFt and not fswi'u ( ^sfaqqrcq ) for the 
sake of livelihood. Even the interpretation of f&rai 
does not exactly mean an |sf?.qqTf»q and might be taken 
as a t^sttcw;. But it seems that it must have been 
taken as by rival religious sections in the times 

of the author. Hence the author’s attempts at refuting it. 

P. 65. etc.— Here the author refutes the 

objection and he bases his refutation on the verses taken 
from qjjujfcr (see pages 166 and 167 of the*S%,-fo^K 
edition ). There the words sfliWt, f&’iqqq, and i«Pmi have 
been interpreted by a commentator of the 

^r%, as pseudo- qfiqrRqs or pseudo qfus and not 
Hence, says the author, means a person that 

deceitifully moves about in the disguise of a or a 

qra and not an 

By-the-bye it may he noted fhat has been 

explained differently. In qwjm (pp. 52, 53) «wMf 
has been explained as — 

qrq^iqfaq $$ eumt i 

q: u^iq If 

ufqr»nqqffcff s: ** 

wif?r jju *^q^ : t 

3fq#»rt n ^$q: II 

ijerqi^ff ? jjqtr sqrarcrra l 

ufarrqu qfter^q gftc* 11 
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finds it necessary to find support to iwmkot from gefaerai 
custom (ftiahm) and proceeds to prove the custom of 
He maintains with the verses from g»T«iTa that not only great 
distinguished persons like the author of but 

also Gods, Goddesses, stg^rs, ttstots etc. wore on tbier 
bodies made of different materials suited to their position 
and station- He thus proves that there was a universal 
custom. The author quotes also from which 

spems, to jiaye been considered by the author as important 
and authoritative, as a gtro- But we have already noted 
previously that he author places faSRTftrawm on par with 
eiPHTTs, which in turn have beeo taken by Shaivas as much an 
•utterance of the Almighty God and as much authoritative 
as the Vedas- The verses quoted here in proof of the 
custom of wearing Linga have been quoted in religious 
treatises by almost all Veerashaiva writers of name and 
fa RR 


P- 6,9; — Here is an, object)^ 

raised against the custom of wearing Linga, as shown by 
the verses from 3*Ms given by the author. The objector 
isays that sages, Gods, and demons and others might have 
worshipped Linga- But they must have worshipped 
because the verses from *r?r*u<?r and wsriTTsW do 
not say any thing about isf&r and they better seem to 
■express 


• P. ‘<59-. etc — : ®ereih the author meets the 

'objection and*proves that sages etc. all wore Linga, on the 
body, as may be unmistakably, known from the mention of 
T^Tw^s on the 'body of- wearing Linga, in the veses, n^mriy . 
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(l> <pr ^r*eg'cw*n; t 

(2) ftWiir aSSrc'fltft $nj: q$ q^i 

( 3) m fift wpt fttwi: i 

(i) sn#3r&$% etc. etc. 

The author thereby means that, because some jprois 
mention the places of wearing Linga on the body in so 
many words, it is not possible that others should contradict 
them. Even though some fail to mention clearly the 
places of wearing Linga, as some others do, it is to 
understood that they mean so and the places of wearing 
Linga are to be understood. This line of reasoning is not 
quite sound and seems very strange, when it is seen that 
JJtWs are mutually contradictory, dittf aptly 

remarks here as— 


fwrcrai a&ri st? J ust ip>rcRSf$ 'sjfcrara; f <W 

i g^urf^rgriwitNsKNH^ i# wr 

ttreftggfacrq, i. 


P. 69 . ffcn etc. -This is the second argument made 
by the author in refutation of the objection, and this 
seems sounder and better than the previous one. Here 
tbfe author proceeds to prove that Qods and Goddess 
wore Lmga on their bodies; because the root *\(i 
the verse «n| on page 70 ) to worship or tohe in 



union with, according to qrftft’s tjjr (quoted by author). 
And the Gods and Goddesses and others cannot be in 
union with itrei&’T, unless they wear it on their bodies. 

, 1 ' 

P. 70. * 13 . ..W — Here is another objection 

raised to meet the foregoing refutation. The objector says 
that it may be admitted that the root ^ means 
But that 1 does not mean all time union but occasional 
union with the when the devotee comes in contact 

with If at the time of worshipping the Linga. The Verse 
quoted above proves, therefore, and not the 

|2i&a<£3rr. 

' P. 70. This is the refutation of the 

objection just raised. The resiRft removes the objection by 
pointing out that there is the adverb modifying the 

verb This shows that the devotees of Gnrf&u worship- 
ped it day and night. But it was not possible for them 
to do so the' F5nwtf& I T- It, therefore, compells admission 
that they must have worshipped the Linga worn on the 
body. The worship of the Linga worn on the body is 
talfitamount to all time worship, as already shown in 
section viii (see pp- 43 and 44 of the text). 

P. 70- w qsmrat: '^n^rr-Here is 

the- last -objection raised against the against 

his interpretation. The objection is that the root may 
mean or of fiSn and may also mean all time- 

Wrt’t.- - But all this means 3Terf&TWJr and not sngrr&rercvT- 
The fli%jf§RC.’s attempts, say the objector, at proving the 
pustonj of gearing fall to the ground. 
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P. 70. s?ct:q^ — etc. — Here the author refutes the 
objection by saying that there is no word to indicate the 
sfcfW of f&*TWRW. And to understand'sucb a word in its absence 
will be open to a fault. But or 3TS$5 PIRoi will not 

open to such a fault, as gRvr means that prominently and 
does not stand in need' of any specification, as does' 

stand in such a need. 

The author further adduces in support of =n®TsWT3R*>l 
the verse already quoted in connection with the custom of 
wearing Linga, where *RcIir#r prove beyond doubt that 
wrvi means 

P. 70. etc. — Here the author refers to 

various verses quoted from strjtts in all previous sections.’ 
He, therefore, simply refers to them- But the mention of' 
arpTflis raises in important question of the srpiflTs being 
authoritative or otherwise. This question touches the 
discussion contained in the book vitally. This question, 
therefore, forms the topic of discussion in the nest and 
the last section of the book; and the section begins 
forthwith. 

Before going to the nest section we might state here" 
that the discussion heretofore covers all points of proof 
mentioned in the in RPWRaR, namely, 

liy way of recapitulation it may be said here that in. 
sections I-IX the of fS’Tsnc* is established. In 

section X the (waftffciS) of is established, 

In section XL aud s?PTJTJ3fi[cTc? is established. The 

author therefore, vindicates the statement of the verse in 
jill its parts, as he asserted in the beginning. 
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XII. 

In this last section the author proves the authority of 
arrows, on which are primarily based the doctrines of 
Shaiva, Shaakta, Vaishnava, and Veerashaiva religions, 
though Vedas also form the basis of all these, arrows form 
ah important and voluminous part of Sanskrit Literature 
and. treat of philosophy and religion and other kindred 
topics. It is unfortunate that they have been neglected 
completely and Dot studied by scholars, Europeau and 
Indian, who have all devoted their energies aud time to the 
study of Vedas and all other branches of Sanskrit learning. 
Lhere are three distinct branches of A-gamic literature, 
namely, Shaiva, Vaishnava, and Shakta. The ftrWTWs and 
CTRiTOWs are believed to have delivered by to His 
consort, «h3cfr, or His son, *r>ipr. Even in past times apms do 
not seem to have been of much importance but seem to have 
sprung into prominence, after Shaiva and Vaishnava 
religions and their philosophy came to be very prominent 
side by side with the religion and philosophy of the Vedas, 
though the development and growth of Agamic literature 
was concurrent with that of the Upanishads- 

After the arrows and the religions based on them 
came into limelight as powerful rivals of , Vedic cults and 
religion, the question' naturally arose about their authorita- 
trveness, in comparison with that Vedas, the autharity and 
revelation of which were and have been beyond question. 
The 1 followers of particular Agamic religions thus found it 
ntebessary to vindicate the authority and authoi itativeness 1 
of Agamic literature. Thus wgpgft, a Vaishnava, wrote, 
a book called But the book is only about the. 
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vindication of the authority of Vaishnavagamas. The 
Veerashaivas also naturally found it neoessory tp do s©j 
■ when charges were levelled agaiust them that their religion 
had no unquestionable authority behind them or at the 
basis. The writers of Veerashaiva religious tracts and 
treatises became busy with vindicating the honour and 
unquestionable authority of the RtfiWs- And the author 
does the same in this last section, which forms the closing 
section and topic of the book. 

The author concerns himself with the vindication of 
the authority of Shaivagamas but does not say anything 
about other Agamas, Shakta or Vaishnava- This forms 
a prominent characteristic of the treatment, altogether 
different from that of ^sfr’s anwraWSR. in which the 
author, while vindicating the authority of Vaishnavagamas, 
tries to disprove the authority of the Shaivagamas. 
It seems to us natural, because there is up place in the 
Vaishnava religion (of the usrg* school), for far- 
Whereas, in contrast, Shaiva religions give a place for 
Vishnu among their pantheon, though a subordinatepfo^, 
subordinate to that of fsr?, the But 

is an exception, as may be noted in the extract 
given below. The aipwarar 03 * has also been vindicated by 
other authors, like the present author, both Veerashaiva 
and non- Veerashaiva. The following few extracts from 
some of the authoritative treatises will be of ruterest 
to readers. 

• The first- point to be noted here is that in fee 
opinions of all writers Agamas do not teach anything 
that is either anti-Vedio or non-Vedic. Henee* only 
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those Agamas, that conform to Vedas and their 
teachings, are authoritative; but those that do not do 
so, are unauthoritative and, therefore, unacceptable. 
In ftsrdsr, has been defined as — 

3TT*ra: Jra'rsftftftsrHSr | 

• H ... 

(I) The opinions of non-Veerashaiva authors. 

(a) says in his ( versos 108, 109 )— 

qr qfq qr softRi: 

5 fflToifi%T 3 i noir^r | 
ciucEiw^g^uciRcr^r- 
n^arnuin^rf^Fr %qqi?2r ii 1 n qrV 
tq: snurofifftr 

uwotItct *r: srnm^ i 
qqrV 
\\\ II 

y_u j *fl%s in his jwssrto says— 

qfii wr arq^fafa | murV 

t%w <R^U'q: %qafqwiic?gTqTf^crq; i 
'jqrqrqkr ajiwi qq 5 %q%qRTqqf*te q q^rm: 1 Wsfr r%qjqq 
sirups: cWcic i ^TqRT.| sra: r%qiqqrs^r ntftq: trqffi*5faqq: qtrw- 
1 %q: %qffi$fiqq: 1 uifaqq«r a^q: 1 qwqftq;: %q: qnr I “ iqiw: 
qqfq^iqm,” “ areq u?qr <?req s^nfsr 1 

sTsiq^rrflf qqrar f^rr^i T$qq?qVr^ 1 
ariiWr r%q: swjra: $?sqtf 3 iftfelgft: II 
^fcr *5311 q ^ c^q q#raqqqni <rcqq qw^qi era: # 
suTTfqrfqqfFWrqf Jwr®faq 1 qsr qirqqqsirartqqqroir ■ qgqftjqiqnr> 
q^sqqsruqf q^f^q^sfqRqf^qrlqw^qR'qtf^qi’qqwrqjqqf q 
U^qr sqqfRT.qrgqqqrth U<TH(q qfoTf.*mftsrqFr<# qqRTqri $&TW- 
=q f^rampiRU 
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(o) flares in His commentary on 5TK^iK)»<t> says — 
nqt 3JTT ^dl". ^t^'TT^W'SRr 5 kJ?T ?3<uq ^ 

^ ^fcrenwr^rgr gsjy5$^«t ag^rsiTgqig^^g g srangfafct ga- 

T£RJH.I 3TWT?3 stFTfHFJcT : asa g*gf5q>!gt^ | apq^ ( ^Jcl^nlr: ) 

T^ro 01 ggrangg: 3f%tfa nr^qgtfci f%q»pjr ( atRtt^gsn ) -5% 

3T^ a*; 1 a apm ssftg ” grn m « gat at fain jjjtift 
^ra marfa «frtt% a?35tfirg'i?5n% gi5f^tfrT%^ ” gfij atsEfa “ snapgr- 
ana *jjnrg ma^ct errata straifa ^[qwj 3 jig?g sgs<gifl%- 
ftsfot ” f mrft 1 “ ft nl aggirRHq * g gt%a"Rsp^t gfe sqg>$i<resRi«tt 
^ 55 t 75 r^aiaranWrsm%arra?ranqs{ qiargg^q f ^rs^p^ rra qq- 
atia ?ra grasngqfr^i^: 1 nwrfii: 

snsa |act • “ %ar f| srrercrsn: gg;: g?f a f%gg * gmiT^n grfa: a%- 
qrrgat I gsr naTg gr%i q>afrqragsf?i*rgg na iWi Ifafa- 

amsfar g*gg>gr f^an^i mnagtasiqi gugit^fir: I qg g g «nq ifc- 

fJtKTef t ^tcrgagsgrssg s^rerq^qr 1 gragg^m g qw^tmgrqa'ta 
fS'i'55ffn?rTaTa«tti«2T^Ktra>iar^<icaa a nrg-Rgra^Tgqasvqg trqj 

gg as^ioV gqWqqnO 1 ggtrcft mqgiqq&t gn>gs3$ agtat a a ft - 
?rt 4 a ^fl^sraatrqaaaigj gsiqiaarepfesfr an: graimsag: 
gtqnggfqja gqft ssanr gra^i atfaq^fg *qgffgq»3 g§gqsg*rraTqr«q 
ggt%i stftfim?gi%iqrq 3na;3[aq?gq^?T3n:qrn^aia%g grc^r- 
gqfgt “ afgqw^qgfgt gar arfa an a%g.’ J g% garcigj 
atg ^gfqragtqtpjsgg anaqqrmrica? a&a ffcr 

(II) VeerasHaiva writers 
( d) ai55%JraT^ in His ftarart says— 

atFtai ft^at %at ^gtar«ti§ttfag: 1 
fg^Tfagst cdRrsrfaapfigttfoa: I 
atlwn^atBsFnt li^%fgilnr gat it 1 it 
gag frctrqtgrqmr at^r am: 1 
tit^Rg^nfa* H * H 
gfg %gmag 'tW’fer. 1 
Tr^ggram^af g ft 


30 
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qifcra ^ftwni n v n 
3 j?jgl#r ^r^r^rr^s f%: i 
traFW«Rrqrc:T tf^er ?rra[ m s*rr it h « 
sgT%%«? 3*T*i«r ftffar ^ It^bt-. i 
I r^FTHS rafter %t ?glfi^«T n S u 
^fg»f Ii^bi %f% 3^ %q flNy i 
%r^TScr tf^si: ii * n 

am TTcjre^TciFlr^r: s^ssr gsrr: i 

aiTssihcaq^Kr^g^ ^rrerfarW: II <2 1| 
^Tqrair^flraFqT!;: lrsrr«F 3 rri% qri% =* 1 
3?%^TFT SfTaftfTlft If^K || <> || 
tr 3 i?<TTs i mr%q aire 55 T«?^^ctsir i 
f^Tai srftR%i qi>sf 3 T? 7 ^ 45 i^u I® 11 
fofosrftr ^r^mrCrw I 3^: | 

u 'mi 

si gi^?T ft«mi?r 1 

snnmsprqTlr * faV-Jr *?^fiarrii mi 
*r^rg*q gf%wqj 

*? 3 |%ft T^f^cm T%^TTft^ 3 ^n?i: 11 n ^ 11 
*CrctiM* %> Ire Tf^n^iWit^ I 

4 €r: cr^rr 11 iv ii 

faqifiiinr gfomar ^5% argqr: 3*: 1 
^icHTTegwg ^n2cn^qn1f% ej«rr » smi 
am^i ftiafta-rsafcRwret ftrcnpwr: | 
arf^^r: l^nra^wT: SrST.^r l%l%^cli: IMS II 
ftrairffr ffirartTrararr: » 

3 T 5 qft%fiT^#Fqf^rW: II S'* II 

f^mFrreT«T*THi TOtrefcftftKT: I 
aFrcRwf^rsrn srrasq crc^fifrSfc im* II 
W|f 5 rff%»m: ^rs f^psr: qR^f 1 
a^cTT^rgq^r im\ if 
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(e) . srasww in his says— 

rasraerrar *gfas»w?&rai 

ra^rarrar arar swft ra sqraeftft %rai %ramqtftra; ffra &raiPttsre faft- 
rarra^rar ft:^ftgfftratfrarrar ^[g^rg^^RfiwfRafrn^FT i jR ^ B ^ - 
OTSWRcrai^HFra %rawqrara^WfaWFf 

$4 ftsu^yffaftft si srarasm 

(f ) ra**nft in his ^asrcfKfNftciwfa says (pp. 58-64)— 
ra?ra *ra rarctfrasasra ?erft^%rama?3pgi!#i * raft^ra * l Tra « Ft fa 

jfcl a |ft^TraWTT%3»T{: raraaft^arrar fFraraft ftrarara are v& 

gajsrasra ^RtraJTflwtfc$P?r # %|=5^ a i n ftsT^ftrarwaT— sw^ra 

sra^srsa^ramiT || 

%t^iqrfv^«i^r^--4l afiiraii 
arararaiwft^T^a:* ii 

Iraasraiftft 3ra f%^Fan?i fttfraara i 

$wwt ragraT sfraiT: ftfta rawiwrar | 

Ira qi^<TH St«T 3Tf^ %RT H 

m Irapwft^ft^ft 1 

%3 Ira rag*lra a* si ftftrsraraj 
raw ra raft* rara ft* ftraFersftaq. n raft. 

^fsf rawwnwrai ®rar* ftrarar ft^a rara .war raft rararaft, 
rar^Ksraw rarrai^ra raft* IraraicW^ i 
shrink ft* fs^ra raras'^aqji 
ftsFererraifft afttsiftraraT 

siftfwi rarg«Fcn- ftrawrai: I 

ft^irrai sft iatrai ^ftra«w^ : il 

ftragsaai# $ra sffi* %^raft?n^rar ftraw « a^* s 
rararara^ftraiftrawg^Fcn^ra: ftraw* 1 
i^raprasftttitras^ u 
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fqiqsw?eitTqqf*;5F3% i ?m — 

' ' ' ' ^^a^tqqSq^slfaqiqqTftl 

amioq ^ %q qfS^a^g^r n ^ j 
Sqr'Jlfofa 3PWPI ^ fqsq aqFTqqqict Rq: qqr®lfqfh qrf3}q %qiqq%. 
'« 3W«wfa&qq > | # UlfTO a^aqmFqfimq- 

qmiaqqsc^q %qfo§FWgf?qT afaq; 

tfroq*ra ^srfci 1 

f&5Fair& q^raplr $rftqn% r%%^f 1 
ft%irR qft ^R%qn^ q^g I 

iwf^ qqqrgaRra. qft^rtr i%^q% 1 j%q %qif^r^q%qr^iqiqrq- 
*r*t q%: q^c qgatq: afqqsqraft'giq>aq at qrer fft t^^tr 
^ %psn# ?% qqnq; 1 aqq> rjaarsarqr-gfwlr =qg«hqr5r — 
wurti: *qrq?Far*r qqrq: qrc 3 ;rf^T: | 

%qi qi%ci qq; q$a: qgqfa^: 11 
qrqrqRR q'Rrfii qqjjarq. ^q*5#I I 
%qf qgjri «qqr qiR^ts? 11 
*?faq maq; srr? Rfa: qpsfr gqraarr 1 

qr% a%q aq^TFaV- 

ftqq$ ^--qiq ^sra^r aacqfa: i 
at^qra; flqq^q sprra; qr|q?rrqqrqil 5ft air Irqpwt: 
qgqwqf^qqi^irqqr%qiq?r: %qq %qq^acqqt%qrqqr: qqq qis^r 
f^njRqfciqrq«i: %rr q^aaacqafaqrqqT: %qq qq’Rsraqrqqr: qua 
^RW^nSrTqRRsrJiqqqi^rifqf^rq^qRgqnqRrqrqfqqf^qiqqr: %qrnR. 
*tht a^rqiqqjja^q 5rrqRqtqq%: arsrrqinqq^q qrqrrnn^qra; qqrqaqara- 
qrqqiaf aiq^arq^ar. % qqrtr nfrrqagBTrq^ft “ aqarsq: qqj»rwTfaqT%” fri% 
* l wwr ^ alqrqra^Tfa : qfi^i : |jtr : aqqrqs^rfa ;’’ 1 “ irqwqqqivqrara; qrsi 
^?R» qt%a;” 1 “ qaJracqigqa qgqiqrr^jffr^Tq ” fari^rr qiwaf 
^.qqfoRq^qrqrtvrrqigji qrqqrrw t%>qq 1 ara ^q foqf^r- 
q^r§qRqft«nqifqR qraig-qqiM qf^qqr^qqjarqrinqrqqfqq^q qrqqrf*r- 
♦iH^iqtq^q^rqJii ®^^qig , riir5F^jy5rqRsr9r^q|ai^i^a)ir?qqqr^- 
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3#nsRf ltd acsfarra^rer trapranrafllr sinn®^ i x x 

xxx %35fTW *fTfl *Tr»?PcHI5ITHr%?5n3 5 ir^4 5TIW tfn srapTfffSf ^fcf: 
r€^rasi9i| j srt5i'jft^r?ifir%^ sninwrasc^i 

(g) *fftfte*i4 in bis sNrr?%ei says (chapter 20)— 

^3, 

ftftd ?rra ^FTfl^rsf^^i 

m *r gf#l 5 W sr*R^ li i il 

aid i%w i 

fd ^F?m?w*ftf^rraT fra g It ii * u 
y^jjrararnflrar a*f r ^ tfw^r i 
sra^irarg^R^ffl^wa: u 3 it 
elfra firVnsfa *2*Fdr qrldt st% i 
¥[raffs^Rrar3^Tc?i%d II v » 

fSTrasiRm^ci^w^^ StiWPWc* afdqRcr l 
i^rei< j?;ifa rwr ’ttfr sirft HH f*rdpr^ j T: f a: i 3?di%?Rra5ra?rcw*t 
gi^p^TSgrgT^ac^ I ^TR’^Tra^'WWI'ff ffi^RPT^ITW 3<tl*d‘ 

jj^Ifll^q^if^pgaT^^'cii gat^FcR'ilfRiSJU MflwFWM I 

f%?nw^?fra^iR^i^ 5 i ; ra*ft^i Tr, ^ ;rf,T5niII,,!I, i | 

aHJlffl aiflfSI I 

grjoT *?forrar ^ i^n lren^§<isr h 1 # 
apg^r *#^r *iF*i i 

giR^F H ^ II 

anif^rrai^iret fontf l 

anf^raf rni^sqiMfifgld: » X 11 

SHKTOI lift 33ft, ftmSaaranral “nft.ww 



awTgqrafli'qrqqr a aqpjifHfct ^5fr=ejf%i q<m7flq^<s%fci 
tSHWiaaiafaTlt^W aiflioif SRclwp*| “ srer5W3<TWrcr i 

^irawif^qTaf mi %4t atwc *ii ifcr ft^i 

“ $^5Fcr^7^r4nT^'n^ra:i snn°4 assr 14 qffetr>a%: g^r 
‘ l ^w4ifnqir4c^9^Fcfn5qr: raaraqr: | ^ararfoiiftcq l^gwrcr 
a^itqym4r: ^fli^^?^gwf|[4r^ff?RW?mr^TR[flr;5Rof[STJi^. 

^^sfcrqr^sFJf^^rfi^s^lfutqctqT^qrarss^r^tf^^Fqra 3 $: 
wwa arqTo?fq;i a*ia^ § 3 TOrsfa€qaTSS , w*i aroiwf tow 
awrit qtfw^q wwrewnr gjfiaTqaTqcsiwroii w^wraa^wrelrsgssqraK- 
3<wg^aiaw4qTaq[^sqafawqqw MWPHrqftqftq i wprcqfe^!- 
nagta a «mraafa% aw, wffqa^aa ftl^qwqwcqra;! awfawia- 
wraralf^R> qraar ara Mrqww ga airaw ^fa a^arawaq, i aqiil- 
I?^Roq% wgqfaft *^4twi$fo aifa^a sawra! 3%?ft afa “ wratw 
aft s«52i: ^rasqr *Fa®ai fai^wrwasq: n ” ^ wawwaar^wwaKtai- 
gq^wraqraar^a *ara.i awa wpawruSt ar<Tr sfa “ Tja#n?Em?r saara 
ari4 gsfRRswwf faga:’ i^TaTqa 1 arq%qwar wa: i lira scgq^ 
3 *a?wa:i tM s?gqqw garaia$<aw[aai ^fa aaa gea'aF^aTi^- 
ag i f ?iwi?awFwwq^a»i, i 

Some of the arrwwTs themselves 
vindicate the authority of the wiwjffs; thus — 

(h) qteRFTtr says (quoted in aicaagwf pages 24 and 25)- 
wTRtf%iim: trsfa qhsTiawsiaag » 
a^Fwigniaa afc wt4 a fafsraw' || 

4r a% aia wtw: ^ara. a*wreq*av i%a: I 
§sww%?wia: war- ataraui * u 
qwqiafafa^t awiawifa;: war I 
®*m- qftg$«r *aaw: qsjqw \\\ |i 



s«row cigTSR gwj | 

®5H»»ftwi*JTOH Vli 
^rigawfoi^r fw s|ra>4ipE3R. i 

u<ur% 4 Tsfa vrsh. ^li k l) 

qSq^q-JR* ?RH?P|r?33[ ^ ^1 

^tr ^«'wa raqiK a*n tp* n 

%¥#f qi^fqiHR: it s II 

(i) fum says (quoted in^src«fatfel%cir»# page65)— 
%q«^iRoif %q f Rsrfoctf gam i 
aisrftsifo +i^R 3 r» IraRfra ^f?r^imi 
f^TPTijg %^rqnqc 5 q i 
•qfog sipsjct: Sr^r nfl^r ssiftfo n * n 

On the whole all authors take Vedas as the primary 
authority and then say that Rrcwwrs, being in conformity 
with the Vedas, are equally an authority like the 
Vedas; and, therefore, acceptable and not to be rejected. 

P. 70 . arrcuramM' WI# sswp I— Here the author 
raises a question about the authority of the erprflfs and asks 
the disbeliever of the authority of eTFUHs what he means 
by 8 TFWI, and whether by afFTOTs are meant ( 1 ) ail srPRrs 
( 2 ) or the f^RPTflfs only ( 3 ) or the strats or scriptures of 
Buddhistic or Jain religions. The fWfta refutes the first 
two alternatives of the objection and admits the third. 

p. 7 i. ?rrer: etc.— From this upto ( page 

72 ) the fetfflfc refutes the first part of the objection. The 
f&STffa; says if the arprars were to be unauthoritative, there 
would be an end to the procedure and practice of the medi- 
tation of ms or mystic prayers like «ra*t and others, in 
as much as the procedure and practice of fluffs ha%e et} 
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elaborated in the 3rpmra only. and other non -Agamic 

Hindu religious books treat of ^oftWRifts and do not say 
anything about the practice of w*, though in some of 
them the meditation or *rh of a few Ws like TTRsft and 
others, is laid down- STR^TfcP^, and fHrfcrasr and 

are prominent instances, which treat, inter 
alia, all about 4errs and their practices. The practice of 
?T5|«!fR consists in (1) gw*T or the preliminary procedure 
of a *T?r before its meditation begins (2) or purifica- 

tion of a 3T?r (or making it free from all crudities) (3) the 
putting of *T5T in a proper form or the making of by 

arranging the parts in due order or form (4) making a 
free from faults i. e. the avoidance of faults. All these 
have been briefly stated in order except the first one, which 
is described in as follows: — ^ rttt 

’Sjsrr h^( ^ j 

5[r?[<ngi%^ II 

srqr tw«r ciWq; i 
# || 

The ten but not the methods thereof, are 

stated in the first three lines of the first two verses. 

These ten 4*$Ws and the methods of imparting the &fRTs 
to the ^5fis are stated in as follows: — 

RSjTWit 5* swi: t 

siM thw 5 rt n i n 

fl*nf*uTtT gR: i W 

3%*- u |l 

RSTRFRKRTR. f«T || \ || 
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gi^^^iwr^r ii v u 
ssN; gig 9T w grsg ^grp^i 
fg^g 4 n^fr sts?: m*Kb 11 \ n 
SS^ISTOtegrcl: sfhqgq; | 

tgttrgfaqftg g?sfr q^g^gigr || s u 

afg^r ^gtu sgffci^oj n v, fl 
JR 4 iW 4 <atet 4 f?ggn I 
5IR sgwn?rgg§^ gfi || * j| 

fgrig^g sih^ s?i"f aiw q 4 r: 1 
%-r 4 sr fgfg^igMigg s?em 11 \ 11 
4^r gTR^i 4^ ?r44 a 44 1 

cfRgRTCurgm- ggigfq-ggxgg in • u 

sr^gig^r 4w 4174 c7w<ign 1 
4^ri g?r g'afgn: ggggi 4iftcir: in 1 fl 

The 2nd line of the second verse (of the first two 
verses) states the parts of the g5T3[g<!IT and the next two 
verses state the arrangement of the parts to set up the 4sr- 
^mr. The verses 3-6 state the faults of w But Trrcgr%5*5 
js more elaborate and exhaustive about the faults of *Hrrs 
and it also describes the conditions of 4gis aud 4wggcirs being 
young etc* and their mental attitudes as follows!— 

fesrgsreg *r 4?rr: 7t«gpg g i 

i%4t g®: 7n%^fr: TO^pr gfrftni: il 

gfgtr g>tr^f: »fa?rerer: 1 
g*grere?i^ *fta«r gfeg^ 11 
■$4^1*? S5H 4 ? *$F*IW I 
gig*? s«gg4r gorw«: *pt 11 


31 
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Ifhe author’s refutation of the objection contains 
threefold arguments, (i) If the armors were to be un- 
authoritative, the statements of sirei^ra prescribed for 
various moral lapses, based on the 3Tf»mTs and contained by 
various g^Ftrs, would be unauthoritative. But the gtMs 
have been written by sqyg and cannot be said to be un- 
authoritative in any way and to any extent. However 
giMs, like and fifciguw, declare that those, that are 

anti-shaiva and anti-shaivaite, are accursed beings. Thus 
the gtwrs support the erRflTs directly or indirectly and also 
their religious teachings. Hence the %fW*rrs cannot be 
held to be unauthoritative. 

P. 73. Slf^ g?R — This is the 

summing up of the first argument of refutation. But this 
rather is obscure. I have construed it as — T%q?T RRsjfor ^ aft- 

z-grzl gtm: si 1 <ni^)*rc;*re pi i 

And I have translated it as — It is no use declaring the 
moral lapses based on the works taken to be unauthorita 
tive. (ii) The second argument of refutation is contained 

in ‘‘ | 

(page 73). Herein the refutes the objection by 

saying that if all %qrnns wercunauthoritative, then all 
details, minor or great, regarding the construction of 

of few, construction of temples, their opening 
ceremooies, the ceremonial exhibition of the images of the 
deities at festival times of the year, etc. etc. would be un- 
authoritative, and all such ceremonies would be at au end 
for want of scriptural authority. Nor can any such basic 
authority be found in any other non- Agamic Hindu 
religious works. Hence the author says the %qiws must 
be an authority, unless all such ceremonies are to be repu- 
diated Qnd discontinued, which is an impossibity. 



P. 73. . . .q This is the third argu 

ment of refutation. Here she says that great autho- 

ritative philosophers aud authors, like and 
quote in authority sentences from atWffTs, which they could 
not have done, if the STFRrs were unauthoritative. In con- 
nection with these lines of argument the following from 
may be noted:— 

*3 ?rnr qig<rerartr: omwsrar: t sw#n tifwrf 

^ ti^Fnffr%5r!r * | 

ar^R^fr d aid Tlsrrctsq*? aw 

sraw? ?: l#rF?a$|c? aid a art r?r%?^ af%= wfdutdr 

wai a^fqrffcr^dcw cpai%i *ra |fer 

^ir- %f^rar a%rvRwfaf^raR 

*F5rr®if 

9tjig i rr€*r*i? f'trVfa a dsr-rfd; sretrerifiT^fds surrowi^sfag 
aft^tuFT^ir ei'dra^r? srroftswra; f?fa traa. dfawr 3?^ sirawr 
wtafd aifhad afa^rfaia aca^rafaf^f^aw i^'Twraarwntaf^aras- 
ragrariwirnr?! wr'ctfr^Ri a tffPTflT^raf jjwm*ir? ; r 

aragsRsida: i 

P. 73. g? ....wts^wwd —Here the refutation is 
further continued. The Ma* says that if the works 
written by *m and Jig, the great Hrahmin sages, jire 
authoritative, the straws delivered by the great God, ill?, 
the highest deity and Brahmin among deities, must be 
more authoritative and there can be no dispute about it. 

P. 74. ? wW W: — Here the israrffot ^e® U P 
third alternative of the objection and admits it by saying 
that they were written only to mislead such people, as 

were perverse, perverse in the sense that they repudiated 
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Wwfjsnl, and not amenable to be guided by truth. =srr^t%?mris 
also similarly said to have been written to mislead perverse 
people that they might sink into ignorance and go to rack 
and ruin- The condemnation of Buddhistic and Jain 
doctrines by all followers of Vedic religion or religions is 
due to their extreme bigotry and their refusal and inability 
to understand the truth underlying the doctrines. The 
one strong ground of Vedic people to condemn the 
Buddhistic and Jain doctrines was that Buddha and 
Mahavira, the founders of the two religions, repudiated the 
authority of the Vedas; because, they said, the Vedas 
preached the slaughter of animals in ws, and excluded SJgrs 
from the benefit of the study of the Vedas and they were 
denied spiritual culture. 

P.74. etc— After Buddha preached 

the religion, named after him later, it became very popular 
for some centuries on account of its broad humanitarian 
principles, so much -so that Vedic religion seemed to totter. 
Vedic religion came to be discredited and deserted by many 
people- The leaders of the Vedic religion naturally became 
anxious and began to think of the ways and means of 
saving the Vedic religion from the great danger. They 
then skillfully passed on the public that Buddha was an 
incarnation of Vishnu and as such was to be respected, 
in order to gain the sympathy of the followers of Buddhism 
and win them over. Except for this there can be reason 
why Buddha should be considered an incarnation of Vishnu. 
This trick of the followers of ^nrsrfTWiT seems to have the 
effect intended; and gradually as Buddhism spent much 
of its force in its conflict with Hinduism, the exponents 
of Vedic religion began to say that Vishnu had the incarna- 
tion only to deceive the perverse public and wrote 
Buddhistic scriptures. The author, a follower of Vedas, 
naturally condemns Buddhistic scriptures as meant for 
deluding the public- 
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P-74. ^3 etc — Upto the end of the book 

from here the very last objection is discussed and disposed of. 
The objection is based on what is said in the and 

says that the scriptures of various Skaiva and Vaishnava 
sects are said to be deluding like the Buddhistic scriptures, 
namely.- the scriptures of q-wfa^rs, afs'rais, ^n^s, 
■rigtcITe, qi^tT^soi^rs. The words means that 

the literature of many other sects also is deluding and is 
therefore, to be discarded, like the foregoing ones 
(mentioned in the ^Ts quoted ). The words spsilR BS5RT: 
includes the Veerashaiva literature, which, therefore, is 
unacceptable. 

P. 74 . etc. — This contains the refutation of the 

past objection* In refutation the points out that 

the Agamic literature of those Shaiva and V asshnava sects 
is to be rejected, as do not conform to the \ edas. There 
are some sects, says the author, that do uot conform to 
Vedic principles. The literature or scriptures of such sects 
only are to be discarded. And the literature or scriptures 
of those Sbaivas and Vaishnavas that conform to the 
Vedas are to be accepted and followed. This standpoint 
of the present author and others has been already pointed 
in the notes at the beginning of this section. The word 
qreTJpT, mentioned in the verses from is a general 

name of all Shaiva Schools and hence the objection. 

The refutation is based on the statements contained 
in that very which say that some particular SbaivB 
religions were acceptable; while others were preached with a 
view to delude the perverse public. It seems that Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religions were very crude in the beginning; 
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but later they must have come to be refined by being purged 
of the crudities and repulsive practices. The unrefined 
sects naturally came to be regarded as deluding aud 
mischievous and hence to be rejected, contains 

vivid description of such various discredited Shaiva 

and Vaishnava sects. In the last four chapters of 
it is stated that WtRR gave permission to some 
of his disciples to preach and establish Shaiva and 
Vaishnava religious Schools on a refined and reformed 
basis, which give an idea about what those refined 
and reformed schools were. The following from 
T%WT% may be noted in this connection: — 


git — w flrafcr gtirioir | 

I clpi ^ $%j%— 

ft fRT gt sra 7[g# | 

SST'PRW g§j*T ftjjTfiq II fcjfRVJT I 

^ gggw: i 

weslft stra ft «*ft: i 

stiTvnjji ^ft^STcig^r i i 

7W 713# «t*T 5513# 1 

* %5ir^?tc5r%f titers I 

Htff7TT#g. I 

ft#<rftrarcm discusses the Vedic and non-Vedic Shaiva 
schools in the following verses:— 
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etmut f§fr arer: f^R totsirt | 

^ wra w*r sif a %fir 5r^r: u 
ag shr a# ^raRi%ani 
sw =g ^r%^T #* fhsr raf faff $j* i) 
fi%sfT3 ^mwi# gtijjNr 4*«nw6Hi 
hhat^r fas rasra s<ta*ran. u 
^fmrhficfr&srfi^: r%fm: i 
^^snnt^r%?fsKaaa ii 
a^^tcrtitfafrarasiRnn^Ticc. i 
aiaFir ev$r fa sgr u 

Ta^fansa afra^r «rw#j rertrieft i 
fantsgm afa a<a h 

P. 75 - T%tT =iaa srtfrcTCRRf — T he ff{ school is a Shaku 
-sect, as may be noted from the following verses of 3ktI?T 
or aRaatiaa : — 

faairwan fiftref fi%^ agfasr i 
airfikawra fa s?i a hurtr |i 

Here in the refutation the author means that f^taf 
and some schools of Shaivism were preached by to 
delude the perverse public, as much as Buddhism was 
preached by Vishnu. So the author holds both fa* and 
fijTOj equally responsible for some degraded mischievous 
forms of religion in India. 

P. 78. fg ft etc— Here the author summarizes up 

to the end oi the. book bow tK™> P"»* * Ktn ° es “ 
consonance with. the Y^fe. ****>"• He thu» finally 
puts at net the objections rmxi kf the ecephcs of ttomn. 

82 
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P-76, ^f^ir etc. — In this passage the author- 

discusses the objection advanced against the practice («RTO- 
of on account of its being a arfsTC^R. This means 

that is questionble. The author disposes of the 

objection very much in the same way as he does the 
objection against enTOsrai'rar. He finally establishes the 
atfljoq of those fats that lay down atrerc in conformity with 
Vedic principles and says that those dsns that do not 
conform to the Vedas are to be rejected, such as those of 
«HHTS, «Tf55TS, etc- 

srinms and fais are almost synonymous and there is 
not much difference between them, fa has been defined as:— 

sfa =3 pt II 

( an»t*WR*afWt5W, which is not yet priuted ). 

" Strictly speaking an eriwii differs but slightly from a 
fa. The former is said to deal with twenty five subjects,, 
such as the nature of the Brahman, Brahmavidya, the 
names of different fas, creation and destruction of the 
•world etc- The latter treats of . only seven out of twenty 
five subjects dealt with in the stFTflls. Sometimes the word 
‘‘4ira?! ” is used as synonymons with arm and fa; and a> 
3tW55 deals with only five out of the twenty five subjects 
dealt in the «tT*WTs”. (Elements of Hindu Iconography 
Vol. I, part I). On the whole fats are a literature of Shakta 
sects and Shaiva sects and their religion and practices- 



APPENDICES. 

The following appendices are intended to give 
■readers in a collected form the explanation of i%? and srfe 
and Their wwrattw that makes Ufaftfoafcr. Appendix I 
gives the nature of lire, 5ri% and Their or ajfasjran- 
.Appendix II (a) gives and describes the creation 
both 35 and erg? and criticizes and palls down the 
of School; and it further gives 5rfiu?aEiqf$. 

It also pulls down the theory of wfaEsni of Buddhistic 
schools. II (b) demolishes the II (c) gives 

the evolution of B6 principles or errors. 

Appendix I 

—Chap. I, 1-12. 



sfkf^nnRr wvFRjmwrwrrv ftnnv 
sot n i ii 

sr|iH wwfrw T v 5Rra?w u 

uOTif^r vr rera ii * u 

cridcr svrtiRV vrairih' 4 wwi 

5raaj^r d qri%t jotrtrgr: h * # 

<rwtf i ^ ww: ^GhWWtfW: I 
Fm^r %wwmH i h» wc|i#r n i ii 

i^NiKi agr cM^m^N^iTi^^ f- *R*r awi|- 

^4>ri5 ?j T- l iR'i t C55r i hh<# rt?- 

5fWR ?r II l U 

gp j^H TT VRRt fiw w 

jpiMldftfflw «*# 
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“ fcqrfcr ” foi tot qRSR: to- 

tRTOfor” “w^r^rir ^rPr qretgqsftqfV’ fpr fj: 
«RWPif 3 #!Ti 3 w?ir <irc3r TOnc»ft 

form TO fR*T: II s II 


jwfan'qfonr^ i 
foqr^STORR snr: qriroq 11 ^ 11 

fir«ffqtf$ireTOqR g<=rtfr# jpR& to% to 

h ii ^ ii 


^^TT% gfg gT fi PT 5t=E3Rferfi% II 
^yi^rtfrsfajR to: *trr stto ii s it 


“ ref'CPTOr S^TO TO: ” 



^T#?^ir5i 


l^w TO ?R«T: II $ II 


fra wKTf JTf pi 

sts3T3iftBft$TO?forqR qiqftqaq 


to RTOrorctR TOiTO^Ewgro n 

^TOSTO T|?5IR 3#% II ® II 


jt=t %?iTOR%^TOritiTOqT$rir argTO i%to: &a TOiqifaf- 
TOt^TTfoRgrrot^rt forrroirt n “ to^i^to#: srfotTO- 
sfajoir || forra: Sr^Rife fo to fr m totii” fPr ^rtdi-*«i<|is4 
ttto cr^f tti^tto “ TOforotr 7W irt^T ” TOrfonr®*- 

T Rifer R anTfriforTOrerroR 3jfsR f^r^R?^iTOpi$ij<& 
TO t for R TO II SI^TR fos;^ RffsTTO^ritaSa? 0 ! fSrjjrt&T: I 

^3 sr k to “ *r to= *r TOt *jp s 
^tr: sr tttof?t tr^t: sr ?ifrt^: ” ^rq^rctiH^^M^i^- 
q&%fir t^^torr^iVtorto 11 ® 11 


«roif : sI^rr* sifft smsmTOT: 1 
at vr^rR^fr qhfr. srrorfo to fort ii « 11 


for^TpR; qr qraforenrlroffc 
gFSRt if f# : 1 5ti qnTjqfaiftffi 

w I toto t qtf qrefefgt fort tot# srroirtrtq*b 11 
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*nn I 

as* w: ara^r# 11 <?, 


«T?n 5T%^: 5r$nfcsl 

urn a st g4f aagaorear&”Rr a^ 
foarfaftrs; sftaiar gragfaisra-' saiasa 
irfm &arwtnaa g ” ^r w& srf^; 


C: w$: BftiSmi 
itwig^oi ai«*?a- 

t^n% || “aiar g 


aarr &sr *wwwr aia* 
#a$*t im^fr at rerai a4#raa tt 3° n 

^g t ffH t f s refo i ar sTatra^raifear ii 

3% at qaaiagaaiassstt ftrai ii ? i n 
.. snat.- aaaarsa ar ^urotr: s^iqtiaifs^a'n “ 'nrererfe- 
T^asr sarvrir^r afaaraaffiar ii a?$r 

TR: f$ t a&KS areg ” ^fa 3T?t: f^gria^aa Taaanaai faaM+lfoa} at 
TTUTR^IR}?I®fff %m a% ??r^: u 13 II 

snjara aaaRt aT 5 ^«u«<inh 1 ii 
a^f arifterMaafaar 11 i* n 

gnjma gaaxa a<mat snpmaaR t ai g^arr- 

u^ft “ t aFaaiaaai f^rr ” ^ gaufeatS;: i dcm wiiftfrt w- 
»i^NWH»tiifati^w J -iPiiiw<iM at %asnoi¥isaf a^Pfer a% 
a wwtfit ?ai& “ **w*ar ««ir#at tfa asgat 
ara ai g . iptarag^Jr^nf^af stpe T^rara^fa arwprfM^ im? < 
Chap. U— 1-13 


5RT: $NHJ «rtW aPTHW H'MsJ^T n * 


4 




4% 




rv *\ r\‘ 


*R# JflsWt: II * ti 


sarrer ?n^55 


1%^5’T %T5P1T T^IShd^r It 5 , II 

Sn?r%r sifpprpt #nfR- 

II \ n 

u | i'xj|<nT?f%¥r^ || 

®T%aRmTT|^ ^twrtwt^t nw^RRMn#^- 

a *m Irqwfqr qm%*rRra ii « it 


5TI# *pf5TT% l%'§2(T II h || 

5R>T5R[R 3TOITO *13%- 

5g<j TRs^mlR y4ym«r aRn& Rtf^Tf^faRr qr^R h h ii 
? rer 55 R %<r#pt 3tr 11 
5 ^n^T^T*T ^rrccPT^ 11 ^ 11 

?RT m%fTE558?OIT^ 1WI “ #*T ” ^ ^:5TT^ 5TR 

«rg^#^TR#^r urr#* #ra cr^jttsr 3Rerrrirr% $re: 
■HiaR>14 ^Rf5T##R 3R3; tfrr^m^sri?n*TTlf#r f^#ITO- 

«rrat?5l%r ws&k sra; *rtR*Tgf^R: n ® n 

Rrartvra qi sm ^mftrflfgf^rs^n u 
5q^q*TR§ 11 <s 11 

q* srn ftw?gq*r ?prqipq^f4 f^f^r^r 

«Wr^feE(4: II « II 

#nr s^u>ri ii 


11 II 
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wrar tmg W 35 - 


ft?rrarc ffcr <$<n *Nra: im \ n 

cTafpTT *T?TTT ^T%^R^83mT 
^mwiWT%TTTai?m^T^^T7afr n i* 11 

er^fcn ’rcftrasrafejft ttwi tttwi re*m n % : ?tt%trt- 
5s^mn srecfifir sta: n 11 

*t ^Tgwrrap^r: *r%: HWRPrra; 11 u 
ars nfe r fig - ^r: “ airefr, sraret, ^i?ft * 

^I^mrTTR’gi^^TTW 5T?TW#I^FWr3T ^TrfSPJn^T “ HRf^t * 



3qKH=bH«iffr reT I gsf: rat'd* I *^' 0 lsy<JW wW 

«m^oTTfftrcr feraftnrere&oft vra#rl : 11 

vTTT^fqrf^frg ffa a-iU^-f rareNniR^rs'nirara; ^rrwn^- 
Sr^ra^tr^ rarrara. <fWR5rtrr^"n^f^r «n?nt vriraar: ■$iaUya*n , TzpT- 
^rarw^Sr era: era ^€t^T^rarftra' r&w: 1 « s i^ fra«r: ll? M 


V— 38. 


«I3 Sgfo rfr wflftra 


jp^rara^H Trara II 

vft^ra vnrara snr$ra ^r «n«Hei< II \& 11 
^ *? t ^r f^rrarR g^lara' wj^ra wrrara 

^ <*&4afara$r : « \* 0 

goRranSrai siftB5®f*rsr 1 
afronggtg ? rat BRflrasfsrarftrai ti ^ II 


2 


6 


sRHreirar*nn* sriWj^m- 


sfffcpfaRRrerera. 


“ Prefer swift:* qtftrq^r: u *r*Rg%: 

“ af^R fcTRT f sr ^fra^FTRWTf 4T§ wf qfiRPW§ «&l3nQ| 

srrirs qrr^ r swhrs Ri<Nmi% % pftre faa^sw ” 
HPRTRi^grajTRRRreq^R i stri^t^- 

^Rlf^Cfa: mt(^: l SRTRift f^Rt 5fTI%: ^TTORraTOT^n^R^r 5RRlfa4 

ftmfori%: areftRralR: i RRrarr srsrer^q&sfa s^tr: sn%^^i!iWRT- 


f^T^TOWlfa^RRR; ^fir^FwfStJ 
qr w^^ j g q ^ FT 5RRqf%*RRTl^R( u 


m ims^^RKrif^sr • »R«r srt*ttr5|Jt ^Rsreti%qi%fr ar%:— 
{^R^3i^R%7ifof^Toft R^R^rrg^Jr^RT^PRi^ 11 asr 
^rt^sc^r fsrsifi^vrRR sssif^rfosri srrfoqq#r T%r'*rcr*Rrac. 
^far^SrcRfltft n^tf^w»T5rqr?«T855roflf%5JTf?rr^flr 
^SRTtRtltwFfi q^faoft fgR^^RWRq-Tm^^Ri R^rt i%wm- 

?rr5R55fcr#rerfri?r iqrcrfenrnTfirc foq'reRR ^PRrfrqRra; ^rc- 
str ^rf^Rtnra; RRSR^flrft^TK^Rtemi: asnpnfaw f^rrai%- 
^eq?rr *rRt 11 ms^rfcrrfrftl^flRrcrra; r^rRcORq^R^RtgiiT- 
sn%ftfa&rfa 1 RRttffet sq^rt ^r<r T^qifa^riRtfrtfrarq r^ri 
« rfa ^^TRRg-RRBqqilr?^ f^Rinqqmsfoi^Ri s?r$ri 

R 5fR% foqt 5TR 51 vrq%Rrq|?qiRRgf ^ q RfffgoRrftifc&i g'JRRT- 

fi'jwr^r ?t|q?qR3'>T3rqarT?rFqtR^q^^f^^' c r^*i^ ^r^g5r*m%Ri 
^Rq^rq?^^a?3iqniT^qf^qrq?f( ?r?ft sigRRi nfire$RRRT hr- 

«r%R5r^ faRflRWR&qrflraRqqR^forc^r qjfrafirfif h 
1^0[RqRf?r5if?R^Rr: II “ f%7(&=rr| |qJs<J: ftwf fr -* M <l'l«3 ft r 
f^qRRq^jrR smsr^hi; “ ^fcr sfhff^faiRRrSrefHfcar 1 ara^RR- 
^RRt^SRnR. II “ »TRRt RR: ” ^ TffaRre 1 srN 1 RtS^W 
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*r?r?rprar “Jnmat sa n u 

gasra ^a^area* faqra^ i fefd n 


wpsmi smsrrat rMir&anr^jrera %ar. 

“ a#rr toi sr/rfe: 3 fe?i%g 


l +W«ISSmKt 


fra aatsft 


IT W l 


WR^jar ftlRTT 


3%: ?T^T.- HTS& I 


q mgan r ms , inff^iRT »twi5jr: i 
mn fem wtea r l 

am sifof^rrerfarr Jpeft arirf^i f^rerr ” 11 


i^Bfci^tiiaCiBCtEcaEaEEjgiBtiiaiE 


<srn SHE: RTflfk^R^r wTTOl^ 5*T tiiWftalVWTOKBK# . 

^rmraift n am ■ rwi^i ftwamtsfir trw3^tosiw%- 

w ramdww r fe#nrre^frfrfaqft am acwiawaf^eaaim mm- 

sra Jr a mrfa i aw sftwt* m*~ 

w^t«w& ^wsrcrma; i 

ag g^F^wiwiRTaaw am asgmft a foafr am arcft 
WH-HHiN'apn »rft TOfa<MH« ta t w # WS <w a 

wra; 1 m^rtfmmma; i aa ^r 
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stfsr.jw?^ ..^isrt^t®. 

■ gr ^ g ^ i ^ j - ??ri T • 

^*l-jinich3|q^i^ w ^H i sr^i 

i *re ‘^. 

jp^+^i^iw^cqi^i sra^r ^i^frrcsJaWft f^^Erra; i a?nft 
5n3ri^3j ui^qrf^fJr^RwfTr Hisroa^y f^n^; 

5^pW4 *t Hefner iw4^ V?r ( 

?ri T%fT%srW ^#57 ^mfir?^>^5JTtiRTg^^ ^r 

*re#j5R5rg4 srff%^r swn^' m?: 

n f p « • ' ^ > Vi'tjjfi 

** «n$teHwfir *r frmds tj ggre^ ^ hqq fe . 

I <r4p:g|T 37 *TT$7?3 31 |) STr«: Sf^pTf Kr^-TT^Vw^- 
^im^^MjKii^ i 5 ^wn#r i 

f^vjsnffRir qf^r^ii 3*37 ^^nsTr^T^^re^Fr Hnsisri- 

^ ssr^(3»TO^^5«;VRr i ^r^3^3:qr^w?ff Irfa 
?Rng<3r W^IW^^?>!T)tR<? 5IT ^fTW^TiTT ^CPET J #feW fa 

w«TOvf5rt^%ar n - 

; nfa f|?fk: ^g^ftvrmrairqi^ 33 5 ^- 

«r®rm- 


*'ir "‘ 
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! «n«nT 


*r%n*n« gr?rf^y]^f7T7p rccfi< i 

?3 : ?tsr# ?r wraihm^n^ra ^ ^rra; qg qfcfe gqfa<&ggN - 

^rfrr i i afewa 

«5nren i j 

** ^rm^TT%gf?r: I snfir srepgre r gfcr ; i “ sirjfit 

wrbrt: ?strf> ’Tswi^fa'f ?nsfrr5#TT*Tf mxm&H a??rikr- 

%f asn 5% , ^n^ig; i Jtifa arma-wsjqi: 

7*eK^i^i«T(4>KT#(lf smrarr stfrrefcRta sntai ^rricnfacsna’ i %? 

*t*tt ^jfg^^irsR *mv sr&rsrrgt snfcrer s ra ig m ra t$re3 rn % - 
TtfpR®PwRt srita; srr%%Rr ^rffa ?r i a r wra i a gtrefesmT 
^rra; i aa sresroai *r«?r^ i a^nw mrolTO - 

w)>wi< i *c# *r^fWrrar?rrc( wniTvrTsrra; anfantsfa tNfgnrwret 
^r«?^wki^g<»w44 srami 


srersns^r 


sn&P ii 
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TirVrkftraiW^ i ’torst- 

WrCT’i ^?TRr — 


ttttet srcnraT ^mnj; n 

sng% s^t^ir apre<m spror^: n m u 
?TS^ II si II 

anr irrram ?T^i^r<nmTr?^T: i 
^rmwiTm^r: m ^rranr; 'tsr: || n 

wis^^iKWcgTR g^rm*T^r^ i 
*Hrg- ; strs; ir§: t%t%3^tt srrar sWIr i 

^^SRtmfaaRsrrat tts 5 *?: ?r%: ^rg: RBRrenit- 

HtwwraL tfsrcfsrraN: i srranreg f#aR H^g^ r w8f^wu% - 

apsrrai T%TR3^I: ^RT^RfrwfeerT: SRRcr ffS^TO- 

^nrrfark srf rr? 9R: m^iTsaRRiireranf areram i^RRt 

^f^rjrrJiif^jfiTR^ %5T^3rs?irsn- mrawi rsutrrr: w-iRRi 
T%5n#n afflr^jprRi; srsartiRa'^^rRr 3*nr?rc: i anRrj; 

^ark: ll S5. II 


K* WRrgom^frcrfersR innRfor^ RrTitn^TRT^^w^i 
^rgq^sjRg ^TREiTRrcmT %arr r^sjt #*rrar 

STlfa: s'TTi^Rf i 

fjiifcnfa: tu qror ^iwarmr^prr>fr ll s« u 

“ iTfsarsn” s>rrfa: ^TEOTrcrmRr: 5*:wg^5T5nlparr*rcTar, 
^ ^pjtarfe: TTT *IRT ^r^?IT^^lfT | nRgelwraT?I^: « «v II 
8Rj^PTn%r=^?mlr?nsraTmii5n i 
arf^irRtf%w?5f 5*far ar§r>srr sgsf: ll sh || 

*r*|CRrfa: sr&sn srisr^iThfifl sr-jRtarJTa': i 3ri%srren%^ 

| WI ^ff^TT: ^^fi: | 
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JTR-RTf^rtThfr wrai^fiTw: trg: i 
H^jcTT ^ f^grEf irt^: it s$ n 

i%: Trrer^ripntTra; ^frmrerr^srcrra: H ^ r wi - 

#n*ngrcftrt: sfbrHi 1 %^: srg; smir: 

?r? s?5r^s> Tcri^^q' mif?gTH5rr%fri^ ^ gregr gcNfi^Jiftflw- 

: ^R0ftgcr: ftsrgs;: armmif^tfraTrfer: “ *nhy: ?r^f ^ sr%: 

hW: f?T ” f Rf f^STRTSrf^: II 3$ || 
f^n^+d} ^ T%f%3^i[ ^rs?niV5T^=)T^ u 

arfasrnW|gr afar wlk^g w^fSg t: 11 «« tl 
st«t sfi^g^Tmf , H=r%3rara, f^r^er'r armrer- 

glfaraHTCWf: $R&$rcsr arfa: ararRT^m^Pi; ar*I%: OTiRntf^far- 
“grr#f 5T^3n€r5RRrf^*rr fft?r ^TN^fTragrET gRferensn 
*«!& arhRjangra; snot ^r gsarc* ;Hhn&ft@r ” ww^; “ awrf^;- 
wsRnNif^&s^irstf %f: sggr ^ra” f%ran*rifr%sr afcn: 

■arr%?ntiffgr: ?ra:stfr^^ra?ragr: srfjRfT^srff?rgjfi?nrgrR^f?n:n*»fl 
irihsriftr r?tr ftsPEfrfgmrer: i 

^cr: ^5WfT?g«rfT?r: ^ra4^f^#JifgT7ff%^ffr%JrRr 

t TT<^Tff?rJ^r4': i arar *&■■ srr*[ 3 >ff(*rrarassTft'^r 1 

T^JSTCT^RfP^Tfgra 7^*fRt * 


T%hr%€WFr, 1—78, 74. 

ara?TTM^T— 3Tf fofcsftlSra fSTSTTf— 

rargrar h 5 s # tl 
5TffT^ ^ra&T Rgfe qft^er n ? h 
e?rra?rra — 3TtfTRHi'H=M 5TftT5rnf^niT^%?r «n4; 

^e?t < r %&k: ^ar^ra?iT^7TFJrara??r w^yrara; app3rs$ *w: 
Jig^t f fir snitffefrft g as rra c srfraant#* straps fwfc a * « 
ffifoi og a^PW3FJT<J^: I 

f%?rc^rl4flfKT??&% V'w * * * 
aryWw — *?4 gf|t^ s^rar* — 
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tfe^rrori n 

SRKR: II 

sns*rf^T%ft%># an .fforarnft $r u « u 
sni vrnr: gisraif^mr ?rf?r 

g«nftwn< ’jf^rarFRR^frftr #rr%^i i satoft 

^juf«r^flr%^r3r: ^nqwmwft-srrJTrR i%w*rnrra; ^t- 

srfaircrr&fcr ^Rfr a*R% i srffir smig- 
qTref q rerl ^RrgsRR ^ stM srior^fncr %r^j^fcr i gfjRRjrm- 
rrr K^fflH^s'fiT^^mfivrRH ^%q$ran?fot'ft i 

am tfiRrur anfmra; if^ragg arrRcgmlr gr szrfe^'wrcirRg^ 
nmsr: i ^rm; i sWa i?rhrf ?rm sgsrPRranr i 

st f^fR: 3R5TJrt ^icmra mlfiR mrBrRr i 

vfcrfa?*KtHr&r ar*wn?j strjtR h fr*R5ftra iR#trjit i m 
asOTRi i^rcif^RRtfiRRra; f«sRrt& 
«ffc^ts#profrr fR JTRr^frT^g sprrktw anrsmm^R gR ^m rr - 
Risfflgotm^arR. i ^arrm.- arsis^lRRtsft srmiqR ffR^ra; ^r- 
am^ro t^rrR ar^f^w^RjR^:^: mersfirflRRf^oi'RRT 
srtjt sreigwr: str arzf^5T: ?rRcrt craRcr^tTRrR^Rssi. 
^r: SEW ^r^sm? r: faa*>Rr^r^rTT^%'*R |J fr 8?frwR?R- 

RmiRR if^tRrR^if^ft #W «Rr srtmt u 
arfsw^^Rwr^gg^^rrR 11 
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i h siOTf- 

IqcfeHnaild 

^fo^m s^ansjrrererT .'creifafH • raft* ssterogaircn st£- 

sr^r^i arr ararr^Rt m* arrsi: - 1 

srtg ft ’TT ^ .: aj^F 3*4 ffii[3593r- 

*%HI ' aft^WTO C, aflg tftmfeg iti .•fltflbiTf vtfsffij ^nWtf^T 
fq^rqrjcr?g'^r S^ k TTR^ar q i+i7<&'t«I^9mA^ l «U«(*4tWl- 

g <fa i 4w*rara c. aFi^^nf ^ h £u w^iWifra. ^^3* 

^arraF ^gruHfsj cU«3i m'fc^' i T ifdRMM. 

a? ffi feg n S T W T ^^Tt^l^rTOT^T .yv?'**‘ 

^k wli^ftiiHrian ^ i awnRr^r: aBfepwigpfsncrr 

" fsj %5fe^%srr^W anraarrsfir rffcrara; 
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sffifrar^: i 51%: t%rafa 1 Srgrsrm T%JT?«rNrT*rnrt 

r%sr«? grr srcg^T %far frsrt i%$st: i arrlr crwtssrer wsrervri^f ?n 
^mf'rn^Rr f^^rr i sir nm-- srpT^wpRqsrepng; 

■wnsrci 1 srnn^ff wra ^r %g srcg <rci fNtasrtSsira; 


% g 5rg«mF^8Fisi l ^reRi^?t sr^rfsr^^ si ct^tr ^fagsrtOr 
*r ^gf^N^Tffcresng. ON snarer strrttf^ ^nrre ^ Ofcrc- 
r re gref^ T wt 5tsrr^KSTfig^^f^i m sn?r: 
iferprisira; sr flttre: ^tstmi; mnsTs^tsrraTri^^is^^si <r*s- 
rra^rcfcnrra; 1 *tg si %?rrft irt: Okg %5Tctf| swNfifo 

fog^ira; ?rf srfnfir snsNtf^mBr st **?r:fBr<fBrfo wpafi 


isw^resr- 


wmg; 1 srr^^ Si^ON^m; =pfar^rrfSr: 

^fw: sfe q*£ sm% it snfe sn*rc- 

^esrN* vnOrsng. 1 srg s^ q < en^f $r^ : r%3> q^fBt 

rr^r^qsr sjTJWsr qz vg r ^gqsr^i^^RR^^^^scR^rgf^si^Pi- 
fra; 5ren srenfa ?iis?r#rf^srf%g55rfg: 1 #* ^gn^^si^srr^f^ra: 
r^preSr^rr^fr qrsn°ji*if®Nsrpri tBrcpicrN ^pt$iu; sj^seweifaar 
rawt s-rn^fir 1 sm^ fcfi*T: srcg*srs<i % sreN*^<nsr3np¥i?*sft- 
Roftq- gp^n ^TOispih%: ^ gr^N TsrerraiiT'n f^raft- 

rsmf^pnfcr ^srrN si fBrafwSr ^ H^^srmwiirsrfcira^rtfit 

nN g^prwfqr R%f^lr^OTmfr?T^?rRnfrTwsng. srfrN#*- 
irnif}sn«rs*ngtfpT: ssNaRfift 3sr srNreft w^^i^s'isigsrfirefitsiift- 
sNhr?%snsigsrOrefar<t sif iren^dN *w^TOfo*iY^%ctsIsn&tsr vr[- 
nfN#^swnra; >js?ra;?taiwnre ON srsgOr *munsrr $n?: ?r^5^r- 
?qrf»Nr sn firift sit ^rra; srr^r: wssfrcfarat ■H<^i+rgeri«*raig 
i f^N: wfa 5r? : ^tf?^|pr?tt'Vsn3r?n<Ji arsi^irii 
^•srrcninng. sncq^^t^rsrfwt 3r?: arresrrwiJKPTra; sn&fqirfBwtsft 
j*5^i stf&rNmsini; f^rgrsrr ?uN3«<55sng; srrfa ftqrpr: ?nOn- 

^cN f^fr: ^Iwflmreratfra sBgift #f!iwi%st Jr^PTprswsrra: 
wmserariftN rd^irv sr^mureiRfrsft 
sniwatuf^sn^'? <i4 ^fl^fasrrrfr gaifow^ Nrarfr^. 

<5flr wvewfVfa ftwr^r^i^RWi^sti gftaflt*01Br f^ssr^pfjRHl^r b«# 
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tot#SRT-34 to 37. 

^ frir&rftf srlhr ssnftsrc <&sri 
^^?minii^®frlirRm^f%q'f%5^^f?r^Ri^!r:8f)^^gi^- 

“ srjnf^^JTr^raT^rRTTJT^iTDiig; i 
^SRiIrKitfWicri crert ^r era: f^n i 
cRR'Tffrft ^R g*RTR ^ft^T II ” 

“ «Hr TSfRI ^IWTtr TT%oiflRI^I I 
*TR flflKWHq'Kfi JT«n^3I II 


5?H fom ^ ^ ?R TTTp 

^sffjpuR ?r|^?r ^^wi-KWd^iH.qgwi^ ra 


c.itFcricrf*i!cinif‘Eit : ^f |M^MJF^r;FF^ir;iK' 1 PT.^f*iL , it<iP’RlPCKHHvfKi!jl 


%3eR#fier II 

arsr gf^n^rj^?mrjrRei?i>T tpr, ■ 

^ifeera vrafa u . 


^if^if&ra^rEpra; ^rf^resntsraF^ 
gras; ^tt^nss^m ^fora£r'iRj<oratf 


JS N * *v < 


* wv n- 



1C 


sn%T§NrTT?iT after a: a^rer; a s^raea *rai% i ^mRTt&sra- 
x?i^r?t?r TTrar^rarai^, ainfftrc fema^R^rsjr&Traikfo, asfcn. 
smiTH ^raRiransrftsT, qpqpnrant i era tr* g¥jTg*r^i?ninsi^- 
^r%fra;w5^5n*Tr5r5r^5roi Tnftqjfis rt arra *rafo i tr%{%«nT5ra?T^. 
^5er5^^,^fn€5^5T%. area Tr^rn'Ifl-fEetiT araiq^fwiftra; 

f5B^PS9c5Rrasr5ti7f%^ra5% waft, ^Wi^anspfar eR* aRJasaafteti- 
f^f%aarcTi%$a?auTrara aara erarr Hsrar srfterar srro ^rvrf^r^. 
TTraFram^msrara *rarfa. erarr, sarenraT §r*arqarar itfct, *&i ^r- 
Tara f%5TiTf35|5rf%in%cR5r *rar%. ^aa^srnaaaarasa s^rca im- 
F|grai#f^f%3Tm^?ra 3rm?3»?7Tn%%^i- 


nmfcra, ara^'mrarr ^rar^rra^aFar^arvnasraTaararara^TiJratrf 


^p^fEr^aTsretaai aiTaraaaF 
*5 ^r%, JTfi% 5 rra aara. «ra art aaaraararaaiaaaasTraraa 
aara- T%«ratgir% 5 rra vrm?r. sraojaT :par . araa 

arftr'ra:ftarai, sian%t^ara 5 Ra^araita: 3 J 7 :<a, c^Rrraaara. m 
aifRarsrcra sra; ara, mftrraaRnna 5 a*£, ^rci&baaa 

’agj: w, Trerssrr^p^TOT ara, ^erara# ^raafoaaraiTra: 

jfiafeafasgsalr. srasRasr ^inasrr^aTaTTaTearfersT Jirffra^rarim^ 
?rras?nig: i ar^rarc'aftsa^sa'ns , ^raiaranaiarartg: 711%:, naarnaa- 
raarawa era> gTEai'raraf'TTtraiaaiaa tt^;:, taajamiaraii^eTaraa* 

ga ^4 , ^eraM? rftarcn^aararara; 3?a f ? af& sp;a%. «cdt*<«w5^nr 

HfoaiTa^ffirg raaeree 1 aa are h raa: aeat: 

taaa, w^arasfr m-, amaar na; 'raf%^«kiT<iT'ioiJiT^#rwpi- 

wr a^ ^ a s ^a^iaa^Ria ^ wt^owarwiT, ^Rewrafteoftnarc; 
q r ffeg ort ara.- 5 [Tf% era^ ^tea%a: , araa^i^CdW^i^'^ raftft 

1 37^5 %N%ai<*rw* 7^3% 
a^asga aararanarcsB TRa } 
sttaftaeiftaaft!! 
fowsrail i pi t Trant^rai^n^praim w 
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Sanskrit Works. 


; «i^jjfT^nT%vrR5R 
«rgw^r-iTi^r * 


tmwmmiiri n&rgpr 

aresnFToi-fublished afc Rw<w'??sn^-i 

Devakotbai Ri^i f^rspfrt— ftn 
.^rran-^Rs^si^raT^ * 

&<-Rftt4ta-*TRfa : raroi^RRi 

^rv__ «-s fN g. 


I # 

; . ; * : 5f|TRFn^Pl 

lch<4l 'fe'-Wi * 


'“. c ^ ^ rv 

[TO-RWi^'H^Rfwn^ 


i-wmrm 


<R^sraiRrai-^3^ 


RNdWT5^-41<M&«DJ§ra 


arowifteT-Gaikwar Orienbal » 

series, and ^raig^wi^r 
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Kanarese Works. 


<add sied^ rtjO^irt^. 

^55«)fW^ ^az^oij-E. 

Narsinhacbarya . 
rlEsdao^^^-'^®^ 30 ' 3 ^ 
rtactaoess «£8i,-M^sSotS^ 

sS^W^Si 4 a ^ l£ ®- S ^ J3S3 ' ) ^v 
rio&d 

t^dicratsraofojF ^)D‘3C3- 

s^w&Se^d ?WcJ 
sSjatd.iwisi Verses 
ai^ritoS oS«J«S 

s^SjtoSoriO^sS — ^SDidid^ 
urtsSs^d 

Ujfoj 3§OT88-$«S&tfa £oSd 


w?Jrf !§?rfa«iwdri , l-sS03od' 
sftda^&zd^ort^ 
oSaasajSsOab^^ 
rfao^jlissj^-td^urf^^d 

derfraftri drt^-aoDaod 
S^ESArf ^mss-tSjsrfj^d^ 
d-Halkatti 

a?di^rf rfoese»$?-!S»5S\® 

eaoiJF^i) 

dd^cria-stoac&j&rf 

ddeaSeerssfo^ 

ss ^-(Published 
by TJjjainimath) 
jjortsfce^d *5$3-( Published 
by Halkatti ) 

I xirfFtt SSrfrftfc 

joOQksdoo^ 


Agamas, Yedas, Puranas, Upanishads, Smritis,and 
many other relevant works have also been consulted. 
They have all been referred to in the body of the book; 
but being too many to be mentioned they are omitted 
from the list. Books marked (*) are to be taken as. 
printed at Sbolapur by late Mallappanna Yarad. 
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Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, m-a., ph.D.,D.Litfc., F. b. s- e., 
c- i- E-, King George V Professor of Mental Science- 
Calcutta University. 

I have read with great interest your learned performance or 

the History and Philosophy of the Lingayafc Religion In going 

through the pages of your great work I feel that I have learir 
much. It appears to rae that, so for as I know, this is the best work 
on Virasaivism that I have ever read. I must congratulate you or. 
your great success and I can assure you that I shall have to draw 
copious materials from your work for Vol. Y of my Cambridge 
History of Indian Philosophy. I must thank you most sincerely for 
the kindness you have shown to me in presenting the work to me. 


Sri A . V. Gopalachariar , B. A. M. L. 

Mimamsacharya , Veddntaratna etc., Triclmopoly. 

The Lingadharanaehandrika ot Sri. Nandikesbvara is a learned, 
well-reasoned and lucidly written Sanskrit book in defence of the 
wearing of the Lingam with profuse quotations from the Vedas. 
Puranas, and Agamas. The author’s arguments are often based 
on the Mimamsa Nyayas. We were favoured with the Sanskrit 
original with its excellent English translation and very copious 
and learned annotations in English by Professor M. R. Sakbare 
about two years ago and we read the book with great Interest and 
sent a short appreciation. Professor Sakhare, who has with un- 
tiring industry studied all the literature of the East and the West 
w hie b - t h r ows light on the great religions of the world and parti- 
cularly on the Vedic- Agamic systems prevailing in India, has now 
added a very elaborate and edifying English Introduction extend- 
ing over 682 pages. We have read carefully through the entire 
introduction and we feel bound to say that we cannot sufficiently 
praise the thoroughness of the author’s research, the remarkable 
lucidity of the exposition, the critical acumen displayed in the 
shifting of all the materials gathered from various sources, and. 
more than all, the deeply sincere God-passion which almost every 
sentence of the work breathes. We have always thought and felt 
that the Lingam is a symbol of the Universe and the form Is a 
miniature representation of the Universe, etc. etc. 

Swami Sjftsukibinanda, 

Shri Ramakrishnamath, Mylapore, Madras . 

The coriy^ernbly added to my knowledge of this, 

form of the HintfuDhariha little known ontside the region# where 
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it is professed. Your distinguished service to Religious of India, 
especially to Veorasaivism, in the form of this volume is bound to 
receive grateful recognition from all who take interest in religious 
truths. I am of sincere opinion that it will he a valuable addition 
to any library worth the name. 

I have been going through the book with a great amount of- 
interest and am much pleased to note that the whole treatment is 
thoroughly historic and explanation given convincing and authorita* 
tive. The book has dispelled several misunderstandings regarding 
the origin and nature of Linga worship and other Saivite practices, 
born of pure ignorance or blind prejudice. 

Yon maintain a very healthy and equally true thesis in your 
historical outline when you set forth the view that the spiritual 
-culture of India is a confluence of two streams, the Aryan and 
Dravidiun forms of thought and practices that have commingled and 
■enriched mutually from long past. Any attempt to divide the 
-cultural unity of India by attempting the impossible task of separat- 
ing and claiming exclusiveness is childishly ridiculous. The vast 
literature you have consulted and the splendid array of facts you 
have presented in the pages of this book will surely evoke the 
admiration of all scholars. The book will stand as a very valuable 
■document for the future, guiding and helping all who study the 
Lingayat faith either for its spiritual content or for its histone 
interest. The non-technical treatment and informal language of the 
book make it valuable for the laymen. This however does not 

hinder the scholarly interest oven as it is, the book is a 

very distinct contribution. 


Dr . C. Kanhan Raja, 

Department of Sanskrit , University of Madras • 

I read through your very well-written book with great 
interest. The 11 th Chapter is quite admirable and no one can 
fail to admire your courage in dealing with a religious institution 
with a full historical sense of uprightness and love of truth. Yotir 
•exposition of the religion is also very thorough and lucid. We want 
•such full descriptions of the various religions in India undertaken 
by scholars of your type, who have a good grasp of the'subject 
=along with a training in historical investigation. 

I am not quite sure whether you have been quite just to the 
presentation of what you call Hinduism. There is no religion 
•called Hind&isito. Historically, Hinduism can mean only' whafc 
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~was in Hind, or India. It is more a civilization than a religion 

* and there were all sorts of religion in the country 

As regards Phallus worship, I am not convinced that Sisna- 
■ devah means phallus worship in the Veda and to that extent we 

* are agreed. But why should a man be ashamed if there had been 

* phallus worship ? . 

Your arguments on the point are quite cogent and convincing. 

As historical study and as a full presentation of a religion, 
~ the book is admirable. Since you asked me to give my frank 
- opinion, I have spoken out my mind on two important topicsi, 
which you have dealt with in the book. It is only a difference 
. in outlook and has nothing to do with your opinion or your book. 


Dr. 5 . K . De, 

.Department of Sanskrit, University of Dacca . 

The immense labour, wide reading and enthusiastic but eon- 

• scientious treatment displayed in your elaborate work on the 
History and Philosophy of Lingayat fteligion greatly impressed 

i me as I went through its interesting pages. The subject, on which 
literature is so scanty and not easily available, is not as widely 
known to scholars as it should have been; and even where known, 
.it is perhaps imperfectly understood, and sometimes misrepresented. 
Your complaint on this score is fully justified, and your attempt 
•to remedy the deficiency is praiseworthy. Although I am myself 
i»terested in Indian Religious faiths and movements. I must 
‘ confess I had little knowledge of the Lingayat system, which had 
been a sealed book to me. I can say without hesitation, therefore, 
that I have read your book with great pleasure and profit. Please 
.-accept my congratulations and thanks for the gift* 

The first few preliminary chapters bring in admittedly 
. controversial matters, but your treatment of the question of origins 

* and early religious movements is suggestive, and cannot be entirely 
ignored even by those who honestly differ. There* can no doubt, 
however, that when you come to the treatment of the Lingayat 
system in particular, you supply a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on a little studied subject with painstaking lucidity. In this 
respect I do not feel entitled to express an authoritative opinion; 
but I find that the most interesting and informative chapters are 

T those which deal fairly elaborately w-ith the meaning of Siynlinga 
-as a fundamental concept ( viii, ix ) the rise of the Lingayat 
-.religion and its early history (xi) its philosophy and religious 
practice (xii) and its. literature and scriptures (xv). Your .labours 
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have succeeded in throwing great light on the subject; and you? 
have thereby rendered a real service not only to the understanding- 
of the religious faith hut also to the cause of scholarship in general. 


M. S. Basavalingayya, Esq. M. A. B. L., Curator, 

Govt. Oriental Library , Mysore . 

“ Lingadharana Cliandrika 55 by Nandikeswara is one, of the 
monumental and most author atative works, which establishes the* 
practice of wearing Lingam on human body, as being enjoined by 
the Vedic and Upanisliadic texts and supported by Agamas,. 
Itihasas etc. The work by itself is a small one, hut the editor,, 
while writing an Introduction to the work, has elaborated his 
writing to a voluminous size comprising about 700 pages, wherein 
he has traced the origin and development of Bavism and its. 
schools, from the pro- Vedic times up-to the 12th century A. D.and 
expressed his views regarding the rise of Lingnyat Religion and 
its Founder. The chapter on “The Philosophy and Practice of 
Lin gay at Religion ” faithfully represents the fundamental tenets 
of the Lingnyat Religion and Philosophy 

But some of the views and conclusions held and arrived at 
by the editor cannot be taken as conclusive and as warranted i>y 
authoritative texts bearing on those points. 

Apart from w T hat I have said above, the editor has expended 
a lot of energy in making an assiduous study of all the important 
points raised in his introduction to the work and the pains he has 
taken in bringing out such a useful edition of the work are 
unquestionable. 

This is almost the first work written in English, explaining - 
so vividly the Philosophy and Religion of the Lingayats. His- 
copious and useful introduction would be an eye-opener to other 
ambitious scholars to proceed further in their path of research and, 
study of the Lingayat Religion. The editor of the work richly 
deserves patronage and all possible encouragement. 


§ 



Dr. 5 . K. Belvalkar, 

M. A. y Ph • D., I. E . S., f Held. ^ Poona . 

I read Professor M. R. Sakhare’s “ Lingadbarana- 
cbandrika ” with English Translation and full Notes, and a 
long, valuable Introduction, designed to familiarise the layman 
as well as the scholar with the 4 History and Philosophy of 
the Lingayat Religion, 9 with considerable pleasure and 
profit. It has helped to clear many of my own hazier notions 
about the Lingayat Cult, and I feel sure that the experience 
of other readers — be they Lingayats or Non-Lingayats-will 
not be much different from mine. 

Being himself a cultured and critical follower of the 
Lingayat Religion it was natural that Professor Sakhare 
should have looked upon the task accomplished by him so 
meritoriously in a volume of more than a thousand pages as 
a sacred mission; and I can vouch from personal knowledge 
that he had been formulating plans about such a work some 
y ears'^rg’SC*' 'The present publication is evidently a product of 
wide reading and mature thinking, which are discernible 
on almost every page of it. Alike in the Introduction as ia 
the Annotations the author has qwted* extensively the original 
authorities used by him; and this feature is likely to appeal 
to the average reader, who rarely feels the inclination, even 
when he has the means, to refer to the original sources when 
they are cited merely by chapter and page. 

Nandikeshwara, the author of the Lingadharana- 
chandiika, is a Seventeenth century author, Lingayat by 
profession, who has endeavoured tb establish in the Sanskrit 
work before us that the beginnings of the Lingayat Religion 
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and Philosophy are traceable even in the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. In his lengthy Introduction Professor Sakhare 
has availed himself oE the Indus Valley finds, particularly^ 
their interpretation by Professor Herns, to render the anti- 
quity of Siva worship, as not improbable in view of -the data 
already known, which Professor Sakhare has with considerable 
pains collected together. Not every reader of the Volume 
will of course find it possible to see eye to eye with thfe 
learned author in every detail but there is a wealth of 
information to be derived from the book and occasional hints 
for workers in kindred fields of research. All this taken 
into consideration, I sincerely congratulate Professor Sakhare 
upon his performance. 

Unhappily the work is disfigured by too many misprints 
of which the Author himself is painfully conscious, and 
which will have to be removed in the next edition before the 
work can secure an assured place of respect in the world of 
Oriental Scholarship. 



